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In  the  plantations  of  the  far  off  Philippines — that  is  where  good  rope  making  really 
starts.  It  is  there  that  Tubbs  own  buyers  select  the  choicest  fibre  that  is  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Tubbs  Marine  Rope.  Carefully  examined  and  graded  there 
it  is  subject  to  further  exacting  inspection  and  tests  upon  its  arrival  in  San 
Francisco,  home  of  Tubbs  Products. 

Eighty-one  years  experience  in  rope  making  has  taught  us  that  the  finest  rope  can 
only  be  made  from  the  best  fibre.  That  is  why  we  are  so  careful  at  the  very  source 
.  .  .  why  we  demand  the  choice  of  the  fibre  crop  .  .  .  why  we  have  maintained  our 
own  fibre  organization  in  the  Philippines  for  over  30  years — one  of  two  cordage 
mills  who  can  make  such  a  claim. 


This  is  only  one  reason  for  the  superiority  of  Tubbs  famous  brands  of  Marine 
Rope.     It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  important  ones  that  has  helped 
to  make  the  name  TUBBS  on  Marine  Rope  a  guarantee  of  stamina  and 
dependability. 
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Editorial 
Comment »«  »« 


A  New  Deal  for 
Licensed  Officers 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  First  Assistant,  just  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  design  of  your  turbine  plant,  or  what  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  marine  boiler  design 
during  the  past  five  years? 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Second  Officer,  the  principles 
underlying  the  operations  of  a  winch,  a  windlass,  or  a 
steering  engine,  or  how  research  is  constantly  improving 
the  functioning  of  those  mechanisms? 

These  and  similar  questions  are  going  to  be  faced 
by  American  Merchant  Marine  officers  in  the  near 
future. 

Improvements  and  new  ideas  have  been  coming  so 
rapidly  in  the  past  few  years  that  they  are  on  the  ships 
before  they  get  into  the  textbooks.  The  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  is  the  most  backward  in  the  world  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  is  awakening  to  that  fact  and  it  is 
bound  for  the  leading  position.  Because  of  this  fact, 
the  licensed  officer  abtiard  American  ships  is  faced  with 
a  new  and  very  interesting  responsibility.  He  must,  in 
the  language  of  the  street,  "Get  wise  to  himself."  In 
other  words,  the  licensed  officer  on  ships  of  the  Amer- 


ican Merchant  Marine  should  thoughtfully  take  stock 
of  his  position  as  we  go  into  the  new  year. 

The  American  seagoing  merchant  marine  is  due  for 
a  physical  reconditioning.  More  new  Federal  regula- 
tions concerning  ship's  ccjuipment  and  ship's  personnel 
were  passed  by  the  last  Congress  than  by  any  other  in 
recent  history. 

Congress  is  headed  for  a  large  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram to  produce  the  modern  new  vessels  needed  for 
naval  auxiliaries  and  for  meeting  foreign  competition 
in  the  race  for  international  trade.  All  existing  ships 
are  to  be  brought  up  to  date  or  scrapped. 

With  this  type  of  program  in  mind  it  is  only  natural 
that  much  attention  should  be  paid  to  personnel  aboard 
ship,  and  particularly  to  licensed  personnel.  The  new- 
organization  of  the  Marine  Inspection  Bureau  is  pre- 
pared to  clamp  down  hard  on  inefficiency  and  careless- 
ness on  deck  or  in  the  engine  room.  Along  with  the 
ship  and  her  physical  equipment,  the  existing  licensed 
personnel  must  be  either  brought  up  to  date  or 
scrapped. 

It  is  with  these  conditions  in  mind  that  the  publish- 
ers of  Pacific  Marine  Review  have  arranged  a  series 
of  articles  under  the  heading  "Your  Problems  An- 
swered," by  I  he  Chief. 

The  introductory  installment  of  this  series  appears 
on  pages  26  and  27  of  this  issue. 

Our  aim  is  to  present  to  the  engineer  each  month 
reliable,  up  to  date  information  on  the  basic  principles 
underlying  the  modern  improvements  in  propulsive 
and  auxiliary  machinery  aboard  ship.  This  material 
will  be  presented  in  ways  calculated  to  encourage  and 
provoke  thoughtful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
engineer.  For  this  purpose  we  have  available  the  ser- 
vices of  several  of  the  best  qualified  experts  in  the 
United  States. 

This  material  should  be  of  great  interest  also  to  the 
deck  officers.  In  Europe  the  boards  of  examiners  are 
insisting  that  deck  officers  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  simple  engineering  fundamentals.  At  Washington 
the  trend  is  in  that  direction. 

In  short,  all  transportation,  including  marine,  is  be- 
ing speeded  up,  streamlined,  and  more  amply  powered. 
High  pressure  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  licensed 
officer  who  is  unable  or  refuses  to  recognize  this  con- 
dition is  left  at  the  post.  Put  study  and  thought  into 
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the  management  of  the  power  plant  under  your  care 
and  you  will  soon  be  getting  dividends. 

We  will  be  very  happy  to  get  suggestions  or  criti- 
cism from  the  licensed  personnel,  and  to  give  such 
material  careful  consideration.  Watch  this  series  and 
help  us  to  make  it  a  constructive,  useful  tool  for  the 
officer  aboard  ship. 


Pacific  Marine 
Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 

The  January,  1912,  number  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view still  declared  itself  to  be  the  "First  Established 
and  Only  Exclusive  Marine  Paper  Published  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,"  and  still  flaunted  at  its  masthead  the 
motto  "Be  Just  and  Fear  Not." 

The  lead  article  dealt  with  Seattle's  Proposed  Port 
Improvements.  Seattle's  Port  Commission  was  then 
considering  building  docks  at  Smith's  Cove,  the  Cen- 
tral Waterfront  and  the  East  Waterway.  Pacific  Mar- 
ine Review  proposed  in  lieu  of  a  passenger  dock  on 
the  central  waterfront  that  a  floating  landing  stage 
and  a  large  maritime  passenger  depot  be  considered, 
and  also  that  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  dumping 
in  Elliot  Bay. 

Los  Angeles  was  getting  ready  to  sell  bonds  for  the 
improvement  of  her  inner  and  outer  harbors. 

S.S.  Kroonland  and  S.S.  Finland,  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Red  Star  Line,  had  recently  come 
back  into  American  Registry  in  preparation  for  Inter- 
coastal  Service  when  the  Panama  Canal  opened. 

Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco  had  on  the  ways 
or  at  the  outfitting  dock,  the  Kilauea  for  the  Inter-is- 
land Steamship  Company,  and  three  submarines  for 
the  United  States  Government.  Two  more  submarines 
were  on  order. 

Seattle  Construction  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Patterson,  had  recently 
acquired  the  assets  and  goodwill  of  the  Moran  Com- 
pany and  were  preparing  to  expend  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  good  dollars  for  improvements  and  addi- 
tions to  plant.  A  new  floating  deck  was  assigned 
$600,000  of  these  funds.  This  Company  had  under 
construction  five  steel  whaling  steamers,  and  a  steel 
shallow  draft  passenger  steamer  and  were  completing 
two  submarines. 

Our  editor  issues  a  th^ee  page  blast  on  the  subject 
"Hydrostatic  Test  for  Marine  Boilers"  in  which  he 
quotes  French,  Latin,  and  Chinese  proverbs;  claps  a 
"Handy  Billy"  onto  the  "Fall  of  a  Luff  Tackle  Pur- 
chase," and  proves  our  boiler  rules  "delusive  and  iUus- 
sive,"  and  our  Maritime  law  stagnant  and  "devoid  of 
motion."  (He  still  thinks  that,  and  so  does  the  present 
editor.) 


World  Trends  in 
Propulsion  Machinery 

Very  significant  in  relation  to  world  shipping  are  the 
latest  annual  returns  from  Lloyd's  Register  of  Ship- 
ping. These  show,  as  of  June  30,  1936,  that  the  ton- 
nage of  merchant  vessels  burning  oil  is  greater  than 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  burning  coal.  This  condition 
has  never  before  existed  in  the  long  history  of  merchant 
shipping. 

In  June,  1935,  there  were  in  the  merchant  fleets  of 
the  world  63,727,317  gross  tons  of  vessels  of  100  tons 
and  upward,  of  which  32,537,556  tons,  or  51  per  cent, 
burned  coal,  and  31,189,761  tons,  or  49  per  cent,  burn- 
ed oil.  Of  this  oil  burning  tonnage  11,304,691  tons 
were  propelled  by  internal  combustion  engines. 

Compare  these  figures  with  the  following  for  June, 
1936:  Total  tonnage,  64,004,885;  coal  burning,  31,- 
947,618  tons,  or  49-9  per  cent;  oil  burning,  32,057,267 
tons,  or  50.1  per  cent.  Of  these  oil  burning  vessels 
12,290,599  tons  were  motor  ships  and  19,766,668  tons 
were  steamers  burning  oil  under  boilers. 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  figures  that  the  net  addi- 
tion to  the  total  world  tonnage  from  June  30,  1935,  to 
June  30,  1936,  is  only  277,568  gross  tons,  while  the 
total  of  motorship  tonnage  increased  by  985,908  tons. 
This  indicates,  of  cours'";  a  positive  decrease  in  tonnage 
of  steamers.  All  of  this  decrease  is  in  the  tonnage 
driven  by  reciprocating  steam  engines,  which  fell  off 
by  755,275  tons.  Steam  turbine  driven  tonnage  increas- 
ed by  46,945  tons. 

This  trend  toward  the  motorship  is  becoming  more 
marked  each  year.  The  tonnage  of  steamers  fitted  for 
burning  oil  fuel  reached  a  maximum  in  1932  at  20,135,- 
006  tons,  and  has  decreased  slowly  during  the  past  four 
years-  Ten  years  ago  there  were  18,243,539  tons  of  oil 
burning  steamers  in  ^he  world's  merchant  fleets,  and 
only  3,493,284  tons  of  motorships.  Today  we  have 
19,766,668  tons  of  oil  |)urning  steamers  and  12,290,599 
tons  of  motorships.  Fof  the  oil  burning  steamer  an  av- 
erage annual  increase  of  152,313  tons,  and  for  the 
motorship  an  average  annual  increase  of  879,731  tons. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  the  only  important  sea- 
going people  that  have  not  adopted  the  diesel  for  sea- 
going tonnage.  We  are  trending  in  preference  to  high 
pressure  steam.  With  an  important  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram just  around  the  corner,  we  would  be  wise  to  re- 
appraise the  values  and  carefully  examine  the  latest 
developments  in  both  high  pressure  steam  and  diesel 
propulsion.  Engineering  approach  to  this  subject,  and  a 
correct  analysis  of  all  the  factors  involved,  will  probably 
give  us  a  different  answer  for  every  major  trade  route 
and  will  also  probably  save  us  considerable  in  construc- 
tion and  operating  costs.  This  approach  and  these  an- 
alyses must  include  the  whole  vessel  as  a  unit  if  we  are 
to  get  the  maximum  obtainable  benefit  for  the  least 
practical  cost. 
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California  Standard  Tankers 


Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  Contracts  for  Two  Large  Tankers 
with  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company 


As  of  December  22,  1'J:16,  announcement  is  made  Ijy 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  that  they  have 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company,  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
construction  of  two  large  seagoing  tankers. 
The  principal  characteristics  of  these  ships  will  be: 

Length  overall  462  feet,  4  inches 

Length  between  perpendiculars. ...442  feet,  0  inches 

Beam,  molded  65  feet,  0  inches 

Depth  molded  to  upper  deck  at  side 

amidships  35  feet,  0  inches 

International  tanker  summer  draft  to 

bottom  of  keel  28  feet,  7',i;  inches 

Displacement,  molded,  at  International 

Tanker  Summer  draft  17,225  tons 

Deadweight  carrying  capacity  at 

I.T.S.  draft  12,800  tons 

Cargo  capacity  at  98  per  cent 

103,200  barrels   (42  gallon) 

Normal  shaft  horsepower  3,500 

Loaded  speed  on  trial  13  knots 

These  hulls  will  be  built  on  the  Isherwood  Bracket- 
less  System  of  longitudinal  framing  with  twin  longi- 
tudinal bulkheads  through  the  cargo  tanks.  All  hull 
joints  in  way  of  cargo  tanks  are  to  be  of  a  tightness 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  contamination  when  trans- 
porting different  petroleum  products  in  adjacent  tank 
spaces. 

Design,  construction,  and  equipment  of  hulls  and 
machinery  are  in  accordance  with  the  highest  classifi- 
cation requirements  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship 
ping  and  conform  with  the  latest  rules  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  vessels  will  be  of  the  single  screw,  two  deck 
type  with  poop,  bridge,  and  forecastle  erections.  Rooms 
for  deck  officers  will  be  in  the  midship  deck  house.  The 
engineer  officers  will  be  in  the  deck  house  over  the 
poop,  and  the  crew  in  the  poop  on  the  upper  deck  level. 
On  each  vessel  the  power  plant  will  consist  of  a 
Westinghouse  cross  compound  double  reduction  gear 
steam  turbine,  capable  of  generating  3500  shaft  horse- 
power under  normal  conditions.  These  turbines  will  be 
of  the  same  type  that  has  made  such  an  excellent  rec 
ord  for  reliability  and  economy  on  recent  American 
built  tankers  such  as  the  Gulf  Belle,  and  on  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  cutters.  A  full  detailed  description  of  this  type 
of  We.«tinghouse  marine  propulsion  turbine  and  double 
reduction  gearing  will  be  found  in  Pacific  Marine 
Review  for  June,  1936. 


Steam  will  be  generated  in  three  water  tube  boilers 
at  a  working  pressure  of  400  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Two  of  these  boilers  will  have  ample  capacity  for  the 
full  power  requirements  of  the  turbine,  and  these  two 
will  be  fitted  with  superheaters  to  give  the  steam  a 
total  temperature  of  675  degrees  F.  The  third  boiler 
will  be  built  for  400  pounds  pressure,  but  normally  will 
work  at  lower  pressures  and  mainly  for  port  duty  on 
cargo  pumps,  cargo  heating  coils,  and  other  duties  for 
which  lower  pressure  and  temperature  ranges  are 
ample. 

One  pump  room  amidships  will  house  the  four  main 
cargo  pumps.  These  will  be  operated  by  steam  and  will 
have  a  combined  capacity  of  approximately  12,000  bar- 
rels an  hour,  which  is  very  high  for  a  tank  of  this  size. 

All  auxiliary  machinery  on  deck  and  in  engine  room 
will  be  built  and  installed  to  meet  the  very  high  quali- 
ties required  by  the  specifications  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  and  we  can  be  sure  that  when 
these  two  tankers  make  their  maiden  voyage  early  in 
1938  they  will  bring  to  the  Pacific  Coast  a  demonstra- 
tion of  modern  efficiency  in  transport  and  discharge 
of  petroleum  liquid  products. 


Proposals  for  Bids 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Lighthou.se.s,  Washington, 
D.C.,  will  receive  bids  up  to  January  26,  1937,  for  the 
construction,  equipment,  completion,  and  delivery  at 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  of  a  single  screw,  a'eel,  diesel 
propelled  lightship.  Specifications  available  to  pros- 
pective bidders  at  office  of  Commissioner  of  Light- 
houses, Washington,  D.  C,  call  for  a  vessel  lir»  feet  by 
26  feet  by  12  feet,  mean  draft  11  feet,  dij|)!acenient 
about  420  tons,  one  engine  300  shaft  horsepower. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 
We  of  Piic/fic  Mjrhw  Ret/eti  desire  here  to 
express  our  grjteful  thanks  for  the  many  ex- 
pressions of  good  uill  and  seasonal  greetings 
that  have  arrived  in  great  profusion  and  from 
uorld-uide  sources  during  the  holidays.  We 
deeply  appreciate  these  evidences  of  friendship 
and  wish  to  extend  to  all  of  our  readers  the 
hope  that  1937  may  be  in  every  way  a  better 
and  bigger  year. 
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Silver  from  the  Sea 

ofF 


Stanley  Hiller. 


The  history  of  the  development  of  the  fish  meal  and 
oil  industry  in  California  is  reflected  quite  accurately 
in  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  tank  steamer 
Lake  Miraflores  and  the  final  development  of  the 
American  Fisher. 

Recorded  data  on  the  catch  of  California  sardines 
or  pilchards  starts  for  the  season  of  1916-1917  and  is 
set  down  as  29,430  tons.  During  this  year  166,095 
cases  of  sardines,  containing  4,152  tons  of  sardines, 
were  packed.  The  difference  between  these  tonnage 
figures  of  over  25,000  tons  represents  waste  or  trim- 
mings, and  was,  for  the  greater  part,  hauled  out  to  sea 
and  dumped.  This  tremendous  waste  was  attacked  in 
several  ways.  First,  canning  methods  were  improved, 
and  for  the  season  1917-1918,  40  per  cent  of  the  catch 
was  put  in  cans,  instead  of  the  14  per  cent  for  the 
year  previous;  second,  fishing  methods  improved 
slightly  to  deliver  the  fish  in  better  condition;  and 
third,  an  attempt  was  initiated  to  produce  fish  meal 
and  fish  oil  from  the  waste  or  excess  fish. 

This  latter  development  is  the  one  that  Stanley  Hil- 
ler, now  president  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Oil  Corporation, 


became  associated  with.  He  developed  specialized  ma- 
chinery for  the  sole  purpose  of  utilizing  pilchard  wastes 
and  whole  pilchards,  directly  and  continuously,  to 
manufacture  fish  oil  and  fish  meal.  His  machinery  was 
developed  further  for  carrying  on  a  similar  operation 
in  the  herring  and  salmon  fisheries,  and  machinery 
of  his  design  and  manufacture  is  installed  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  advent  of  the  processing  of  the  excess  fish  and 
the  wastes  to  produce  fish  meal  and  fish  oil  brought  a 
new  source  of  profit  to  the  canner.  The  products  of  his 
by-product  manufacture  were  not  uniformly  of  a  high 
grade  because  of  the  condition  of  the  fish.  During  the 
years  of  1918  to  1921,  Stanley  Hiller  decided  that  su- 
perior products  could  be  made  if  they  were  manufac- 
tured from  fresher  fish,  and  he  conjured  the  plan  of 
a  ship,  equipped  as  a  fish  processing  plant.  During 
the  early  years  of  this  industry,  operated  on  shore  and 
using  a  catch  which  ranged  around  75,000  tons  per 
year,  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  shortage  of  the  fish. 
All  fishing  was  done  by  small  boats  known  as  lampara 
boats  and  was  done  close  to  shore.  Some  venturesome 
catches  were  made  farther  out  at  sea,  and  the  quality 
of  the  fish  was  superior  to  those  caught  near  shore. 
The  desire  to  have  these  superior  fish  from  farther  off- 
shore brought  a  new  type  of  boat,  known  as  the  purse 
seiner,  into  the  fishing.  These  boats  were  larger  and 
faster  and  so  could  tap  this  new  source  of  fish.     The 
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purse  seiner  found  the  fish  in  practically  unlimited 
quantities  well  offshore,  and  this  development  further 
convinced  Stanley  Hiller  that  a  mobile  seagoing  fac- 
tory ship  was  the  correct  answer  to  many  problems 
presented  in  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  fish  meal 
and  oil. 

•  First   Offshore    Plant. 

During  the  years  of  1918  to  1926  Stanley  Hiller  had 
an  organization  manufacturing  and  selling  fish  pro- 
cessing machinery,  and  he  turned  all  the  facilities  of 
his  manufacturing  enterprise  to  equipping  the  Lake 
Miraflores  for  this  fishing  venture.  As  is  often  the  case 
in  pioneering,  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  were 
too  great  to  be  met  and  overcome  with  the  time  and 
resources  available.  Therefore,  after  the  ship  was 
practically  completed,  it  was  found  necessary  to  put 
the  Lake  Miraflores  to  work  as  a  tanker,  and  she  ran 
in  this  type  of  service  for  several  years.  About  1929 
J.  J.  Coney  became  associated  with  Stanley  Hiller.  They 
developed  the  Hillcone  Steamship  Company  and  pro- 
vided additional  ships  for  the  transportation  business. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Oil  Corporation  was  again  started 
in  the  fish  business  shortly  after  J.  J.  Coney  became 
an  officer,  and  during  1930  equipment  changes  deem- 
ed necessary  were  installed,  trials  at  sea  were  made, 
and  Lake  Miraflores  was  ready  for  the  season  of  1931- 
1932. 

Lake  Miraflores  has  been  in  successful  operation 
each  season  since  that  time,  and  other  ships  have  capi- 
talized upon  the  pioneering  done  by  this  vessel  and  are 
now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fish  meal  and  fish 
oil  far  out  at  sea,  close  to  the  source  of  the  raw 
material. 

•  Seasonal  Operations. 

The  season  of  operation  out  of  San  Francisco  is 
about  five  and  a  half  months.  The  same  fish,  pilchard.-;, 
are  available  off  the  coasts  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton during  the  summer  and  before  they  "arrive"  here. 
Because  these  factorj'  ships  are  mobile  they  can  pro 
ceed  to  distant  points  and  prolong  their  season,  giving 
longer  employment  to  the  men  working  upon  them. 
Available  fishing  areas,  for  the  successful  working 
of  these  boats,  may  be  a  great  deal  more  than  is  known 
at  present.  Development  in  methods  of  fishing,  methods 
of  deep  sea  anchoring,  methods  of  transferring  fish 
at  sea,  can  change  the  location  of  this  fishing  opera- 
tion and  expand  its  sphere  of  operation  tremendously. 

Today  the  many  boats  in  this  industrial  operation 
transfer  hundreds  of  tons  of  sardines  from  the  fish 


Jox^ph  J.  Coney. 


ing  boats  to  the  factory  ship.  It  is  done  so  smoothly 
that  hardly  anyone  notices  how  it  is  actually  accom- 
plished. However,  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  obs- 
tacles during  the  early  development,  and  the  satis- 
factory solution  cost  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money. 
In  fact,  no  operation  approximating  success  was  made 
until  the  method  now  used  was  devised. 
•  Canadian  and  Japanese  Elf  forts. 

The  fish  meal  and  oil  industry  is  not  exclusive  to 
California  alone.  There  is  a  large  and  well  developed 
pilchard  processing  industry  in  Vancouver  Island, 
Canada,  and  also  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  industry 
is  much  larger  in  volume  than  our  own.  Reliable  fig- 
ures are  difficult  to  obtain  from  Japan,  but  authentic 
data  shows  Japan  to  utilize  over  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion tons  per  year  of  this  fish;  and  they  export  to  the 
United  States  fish  meal  equivalent  to  over  250,000 
tons  of  pilchards,  which  is  nearly  one-half  of  our 
current  production.  The  catch  for  all  of  California 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been  608,000  tons  and 
566,000  tons  respectively. 

The  pilchard  is  known  to  be  in  large  areas  of  the 
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seas  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  described 
as  a  pelagic  fish,  which  means  they  are  a  fish  that 
inhabit  the  high  and  open  sea.  Because  most  pilchard 
fishing  is  conducted  from  a  shore  base,  and  naturally 
the  fishermen  do  not  go  farther  than  necessary  to 
catch  the  fish,  pilchard  have  been  associated  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  as  a  coastal  or  shallow  water 
fish.  How  far  out  at  sea  these  fish  can  be  caught  is 
only  conjecture. 

•  Wide  Market  for  Product. 

The  markets  for  the  meal  and  oil  products  do  not 
seem  to  have  a  saturation  point.  The  entire  produc- 
tion has  always  been  marketed.  The  prices  for  the 
products  are  determined  by  wide  market  factors  and, 
of  course,  are  subject  to  the  fluctuations  which  occur 
in  feedstuffs  and  fats.  The  main  use  of  fish  meal  or- 
iginally was  as  a  fertilizer,  but  for  many  years  it  has 
been  recognized  as  a  very  valuable  concentrate  for 
poultry,  dairy,  and  live  stock  feeding.  The  production 
of  fish  meal  can  be  considered  as  having  started  about 
1918,  with  a  volume  of  about  8,000  tons,  and  by  1935 
the  California  production  alone  had  reached  80,000 
tons.  Fish  oil  finds  its  greatest  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soaps,  and  also  finds  its  way  into  many  spec- 
ialized products.  It  is  a  very  important  ingredient  for 
the  manufacture  of  linoleum,  oil  cloth,  paints,  var- 
nishes, and  automobile  tires. 

The  continued  success  of  the  Lake  Miraflores,  with 
an  abundance  of  raw  material  available,  and  an  appa- 
rently waiting  market  for  the  products  prompted  the 
Santa  Cruz  Oil  Corporation  to  enlarge  their  opera- 
tions by  using  a  second  ship. 


•  American  Fisher  Outfitted. 

The  American  Fisher  was  reconditioned  and  out- 
fitted during  the  middle  part  of  the  year  1936.  Ex- 
perience in  past  operation  is  reflected  in  the  design 
and  arrangement  of  machinery,  quartei's,  and  cargo 
space  on  this  ship.  All  details  entering  into  the  re- 
arrangement and  construction  were  carefully  laid  out 
on  the  drawing  board,  and  the  various  mechanical  de- 
vices were  ordered  or  fabricated  before  the  ship  was 
taken  out  of  her  previous  cargo  service.  Final  instal- 
lation on  the  ship  and  rearrangement  of  quarters  and 
other  ship  features  was  done  by  the  Bethlehem  Ship 
building  Corporation  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  the 
work  requiring  about  seventy  calendar  days,  during  a 
period  containing  several  holidays. 

On  this  vessel  the  manufacturing  plant  is  designed 
to  handle  about  60  tons  of  fish  per  hour,  and  is  ar- 
ranged to  work  24  hours  a  day.  The  fish  meal  produc- 
ed is  dried  by  steam  to  produce  a  superior  quality,  and 
the  oil  is  separated  and  purified  by  centrifugal  separ- 
ators. An  account  of  the  path  of  the  fish  through  the 
plant  will  describe  the  arrangement  and  mechanical 
appliances  in  more  detail. 

Sardines  are  caught  by  purse  seine  fishing  boats, 
which  come  to  the  American  Fisher  with  individual 
loads  of  50  to  180  tons.  These  boats  are  moored  along- 
side the  ship  between  booms  and  about  20  feet  away 
from  the   side  of  the  processing  vessel.  A  basket  or 


Below,  an  aeroplane  view  of  the  American  Fisher  and  the  Lake 
Miraflores  on  station  with  a  number  of  purse  seiners  at  work. 

—Photo   by   Clyde   Sunderland. 

On    facing    page,    a    close    up    of    purse    seiners    alongside 
American   Fisher. 

—  Photo  by  Meith   and   Hagel. 


hopper  with  screen  sides,  and  with  a  10  inch  rubber 
suction  hose  attached,  is  lowered  from  the  ship  and 
is  hung  on  the  rail  of  the  fishing  boat.  The  rubber 
hose  connects  to  the  suction  of  a  slow  speed  centri- 
fugal pump  and  the  discharge  pipe  of  this  pump  leads 
well  above  the  main  deck  to  a  screen  conveyor  belt. 

The  pump  is  primed  and  started  and  a  stream  of 
water  moves  from  the  basket  to  the  screen  conveyor. 
The  fishermen  unload  their  fish  into  the  basket  on 
their  rail  and  the  stream  of  water  transports  them  to 
the  screen  conveyor.  The  S.S.  American  Fisher  is 
equipped  with  two  sets  of  pumps  and  gear  for  unload- 
ing the  fish.  The  pumps  are  Victor  Kimball  Krogh 
centrifugals  driven  by  60  H.P.  motors.  The  screen 
conveyor  effects  a  separation  of  the  fish  and  the  sea 
water  and  the  fish  drop  into  automatic  electric  record- 
ing scales.  From  the  scales  the  fish  are  led  to  steel 
hopper  bins  on  the  main  deck  and  held  for  use  in  the 
plant. 

All  fish  bins  are  gated  at  intervals  to  draw  the  fi.sh 
into  the  conveyor  system,  which  carries  the  fish  into 
the  process.  Cooking  is  the  first  step,  and  this  is  ac- 
complished in  a  continuous  cooker  set  on  the  main 
deck  and  heated  by  steam  from  the  exhaust  system. 
Cooking   requires   about  8   to   10  minutes. 

From  the  cookers  the  fish  drop,  by  chutes,  into  the 
presses  located  in  the  summer  tanks,  right  and  left. 
The  presses  are  of  the  screw  actuated  type,  and  sub- 
ject the  fish  to  a  "squeeze"  that  forces  the  liquid  con- 


tent out  of  the  cooked  fish.  This  liquid,  called  "press 
liquor,"  is  drained  off  and  is  pumped  into  the  oil 
separating  plant. 

Because  of  the  high  requirements  in  stress  and  wear 
resistance,  all  working  parts  of  these  presses  were  made 
from  high  test  alloy  steel  castings.  George  A.  Gunn,  of 
San  Francisco,  supplied  these  castings  completely  ma- 
chined and  ready  to  be  assembled  in  the  presses. 

Pressed  fish,  flesh  and  bones  are  accumulated  and 
conveyed  to  a  battery  of  Enterprise  Disintegrators,  in 
which  they  are  very  finely  shredded,  and  then  conveyed 
into   the   steam   dryers. 

These  steam  dryers  are  of  a  special  design  and  are 
heated  by  exhaust  steam.  They  are  cylindrical  shells 
six  feet  in  diameter  and  59  feet  long,  and  are  rotated 
about  ten  revolution  per  minute  on  large  steel  tires 
and  trunnion  rollers.  The  dryers  remove  18,000  to 
20,000  pounds  of  water  per  hour  from  the  press  cake 
and  produce  a  dried  fish  meal  ready  for  bagging. 

These  dryers  are  covered  with  the  famous  "48"  Heat 
Insulating  Cement,  which  had  demonstrated  its  high  in- 
sulating quality  and  low  maintenance  costs  in  similar 
applications  on  the  Lake  Miraflores.  The  installation  of 
this  insulating  material  on  American  Fisher  is  practic- 
ally a  repeat  order,  due  to  satisfactory  performance  on 
the  older  ship  under  peculiarly  hard  conditions  where 
other  brands  had  failed  to  make  good. 

The  meal  is  conveyed  from  the  dryers  to  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  left  summer  tank  and  bagged  and  the 
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View  of  fish  conveyor, 
showing  fish  in  excellent 
condition  after  coming 
through  the  Victor-Kim- 
ball-Krogh  centrifugal 
pumps  that  raise  them 
from  the  purse  seiners. 


Deck  view  featuring  one  of  the  many  variable  speed  drives 
used   on   American   Fisher, 


sacks  sewed  by  an  electric  sewing  machine.  The  sacks 
are  then  stowed  in  the  tanks  or  holds  forward  for  stor- 
age until  they  are  discharged  in  port. 

•  Refining  the  Fish  Oil. 

The  liquid  portion  previously  referred  to  as  "press 
liquor"  consists  of  a  mixture  of  fish  oil  and  water, 
with  soluble  and  some  insoluble  portions  of  the  fish. 
On  American  Fisher  this  press  liquor  is  conducted 
to  a  battery  of  eight  Sharpies  Rotojectors.  The  Roto- 
jector  is  a  machine  which  continuously  handles  the 
liquor,  producing  dry  marketable  oil,  and  discharging 
oil  free  water,  as  well  as  the  solids  carried  with  the 
liquid.  The  machines  are  electrically  timed  and  oper- 
ated by  means  of  relays  and  automatic  timing  mech- 
anisms. The  Rotojector  centrifugal  separating  bowl 
is  driven  at  6400  revolutions  per  minute  by  an  electric 
motor.  This  machine  is  the  latest  mechanical  improve- 
ment for  handling  "press  liquor"  in  this  type  of  op- 
eration. 

The  finished  oil  is  run  by  separate  pipes  to  an  ac- 


cumulation tank  and  checked  for  quality  before  run- 
ning it  to  the  ship's  tanks  for  storage,  and  is  later 
discharged  in  port. 

•  Plant  In  Duplicate. 

American  Fisher  was  built  as  a  tanker.  She  is  370 
feet  long,  52  feet  beam,  and  30  feet  molded  depth.  The 
pump  room  is  located  athwartship  under  the  midship 
house,  and  the  boiler  and  engine  room  aft.  The  ship 
has  summer  tanks,  both  right  and  left,  extending  from 
the  cofferdam  at  No.  1  tank  to  the  cofferdam  at  No.  7 
tank. 

The  ship  is  actually  equipped  with  two  plants,  iden- 
tical in  capacity  and  construction,  one  on  each  side  of 


Fish  oil  is  purified  by  a  battery  of  the  latest  type 
Sharpies  Rotojectors. 
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the  ship.  The  processiiiK  machinery  is  nearly  all  in  the 
summer  tanks  below  decks,  with  fish  storage  bins  and 
the  cookers   above  decks. 

•  High   PretiHure   Boiler. 

To  successfully  process  fish  it  is  necessary  to  haM- 
adequate  and  reliable  sources  of  steam  and  power.  The 
American  Fisher  was  oritfinally  equipped  with  three 
Scotch  marine  boilers.  The  quantity  of  steam  and 
power  needed  for  the  plant  on  this  ship  would  have 
put  an  overload  onto  these  boilers,  and  so  it  was  de- 
cided to  remove  the  forward,  or  midship,  Scotch  boiler 
and  replace  it  with  a  Babcock  and  Wilcox  water  tube 
boiler.  The  boiler  .xelected  is  designed  for  500  lbs. 
operating  pressure,  and  is  equipped  with  a  super- 
heater and  air  pre-heater  on  the  stack  outlet.  The 
heated  air  is  delivered  to  the  burners  under  pressure 
maintained  by  a  Sturtevant  fan  and  Westinghouse 
turbine  unit.  The  fuel  supplied  to  the  boiler  is  pumped 
by  Quimby  pumps,  and  the  regulation  of  the  fires  is 
done  by  varying  the  speed  of  the  Quimby  pumps  to 
regulate  the  oil  pressure.  Constant  and  uniform  oil 
pressures  are  essential,  and  the  system  adopted  as- 
sures that. 

Feed  water  for  the  boiler  is  supplied  by  Warren 
feed  pumps  and  is  regulated  by  Fisher  excess  pressure 
controlling  units  and  through  a  Bailey  Feed  Water 
Level  Regulator.  The  hot-well  levels  and  make  up 
pumps  are  all  controlled  and  operated  automatically 
by  Fisher  regulators  of  proper  design  for  the  purpose. 

To  insure  clean  boiler  tubes.  Diamond  soot  blow- 
ers were  installed  to  remove  the  soot  from  the  spaces 
outside  and  around  the  tubes.  The  inside  of  the  tubes 
are  cared  for  by  careful  control  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler.  The  well  known  Hall  system  is  followed  by 
regularly  checking  the  analysis  of  the  water  in  the 
boilers  and  adding  the  proper  chemicals  daily,  or  of 
tener,  as  may  be  shown  necessary  by  test.  After  sev- 
eral weeks  of  operation  the  tubes  show  no  deposit  of 
scale  and  no  corrosion.  The  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boiler 
consumes  in  excess  of  40  tons  of  make-up  water  per 
day,  and  this  is  raw  water  taken  on  in  port.  Using 
the  Hall  system,  and  with  this  large  make-up,  the  blow 
down  is  held  at  a  minimum  and  dry  clean  steam  is  de- 
livered at  all  times. 

In  the  Hall  System  of  Boiler  Water  Conditioning,  the 
conditioning  chemical  used  for  the  prevention  of  scale 
formation  is  hexametaphosphate. 

Oxygen  corrosion  or  pitting  is  prevented  by  anhy- 
drous sodium  sulphite   known  as  Santosite. 

Thus  the  chief  engineer,  by  his  daily  test  on  the 
boiler  water,  has  full  control  at  all  times  to  meet 
changing  conditions  as  they  arise,  whether  it  be  a 
change  in  make  up  water  or  a  salt  leak  contamination, 
as  the  metaphosphate  will  prevent  scale  formation  due 
to  leaky  condenser  or  tanks. 

The  use  of  the  Hall  System  not  only  saves  the  ex- 
pense of  turbining  tubes,  but  also  eliminates  the  ex- 
pensive practice  of  evaporating  make  up  feed,  which 
would  run  into  a  considerable  amount  on  American 
Fisher  due  to  the  heavy  demand  for  make  up  water. 

The  steam  and  feed  piping  and  fittings  for  this  high 
pressure  boiler  were  supplied  by  the  Crane  Co.  On 
main  steam  and   high   pressure   auxiliary  steam   lines 


Through    presses, 

disintei;rators  and 
driers,  the  fish  nioal 
finally  reaches  the 
space  where  it  is 
sacked.  The  filled 
sacks  after  sewing 
and  weighinK  are 
stored  for  market. 


Crane  Series  40  and  60  cast  steel  valves  and  fittings 
were  used  and  Series  90  forged  steel  Cranelap  flanges. 
All  pipe  was  hot  finished,  seamless  tubing,  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service. 

All  feed  lines  were  of  the  Series  60  cast  steel  ma- 
terial, and  numerous  other  steam  lines  throughout  the 
boiler  room  proper  were  of  the  Series  30  and  40  ma- 
terial. Due  to  the  fact  that  available  space  in  the 
boiler  room  was  very  limited,  it  was  necessary  for 
Crane  Co.  to  furnish  a  great  many  valves  and  fittings 
of  special   nature,  adapted  to  this  job. 

There  was  also  required  considerable  amount  of 
high  pressure  gaskets  and  of  triplex  steel  studs  with 
case  hardened  nuts,  which  t«)gether  with  miscellaneous 
forged  steel  screw  valves  and  fittings  for  some  of  the 
smaller  lines,  were  all  furnished  by  Crane  Co. 
•  Kleclric   Plant. 

The  eleetrital  power  retjuirements  for  the  ship  are 
furnished  by  a  750  K.W.  Westinghouse  generator,  driv- 
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'Cancelled"  was  inscribed  on  face  of  the  above  license  at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  As  used  here  it  means  "Specimen  Copy." 


The  art  of  engineering  design  and  operation  is  ad- 
vancing much  more  rapidly  than  any  one  individual 
can  advance.  All  men  in  every  branch  of  knowledge 
find  it  absolutely  necessary  continually  to  strive  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  new  things,  the  new  ideas,  in  their 
respective  lines  of  work.  Coupled  with  this  problem, 
and  still  more  important,  is  the  development  of  the 
young  man,  helping  him  in  his  first  steps  of  an  engin- 
eering education. 

Like  air  and  water,  knowledge  is  free.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  such  great  value  which  can  be  obtained  so  cheap- 
ly. It  is  broadcast  in  free  schools,  free  libraries,  inex- 
pensive journals  such  as  the  Pacific  Marine  Review. 
It  can  be  picked  up  in  our  day-to-day  work;  is  strewn 
all  around  us;  but,  like  gold,  it  must  be  recognized, 
refined  and  made  part  of  our  store. 

It  is  with  honesty  of  intention,  sincerity  of  purpose, 
and  a  firm  belief  in  the  future  of  the  marine  engineer, 
joined  with  a  warm,  friendly  appreciation  of  his  prob- 
lems, that  we  initiate  this  series  of  discussions  dedi- 
cated to  Self-Improvement. 

Do  you,  Mr.  Engineer,  need  self-improvement?  Per- 
haps not.  The  less  interest  you  take  in  this  subject  the 
more  you  probably  need  it. 

Do  you  fail  to  take  an  interest  in,  or  to  understand 
the  more  technical  articles  in  the  engineering  jour- 
nals? Have  you  never  found  an  error  in  these  articles 
and  never  felt  like  arguing  with  the  author?  If  so,  you 
probably  need  self-improvement. 

Try  to  explain  sojne  little  technical  detail  about  your 
engines  to  one  of  the  juniors  or  oilers.  Leading  educa- 
tors tell  us  that  knowledge  is  not  really  yours  unless 
you  can  impart  it  to  another.  Show  him  that  the  normal 
heating  of  a  high  speed  bearing  is  really  fluid  friction 
and  not  metallic  friction.  Explain  to  him  why  the  ve- 
locity of  a  steam  jet  is  so  much  higher  than  that  of  a 
water  jet,  both  at  the  same  pressure.  Or  give  him  a 
good  answer  to  one  of  the  questions  you  missed  at  the 
last  license  examination. 

•  On  How  to  Accomplish  Self-Improvement 

Although  knowledge  is  free  to  us,  it  requires  an  in- 
tellectual effort  to  receive  it.  The  basic  and  fundamen- 
tal effort  is  THINKING.  As  we  need  muscular  strength 
in    our    physical    activities,    so    do    we    need    mental 


strength,  or  ability  to  think,  for  our  gain  of  knowledge. 
This  does  not  mean  to  accumulate  a  vast  store  of  fig- 
ures and  facts.  Such  data  as  you  use  regularly  you  will 
easily  remember.  You  should  rather  cultivate  a  natural 
curiosity — seek  an  explanation  for  the  technical  things 
you  see  around  you — examine  your  ideas  about  these 
things — criticize  them — discard  the  errors — and  accept 
with  caution,  subject  to  further  review,  the  rest. 

Stimulate  your  imagination  so  that  you  may  be  en- 
abled to  visualize  the  actions  and  reactions  going  on 
within  the  walls  or  pipes  or  casings  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  your  plant.  Visualize  the  velocities  and  forces. 

Be  strongly  critical  of  your  own  ideas  and  explana- 
tions, and  gently,  perhaps  silently,  critical  of  the  ideas 
and  opinions  of  others.  Accept  no  new  ideas  unless  you 
can  understand  them  by  relating  to,  or  tying  up  with, 
facts  you  already  know. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with,  and 
criticize  this  Study  Club  Section,  point  out  errors,  start 
controversial  subjects  in  engineering,  and  ask  ques- 
tions. Constructive  criticism  is  helpful  to  all;  destruc- 
tive criticism  accomplishes  nothing. 

Develop  a  familiar  and  friendly  mental  attitude  to- 
ward theory.  The  old  timer  who  so  violently  attacked 
theory  and  turned  to  his  "rule  of  thumb"  opinion  was 
long  ago  lost  in  the  flood  of  new  ideas.  He  failed  at  his 
first  encounter  with  an  unfamiliar  situation.  Correct 
theory  is  correct  thinking.  Mathematics  is  purely  theo- 
retical, yet  it  is  the  basis  of  all  organized  thinking  in 
engineering.  All  things  were  once  ideas.  All  machines 
were  once  merely  theories.  Foolish  men  defend  their 
ignorance  by  attacking  theory.  Principles,  the  laws  of 
physics  and  engineering,  the  basic  causes,  are  really 
the  tools  with  which  the  engineer  operates. 

Teach  what  you  know.  Give  knowledge  freely  and  it 
will  come  back  to  you  manyfold.  The  teacher,  invari- 
ably, learns  more  than  the  pupil.  No  one  knows  all 
about  any  subject.  The  more  you  teach  the  more  you 
learn  about  it.  Carefully  answer  any  technical  question 
given  you.  Do  not  fear  the  ridicule  of  your  associates 
if  you  question  them  on  a  subject  not  clear  to  you,  yet 
considered  to  be  well  understood.  They  laugh  outward- 
ly, but  secretly  admire  your  search  for  better  know- 
ledge. You  soon  will  be  telling  them  much  they  did  net 
know,  on  a  subject  they  thought  they  knew  thoroughly. 
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9  On  a  PropoMcd  ProRram  to  Advance 
Self-Improvement 

To  be  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  in  a  license 
examination  does  not  necessarily  mean  complete  know- 
ledge of  marine  enKineering.  On  the  other  hand,  a  well 
founded  and  broadened  knowledge  of  the  subject  does 
mean  that  the  examinations  can  be  easily  passed.  Our 
Koal.  therefore,  will  be  encouragement,  leading  the  stu 
dent  to  study — to  think — to  analyze — to  develop  his 
curiosity,  imagination,  and  critical  attitude  of  mind. 

Very  little  space  will  be  devoted  to  extensive  descrip 
tions  of  new  plants  or  machines.  These  will  be  found 
elsewhere.  Much  space  will  be  given  to  analyzing  the 
various  elements  of  the  machines  with  which  we  work; 
presenting  to  the  engineer  the  problems  faced  by  the 
designer,  and  how  these  problems  were  solved;  uncov- 
ering the  reasons  for  things;  and  showing  the  bases 
for  many  familiar  formulae.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
to  show  exactly  how  to  operate  a  machine,  but  much 
will  be  done  to  prepare  the  engineer  so  that  he  can 
reason  and  analyze  and  thus  find  his  own,  perhaps  a 
better,  way  to  operate. 

Although  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  take  questions 
and  answers  from  technical  handbooks  or  other 
sources,  questions  from  readers  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  answered  by  discussion.  Those  of  general 
interest  will  be  published  in  this  section.  Debate  on 
published  questions  is  invited.  We  may  not  always  be 
right,  and  we  welcome  constructive  criticism  and  com- 
ment. We  hope  to  build  up  a  public  forum — a  free  pub- 
lic market — for  the  distribution  of  technical  informa- 
tion. 

•  On  Subjects  to  be  Treated 

We  will  attempt  to  discuss  in  an  instructive  manner 
the  many  interesting  and  perhaps  least  understood 
points  on  the  following  general  subjects,  bringing  out 
the  problems  faced  by  the  designer,  the  limiting  fac- 
tors, and  reasons  for  the  different  procedures.  Al- 
though, in  general,  the  marine  applications  of  the  sub- 
ject will  be  treated,  there  will  be  some  attention  given 
to  general  applications,  shore  plants,  and  basic  prin 
ciples,  which,  of  course,  apply  to  both. 

•  The  Steam  Turbine 
Steam  flow  through  nozzles. 
Blades,  buckets,  and  nozzle  shapes. 

Rotors,  shafts,  packing,   diaphragms,  casings. 

Balancing,  static  and  dynamic  vibrations. 

Bearings  and  lubrication. 

Control,  valves,  governing. 

Gears  and  speed-torque  valves. 

Electric  drive  for  ships. 

Some  facts  on  economy  of  operation. 

Auxiliary  and  exhaust  turbines. 

•  Condensers 

#  .Auxiliaries,  their  Selection  and  Drive 

#  The  Kjector  and  Injector 

#  Steam  lioilers 

Safety  valves  and  other  fittings. 

Fire  side. 

Steam  side. 

Advanced  designs  in  boilers. 

Boiler  feed  water  and  treatment. 

Oil  burners. 

Fuel  Oil. 


#  Practical  Heat  Engineering 

Temperatures. 

Expansion  and  contraction,  how  to  use. 

Gases  and  steam. 

Practical  heat  (cont.). 

Energy  relations  of  expansions. 

Steam  cycles  and  efficiencies. 

Heat  analysis  of  complete  plant. 

#  Electricity 

Some  fundamental  conceptions. 

DC  motors  and  generators. 

Control  of  motors. 

AC  motors  and  generators  aboard  ship. 

Operating  and  maintenance  procedures. 

Measurements  and  instruments. 

In  treating  these  subjects,  we  ask  for  the  patience 
and  consideration  of  the  older  and  better  prepared  en- 
gineers if  they  find  material  which  to  them  is  too  ele- 
mentary. Perhaps  they  will  be  indirectly  benefited  by 
a  broadening  of  the  understanding  of  their  assistants. 
Also,  by  careful  selective  reading,  they  will  find  a 
portion  of  the  material  of  interest. 

#  On  Some  Fundamentals 

Ener^gy  is  referred  to  regularly  in  engineering  liter- 
ature. Energy  in  its  technical  and  physical  sense  is 
nature's  gift  to  man.  It  is  the  ability  to  do  work;  to 
overcome  its  opposite,  friction.  It  can  be  measured — 
bought  and  sold — used.  It  can  neither  be  created  nor 
destroyed  by  man.  It  exists  in  many  forms,  such  as 
electric,  mechanical  or  kinetic,  potential  or  stored  up, 
chemical,  magnetic,  heat,  light  or  radiant.  It  can  be 
transformed  from  one  form  to  another.  While  being 
transformed  it  is  called  work;  when  a  transformation 
is  complete,  it  is  called  work  done.  The  most  common 
transformation  is  that  of  overcoming  friction,  in  which 
we  have  energy  in  the  form  of  motion  changing  to  the 
form  of  heat.  Another  important  change  is  that  from 
the  form  of  chemical  energy  in  fuel  to  the  form  of  high 
grade  heat. 

Although  never  destroyed,  energy  is  nevertheless 
changed  from  a  useful  or  high  grade  form  to  a  useless 
or  degraded  form.  The  high  grade  heat  energy  liberated 
from  the  fuel  by  combustion  is  all,  every  bit  of  it. 
eventually  degraded  to  the  same  amount  of  energy  at 
low  or  useless  temperatures  drained  off  to  the  great 
store  of  atmospheric  and  terrestial  heat. 

The  mechanical  unit  of  energy  is  the  foot-pound  (ft.- 
lb.),the  ability  to  lift  1  lb.  weight  a  vertical  distance  of 
1  foot  or  exert  a  force  of  1  lb.  through  a  distance  of  1 
foot.  The  heat  unit  of  energy  is  the  British  Thermal 
Unit,  equivalent  to  778  ft.  lbs.  The  electrical  unit  is  the 
watt  hour  or,  more  usually,  the  kilo-watt  hour  (K.W. 
hr.)  equivalent  to  3412  B.T.U.,  hence  equivalent  to 
2,654,536  ft.  lbs. 

All  energy  used  by  man  came  originally  from  our 
sun,  and  eventually  is  radiated  off  into  space.  Thus  we 
use  it  by  lowering  it  or  degrading  it  through  pro- 
cesses of  transformation.  Our  duty  as  engineers,  then, 
is  to  learn  to  use  it  most  effectively  and  with  the  great- 
est economy. 

In  subsequent  issues  we  will  show  how  all  our  en- 
gineering is  a  transformation  of  energy  by  allow- 
ing a  certain  force  to  move  through  a  given  distance  at 
a  predetermined  velocity  under  our  control. 
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An  Open  Letter 

To  American  Ship  Officers 

Of  Vital  Interest  to  All  Merchant  Marine  Licensed  Personnel 


By  the  time  this  article  is  published,  I  am  hoping 
that  our  present  troubles  will  have  been  ironed  out  to 
everyone's  satisfaction  and  we  are  all  back  on  the  job 
— the  job  of  running  our  Merchant  Marine  as  it  should 
be  run. 

During  the  long  lay-off  I  have  had  chances  of  talking 
over  my  pet  subject  with  a  great  many  of  my  friends 
in  our  own  profession.  My  subject  is,  "What  is  the  rea- 
son that  the  marine  officer  is  not  honored  and  respect- 
ed as  men  of  any  other  profession,  such  as  doctors  or 
lawyers,  etc?"  My  contention  is  that  it  is  entirely  our 
own  fault,  and  I  speak  from  my  own  personal  experi- 
ences as  a  old  marine  chief  engineer,  having  sailed  on 
both  passenger  and  freight  vessels,  holding  both  Steam 
and  Diesel  Unlimited. 

This  article  will  deal  with  all  licensed  personnel,  and 
I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  take  it  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  written,  the  purpose  being  to  benefit  us  all  by  a 
little  suggestion  and  criticism. 

Having  sailed  to  many  foreign  countries  and  met 
quite  a  lot  of  foreign  ship  officers,  I  have  compared 
their  conditions  with  ours,  especially  the  way  they  are 
treated  aboard  their  respective  vessels  and  the  way 
they  are  respected.  Also,  I  have  visited  at  some  of  their 
merchant  marine  officer  clubs,  and  believe  you  me,  it 
impressed  me  very  much  to  see  the  respect  they  de- 
manded and  received,  whereas  we  here  are  just  looked 
upon  as  one  of  those  things;  but,  gentlemen,  this  is 
entirely  our  own  fault. 

How  can  we  expect  respect  from  others  when  we  do 
not  respect  ourselves  or  hold  any  admiration  for  our 
jobs?  How  can  we  expect  our  employers  to  show  con- 
sideration and  respect  for  us  under  these  conditions? 

Visiting  most  any  foreign  vessel,  the  first  thing  that 
meets  your  eye  is  the  officers  on  deck  in  uniforms,  and 
probably  a  quartermaster  in  uniform  at  the  gangway, 
who  gladly  shows  you  to  the  person  you  want  to  see. 
Call  on  the  chief  engineer  and  you  will  invariably  find 
him  in  uniform  if  he  is  not  in  overalls  inspecting  down 
below.  See  how  quick  the  mess  boy  answers  the  Ibell 
when  he  is  called,  and  notice  the  service  officers  get 
when  refreshments  are  served.  Notice  also  that  none 
of  these  officers  have  to  hide  the  bottle.  They  all  know 
how  to  drink  even  though  they  are  on  the  job;  in  fact, 
drinks  are  served  with  the  meals,  if  desired. 

Notice  also  that  they  can  invite  any  friends  to  lunch 
or  dinner  without  having  to  get  permission  from  the 
captain  or  steward  or  owners.  No  one  would  think  of 
entering  their  respective  rooms  without  first  knocking 
and  being  asked  to  enter,  and  then  the  hat  would  come 
off. 

Foreign  officers  seem  to  have  no  troubles  with  the 
crew,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  due  to  the  officers  hold- 
ing their  positions  with  the  dignity.  They  respect  their 


EDITORIAL  NOTE: 

This  letter  came  to  us  from  a  chief  engineer  of  long 
and  wide  experience  who  is  now  working  shoreside.  We 
are  printing  it  just  as  it  came  from  the  brain  of  a  man 
who  is  evidently  motivated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  help 
the  licensed  personnel  on  American  ships.  With  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  letter  we  agree  100  per  cent, 
and  we  hope  that  every  officer  in  the  Merchant  service 
will  read  it  carefully  and  think  it  through. 


own  rank  and  expect  and  get  others  to  do  the  same. 

We  do  not  have  this  on  most  of  our  ships,  but  we 
could  have  it  if  we  ourselves  practiced  self-respect  and 
dignity.  By  impressing  both  owners  and  crew  alike  with 
our  self-respect  we  could  demand  their  respect  and  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  given. 

Stop  to  think  how  long  it  has  taken  you  to  get  to  your 
present  position ;  how  many  hours  of  hard  study  you 
have  put  in  and  how  you  have  to  study  to  keep  up  with 
modern  improvements.  Then  compare  this  with  our  up 
to  date  physician.  The  human  body  is  the  same  today 
as  when  we  were  born,  and  when  we  consider  the  spe- 
cialists they  have  their  job  is  nothing  as  compared  to 
the  up  to  date  marine  engineer.  Do  you  gentlemen  ever 
stop  toi  realize  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  your 
respective  positions?  Do  you  ever  stop  to  consider  the 
amount  of  money  your  owner  has  invested  in  your  ves- 
sel and  the  lives  of  passengers  and  crew  you  are  re- 
sponsible for?  I  wish  you  would  stop  and  think  this 
over,  and  then  see  if  your  position  does  not  demand 
respect  and  honor.  If  we  could  only  impress  ourselves 
it  would  be  easy  enough  to  impress  both  the  owners 
and  the  crew,  and  we  could  demand  the  owners  at 
least  give  us  conditions  that  are  comparable  with  those 
enjoyed  by  foreign  officers. 

Why  cannot  we  start  the  ball  rolling  here  in  San 
Francisco  by  establishing  a  merchant  marine  officers' 
club  with  no  one  but  a  licensed  officer  allowed  in,  ex- 
cept when  invited  by  a  member?  Run  this  club  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  club  is  run  in  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don. When  these  boys  attend  their  dinners  it  is  fish 
and  soup  and  nothing  else  but.  These  are  dinners  at- 
tended even  by  royalty  and  owners,  and  believe  you  me, 
the  merchant  fleet  officers  are  respected  and  admired 
by  all.  They  demand  this  and  get  it.  When  these  gentle- 
men arrive  in  port  and  have  any  appointment  they  gen- 
generally  say  "See  you  at  the  club,  old  chap";  we  gen- 
erally say  "See  you  at  the  corner  saloon."  They  go  to 
the  club  and  sit  in  easy  chairs  and  lounges,  take  a 
snack  or  meal,  as  desired,  play  billiards  or  pool  or  read, 
write  or  do  what  they  like.  They  have  their  own  bar  and 
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do  not  have  to  Ko  to  the  coi  iit  r  .saloon  and  be  bummt'd 
for  drinks  which  generally  happt'n.s.  especially  alonj? 
the  front.  They  pay  less  for  their  drinks  than  the  aver- 
age club  charK»'s-  When  we  K"  to  the  corner  saloon  we 
generally  find  some  of  the  crew  and  naturally  the  word 
K'ets  back  to  the  ship,  something  like  this:  "Say,  I  just 

<aw  the in  Paddy's.  Boy  did  he  have  a  load  on, 

and  did  he  have  a  sweet  mamma  along!"  and  so  on. 
Naturally,  this  lowers  you  in  their  estimation  and  low- 
t-rs  their  morale  and  feeling  toward  you.  The  same  idea 
applies  when  you  get  too  friendly  with  them  aboard. 

I  want  you  to  give  consideration  to  the  following: 
When  ashore  we  have  no  meeting  place  of  mutual  in 
terest,  no  place  where  we  can  meet  our  friends  and 
relatives,  no  place  to  stay  at  night  without  paying  ex- 
cessive hotel  bills.  We  have  no  place  to  receive  mail, 
only  through  the  company  office,  and  sometimes  we 
have  mail  that  we  do  not  desire  to  go  through  that  office 
or  be  handled  by  them.  Again  I  say  this  can  be  over- 
come by  starting  the  club  and  inviting  all  naval  officers 
and  coast  guard  officers  to  join  us,  and  inviting  offi- 
cers from  foreign  vessels  to  make  it  their  home  while 
in  port.  It  would  be  understood  that  no  one  connected 
with  any  steamship  company  on  shoreside,  such  as 
port  engineer  or  port  captain,  could  hold  any  office  on 
the  Board  of  Directors,  but  we  would  invite  them  to 
join  us;  in  fact,  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  and  also 
the  owners.  Then  when  they  see  how  we  take  care  of 
ourselves,  and  the  conditions  we  have  ashore,  it  would 
be  a  easy  matter  to  impress  the  owner  with  the  impor- 
tance of  carrying  out  the  same  idea  at  sea  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  concerned. 

I  believe  that  the  owners,  seeing  this,  would  get  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  us  and  try  and  help  in  every 
way. 

When  the  Steamboat  Inspection  hold  us  to  the  oath 
we  all  take  regarding  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
at  sea  as  well  as  ashore,  and  when  we  consider  just 
what  they  and  our  government  think  of  us  to  entrust 
this  responsibility  to  us,  we  at  least  should  uphold  this 
responsibility  and  trust,  and  never  give  them  a  chance 
to  think  that  we  are  anything  but  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  U.  S.  Mer- 
chant Marine.  Let  us  act  as  such  in  every  thought  and 
deed.  Let  us  force  the  owners  to  recognize  us  as  such. 

Let  us  uphold  our  positions  and  responsibilities; 
then  the  owner  would  have  to  give  us  the  recognition 
we  would  so  richly  deserve.  We  cannot  get  this  recog- 
nition now  because  we  do  not  recognize  ourselves  as 
being  a  little  superior  to  the  average  citizen. 

I  am  asking  your  unbiased  opinion  on  this  subject. 
If  this  Officers'  Club  can  be  put  over,  it  would  at  least 
iccomplish  one  thing;  that  is,  it  would  bring  the  deck 
md  engine  room  departments  closer  together,  a  thing 
that  should  have  been  done  long  ago.  It  would  be  a 
place  where  we  could  exchange  thoughts  and  ideas  free 
from  owners  or  unions;  a  place  where  we  could  relax 
and  just  be  ourselves,  without  outside  interference. 

It  would  become  international  and  the  feeling  of 
lirotherhood  and  good  fellowship  would  be  extended  to 
ill  foreign  vessels.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a  definite  con- 
necting link  in  world  peace  and  international  under- 
standing. Imagine,  if  you  can,  what  the  possibilities  are, 
with  such  a  club  in  ever>-  major  port  of  the  U.  S.  In  a 


very  short  time  we  would  have  the  support  of  every  li 
censed  officer  in  the  world. 

We  could  make  arrangements  with  reputable  stores 
to  supply  officers  with  their  requirements  at  reduced 
prices  upon  presentation  of  membership  card.  News 
concerning  club  activities  and  for  a  list  of  officers  and 
their  addresses  would  be  published  and  mailed  to  mem- 
bers so  that  we  will  all  know  just  where  we  can  con- 
tact each  other. 

Gentlemen,  I  again  ask  your  unbiased  ideas  and 
thoughts  and  suggestions  on  the  foregoing.  Remember 
that  no  one  connected  with  any  steamship  company  in 
any  shoreside  official  capacity  would  be  allowed  to 
hold  office  of  any  kind  at  any  time;  no  one  but  licens- 
ed personnel,  coast  guard  officers,  and  naval  officers 
would  be  allowed  to  be  members;  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors would  be  marine  licensed  officers  elected  by  ma- 
jority votes  of  the  membership;  and  the  club  managers 
would  be  old  marine  licensed  officers  appointed  by  this 
Board  of  Directors.  Profits,  if  any,  after  expenses  are 
paid,  would  be  turned  over  to  some  worthy  marine  cha- 
rity organization. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  dues  would  have  to  be  over 
$5.00  per  year  after  we  get  going  and  have  things  run- 
ning smoothly;  probably  we  would  have  to  put  up 
$10.00  or  more  for  the  first  year's  dues,  and  then,  when 
we  are  fully  operating,  this  could  be  returned  to  us;  or 
we  could  start  off  with  $5.00  and  charge  the  same  as 
outside  places  until  we  do  catch  up  and  have  a  little 
in  reserve,  then  we  could  reduce  our  charges  to  a  point 
that  would  more  than  attract  members;  anyway,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  such  a  club  would  be  self- 
supporting  and  operating  at  a  profit.  The  writer  will 
give  all  his  spare  time  to  such  a  movement,  and  you 
gentlemen  may  rest  assured  that  he  is  not  tr>'ing  to 
make  a  job  for  himself,  as  he  has  a  real  job  now  with 
a  real  company  and  is  well  satisfied. 

Come  on.  brothers  of  the  deck  and  engine  depart- 
ments, let  us  show  the  owners  we  do  respect  ourselves 
and  expect  them  to  do  likewise.  Let  show  them  we  are 
gentlemen  and  officers  and  as  such  we  demand  the  re- 
spect of  all  concerned.  I  can  assure  you  that  not  only 
the  owners  but  our  government  would  give  us  the  sup- 
port we  so  richly  deserve.  You  can  rest  assured  that  I 
know  whereof  I  speak,  and  that  the  subject  has  been 
discussed  with  a  great  number  of  merchant  marine  li- 
censed officers,  who  agree  with  me  that  we  should  have 
such  a  club  for  ourselves  and  for  the  benefit  of  our- 
selves only.  Do  not  send  any  money.  Nothing  can  or 
will  be  done  until  we  have  approval  of  the  foregoing  in 
principle  from  at  least  75  per  cent  of  you.  The  corners 
can  be  ironed  out  and  adjusted  when  we  have  your  ap- 
proval. Come  on,  gentlemen!  let's  pump  bilges  and 
scrape  our  bottom,  apply  a  real  coat  of  protective  com- 
pound, and  keep  ourselves  looking  as  we  should,  as 
officers  and  gentlemen !  Thanks,  boys,  come  on,  sit 
down  and  drop  a  card  or  letter  approving  this  in  prin- 
ciple; your  letters  will  be  kept  on  file  and  you  will  be 
notified  of  further  developments.  Thanks  again. 

A  well  wisher  and  an  ex-marine  licensed  officer. 

Address  your  cards  or  letters  to: 
Officers'  Club 
Room  701 

500  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
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The  New  Steamotive 

Complete  Steam-Generating  Unit  of  New  Type  Announced  Jointly  by 
General  Electric,  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  and  Bailey  Meter  Companies 


The  design  and  testing  of  a  new  type  of  steam-gener- 
ating unit  of  good  efficiency,  relatively  light  in  weight, 
and  requiring  a  minimum  of  space,  was  described 
jointly  by  the  General  Electric,  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  and 
Bailey  Meter  companies  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  New 
York  City,  November  30,  in  an  interesting  paper  jointly 
prepared  by  E.  G.  Bailey,  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Company;  A.  R.  Smith,  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany; and  P.  S.  Dickey,  of  the  Bailey  Meter  Company. 

The  new  type  of  steam-generating  equipment  has 
been  named  the  Steamotive.  In  it,  steam  is  generated 
at  high  pressure  and  temperature — and  fully  automatic 
control  in  response  to  changes  in  demand  has  been  in- 
corporated. The  units  are  intended  for  capacities  of 
from  2,000  to  10,000  horsepower. 

Two  such  units  have  already  been  built.  The  first, 
now  in  service  in  the  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  works  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  is  used  to  test  marine 
and  other  small  turbines.  It  has  an  output  of  21,000 
pounds  of  steam  per  hour  at  a  pressure  of  1,500  pounds. 

Another,  a  completely  coordinated  power-generating 
plant  incorporating  the  Steamotive  and  turbine-gener- 
ator, with  a  capacity  of  10,000  pounds  per  hour  and 
furnishing  steam  to  a  turbine  at  1,200  pounds  per 
square  inch  and  950  degrees  F.,  is  being  installed  in  a 
small,  isolated  plant  of  a  large  industrial  concern  to 
supply  electric  power  and  low-pressure  steam  for  build- 
ing heating.  Both  are  oil-fired. 

Two  oil-fired  Steamotive  units,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  40,000  pounds  per  hour,  are  now  being  constructed 
for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for  driving  two  2,500- 
horsepower  electric  locomotives,  it  was  announced  at 
the  meeting.  These  units  will  furnish  steam  to  the  tur- 
bines at  1,500  pounds  per  square  inch  and  950  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Indicating  the  compactness  of  the  Steamotive  unit, 
the  one  for  Lynn  was  shipped  complete  from  Schenec- 
tady on  a  railroad  flatcar. 

Objectives  sought  in  the  design  of  the  new  equip- 
ment were:  high  steam  pressure  and  temperature,  min- 
imum weight  and  size  per  unit  of  steam  produced,  wide 
range  of  capacity  with  ability  of  the  unit  to  respond 
quickly  to  wide  variations  in  load  conditions,  adapta- 
bility to  wide  range  of  fuels,  completely  coordinated 
auxiliaries,  completely  coordinated  automatic  control, 
and  units  of  simple  design  and  constructed  in  sizes 
small  enough  to  be  portable. 

Answering  these  specifications,  the  Steamotive  boiler 
was  designed  and  built  by  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Com- 
pany at  Barberton,  Ohio.  The  meters  and  complete  au- 
tomatic control  were  designed  and  built  by  Bailey  Me- 
ter Company,  Cleveland.  The  auxiliaries  which  supply 


fuel,  air,  and  feedwater  are  controlled  in  accordance 
with  demands  for  steam.  Complete  automatic  ignition 
and  safety  equipment  are  included. 

The  auxiliary  set  was  designed  and  built  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  which  company  also  did  the 
assembly  work  of  the  complete  unit  at  its  Schenectady 
plant.  The  auxiliaries,  geared  together  as  one  turbine- 
driven  unit,  in  the  case  of  the  unit  at  Lynn  consist  of 
a  feed  pump  delivering  25,000  pounds  of  water  per 
hour  at  a  pressure  of  2,000  pounds,  a  blower  for  30,000 
pounds  of  air  per  hour  at  60-inch  water  pressure,  a 
fuel-oil  pump,  and  a  lubricating-oil  pump.  The  complete 
Steamotive  unit  was  designed  and  constructed  so  as  to 
be  suitable  for  installation  in  a  locomotive  in  conjunc- 
tion with  turbine-electric  drive  installed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Steamotive  unit,  the  flame 
and  gases  pass  from  the  burner  through  the  completely 
water-cooled  furnace,  thence  into  the  superheater, 
flowing  around  the  separator,  through  the  economizer 
and  air  heater,  and  up  the  stack.  The  air  for  combus- 
tion leaves  the  blower  at  relatively  high  pressure,  pass- 
ing through  lanes  intersecting  the  stack,  and  down 
around  the  air-heater  tubes  to  the  oil  iburner.  There  is 
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Photograph  of  Sleamotive  developmental  unit  with  principal  details  named. 


no  induced  draft  fan,  the  blower  forcing  the  air 
through  the  burner  and  furnace  under  pressure. 

The  feedwater  enters  the  economizer  inlet  header 
and,  after  leaving  the  outlet  header,  is  divided  into 
several  circuits,  all  of  which  form  the  floor,  sides,  and 
loof  of  the  furnace,  as  well  as  the  sets  of  loops  form- 
ing the  boiler  screen.  All  the  steam  is  generated  in 
these  furnace  and  boiler  circuits,  and  enters  the  separ- 
ator with  a  surplus  of  water  in  each  circuit.  From  the 
separator  the  dry  steam  goes  through  the  superheater 
iiid  directly  to  the  main  turbine.  The  water  from  the 
separator  is  called  the  spillover,  and  it  passes  through 
a  heat  exchanger  to  the  hot  well,  where  it  mixes  with 
the  condensate,  and  is  re  fed  to  the  boiler  by  the  feed 
pump. 

Due  to  the  compact  arrangement  of  the  Steamotive 
unit,  it  constitutes  what  is  practically  a  packaged 
power  plant. 

The  authors  of  the  paper  summarize  as  follows: 

"Tests  made  on  the  develoi)mental  Steamotive  unit, 
and  subsequent  design  >tudies,  indicate  that  a  steam- 
k'enerating  unit  of  this  type  is  entirely  practical  for 
k-'eneration  of  high  pressure  and  high-temperature 
-team.  The  principal  advantages  of  this  type  of  unit 
"ver  natural  circulation  boiler  installations  are  the 
small  space  required  and  the  reduction  in  weight  of 
the  unit.  It  is  possible  to  fit  this  type  of  boiler  into  a 
restricted  space  and  the  design  is  flexible  in  its  adap- 
tability to  limits  in  height,  width,  or  length. 

"The  elimination  of  refractory  in  the  furnace  and 
l)()iler  setting,  replaced  by  waterwalls  and  insulating 
lilock,  not  only  results  in  a  large  saving  in  weight  atid 


volume,  but  also  in  reduced  heat  capacity  that  materi- 
ally affects  the  ability  to  change  output  quickly.  The 
small  water  content  of  the  forced-circulation  boiler  re- 
sults in  quick  response  to  load  changes  and  insures 
safety  in  spite  of  the  high-  temperature  and  high-pres- 
sure steam  conditions.  These  factors  permit  quick 
starting  from  a  cold  condition,  requiring  le.-s  than  ten 
minutes  from  lighting  the  burner  to  full  output.  It  has 
been  found  that  combustion  liberation  rates  up  to  400,- 
000  B.t.u.  per  cubic  foot  per  hour  can  be  obtained  with 
low  excess  air  and  smokeless  combustion  with  oil  fuel. 
The  pressure  furnace  which  utilizes  forced  draft  only 
is  entirely  practicable  and  materially  simplifies  the 
draft  equipment  and  control  therefor. 

"The  wide-range  burners  used  on  this  unit  and  the 
coordinated  auxiliary  set  make  complete  automatic  con- 
trol a  thoroughly  practicable  device.  Completely  auto- 
matic lighting  of  the  burners  has  been  entirely  satis- 
factory, and  the  use  of  safety  devices  which  automati- 
cally cut  off  the  oil  fire  has  proved  a  more  effective 
protection  than  safety  valves  and  other  protective  de- 
vices common  on  natural-circulation  boilers. 

"It  is  essential  that  the  application  of  a  unit  of  this 
character  be  carefully  considered,  since  reduction  in 
weight  and  space  requirements  can  only  be  obtained 
through  increase  in  auxiliary  power  and  reduction  of 
plant  efficiency,  especially  at  high  loads.  In  certain 
applications  the  problem  is  simple,  since  the  space  re- 
quirements are  definitely  fixed.  However,  where  space 
is  available,  it  is  generally  more  economical  to  use  a 
larger  unit,  improve  boiler  efficiency,  and  reduce 
auxiliary  power." 
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The  New  Crankless  Diesel 

Sterling  Engine  Company  are  Now  Placing  Their  New  Diesel  Engine  on 

the  Market  in  a  Four  Cylinder,  i^o  Horsepower  Unit  of 

Revolutionary  Design,  Claiming  Many  Advantages 


The  Sterling  Engine  Company,  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
have  now  marketed  an  oil  burning  engine  which  they 
have  had  under  development  for  the  last  five  years. 

Started  by  Charles  A.  Criqui,  president,  35  years 
ago,  throughout  that  period  Sterling,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Criqui,  has  been  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  gasoline  marine  and  commercial  engines  for 
generator  and  pump  drives,  as  well  as  for  other  com- 
mercial uses.  Sterling  driven  generator  sets  power 
many  of  the  larger  rail  cars,  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
daily  service  on  railroads  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Sterling  engines  power  the  three  Portland  fire  boats, 
the  Tacoma  fire  boat,  and  the  Vancouver,  B.C.,  fire 
boat  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  also  a  New  York  fire  boat, 
and  many  others  on  the  East  coast  with  which  our 
readers  are  familiar.  They  are  found  in  large  numbers 
in  the  oil  fields,  driving  generators  for  oil  well  drill- 
ing; in  numerous  municipal  pumping  plants;  and  other 
services  where  absolute  reliability  and  continuity  of 
operations  are  the  first  requirement. 

The  U.  S.  Army  Arsenal  at  Benicia  is  protected  by  a 
250  KVA,  200  kilowatt  1200  R.P.M.  Sterling  generating 
set  with  automatic  starting  equipment,  this  set  start- 
ing automatically  on  failure  of  Central  Station  power, 
and  shutting  down  on  resumption  of  service.  Of  partic- 
ular interest  is  the  fact  that  a  similar  automatic  gen- 


erating set  of  150  kilowatt  capacity,  powered  with  a 
six  cylinder,  330  H.P.  Sterling  will  protect  the  new 
Golden  Gate  Bridge.  Incidently,  the  draws  on  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Bridge  at  San  Mateo  and  the  Dumbar- 
ton Bridge  are  operated  by  Sterling  engines.  Also,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  Bridge  at  Carquinez  has  a 
Sterling  engine  power  unit  for  operating  the  draw  in 
the  event  of  failure  of  electric  service. 

All  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  Golden  Gate  diesel  ferries,  of  the  Mendocino 
type,  there  being  six  of  this  type  of  vessel  each  having 
Sterling  driven  auxiliary  generating  sets.  Also  the 
older  wooden  boats  of  this  fleet  are  similarly  powered 
with  Sterling  auxiliary  generating  sets. 

Many  of  the  finest  yachts  and  motorboats  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  Sterling  powered.  Among  the  notable 
yachts  on  San  Francisco  Bay  are  E.  M.  Mills'  (vice 
president  of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Coporation)  twin- 
screw  yacht  Memory;  William  Ford's  twin-screw  Are- 
quipa;  the  Gertrude,  formerly  owned  by  Newton  Neus- 
tadter  and  now  owned  by  W.  A.  Reubold. 

#  Diesel  Developments 

During  the  years  of  development  of  the  Sterling  gas- 
oline engine  the  Sterling  Company  developed  a  number 
of  diesel  models,  but  put  none  of  these  on  the  market. 
Relative  to  these  earlier  developments  of  Sterling  dies- 


Schematic  diagram  showing  operation  of  Sterling  crankless  diesel  engine. 
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Reciprocating  and  rolatinu  pa  n%  of  Sterling  crankleu  diesel. 


els,  Mr.  Criqui  stated  some  years  ajro  that  "they  were 
no  better  and  no  worse  than  the  leading  diesel  engines 
then  on  the  market,  and  subject  to  the  same  troubles 
and  ills.  Until  Sterling  can  produce  an  oil  engine  as 
reliable  as  the  Sterling  gas  engine,  we  will  not  put  a 
diesel  on  the  market." 

A  remark  made  by  one  of  the  leading  marine  repair 
houses  in  San  Francisco  is  pertinent.  This  was  ". .  .  a 
Sterling  engine  will  run  on  its  reputation." 

Considering  the  performance  obtained  from  the  Ster- 
ling gasoline  engine,  and  that  Mr.  Criqui  expects  equi- 
valent performance  from  the  new  Sterling  oil  engine, 
as  indicated  by  his  releasing  the  new  engine  to  produc- 
tion and  sale,  after  his  extreme  conservatism  in  the 
past,  it  is  apparent  that  shipowners  have  something  to 
look  forward  to  for  auxiliary  generator  sets,  either  for 
continuous  service  for  auxiliary  power,  with  generator 
.set  located  in  the  engine  room,  or  for  standby  auxiliary 
service  in  accordance  with  the  new  safety  legislation, 
which  requires  an  auxiliary  set  for  wireless  and  light- 
ing service,  located  well  above  danger  of  flooding  in 
an  emergency. 

The  new  oil  engine  has  a  continuous  duty  rating  of 
150  H.P.  at  1200  R.P.M.  As  indicated  by  the  accom- 
panying photograph  showing  the  installation  of  two  of 
these  engines  in  the  62  foot  yacht  Silver  Heels,  the 
engine  is  pleasing  in  appearance,  compact  in  size,  with 
a  much  lower  headroom  requirement  than  engines  of 
the  conventional  type  developing  the  same  horsepower 
and  speed. 

•  The  CrankletM  System 

The  Sterling  Oil  Engine,  which  is  called  by  its  man- 
ufacturer "Sterling  opposed  piston  crankless  compres 
sion  ignition  oil  engine,"  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  of 
the  opposed  j)iston  type,  two  pistons  operating  in  one 
cylinder — combustion  taking  place  between  the  pistons 
— one  piston  acting  as  a  cylinder  head  for  the  other. 
Pure  air  is  compressed  between  the  two  pistons  to  ap- 
proximately 500  pounds  compression  pressure,  at  which 
pressure  the  temperature  of  compression  is  sufficient 


to  fire  the  oil,  which  is  injected  at  top  dead  center.  The 
combustion  of  this  oil  forms  an  expansive  gas,  which 
forces  the  pistons  apart.  The  above  action  is  similar  to 
the  action  of  the  well-known  slow-speed  Sun-Doxford 
diesel,  which  engine  has  an  enviable  reputation  among 
shipowners,  for  its  reliability  and  smoothness  in  oper- 
ation. In  both  the  Sun  Uoxford  and  the  Sterling  oil 
engine  the  expansive  force  of  the  gas  acts  equally  on 
both  pistons  in  the  same  cylinder,  so  that  these  forces 
are  balanced. 

However,  the  Sterling,  instead  of  transmitting  the 
power  from  the  pistons  through  connecting  rods  and  a 
multiple  throw  crankshaft,  is  built  under  the  Michell 
patents  (the  Michell  thrust  bearing  is  the  English 
eciuivalent  of  the  well-known  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing 
used  in  this  country), and  transmits  the  power  by  means 
of  slipper  pads  to  discs  with  hardened  steel  surfaces, 
which  discs  are  mounted  on  and  rigidly  fastened  to 
the  main  drive  shaft. 

The  slipper  pads  have  babbitted  faces,  and  ride  on 
an  oil  film.  Four  oil  nozzles  spray  lubricating  oil  under 
pressure  directly  onto  the  disc  ahead  of  the  slipper 
pads,  the  oil  being  picked  up  by  a  wedge  action,  as  in 
the  Michell  thrust  bearing,  so  that  the  slippers  do  not 
make  a  metal  to  metal  contact. 

As  the  shaft  rotates  the  discs  attached  to  it  rotate, 
forcing  the  pistons  to  top  center  or  compression  posi- 
tion, at  which  point  the  oil  is  injected,  burns  and  ex- 
pands, and  forces  the  pistons  out,  causing  the  discs  to 
continue  rotating.  Original  start  of  rotation  is  obtain- 
ed through  electric  motors,  the  engine  being  equipped 
with  two  electric  starters,  either  of  which,  driving 
through  Bendix  countershaft  drive,  have  sufficient 
power  to  start  the  engine. 

The  babbitted  slipper  pads  are  carried  on  bridges, 
which  ride  on  two  bridge  guide  rods.  These  guides  hold 
the  bridge  and  attached  slipper  in  proper  position,  and 
absorb  the  tangential  component  of  the  piston  thrust, 
removing  such  thrust  from  the  cylinder  walls.  As  the 
slipper  pads  carried  by  the  bridge  are  connected  to  the 
piston  by  means  of  ball  and  socket  joints,  the  pistons 
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The  cniiser  yacht  Silver  Heels,  powered  with  two  150  H.P. 
Sterling  crankless  diesels. 

take  their  own  center  in  the  cylinders,  and  the  cylin- 
ders are  never  subject  to  side  thrust,  which  is  a  ma- 
terial source  of  cylinder  wear  in  the  conventional  type 
of  diesel. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  cylinders  are  grouped  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  about  the  main  shaft,  compressing  and 
firing  successively.  Thus  there  is  an  even  flow  of 
power  and  a  much  smoother  torque  curve  than  can 
possibly  be  obtained  by  a  vertical  type  of  engine.  The 
reciprocating  parts  themselves,  due  to  the  method  of 
transmitting  the  power  from  piston  to  main  shaft,  in- 
crease the  flywheel  effect  of  the  rotating  mass. 

•  Scavenging  Air 

Scavenging  air  is  supplied  from  compressor  pistons 
driven  by  the  power  pistons,  the  power  piston  on  the 
compressor  side  of  the  cylinder  acting  as  a  discharge 
valve  for  the  compressor  and  uncovering  the  scaveng- 
ing ports  in  the  cylinder  at  the  bottom  center.  The  air 
intake  to  the  compressor  cylinders  is  controlled  by  a 
single  rotary  valve  mounted  on  ball  bearings,  with  a 
positive  clearance  in  the  valve  housing,  so  there  can  be 
no  wear  at  this  point.  This  is  the  only  valve  in  the  en- 
gine aside  from  those  in  the  fuel  injection  pump. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  exhaust  ports  in  the  power 
cylinder  are  on  the  opposite  end  from  the  intake  or 
scavenging  ports,  and  are  uncovered  by  the  opposite 
piston.  This  provides  unaflow  scavenging  of  the  cylin- 
der, the  scavenging  air  sweeping  the  burnt  gases  ahead 
of  it,  so  that  when  the  compression  starts  only  pure 
air  is  left  in  the  cylinder.  Further,  as  the  slant  disc 
driving  the  piston  on  the  exhaust  end  of  the  cylinder 
is  stepped  about  20  degrees  ahead  of  the  other  disc 
driving  the  opposite  piston,  the  exhaust  port  opens  this 
amount  ahead  of  the  scavenging  port,  dropping  the 
pressure  in  the  cylinder  to  approximately  atmospheric 
before  the  scavenging  port  is  uncovered.  When  this  port 
is  uncovered,  the  scavenging  air  enters  at  a  pressure 
of  4  to  5  lbs.  with  a  swirling  motion,  due  to  the  shape 
of  the  intake  ports,  and  the  turbulence  thus  created 
-naterially  aids  combustion.  Because  of  the  closing  of 
the  exhaust  port  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  intake  or 
scavenging  port,  a  certain  amount  of  supercharging  is 
present  in  the  cylinders. 

•  Perfect  Combustion 

That  the  system  of  combustion  is  satisfactory  is  evi- 


denced by  the  exhaust,  which  is  absolutely  clear  at  all 
loads;  by  the  fuel  consumption,  the  engine  requiring 
less  than  .43  lbs.  per  brake  horsepower  hour  at  full 
load  including  the  driving  of  auxiliaries;  and  by  the 
fact  that  perfect  combustion  is  obtained  with  none  of 
the  diesel  "ping"  noticeable  in  many  small  diesels,  yet 
without  the  use  of  a  precombustion  chamber  of  any 
kind. 

The  exhaust  temperature  at  full  load  rating  of  the 
engine,  which  is  obtained  with  a  brake  M.E.P.  of  80 
pounds  per  square  inch  is  but  550  degrees. 

Incidentally,  the  writer  has  seen  logs  of  these  en- 
gines, where  two  of  them  were  operated  for  months, 
driving  the  same  generator — both  engines  operating  at 
the  same  time — in  which  the  exhaust  temperatures  of 
all  cylinders  in  both  engines  did  not  vary  25  degrees, 
showing  an  absolutely  equal  balance  of  load  between 
both  engines,  and  all  cylinders  of  both  engines. 

A  study  of  the  diagrammatic  photograph  produced 
herewith,  with  the  above  explanation,  will  make  the 
operation  of  this  engine  clear.  There  is  also  produced 
a  photograph  of  the  working  parts  of  the  engine,  show- 
ing the  pistons,  main  shaft  and  slant  discs  for  the  two 
opposite  cylinders,  the  pistons  for  the  other  two  cylin- 
ders not  being  shown.  The  simplicity  of  this  engine  is 
apparent. 

•  Advantages  Claimed 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  by  the  opposed  piston 
crankless  type  of  engine  are: 


One   of  the    150  H.P.  Sterling  crankless  dieseb 
on  the  yacht  Silver  Heels. 
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1.  Eliminatiun  of  complicated  cylinder  head  cast- 
ings, always  a  possible  source  of  trouble  in  diesel  en- 
gines. 

2.  Elimination  of  exhaust  and  intake  valves,  which 
require  periodic  regrindirig. 

3.  Elimination  of  push  rods,  cams,  rollers,  rocker 
arms,  essential  to  valve  operation  in  four  cycle  engines, 
or  two  cycle  engines  with  exhaust  ports  in  the  head, 
or  valve  controlled  auxiliary  scavenging   ports. 

4.  Elimination  of  cylinder  head  gaskets  subject  to 
high  compression  and  combustion  pressure. 

5.  Reduction  in  cooling  water  requirements  for 
proper  cooling,  due  to  absence  of  water  cooled  cylinder 
heads. 

6.  Positive  valve  timing,  as  the  intake  and  exhaust 
ports  are  controlled  each  by  its  respective  piston. 

7.  Better  combustion,  due  to  unaflow  scavenging, 
turbulence,  etc. 

8.  Absence  of  precombustion  chamber,  found  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  "diesel  ping"  and  obtain  good  com- 
bustion in  other  small  diesels. 

9.  An  efficient  valveless  scavenging  pump,  inherent 
in  the  engine,  positively  driven  and  timed. 

10.  Elimination  of  side  thrust  on  cylinder  walls. 

11.  Elimination  of  tensile  stresses  in  cylinder  cast- 
ings. 

12.  Balanced  forces  of  combustion,  due  to  opposed 
piston  construction. 

13.  Elimination  of  connecting  rod  bearings  and  con- 
necting rod  bolts  under  tension.  Pressure  is  always 
against  discs,  with  no  reversal  of  stresses. 

14.  Greater  effective  bearing  surface  under  slipper 
pads,  with  wedge  film  lubrication  (The  Michell  pa- 
tent) than  in  conventional  connecting  rod  bearing — in 
which  a  great  portion  of  the  projected  area  is  ineffec- 
tive. 

15.  Positive  setting  of  clearance  under  the  pads  by 
means  of  "feelers,"  with  no  hit  or  miss  guess  work. 

16.  Elimination  of  multi-throw  crankshaft  with 
many  points  of  weakness  at  the  webs  of  the  various 
crank  throws,  and  with  numerous  main  bearings  re- 
quiring careful  alignment.  The  Sterling  shaft  is  one 
single  large  diameter  turned  forging  of  ample  strength, 
carried  in  three  main  bearings,  lubricated  under  pres- 
sure. 

17.  Lower  head  room  and  less  space  requirement. 

18.  A  more  accessible  engine.  Pistons  can  be  remov- 
ed and  replaced  by  merely  removing  side  plates,  with 
no  disturbance  of  the  rest  of  the  engine.  Cylinders  can 
then  be  removed  and  replaced  without  disturbing  any 
other  parts  except  the  exhaust  manifold  casting  at- 
tached to  the  cylinder  being  removed. 

19.  Complete  enclosure  of  accessories  by  readily  re- 
m«)vable  covers. 

20.  Elimination  of  high  pressure  starting  compres 
8or  separately  driven,  high  pressure  air  storage  tanks, 
etc.,  the  engine  being  equipped  with  two  electric 
starters  with  Bendix  drive,  either  of  which  is  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  start  the  engine. 

21.  Lower  installation  costs  because  of  smoothness 
and  lack  of  vibration  reducing  foundation  costs,  and 


the  fact  that  engine  is  furnished  complete  with  all  ac- 
cessories. 

22.  Lower  maintenance  because  of  elimination  of 
cylinder  heads,  valves,  gaskets,  connecting  rod  bear- 
ings, bolts,  etc.,  which  have  been  the  major  items  in 
diesel  engine  maintenance  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  the  150  H.P.  engine  now  going  into 
production,  two  larger  models  are  expected  to  be  in 
production  within  the  year. 


A  New  Line 

of  Gate  Valves 

A  new  line  of  standard  iron-body  wedge  gate  valves, 
which  has  been  developed  by  The  Kennedy  Valve  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  has  several  features  which  in- 
terest engineers  and  other  users  of  valves. 

The  metal  in  these  valves  is  of  a  particularly  dense 
structure,  and  on  test  by  an  outside  laboratory  has 
proved  to  be  more  than  50  per  cent  stronger  than  ordi- 
nary cast  iron.  To  further  insure  strength  and  rigidity, 
the  bodies  are  of  oval  section  with  well-rounded  cor- 
ners, the  flanges  and  bolts  are  heavy,  and  ribbing  is 
provided  at  the  flanges  on  the  larger  flanged-end 
valves  and  at  the  yokes  and  caps  of  outside-screw-and- 
yoke  valves. 

There  are  no  studs  at  any  part  of  the  valves,  and  all 
bolts  have  the  nuts  above  the  flanges  and  with  ample 
room  for  standard  open-end  wrenches.  In  addition  to 
this  feature  of  convenience,  both  non-rising  stem  and 
outside-screw-and-yoke  types  have  special  provisions 
to  facilitate  repacking.  For  example,  the  latter  type  has 
eye  bolts  at  the  stuffing  box  which  swing  out  of  the 
way,  with  washer  nuts  which  eliminate  the  annoyance 
of  loose  washers,  packing  gland  with  slotted  flange 
bolts,  and  shelves  on  the  inside  of  the  yoke  to  hold  the 
gland  out  of  the  way.  The  stuffing-box  bolts  and  nuts 
are  rust-proofed  to  prevent  corrosion. 

An  additional  feature  of  special  interest  is  the  use 
of  heavy  bronze  bushings  wherever  the  stem  passes 
through  a  cast-iron  part,  as  at  the  yoke  cap,  packing 
gland,  and  stuffing  box.  These  bushings  prevent  cor- 
rosion and  scoring  of  the  stem,  which  might  make  oper- 
ation more  difficult  and  wear  out  the  packing  quickly. 

The  screwed-end  valves  have  round  ends  for  best  dis- 
tribution of  metal,  and  lugs  for  convenient  application 
of  pipe  or  chain  wrench.  Handwheel  rims  are  of  oval 
section,  and  have  only  five  spokes,  permitting  ample 
room  for  the  operator's  hands  even  if  gloved. 

The  discs  are  reinforced  with  interior  posts,  are 
self-draining  in  any  position,  and  are  reversible  and 
interchangeable.  Stems  have  acme  standard  threads 
with  thread  contact  surface  at  least  1';  times  the  stem 
diameter.  Special  provisions  in  both  non-rising  stem 
and  out^ide-screw-and-yoke  types  keep  the  stem  in  per- 
fect alignment  at  all  times. 

These  valves  are  made  in  all  standard  sizes  from  !'■: 
inches  to  60  inches  for  steam  working  pressures  of  150 
pounds  and  water  working  pressures  of  200  pounds. 
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Culled  from  Recent  Reports  of  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Various  Other  Sources 


•  Strike  Stifles  Pacific  Shipping 

That  Pacific  International  Trade  feels  in  a  very  vital 
way  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  tie-up  of  Pacific 
Coast  ports,  due  to  maritime  labor  difficulties,  is  indi- 
cated in  two  recent  Federal  releases  to  the  press.  The 
first  of  these,  from  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission, is  dated  December  2,  and  concerns  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  that  body  from  Alfred  Kohlberg,  Inc.,  im- 
porters, at  1  West  37th  Street,  New  York. 

The  text  of  the  Kohlberg  letter  follows: 

"We  import  embroidered  linens,  handkerchiefs, 
gloves  and  silk  piece  goods  from  China  and  have  for 
many  years  been  loyal  shippers  on  the  American  Mail 
Line  and  the  Dollar  Line,  both  via  Panama  and  for 
overland  rail  shipment. 

"Two  years  ago  our  shipments  were  held  up  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  a  strike  with  which  we  had  no  con- 
cern, causing  cancellations  by  our  customers  and  se- 
vere losses.  This  year  the  same  thing  is  happening  to 
us  while  we  see  competitors  who  have  been  using  the 
somewhat  faster  Canadian  Pacific  services  receive 
their  goods  while  ours  are  tied  up  all  around  the  Pacific 
Coast,  as  our  holiday  season  passes  and  our  customers 
cancel  on  account  of  non-delivery. 

"We  have  no  interest  in  the  issues  of  the  strike  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  parties  at  interest  in  that 
strike  apparently  have  no  interest  in  our  affairs.  What 
the  issues  are  and  where  right  and  justice  lie,  we  do 
not  know,  but  in  view  of  the  lack  of  interest  in  our  af- 
fairs by  the  shipowners  and  strikers,  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  in  the  future  to  ship  via  foreign  services 
where  these  stoppages  appear  to  be  less  frequent  than 
in  the  American  shipping  service. 

"We  are  addressing  your  Commission  as  official 
overseers  of  the  American  Merchant  Fleet  to  ask  you 
whether  our  decision,  in  your  opinion,  is  a  sound  one." 

The  text  of  Adnliral  Wiley's  reply  follows: 

"The  Commission  regrets  your  predicament.  You  are 
not  alone  in  it  as  we  have  received  similar  letters  from 
many  American  shippers  and  others  whose  business 
has  been  dislocated  by  the  Maritime  strike.  However, 
we  believe  it  beyond  our  province  to  say  whether  or 
not  your  decision  in  ths  circumstances  is  a  sound  one. 
The  Government  is  striving  to  effect  an  early  settle- 
ment of  the  present  dispute  and  bring  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  peace  in  the  shipping  industry 
which  will  eliminate  the  distressing  conditions  to  which 
you  refer. 

"In  the  meantime  we  bespeak  your  patience  and  con- 
tinued support  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine." 

The  second  release  is  from  the  Panama  Canal  and 


shows  the  effect  on  canal  revenues,  which  have  drop- 
ped more  than  one-half  million  dollars  a  month.  The 
statement  from  the  Canal  follows: 

"Because  of  the  tie-up  of  many  vessels  at  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Coast  ports  during  the  maritime  strike,  the 
Panama  Canal  suffered  a  decrease  of  23.65  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  ships  that  passed  through  the  waterway 
in  November,  as  compared  with  October.  Tolls  for  No- 
vember were  $593,703.98  less  than  those  for  October, 
and  $308,766.32  less  than  in  November  of  last  year. 

"During  October  368  ocean-going  and  67  local  com- 
mercial vessels  under  300  net  tons  (Panama  Canal 
Measurement)  transited  the  Canal.  Tolls  on  the  ocean- 
going ships  aggregated  $1,488,054.25,  and  on  the  local 
vessels  $3,331.03,  a  total  of  $1,491,385.28. 

"In  November  the  daily  average  number  of  ocean- 
going commercial  vessels  passing  through  the  Canal 
was  12.27  and  the  daily  average  tolls  collection  was 
$49,601.81,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  15.55  ves- 
sels and  '$67,153.49  in  tolls  for  the  pi-evious  month,  and 
an  average  of  13.93  vessels  and  $59,894.02  in  tolls  for 
the  month  of  November,  1935. 

"The  average  amount  of  tolls  paid  by  each  of  the 
ocean-going  commercial  vessels  last  month  was 
$4,043.63,  as  compared  with  $4,298.61  for  the  equivalent 
month  last  year.  Compared  with  October  of  this  year, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  November  of  21.09  per  cent  in 
the  average  daily  number  of  ships  that  went  through 
the  Canal  and  26.14  per  cent  in  the  daily  average 
amount  of  tolls  collected." 

•  The  General  Steamship  Corporation  monthly  Freight 
and  Charter  Marketing  Report  for  December  1  em- 
phasizes the  effect  of  the  maritime  strike 

"Since  our  last  report  of  November  1,  United  States 
Pacific  Coast  ports  have  been  tied  up  by  a  general 
maritime  strike.  A  complete  paralysis  of  shipping  and 
a  partial  paralysis  of  allied  industries  has  been  the 
result,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  tanker  trades.  Un- 
told harm  is  being  inflicted  upon  American  business, 
incalculable  costs  are  piling  up  each  and  every  day, 
markets  are  being  lost,  and  ships  that  ply  the  seven 
seas  are  shunning  our  shores.  Merchandise,  sold  by 
firms  abroad  in  all  good  faith  to  American  importers, 
is  rotting  in  ships  lying  in  our  harbors,  or  upon  our 
docks,  and  in  other  instances  is  returned  in  the  same 
vessels  to  place  of  origin  or  diverted  to  other  foreign 
markets. 

"It  is  often  said  that  'It  is  an  ill-wind  that  blows  no 
one  some  good,'  and  during  the  present  paralysis  of 
United  States  Pacific  Coast  shipping,  British  Columbia 
has  been  the  gateway  for  oversea  trade.  Congested 
conditions  are  reported  at  the  port  of  Vancouver,  which 
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is  enjoyinK  uninterrupted  and  tremendously  increased 
husiness.  There  have  been  no  charters  effected  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  loading  at  United  States  ports;  hence 
there  is  no  market  upon  which  to  report  this  month." 

In  this  connection,  a  recently  received  Department 
of  Commerce  release  is  of  great  interest  as  showing 
how  changes  in  trade  routing  are  not  so  simple  as  their 
surface  appearances  would  indicate.  Here  is  the  re- 
lease: 

"In  view  of  the  shipping  emergency,  shippers  of 
American  goods  to  the  Philippines  via  Vancouver  are 
informed  that  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Manila  is 
unable  to  waive  customs  provisions,  which  require  di- 
rect shipment  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  and  shipment 
through  Canada  in  bond.  All  shipments  not  conforming 
are  subject  to  the  regular  Philippine  duty." 


International  Trade  Notes 

The  British  Columbia  salmon  pack  for  the  current 
season  shows  an  appreciable  increase  over  1935.  As  of 
October  31.  1936,  the  pack  amounted  to  1,804,181  cases, 
compared  with  1,484,862  cases  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  This  year's  pack  of  sockeye  totaled 
409,321  cases  against  346,074  cases  in  1935;  chums, 
538,203  cases,  against  384,907;  pinks,  584,705,  against 
506,274,  and  cohoe.  208.518.  against  210,908. 

Colombian  Motor  Vehicle  Market.  Colombia's  favor- 


This  if  a  seagoing  church  luod  in  the  delta  of  (he  Parana  River, 
Argmdna.  It  is  of  steel,  assembled  by  welding  with  an  American 
wcMcr  wpplied  by  the  Lincoln   Electric   Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


able  economic  position  is  indicated  in  the  continued 
improvement  in  automotive  imports  into  that  countrj'. 
Arrivals  of  all  types  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  amounted  to  3,137  unitit,  which  is 
only  8  units  under  the  total  for  the  complete  year  1935. 
American  passenger  cars  and  trucks  as  usual  dominat- 
ed the  market,  accounting  for  1,731  units  and  1.336 
units,  respectively,  in  the  Januar>'-September  period 
of  1936. 

New  Zealand  Rabbits.  New  Zealand's  export  trade  in 
rabbit  skins,  it  is  pointed  out,  has  sharply  expanded  in 
the  last  four  years.  Shipments  abroad  in  1935  totaled 
13,536,745  skins,  compared  with  13.035.015  .skins  in 
1934  and  6,660,140  skins  in  1932.  Approximately  60  per 
cent  of  the  direct  exports  are  consigned  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  bulk  of  the  ship- 
ments to  the  United  Kingdom  eventually  are  purchased 
by  American  hatters  and  furriers. 

In  1932.  the  average  price  per  skin  was  approximate- 
ly 3  cents,  while  in  1935  it  had  risen  to  ll'--  cents. 
During  the  current  year,  due  to  the  unprecedented 
demand,  the  price  has  advanced  to  18  cents  per  skin. 
In  the  past  seven  years  exports  of  New  Zealand  rabbit 
skins  have  amounted  to  66,114,000  pieces,  valued  at 
$6,447,437. 

British  Malayan  Trade.  Exports  from  British  Malaya 
to  the  United  States  advanced  from  a  total  value  of 
$59,912,000  in  1933  to  $124,000,000  in  1935  and  this  year 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  amount  to  approximately 
$130,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  British  Malaya  increased  from  $2,397,- 
000  in  1933  to  $5,250,000  in  1935.  and  indications  are 
that  the  1936  total  will  approximate  $6,000,000.  it  was 
stated. 

The  outlook  for  Malaya  in  1937  is  exceptionally 
bright.  Rubber  prices  have  been  rising  steadily  through- 
out the  last  half  of  1936,  and  with  the  assurance  of  in- 
creased production  in  1937  more  revenue  is  certain. 
With  International  Tin  Control  Renewal  a  further  pe- 
riod of  prosperity  for  the  local  tin  industn.-  is  at  hand. 
All  signs  at  the  present  time  indicate  an  increase  in 
the  Malaya's  export  trade  to  the  United  States,  and  in- 
creased imports  of  American  products  into  that  mar- 
ket. 

Batavia  and  Manila  Air  Service.  The  successful 
flight  recently  made  by  an  American  newspaper  cor- 
respondent between  Batavia,  Java,  and  Manila  may  be 
the  forerunner  of  a  regular  air  service  between  those 
two  points. 

The  plane  used  was  chartered  from  the  Netherlands 
Indies  Airways  (KNILM).  It  followed  the  regular  route 
of  the  KNILM  as  far  as  Balikpapan,  Borneo,  where  the 
present  regular  passenger  line  ends.  The  660  miles  be- 
tween Balikpapan,  Borneo,  and  Zamboanga,  Philippine 
Islands,  was  made  in  3  hours  and  25  minutes,  from 
which  place  the  plane  proceeded  to  Manila.  Total 
elapsed  time  from  Batavia  to  Manila,  including  a  14- 
hour  overnight  stop,  totaled  a  little  over  29  hours. 

As  this  flight  was  made  without  special  attempt  at 
speed,  and  included  all  the  stops  that  would  probably 
be  included  on  a  regular  service  to  Manila,  the  ease 
with  which  the  plane  reached  that  city  in  less  than  30 
hours  surprised  even  officials  of  the  KNILM,  who  had 
expected  the  flight  to  take  over  50  hours. 
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New  Super  Air  Liners 

$^yOOOy00o  Fleet  of  28  Great  Land  Planes  to  Serve  United  Air  Lines 
and  Make  Connections  with  Water  Transport 


Another  link  in  the  water-air  chain  connecting  wide- 
ly separated  ports  of  the  world  by  a  system  of  rapid 
and  luxurious  transportation  will  have  been  forged  in 
the  near  future  when  United  Air  Lines  launches  the 
last  of  its  new  $3,000,000  fleet  of  210-miles-an-hour  12- 
ton  twin-engined  Douglas  air  liners. 

Blazing  new  trails  in  air  service,  United  will  have  in 
operation  in  the  near  future  28  new  sky  Pullmans  en- 
abling air  travelers  to  cross  the  continent  in  a  few 
hours,  surrounded  by  the  essential  comforts  of  an 
ocean  liner.  This  fleet  of  modern  air  liners 
will  consist  of  ten  21-passenger  planes,  ten  14-passen- 
ger  super  de  luxe  transports,  and  eight  sleepers.  Unit- 
ed officials  announced  that  the  21-passenger  planes 
are  destined  for  use  on  the  Pacific  Coast  run  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  while  the  de  luxe 
transports  and  the  sleepers  will  be  placed  in  service 
on  the  Mid-continent  route  between  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  New  York.  The  fleet  of  10-passenger  Boeings  pre- 
viously used  by  the  air  line  will  be  employed  on  short 
hauls  to  supplement  the  service  offered  by  the  mam- 
moth Douglases. 

First  of  the  21-passenger  planes  was  placed  in  ser- 
vice in  the  middle  of  December,  and  has  already  justi- 
fied the  vision  of  United  officials  in  ordering  the 
$3,000,000  outlay  for  expansion  of  its  sei'vice,  accord- 


Queen  of  the  airways — A  21-pa$senger,  12-ton,  twin-row  Wasp  engine,  Douglas  sky  liner. 


ing  to  S.  A.  Stimpson,  Pacific  Coast  traffic  manager 
for  the  line.  Stimpson  declared  that  travel  over  United 
Air  Lines  has  increased  20  per  cent  during  the  past 
year  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  passengers  on 
the  coast-to-coast  run  are  world  travelers  hastening 
across  the  continent  to  make  sailing  connections.  Dur- 
ing the  same  12-months'  period  air  express  shipments 
increased  33  per  cent  and  air  mail  approximately  24 
per  cent. 

These  planes,  with  a  wing  spread  of  95  feet,  are  the 
nation's  most  powerful  land  planes,  having  two  14- 
cylinder  twin-row  Wasp  engines,  each  capable  of  de- 
veloping 1150  horsepower.  The  giant  air  liners  have  a 
wing  area  of  987  square  feet,  are  64  feet  long,  16  feet 
high,  and  carry  two  pilots,  21  passengers,  a  stewardess, 
and  cargo.  The  planes  have  a  top  speed  of  210  miles 
per  hour,  a  cruising  speed  of  three  miles  a  minute,  and 
a  cruising  range  of  1500  miles.  Because  of  their  vast 
cruising  range,  the  new  ships  will  enable  United  sub- 
stantially to  reduce  coast-to-coast  flying  time. 

New  features  in  design  construction,  as  well  as  lux- 
ury and  comfort,  are  incorporated  in  the  planes,  which 
have  the  quiet  luxury  of  a  cluto  car.  The  air  in  the 
cabin  is  changed  every  minute,  fresh  air  being  pre- 
heated by  a  steam  system  which  permits  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  cabin  to  be  maintained  at  70  degrees  when 
the  outside  thermometer  registers 
30  degrees  below  zero. 

The  powerful  14-cylinder  Wasp 
engines  take  the  ■24,000-pound 
transport  off  the  ground  after  a 
run  of  only  980  feet.  With  full 
load,  the  plane  will  climb  to  28,- 
000  feet,  while  level  flight  can  be 
maintained  at  9,500  feet  with  only 
one  engine  in  operation.  The 
cabin  salon  is  approximately  eight 
feet  wide,  27  feet  long,  and  6^/2 
feet  high,  and  is  equipped  with 
every  convenience  for  the  comfort 
of  the  travelers,  including  galley, 
stewardess  compartment,  and  la- 
vatory. 

In  addition  to  the  two  human 
pilots  these  planes  are  equipped 
with  a  robot  pilot,  which  can  fly 
the  ship  without  human  hands 
touching  the  controls.  The  planes 
are  also  equipped  with  de-icers  on 
the  wings  and  propellers,  thus 
eliminating  one  of  nature's  handi- 
caps while  flying  in  cold  weather. 
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Port  of 

Portland  Notes 


#The  Coastwise  Line. 

Announcement  of  the  proposal  to  establish  a  steam- 
ship service  between  Portland,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles,  known  as  the  Coastwise  Line,  with 
headquarters  in  Portland,  and  with  Hector  M.  Hunt, 
Portland,  as  president,  put  to  rest  numerous  rumors 
afloat  in  steamship  circles  during  the  latter  portion 
of  1936. 

Mr.  Hunt  said  the  company  would  have  six  stan- 
dard type  steel  steamers  in  the  service  at  the  begin- 
ning, three  operating  between  Portland,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  three  between  Seattle  and  the 
California  ports,  with  sailings  southbound  from  the 
northern  ports  and  northbound  from  San  Francisco 
each  Saturday. 

While  the  headquarters  office  will  be  maintained  in 
Portland,  the  company  will  have  its  own  office  in 
Seattle  and  will  be  represented  in  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  by  the  Panama  Pacific  Line,  intercoastal 
service  of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Com- 
pany. In  fact,  the  Coastwise  Line  will  serve  as  the 
coastwise  feeder  of  the  Panama  Pacific  Line,  trans- 
shipping freight  at  San   Francisco. 

The  Portland  terminal  will  be  the  former  Admiral 
Line  terminal,  which  is  owned  by  the  Spokane,  Port- 
land and  Seattle  Railroad,  and  is  being  reconditioned 
for  its  new  employment.  Two  high-speed  marine  ele- 
vators are  being  installed  to  handle  freight  from  river 
boats  and  barges. 

The  Coastwise  Line  proposes  to  transport  much  of 
the  Crown-Willamette  Paper  Company's  products  from 
the  northern  ports  to  California  and  to  handle  general 
freight  northbound. 

Mr.  Hunt  did  not  immediately  announce  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  new  service,  but  stated  that  they  were 
important  cargo-producing  firms  in  Seattle,  Portland, 
and  San  Francisco.  He  did  not  identify  the  vessels 
to  be  employed,  although  the  maritime  industry  be- 
lieved they  would  be  either  Admiral  or  Nelson  Line 
steamers  forced  into  idleness  when  those  two  veteran 
services  withdrew  from  the  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  Hunt,  who  will  be  president  of  the  company, 
became  interested  in  the  steamship  business  before 
the  world  war,  when,  as  a  student  at  University  of 
Washington,  he  joined  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company 
at  Seattle  for  part  time  employment.  He  joined  Yama- 
shita  Shipping  Company  after  the  war,  was  transfer- 
red to  Portland  in  1923,  and  later  became  district  man- 
ager in  Portland. 

In  1926  he  joined  Columbia  Pacific  Shipping  Com- 
pany as  general  agent  in  Japan  and  North  China,  and 
in  1928  was  transferred  to  Manila  as  general  agent.  He 
returned  to  Portland  in  1931  to  become  manager  of  the 


Hector  M.  Hunt,  pres- 
ident of  the  Coa5twi»«' 
Line,  new  steamihip 
service,  Portland,  Seal- 
tie,  San  Francisco. 


Oriental  services  of  States  Steamship  Company,  which 
succeeded  Columbia  Pacific  Shipping  Company,  and 
remained  in  that  position  until  last  May,  when  he  re- 
signed to  organize  his  own  company.  The  Coastwise 
Line  is  the  first  product  of  his  private  efforts. 

During  his  thirteen  years  of  participation  in  Port- 
land's maritime  affairs  he  has  been  exceptionally  popu- 
lar, and  his  new  venture  has  the  good  wishes  of  hun- 
dreds of  friends  up  and  down  the  Coast. 

•  Strike  Stagnates  Shipping  and  Cripples  Industry. 

As  the  holiday  season  neared,  Portland's  water- 
front remained  quiet,  with  22  American  vessels  idle 
in  Columbia  River  ports  and  a  handful  of  foreign  bot- 
toms coming  and  going  in  search  of  cargo.  One  vessel, 
the  Norwegian  motorship  Primero,  brought  a  cargo  of 
Argentine  com,  which  was  needed  by  farmers  and 
poultry  raisers  in  Oregon  and  which  the  joint  union 
strike  committee  agreed  to  discharge  in  view  of  the 
shortage. 

Other  vessels  did  not  fare  as  well.  Several  Japanese 
steamers,  the  Greek  steamer  Nemea,  and  the  Danish 
motorship  Nordpol  arrived  for  wheat  and  lumber  car- 
goes and  finally  drifted  away  to  British  Columbia  when 
their  owners  decided  not  to  attempt  to  wait  out  the 
strike. 

The  Greek  steamer  Mount  Atlas  and  Panaman  mo- 
torship Noumea,  ex-Danish  Jutlandia.  were  both  cas- 
ualties in  early  December.  The  former  was  forced  into 
Astoria  for  replacement  of  her  shifted  lumber  deck- 
load  after  encountering  heavy  seas,  and  the  latter 
suffered  engine  trouble  and  had  to  be  towed  into  the 
Columbia  River  by  the  coast  guard  cutter  Onondaga. 
Unable  to  get  striking  unions  to  permit  drydock  em- 
ployees to  accept  employment,  Portland  ship  repair 
yards  were  forced  to  pass  up  a  $50,000  repair  job  on 
the  Noumea,  and  she  was  subsequently  towed  to  Vic- 
toria, B.C.,  for  repairs. 

Steamship  operators  announced  that  after  the  strike 
was  ended,  nearly  one  week  would  be  required  to  get 
their  vessels  in  shape  for  service.  While  not  many 
vessels  idle  in  the  Columbia  River's  fresh  water  would 
require    drydocking.    States    Line,    in    particular,    pro- 
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posed  to   drydock  its   steamers   laid  up  in   salt  water 

ports. 

•  Portland  Propeller  Club. 

Portland  chapter,  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States,  became  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  national 
organization  December  4,  when  Captain  F.  E.  Lovejoy, 
Seattle  northwest  vice-President,  presented  the  club's 
charter  at  a  dinner  meeting.  K.  C.  Conyers,  president 
of  the  Portland  club,  accepted  it. 

Frank  Branch  Riley,  silver-tongued  attorney,  was 
toastmaster,  and  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing, Mayor  Joseph  K.  Carson,  who  expressed  some 
of  his  personal  sentiments  regarding  the  maritime 
strike.  He  told  how  a  number  of  West  Coast  mayors, 
attending  the  national  conference  of  mayors  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  two  weeks  before,  had  placed  themselves 
on  record  applying  the  arbitration  principles  of  the 
American  railroad  labor  act  to  the  maritime  indus- 
try. 

A  number  of  University  of  Oregon  students  were 
present  and  expressed  their  intention  of  forming  a 
chapter  of  the  club  at  Eugene. 


•  North  Jetty  Repairs. 

The  north  jetty  at  the  Columbia  River  entrance  is 
the  next  big  repair  project  to  be  tackled  by  the  United 
States  Engineer  Corps  in  the  Portland  area.  Colonel 
Thomas  M.  Robins,  division  engineer,  revealed  in  his 
address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Port  of  Vancouver, 
Washington,   terminal  No.   2,  December   3. 

Colonel  Robins  said  the  army  engineers  had  recom- 
mended that  $700,000  be  budgeted  for  repair  of  that 
jetty  during  the  1937  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1, 
1937.  The  jetty  is  much  smaller  than  the  south  jetty, 
which  was  reconditioned  during  the  last  three  and  a 
half  years  at  a  cost  of  nearly  i$4,000,000. 

•  Shipping  Club. 

Portland  Shipping  Club  indefinitely  postponed  its 
annual  Christmas  cruise,  originally  dated  for  Decem- 
ber 19,  in  view  of  the  maritime  strike,  which  had  seri- 
ously affected  the  financial  condition  of  many-  of  the 
shippers  and  operators  who  usually  attend  these  par- 
ties. The  arrangements  committee  had  planned  a 
dinner  and  vaudeville  show  that  would  cost  about 
$1500  to  produce. 


Seattle  Shipping  Briefs 


•  New  Oil  Barge  and  Tug 

H.  C.  Hanson,  Seattle  naval  architect,  recently  com- 
pleted one  of  his  most  important  contracts,  the  con- 
struction of  a  60-foot  diesel-powered  tug  and  a  90-foot 
steel  gasoline  barge  for  Kirk  Thompson,  Spokane  oil 
distributor  for  the  General  Petroleum  Corporation.  The 
vessels  will  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  gasoline 
up  the  Columbia  River  to  Attalia,  one  mile  beyond 
Wallula,  from  Portland.  Tanks  have  already  been 
erected  at  Attalia  to  store  the  cargoes  from  this  barge. 
The  tug  and  the  barge  were  delivered  to  their  owner 
in  Portland  December  16.  They  were  designed  by  Han- 
son and  built  by  him  at  the  plant  of  Maritime  Ship- 
yards, Inc.,  in  Seattle. 

The  tug  is  60  feet  long,  17  feet  beam,  and  of  shallow 
draft,  drawing  only  3V-i  feet  of  water.  She  is  heavily 
constructed  of  yellow  cedar  and  iron  bark.  The  vessel 
has  a  V-bottom,  with  twin  semi-tunnels  of  a  type  es- 
pecially designed  by  Hanson. 

The  tug  was  christened  Mary  Gail  for  Thompson's 
three-year-old  daughter,  Mary  Gail  Thompson.  The 
craft  is  equipped  with  two  200-horsepower  eight-cylin- 
der Winton  diesel  motors.  The  engines  drive  two  3V2- 
foot  diameter  propellers  through  a  3  to  1  reduction 
gear  and  give  the  Gail  a  speed  of  14  miles  an  hour, 
navigating  free  and  from  seven  to  ten  miles  an  hour 
when  pulling  or  pushing  the  loaded  barge. 

Capable  of  carrying  100,000  gallons  of  gasoline,  the 
barge,  90  feet  long,  is  30  feet  beam  and  about  six  feet 
in  depth.  It  is  of  steel  welded  construction  and  will 
draw  about  seven  inches  when  light  and  about  four 
feet  when  loaded.  Fourteen  expansion  domes  are  pro- 
vided to  take  care  of  increase  in  volume  of  liquid  cargo 


during  hot  weather. 

•  Fishboat  Fleet  Outfitting 

Three  hundred  fishermen,  who  man  Seattle's  trolling 
fleet,  early  in  February  will  begin  outfitting  150  craft 
for  the  1937  season  on  banks  off  Cape  Flattery,  the 
west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  Washington 
coast. 

More  than  4,000,000  pounds  of  salmon  wex-e  caught 
by  the  fleet  during  last  season.  The  catches  were 
brought  to  Seattle  direct  by  vessels  of  the  trolling 
fleet,  or  landed  at  Neah  Bay  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  delivered  to  Seattle  by 
carrier  vessels. 

•  Markey  Acquires  Cunningham 

The  Markey  Machinery  Company  and  the  Doran 
Company,  both  of  Seattle,  have  purchased  the  plants, 
business  and  patents  of  the  Allan  Cunningham  Com- 
pany of  Seattle,  internationally  known  manufacturer 
of  marine  equipment.  The  late  Allan  Cunningham  built 
up  a  fine  reputation  for  the  efficiency  and  reliability 
of  the  steam  and  electric  driven  deck  auxiliaries  bear- 
ing his  name. 

The  Markey  Company  will  take  over  the  marine 
auxiliary  equipment  of  the  Allan  Cunningham  Com- 
pany and  will  build  an  addition  to  its  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  well-known  line.  The  Doran  Com- 
pany will  take  over  the  manufacture  of  the  famous 
Cunningham  whistles. 

•  Maritime  Commission   Dockings 

Four  Maritime  Commission  freighters,  which  have 
been  idle  in  Lake  Union,  Seattle,  nearly  five  years  will 
be  drydocked  for  survey  to  determine  their  fitness  for 
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New    (ug    Mary    Gail,    built    of    yellow    cedar    and    iron    bark    and 
powered  by  Winton  diesels,   tows  all  welded  steel  oil  barge. 

service  as  units  of  the  American  merchant  marine  or 
naval  auxiliaries,  according  to  word  received  in  Se- 
attle. The  vessels  are  the  steel  steamships  Pacific 
Hemlock,  Pacific  Pine,  Pacific  Spruce,  and  Pacific 
Redwood,  which  have  been  moored  in  the  lake  since 
early  in  1932. 
•  Port  Personals 

K.  D.  McKenzie,  district  passenger  agent  in  Seattle, 
and  A.  S.  Stewart,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  in 
San  Francisco,  for  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company, 
will  leave  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year  for  a  tour  of 
the  Middle  West  and  East,  where  they  will  make  a  sur- 
vey of  prospects  for  Alaska  excursion  travel  in  1937. 
Re.servations  for  Alaska  cruises  are  being  made,  al- 
though no  sailing  dates  have  been  set  due  to  the  mari- 
time strike. 

The  trading  schooners  Discoverer  and  Kasilof,  own- 
ed by  Captain  Heinie  Berger,  veteran  Alaskan,  have 
arrived  in  Seattle  from  the  North  and  are  tied  up  for 
the  winter.  The  vessels  operated  from  Seward  to  An- 
chorage, Cook  Inlet. 

Lieutenant  Commander  G.  B.  Gelly,  public  relations 
officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  U.  C,  was  in  Seattle  recently  on  a  tour  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

John  L.  Moc^,  purser  of  the  American  Mail  liner 
President  Grant,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Ta- 


coma  Oriental  Steamship  Company  in  Tacoma.  He  will 
be  employed  in  the  freight  and  passenger  department*. 
Moure  was  purser  of  the  President  Grant  when  the 
vessel  carried  Vice  President  John  N.  Garner  and  a 
delegation  of  United  States  senatcjrs  and  representa- 
tives to  Manila  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  Manuel 
Quezon  as  first  president  of  the  Philippines. 

Paul  H.  .McClelland,  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
.N'ip|)on  Yusen  Kaisha,  with  head(|uarters  in  Seattle, 
and  Mrs.  Mc(.'lelland,  sailed  Christmas  Day  on  the 
liner  Heian  Maru  for  the  Orient.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clelland will  visit  Yokohama,  Tokyo,  Kobe,  and  other 
cities  in  Japan,  and  then  go  to  China.  It  will  be  their 
first  trip  to  the  Orient. 

Commander  L.  V.  Kielhorn,  who  came  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  1934  from  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  said 
good-bye  to  Seattle  December  19  when  his  ship,  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Chelan,  sailed  for  her  new  station 
at  Boston.  Commander  Kielhorn  formerly  was  chief  of 
staff  of  the  Seattle  Division  of  the  Coast  Guard,  re- 
lieving Commander  Fred  A.  Zeusler  when  the  latter 
was  transferred  to  Coast  Guard  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  Chelan  steamed  for  the  East  Coast 
Hist  eight  years  to  the  day  from  the  time  she  arrived 
111  Seattle  from  the  Atlantic. 

A.  E.  I.,ee,  of  the  steamship  department  of  Mitsubishi 
Shoji  Kaisha,  Ltd.,  was  elected  president  of  the  Trans- 
I)ortation  Club  of  Seattle  at  the  annual  meeting.  He 
was  unopposed.  Hugh  Beckett,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Huilding  Company,  was  elected  first  vice  president; 
(i.  W.  Kiilam,  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Line, 
.second  vice  president,  and  Ernest  Falk,  Seattle  attor- 
ney, secretarj'-treasurer. 

New  directors  are  Otto  H.  Ha<;aman,  of  the  Burling- 
ton Route,  and  H.  N.  Peterson,  of  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company.  The  new  officers  will  be  installed  January  10. 

The  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Company  has  taken 
over  the  Pacific  Coast  Company's  Pier  C  at  the  foot  of 
Jackson  Street  for  all  freight  moving  to  or  from  Brem- 
erton and  other  Kitsap  County  points.  Freight  for  the 
Olympic  Peninsula,  including  Port  Townsend.  and  also 
for  Victoria,  B.  C,  is  being  handled  over  the  Canadian 
National  Dock.  The  changes  are  a  result  of  the  re- 
building of  the  Colman  Dock. 

Captain  William  F^isher,  Pacific  district  supervising 
inspector  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Marine  In- 
spection and  Navigation,  recently  spent  two  weeks  in 
Seattle  on  business  in  connection  with  the  ships  char- 
tered by  the  Alaska  Railroad  for  relief  service  between 
Seattle  and  the  Northland.  Captain  Fisher's  territory 
comprises  the  entire  United  States. 
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The  New 

Bullard  Universal  Hose  Mask 


For  many  years  the  E.  D.  Bullard  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  have  set  a  very  high  standard  in  the  safety 
equipment  bearing  their  name;  and  today  their  engi- 
neers and  chemists  are  continually  on  the  watch  to 
catch  any  weakness  in  any  detail  or  to  improve  the  re- 
liability and  efficiency  of  any  mechanism.  This  atti- 
tude is  reflected  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  herewith, 
which  is  a  greatly  improved  air  blower  and  air  pres- 
sure control  mechanism,  as  applied  to  the  Bullard  Uni- 
versal Hose  Mask. 

In  place  of  the  very  efficient  light  weight  manually 
operated  aluminum  blower  heretofore  used,  the  new 
apparatus  is  actuated  by  a  positive  displacement  ro- 
tary blower,  surmounted  by  a  discharge  T  connection 
for  two  lines  of  hose. 

On  the  side  of  the  discharge  T  is  mounted  a  disc 
valve  which  releases  the  air  to  the  atmosphere  when  a 
surplus  collects  in  the  hose  system.  On  the  top  of  the  T 
casting  is  mounted  a  pressure  regulating  device  which 
gives  several  pressures  within  the  allowable  range  and 
which  also  gives  a  visual  and  audible  indication  that 
the  air  is  going  into  the  hose  properly. 

The  pistons  and  the  cylinders  of  these  rotary  blowers 
are  machined  in  precision  tools  to  a  very  minute  toler- 
ance, so  that  they  form  a  practically  perfect  working 
fit,  and  their  pressure  curves  at  any  constant  speed 
and  discharge  condition  would  be  practically  straight 
horizontal  lines. 


Eight  of  these  hose  mask  outfits,  as  illustrated,  have 
recently  been  installed  on  tankers  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California,  and  are  giving  very  satisfac- 
tory service.  As  shown,  the  outfit  consists  of:  one 
manually  operated  blower  mounted  on  its  base;  two 
molded  face  pieces;  two  Sam  Browne  safety  belts; 
two  hose  reels,  each  mounted  on  base,  and  each  equip- 
ped with  a  suitable  length  of  oil  proof,  non  kinking, 
non  blooming  hose;  and  the  necessary  tools.  All  of 
these  are  stowed  in  a  neat  case  and  are  light  enough 
to  be  easily  portable. 

In  practice,  the  man  with  the  mask  might  be  work- 
ing in  a  gas  laden  atmosphere  in  one  of  the  tanks  or 
holds  of  the  ship  while  the  blower,  located  on  deck  and 
operated  by  another  member  of  the  crew,  is  supplying 
him  with  all  the  fresh  sea  air  he  can  use. 

The  E.  D.  Bullard  Company  also  manufacture  canis- 
ter gas  masks  that  are  suitable  for  use  aboard  ship.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  under  the 
regulations  now  in  force  "Every  vessel  provided  with 
sleeping  quarters  must  be  provided  with  either  oxygen 
breathing  apparatus  with  extra  cylinders,  or  gas 
masks  with  extra  canisters,  the  number  being  specified 
on  the  certificate  of  inspection. 

"In  addition  all  vessels  equipped  with  refrigeration 
must  carry  (at  least)  one  gas  mask  giving  protection 
against  the  refrigerant  used." 


Details  of  new  type  manually  oper- 
ated air  pump  and  complete  assem- 
bly of   hose  mask. 
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The  Able  Seaman 

An  official  manual  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation. 

Last  month  we  published  an  abstract  of  Parts  I  and 
II  of  the  "Manual  for  Lifeboatmen  and  Able  Seamen," 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Nav- 
igation. This  abstract  was  made  from  the  October  is- 
sue of  the  monthly  Bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau.  The 
Bulletin  for  November  contains  Parts  III,  IV,  and  V 
of  the  Manual.  Part  III  covers  the  able  seaman  and  his 
routine  duties,  together  with  such  subjects  as  "Fire 
Apparatus,"  "Gas  Masks,"  "The  Hand  Lead  Line," 
"Reporting  Soundings,"  "Knots  and  Splices,"  "Steer- 
ing Orders,"  "Suggestions  for  Seamen,"  and  "Don'ts  for 
Seamen."  The  treatment  is  brief  but  comprehensive, 
and  the  language  is  simple  and  clear. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the  "Suggestions"  and 
the  "Don'ts,"  most  of  which  have  to  do  with  safe  work- 
ing conditions. 

•  SuggeationN  for  Seamen 

Men  engaged  in  tiering  chain  in  chain  lockers  should 
be  clear  of  the  locker  before  the  windlass  is  unlocked. 

Men  at  windlass  brakes  should  always  wear  goggles 
when  dropping  anchor,  to  avoid  eye  injury  due  to  fly- 
ing particles.  Goggles  should  be  worn  at  all  other  times 
when  any  work  is  being  done  which  might  be  injurious 
to  the  eyes. 

Beckets  should  be  used  on  the  eyes  of  all  mooring 
lines  as  hand  grips  when  placing  the  eyes  over  bitts, 
bollards,  etc.  This  will  prevent  fingers  from  being 
jammed  or  crushed. 

Davit  crank  handles  should  always  be  fastened  with 
cotter  pins  or  locknuts  to  prevent  them  from  slipping 
off  during  operation. 

All  wire  splices  should  be  parceled  and  served  to 
prevent  hand  injury. 

Chain  stoppers  should  always  be  used  for  wire  top- 
ping lifts. 

Strongback  bridles  should  always  have  a  lanyard  of 
suitable  length  attached  to  each  end  above  the  hook. 
This  will  prevent  many  injuries  to  hands. 


Strongbacks  should  be  stowed  as  near  the  bulwark 
rail  as  possible,  and  on  their  sides. 

Tarpaulins  should  never  be  placed  over  an  open 
hatch,  or  over  one  where  some  of  the  covers  or  strong- 
backs  are  not  in  place. 

When  working  a  hatch  section,  all  covers  and  strong- 
backs  should  be  removed.  If  this  is  impossible,  those 
remaining  should  be  carefully  secured  to  prevent  un- 
shipping. 

Bedding  should  be  well  aired  whenever  possible. 

Men  working  over  the  side,  or  in  unprotected  and 
hazardous  positions  aloft,  should  always  use  safety 
belts  or  bowlines  without  slack  in  the  safety  lines. 
These  lines  should  be  made  fast  independent  of  the 
staging,  etc. 

Safety  belts  should  be  put  on  before  going  over  the 
side  or  aloft  and  should  not  be  removed  until  the  re- 
turn on  deck. 

Stagings  should  be  bolted  together,  not  nailed,  and 
should  have  supports  at  least  every  8  feet. 

When  working  aloft,  all  tools  should  be  secured  by 
lanyards  to  prevent  dropping. 

•  Don'ts  for  Seamen 

Never  smoke  on  deck,  on  barges,  or  on  the  pier  when 
fuel  oil  is  being  loaded  or  discharged. 

Never  smoke  in  the  vicinity  of  open  hatches  or  in 
cargo  holds. 

While  cargo  lighters  are  alongside,  do  not  throw 
lighted  matches,  cigarettes,  etc.,  over  the  side  or  out  of 
portholes. 

Never  go  up  and  down  ladders  with  both  hands  full. 

Never  work  in  the  hot  sun  without  protecting  the 
head. 

Never  walk  on  the  side  where  cargo  is  being  worked. 

Never  walk  under  heel  blocks  of  winches. 

Never  walk  on  carelessly  piled  hatch  boards. 

Never  walk  through  unlighted  'tween  deck  spaces. 

Never  walk  on  weather  side  of  decks  in  heavy  sea. 

Never  walk  on  wet  or  oily  decks  with  rubber  soles  or 
heels. 

Never  stand  in  the  bight  on  an  anchor  cable  or  line. 

Never  work  aloft  without  a  safety  belt  and  line. 

Never  use  goggles  to  protect  forehead  instead  of  eyes. 

Part   IV  of  the  Manual  states  the  requirements  of 
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the  new  law  (in  effect  December  25,  1936,  or  not  later 
than  March  25,  1937)  with  regard  to  Certificates  of 
Service  and  Continuous  Discharge  Books.  'The  pur- 
pose of  the  Continuous  Discharge  Book  is  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  continuous  record  of  the  employment 
of  the  holder  on  vessels  and  to  make  available  to  him 
duplicate  copies  of  such  record  if  it  is  lost." 

Part  V  is  entitled  "Rescuscitation  of  the  apparently 
drowned."  It  describes  in  detail  the  method  of  inducing 
artificial  respiration  in  persons  "rendered  unconscious 
by  gas,  electric  shock,  drowning  or  any  other  cause." 

This  Manual  is  a  very  useful  and  very  interesting 
compilation,  and  the  Bureau  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  publication  in  this  clear,  simple,  and  inexpensive 
form. 


Eight  Hour  Day  at  Sea 

On  and  After  Dec.  25,  1936,  all  American  Vessels 
Must  Maintain  at  Least  3  Watches 

"To  Collectors  of  Customs,  U.  S.  Shipping  Commission- 
ers, Local,  Traveling,  and  Supervising  Inspectors, 
and  All  Others  Concerned: 

"By  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by  Section  7, 
Act  of  June  25,  1936  (Pub.,  No.  808— 74th  Congress), 
the  following  regulations  are  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  Section  2  of  that 
Act,  amending  Section  2  of  the  Seaman's  Act  of  March 
4,  1915,  providing  for  the  division  of  watches  and 
hours  of  labor  on  shipboard: 

"1.  The  section  becomes  effective  December  25,  1936. 
On  and  after  that  date  any  failure  to  comply  with  its 
provisions  should  be  reported  as  a  violation  thereof. 

"2.  The  section  applies  to  all  merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States  of  more  than  100  tons  gross,  excepting 
those  navigating  rivers,  harbors,  lakes  (other  than 
Great  Lakes),  bays,  sounds,  bayous,  and  canals  ex- 
clusively. It  does  not  apply  to  fishing  or  whaling  ves- 
sels, yachts,  or  to  vessels  engaged  in  Salvage  opera- 
tions. 

"3.  On  vessels  to  which  the  section  applies  the  li- 
censed officers,  sailors,  coal  passers,  firemen,  oilers, 
and  water  tenders,  shall,  while  at  sea,  be  divided  into  at 
least  three  watches,  the  number  in  each  watch  to  be 
as  nearly  equal  as  the  division  of  the  total  number  in 
each  class  will  permit.  The  watches  shall  be  kept  on 
duty  successively.  The  requirement  for  division  into 
watches  applies  only  to  those  classes  of  the  crew  spe- 
cifically named  in  the  section. 

"4.  The  term  'sailors',  as  used  in  the  section,  is  con- 
strued as  including  only  those  members  of  the  deck 
department  below  the  grade  of  licensed  officer  whose 
ordinary  duties  are  incident  to  the  mechanics  of  con- 
ducting the  ship  on  her  voyage  and  required  by  the 
vessel's  certificate  of  inspection  for  the  following  posi- 
tions :  viz,  quartermasters,  able  seamen,  ordinary  sea- 
men, watchmen,  and  lookout  men. 

"5.  No  licensed  officer  or  seaman  in  the  deck  or  en- 
gine department  shall  be  required  to  be  on  duty  more 
than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  except  under  the  ex- 
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traordinary  condition:*  mentioned  in  the  section.  When 
the  vessel  is  in  a  safe  harbor  no  seaman  shall  be  re- 
quired to  do  any  unnecessary  work  on  Sundays,  New 
Year's  Day,  the  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day.  Thanks- 
giving Day,  or  Christmas  Day,  but  this  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  dispatch  of  the  vessel  on  regular  schedule  or 
when  ready  to  proceed  on  her  voyage.  The  decision  of 
what  constitutes  'unnecessary  work'  rests  with  the 
master  of  the  vessel. 

"6.  Local  inspectors  will  note  that  the  three-watch 
system  e.xtends  to  all  licensed  officers  and  to  the  sail- 
ors, coal  passers,  firemen,  oilers,  and  water  tenders. 
and  will  be  governed  accordingly  in  fixing  the  comple 
ment  of  licensed  officers  and  crew  as  authorized  by 
Section  4463  R.  S.,  as  amended.  It  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  the  licensed  officers  and  crew  of  tugs  and 
barges  when  engaged  in  voyages  of  less  than  six  huii 
dred  miles  except  with  regard  to  coal  passers,  firemen, 
oilers,  and  water  tenders.  A  voyage  of  less  than  six 
hundred  miles  is  construed  as  meaning  the  entire  dis- 
tance traversed  in  proceeding  from  the  initial  port  of 
departure  to  the  final  port  of  destination,  stops  at  in- 
termediate ports  while  en  route  not  being  considered 
as  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  voyage.  Where 
changes  in  outstanding  certificates  of  inspection  are 
necessarj"  they  may  be  made  by  indorsement. 

"7.  In  addition  to  collectors  of  customs,  who  are  spe- 
cifically designated  by  the  Act  as  enforcement  officers, 
all  field  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection 
and  Navigation  of  this  Department  are  designated  as 
enforcement  officers  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
the  provisions  of  this  section  are  complied  with. 

"8.  Collectors  of  customs  and  shipping  commission- 
ers are  directed  to  distribute  copies  of  this  circular  to 
masters  of  vessels  and  shipping  interests  concerned. 

"Approved  Deccmlxr  4.  11)36." 

DANIEL  C.  ROPER 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Exhibit  of  Marine 

Fire  Prevention  Devices 

Visitors  at  the  exhibit  of  Waiter  Kidde  &  Company, 
Inc.,  at  the  1936  Marine  Exhibition  at  New  York,  were 
much  interested  in  the  new  Richaudio  system,  justly 
declared  by  its  manufacturers  to  be  the  latest  in  smoke 
detectors.  This  system  embodies  all  of  the  good  fea- 
tures of  the  Rich  system,  such  as  illumination  of  the 
first  smoke  particles  for  visible  detection  and  auxiliary 
smell  detection.  In  addition  to  these  factors,  a  photo- 
electric inspection  tube  analyzes  the  first  smoke  par 
tides  without  dilution  and  with  resulting  audible 
alarm. 

Besides  a  complete  line  of  "Selex"  and  "Zonit"  auto- 
matic alarm  system  for  cabins  and  crew  ((uartera,  and 
Lux  portables  and  Lux  0-Matic  systems  for  fire  es- 
tinguishment,  other  new  features  at  the  booth  of  this 
firm  were  the  Kidde  pure  water  and  anti-freeze  extin- 
guishers. 

These  two  units  have  recently  been  approved  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  for 


use  wherever  a  2';:-gallon  extinguisher  is  required. 
Two  important  features  of  these  extinguishers  are: 
(1)  the  elimination  of  all  acid  damage;  (2)  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  require  annual  discharge  and  recharge. 
Furthermore,  the  anti-freeze  unit  allows  for  location 
of  extinguisher  in  cold  places  without  any  impairment 
in  efficiency  when  required  for  use. 

A.  M.  Doxsey  and  H.  H.  Dierksen,  of  Walter  Kidde  & 
Company,  Inc..  were  in  charge  of  the  firm's  exhibit. 


New  Shape  Cutting  Machine 

Introduction  of  the  new  Oxweld  Type  CM-12  Shape 
Cutting  Machine  by  The  Linde  Air  Products  Company 
makes  available  to  the  metal  working  industries  a  ma- 
chine designed  to  give  the  accuracy  and  range  of  work 
demanded  more  and  more  of  the  flame  cutting  pro- 
cesses. Its  precision,  simplicity,  and  economy  of  opera- 
tion will  widen  the  scope  of  shape  cutting. 

In  addition  to  cutting  shapes  of  all  description,  the 
machine  will  cut  straight  lines  automatically  in  any 
direction  and  at  any  bevel.  Cuts  as  long  as  144  inches 
are  possible,  and  an  important  feature  lies  in  the  fact 
that  straight  line  cuts  can  be  made  at  any  desired  angle 
in  the  horizontal  plane.  A  special  circle  cutting  attach- 
ment is  also  provided,  thus  enabling  the  automatic  pro- 
duction of  circles  from  2  to  24  inches  in  radius.  Still 
another  feature  is  that  of  multiple  cutting.  The  appar- 
atus is  designed  to  carry  from  2  to  5  blowpipes,  which 
can  perform  multiple  cutting  operations  under  all  the 
conditions  possible  with  a  single  blowpipe. 

The  features  of  design  and  construction  which  make 
possible  the  accomplishments  of  this  new  shape  cutting 
machine  typify  the  trend  in  modern  machine  develop- 
ment. 

Alloys  have  been  utilized  to  establish  an  ideal 
strength-weight  ratio,  combined  with  the  necessary 
stability  and  rigidity  of  construction. 

Complete  enclosure  of  the  vital  working  parts  in- 
sures correct  lubrication  and  freedom  from  mainten- 
ance. 

The  motor,  rated  at  1/3  horsepower,  and  more  power- 
ful than  that  on  any  other  shape  cutting  machine  in 
this  class,  produces  a  driving  force  reliable  under  all 
conditions.  The  speed  range  of  the  CM-12  is  from  I'j 
to  75  inches  per  minute. 

All  important  controls  have  been  duplicated,  so  that 
operation  is  possible  from  either  blowpipe  or  tracing 
position. 

The  blowpipes  used  have  been  constructed  to  give 
greater  flame  stability  and  increased  economies  in  cut- 
ting. Material  up  to  12  inches  in  thickness  can  be  eas- 
ily handled;  for  heavier  cuts,  a  special  blowpipe  is 
available. 

The  sensitive  tracing  mechanism,  accurate  scale  cali- 
brations, and  freedom  from  friction  and  vibration,  in- 
corporated as  a  result  of  careful  study  and  workman- 
ship, make  precision  cuts  a  routine  accomplishment. 

A  distinct  contribution  to  the  metal  working  indus- 
tries, the  Oxweld  type  CM-12  Shape  Cutting  Machine 
is  certain  to  introduce  economies  and  advancement  in 
the  cutting  and  shaping  of  metals. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mpKinG 

LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


One  Hundred  and 

Ninety-Seven  Drydockings 

Perhaps  the  largest  drydocking  order  in  the  history  of  American  docks 
is  that  now  pending  in  the  near  future  plans  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission.  Negotiations  to  drydock  the  vessels  in  Navy  yards  are  now 
under  way  between  the  Commission  and  the  Navy  Department.  "Where  this 
cannot  be  arranged  the  ships  will  be  drydocked  in  private  yards. 

There  are  197  vessels  in  the  Maritime  Commission's  Reserve  Fleet.  With 
the  exception  of  four  ex-German  passenger  vessels,  which  are  tied  up  at 
Solomons  Island,  Maryland,  in  the  Patuxent  River,  these  ships  were  con- 
structed by  the  Government  during  and  immediately  following  the  World 
War.  The  ex-German  ships  will  not  be  drydocked.  The  remaining  193  have 
been  classified  according  to  their  condition  as  follows: 

Class  I  consists  of  40  of  the  best  ships  which  are  suitable  for  operation 
by  the  Government,  charter  or  sale  to  American  citizens,  or  use  as  Naval 
auxiliaries. 

Class  II  consists  of  131  ships  which  have  a  negligible  value  for  commer- 
cial use  but  could  be  utilized  in  case  of  a  national  emergency. 

Class  III  consists  of  ships  which  have  no  value  except  for  sale  as  scrap. 
There  are  now  26  boats  in  this  category. 

Vessels  in  Class  I  of  the  Reserve  Fleet  have  been  maintained  in  a  first 
class  state  of  preservation.  Vessels  in  Class  II  are  being  preserved  as  regards 
hulls,  boilers,  and  machinery.  No  maintenance  work  is  being  done  on  the 
vessels  in  Class  III.  This  classification  was  made  after  a  survey  in  1934-35  by 
a  joint  committee  representing  the  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation,  the  Navy 
Department,  and  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping.  A  similar  committee  will 
inspect  the  vessels  when  they  are  drydocked. 

At  that  time  none  of  the  vessels  was  drydocked,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  the  ships,  it  has  been  ten  years  since  an  inspection  of  their  hulls 
was  made.  Consequently,  it  is  believed  that  there  may  be  some  vessels  in  both 
Class  I  and  Class  II  which  should  be  transferred  to  Class  III  because  of  the 
condition  of  their  bottoms. 

After  the  drydocking  has  been  completed,  the  Maritime  Commission  will 
decide  what  disposition  is  to  be  made  of  the  ships  in  Class  III. 

The  different  points  at  which  the  vessels  of  all  classes  of  the  Reserve 
Fleet  are  located,  and  their  number,  follows: 

Staten  Island,  New  York 54 

Fort  Eustis,  Va.  (James  River) 71 

Solomons,  Md.  (Patuxent  River)  4 

New  Orleans,  La.  (Nine  Mile  Point) 61 

Mobile,  Ala.  (Twelve  Mile  Island) 3 

Seattle,  Wash.  (Lake  Union) 4 


Atlantic  Basin  Award 

The  largest  ship  alteration  con- 
tract awarded  in  years  in  the  Port 
of  New  York,  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $500,000,  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Atlantic  Basin  Iron  Works, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Work  is 
to  be  performed  on  the  U.S.  Army 
Transport  Republic. 

Bernard  A.  Moran,  president  of 
the  company,  said  that  this  contract 
involves  furnishing  and  installing 
new  boilers  (Foster  Wheeler  type), 
superheaters,  fuel  oil  burning  appar- 
atus, renewing  tank  tops,  overhaul- 
ing and  repairing  the  main  engines, 
installing  mechanical  means  for  low- 
ering lifeboats,  and  other  installa- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation.  Installa- 
tion of  loud  speaker  communication 
and    alarm    system    included. 


Tug  Repowered 

The  Western  Engine  Corporation, 
of  Los  Angeles,  reports  the  sale  of 
a  factory  rebuilt  110  h.p.  Western 
Diesel  engine  to  the  Astoria  Tug  & 
Barge  Company,  of  Astoria,  Oregon. 
The  engine  is  one  of  the  highly  suc- 
cessful, heavy  duty  type  A  Western 
Diesels,  with  a  bore  of  9  inches  and 
stroke  of  12^2  inches,  developing  its 
rated  power  at  330  r.p.m.  It  is  of  the 
non  reversible  type  and  is  fitted 
with  a  reverse  gear.  This  engine  was 
recently  removed  from  the  fishing 
boat  Humanity  at  San  Pedro,  in 
which  was  installed  a  new  110  h.p. 
Western   Diesel. 

The  Western  engine  bought  by 
Astoria  Tug  &  Barge  will  replace  a 
75  h.p.  diesel  and  give  the  tug  suffi- 
ciently greater  power  to  handle  the 
increasing  amount   of   towing  work. 
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PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 


Building  in 
American  Yards 

Pacific  Coast 

BBTHLKHEM  HHII>BUIlJ>INO 

CX>RroUATION.  LTD. 

(Union  rUuit) 

Saa  Pnuidaco 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  5358 — 
McCaII  (DD400).  Completion  date  9/- 
19/37.     Hull    6356 — M»ury     (DD401); 

completion  date  12/19/37;  two  1500- 
ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy;  length, 
341'  35',";  beam.  35'  6%";  depth.  19' 
g".  Cost   $?.675.000. 

Hull  5359,  Pacific;  seagoing  hopper 
dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers;  completion 
date.  April  2,  1937. 


UBNBRAL  KNOINKERING  AND 

DUYDOtTK  OO. 

Foot  of  Mfth  Avenue 

OitkUnd,  Calif. 

DKYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
IWIR.S:  (;a.s.  S.  I.iiulp,  DrtNiKe  l>an  ('. 
KinKiiian,  Tah<M>,  i;ar|{<*  N<>-  Hi'-i,  (las. 
S.  .MrKlnley,  (ias.  S.  Transit,  <ia«.  S. 
KvcHI  II,  Has.  S.  Inrallible,  Uatt.  S.  New 
Satiirnia. 


THE  CAMrBELIi  MACHIXE 

CX>M1*ANV 

Foot  of  KlKhth  Strt>4>t 

San  Dle^o,  i'alifornia 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  49, 
B«lle  of  I'ortuKal,  tuna  clipper;  Law- 
rence Oliver  &  Co..  owTiers.  Length 
130';  main  engine  550  h.p.  6  cylinder 
Union  diesel  engine.  Launched  Septem- 
ber 19.  1936;  complotion  date,  Janu- 
ary 1.  I«37. 

Hull  5U,  IMcaroto,  tuna  clipper;  Law- 
rence Oliver.  Rosa  Bros.  &  Co..  owners; 
fister  ship  of  Belle  of  I'oriuKal.  Launch- 
ed October  15.  1936;  completion  date, 
January   1,   1037. 

Hull  .>'{,  Victoria,  tuna  clip|>er;  Mat- 
hew  C.  Monlse.  owner.  Length  135', 
main  engine  600  h.p.  G  cylinder  Union 
diesel.  Launching  date.  November  1. 
1936;   completion   date.  March   1.   1937. 

Hull  54,  Triunfo,  tuna  clipper;  Joa- 
quim  Canas  &  Co..  owners.  Length  125', 
main  engine  450  h.p.  6  cylinder  Union 
diesel.  Launching  date.  November  10, 
1936;   completion  date,  March   1.   1937. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Berth  204 — KInH  Harbor 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Four  80'  U. 
.S.  Coa.<it  Guard  patrol  boats;  1.600  H.P. 
each;  Liberty-Vlmalert  conTersions; 
speed  30  m.p.h.  Keels  lalds  September. 
19  36;  estimated  launching.  March, 
1937;   expected  completion.  July.  1937. 


HONOLULU  IRON  WORKS 
Honololo.  T.  H. 

DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS: Yacht  Araner,  President  Hayes. 


LAKE   WASHIXtJTOX   SHIi>YAUDS 

HoiiKh(*>"<  Wa-sh. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE       RE- 
P.\IRS:     Boxer.     Ferry    Mercer,     Yacht 
XLsbit,  .Steam  Ferry  Washington. 


FELLOWS  AND  STEWART,  INC. 

Wilmington,  CaUf. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  4  keels  laid 
July  6,  1936,  Fellows  Craft  stock  cruis- 
ers 30'  X  8'  X  2'6",  powered  with  Ker- 
math  Sea  Flyer  6-cylinder  85-H.P.  en- 
gines with  2  to  1  reduction  gears. 

One  4.'»  ft.  ferry  service  boat  powered 
with  twin  110  H.r.   Huda  diesels. 

Kl\.«  :12  rt.  W.L..  1«  ft.  O.L.  One  de- 
sign sl(Mip  yachts,  keels  to  be  laid  In  the 
immediate   future. 

Auxiliary   power,   with   small    h.    p. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Dwyn  Wen.  t'orsair.  Sea  Wolf, 
HI  Hf>,  Ia>h  Cei-ritos.  Five  small  lM>ats 
hImi  In  yanl. 


THE    LOS    AXtJELES    SHIPBUILDING 
&  DRY  IX MK  UORP. 

lios  .Xngeles  Harbor 
!^an  l'*'<lr<),  Calif 
DRYDOCK.  PAINT.  MI.^UELLANE- 
OUS:  (ioiden  Sun.  (Joiden  Dragon,  Tug 
(apt.  Wiiliiiiii,  Tim  LIsto,  .M.V.  ('a|H'lla. 
>IoJh\<-,  lt(»singl<>n  Court,  Tug  I).  .M. 
Ik'nton,  <;/lt  Princess,  (iolden  Horn, 
Itrandywine,  Cnlnlina,  Dertxhc.  W.  R. 
(Iiamberiin,  Jr. 


THE  .M(K>RE  DRV  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,   Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  UOI'TINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Water  Barue  YW:W.  Kli/abeth, 
Seattle,  Esther  Jolinson,  Brunswick, 
IMirothy  WintiTniote,  Polarine,  i'atter- 
son,  .\nierican  ."star,  ItoHevilie.  France*, 
Foy  DrtMlge  Xo.  1.  iVgasus,  Wesl.  Pac. 
Barge    Xo.    I,    West.    Pac.    Barge    No.    2, 


Bichlulx*,  LelM-c,  Vagabond,  Jackie  Sue, 
Currier. 


PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK 

AND  SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,   B.C. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: .M  V.  lU-lllnghain,  9  flMliInK 
boats,  l.l  ship  re|iair  JoIm  not  re<|ulring 
d<M-klng,   24   commercial  Jobs. 

THE  PUGBT  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 
Bretnerton.  Waahlagton 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  U.S.S.  Pat- 
tertMin  (Destroyer  No.  392);  standard 
displacement,  1500  tons;  keel  laid  July 
23,  1935;  estimated  completion  date, 
February  1.  1937. 

U..S..S.  Jar\'l8  (Destroyer  No.  393): 
standard  displacement.  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  August  21.  1935.  estimated  com- 
pletion date.  May  1.  1937. 

Construction  of  Destroyer  No.  408, 
U.S.S.  Wilson,  1500  tons,  keel  not  yet 
Uid. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Colorado,  Texas,  Idalio,  Ml.ss- 
Is.slppi,  Salt  Lake  City,  4'hailenge. 


STEPHENS  BROS.  BOATYARD 
Stockton.  Calif. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Folderol,  48' 
cruiser,  teakwood  hull,  equipped  with 
Scripps  164-165  motors,  for  Marshall 
Dill,  San  Francisco;  launched  October 
4.  1936. 

Keel    laying   begun   for   ten   36'    and 
ten  2ir  stock  keels. 


TODD  SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 
Harbor  Island,  Seattle,  Wash. 

DRYDOCK.  PAINT.  .MISCELLANE- 
OUS: Tug  .Active,  rug  iM-ne,  M.S.  Kala- 
kala.  Ferry  Kosario,  .M.S.  <'hip|M*wa. 


UNITED  STATES  NA\'Y  YARD 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Henley,  De- 
stroyer (DD:mi1);  standard  displace- 
ment 1500  tons;  keel  laid  October  28, 
19 35; launching  dale  January  12.  19.17. 

Pompano.  Submarine  (S9181);  esti- 
mated delivery  .\ugu8t.  1937;  keel  laid 
January  14,  1936;  to  be  launched  early 
In    1937. 
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Sturgeon,  Submarine  (SS187);  keel 
laid  October  27,  1936;  launching  date 
not  set;  completion  date  June  1,  1938. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Farragut,  Dewey,  Hull,  Wor- 
den,  Litchfield,  Chandler,  Balnbridge, 
Goff,  Keuben  Jaines,  liridgei,  Sturte- 
vant,  San  l<Yanclsco,  Tuscaloosa,  Mem- 
phis,: ;Iielief,  Langley,  Kalmia,  Bass, 
Cuttlefish. 


WESTERN  BOAT   BUILDING   CO. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:! 

Hull  No.  lao,  purse  seine  fishing 
boat;  87  feet  long,  23  feet  beam;  170 
H.  P.  Atlas  Imperial  engine.  Keel  laid 
September  15,  1936;  launching  date, 
December  10,  1936;  estimated  comple- 
tion date,  February  1,  1937.  Owner, 
Paul  Sleipnes  and  associates,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Hull  No.  121,  purse  seine  fishing 
boat;  length  75  feet,  beam  19  feet;  135 
H.  P.  Atlas  engine  Keel  laid  November 
15,  19  36;  launching  date,  January  15, 
1937;  to  be  completed  by  February  25, 
1937  Owner,  Paul  and  Vincent  Marti- 
nis, Everett,  Wash. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Pishing  boats  Banner,  Planet, 
Oregon  City,  tug  Fearless,  pile  driver 
Chinook. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
NEW      CONSTRUCTION:      4      dump 
scows    114'x26'x7'9";     20    coal    barges 
175'x26'xll'. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: 10  coal  barges  175'x26'xll';  4 
dump  scows. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 

COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No. 
915,  Four  yard  dipper  dredge;  length 
overall  110';  breadth  molded,  40'; 
depth  molded,  8';  steel  house  8  4'x24'x 
10'3"  high;  no  living  quarters.  Design- 
ed for  maximum  bridge  clearance  of 
15',  which  requires  a  frame  and  stack 
to  be  collapsible.  Scotch  boiler  13'  dia- 
meter by  12'10"  long;  160  lbs.  pressure. 
To  be  built  at  Buffalo.  Keel  laid  Decem- 
ber 20,  1936;  delivery  date,  April  15, 
1937. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath.  Maine 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hulls  Nos. 
161,  162,  and  163;  DD394  Sampson. 
DD395  Davis  and  DD396  Jouett;  Three 
1850-ton  destroyers  for  U.S.  Navy;  date 
of  contract  Sept.  19,  1935.  Estimated 
delivery  Dec.  19  37,  Mar.  1938,  and 
June  1938,  respectively,  DD396,  keel 
laid.  Mar.  2  6,  19  36.  DD395,  keel  laid 
July  28,  1936.  DD394,  keel  laid  April 
8,  1936. 

Hull  No.   167,   Ferryboat  Aquldneck. 


Diesel  electric  ferry  for  U.S.  Navy;  esti- 
mated delivery,  March,  1937. 

Hull  No.  169,  Trawler,  single  screw, 
dlesel  propelled,  for  delivery  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  owners  in  April,  1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  170-171..  DD409,  Sims, 
and  DD410,  Hughes,  two  1500-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navy;  contract  date 
October  12,  1936;  delivery  date  April, 
1939,  and  June,   1939,  respectively. 

Hull  No.  172,  "J"  class  sloop  for  Mr. 
Harold  S.  Vanderbilt;  delivery  spring, 
1937. 

Hull  No.  173,  Winchester,  single 
screw,  diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery. 
May  15,  1937. 

Hull  No.  174,  single  screw,  diesel  pro- 
pelled trawler  for  Boston,  Mass.,  own- 
ers;  estimated   delivery,  June    1,   1937. 

Hull  No.  175,  Vlllanova,  single  screw, 
diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Boston, 
Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery,  July 
1,  1937. 

Hull  No.  176,  Jeanne  D'Arc,  single 
screw,  diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery, 
July  15.  1937. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

For«  River  Plant, 

Qnlncy.  Mass. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Heavy  Cruis- 
er CA44,  Vlncennes,  10,000  tons.  Keel 
laid  January  2,  19  34;  launched  May  21, 
19  36;  estimated  delivery,  January 
1937. 

DD-380,  Gridley,  1500  Ton  Destroy- 
er. Keel  laid  June  3,  19  35;  launched 
December  1,  1936;  estimated  delivery, 
March,  1937. 

DD-382,  Craven,  1500  Ton  Destroyer. 
Keel  laid  June  3,  19  35;  estimated 
launching,  March,  1937;  estimated  de- 
livery, June,  1937. 

CV7,  Airplane  Carrier  for  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment; keel  laid  April  1,  19  36;  esti- 
mated delivery,  September,  1938. 

Hull  1463,  U.  S.  Army  Hopper 
Dredge  Goethals;  5000  cubic  yards  ca- 
pacity; estimated  delivery  February  1, 
1938. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Sparrows  Point  Plant 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

NEW      CONSTRUCTION:      Two     oil 

Tankers — steam — 425'x64'x34'  for  Gulf 

Refining  Co.;  total  tonnage  7070  each. 


IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Foot  of  Court  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  76'  aU- 
welded   diesel  towboats   of    450   horse- 
power each. 

One  90'  all-welded  diesel  towboat  of 
750  horsepower. 

CHARLESTON  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  65'  all 
welded  steel  diesel  tug  for  the  Krajew- 
ski-Pesant  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 


CONSOLIDATED   SHIPBUILDING 

CORP. 

Morris  Heights,  New  York  City 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  65-footer 
for  E.  E.  Dickinson,  powered  with  2 
Speedways,  42-footer  for  A.  P.  Green, 
powered  with  2  110-H.P.  Kermaths. 

Four  39-foot  "play  boats"  for  stock. 

34-foot  Florida  guide-boat,  powered 
with   2  Grays. 

42-f«ot  Florida  guide-boat,  powered 
with   2  Grays. 


DEFOE  BOAT  A  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  175'xS4' 
xlO'  tender  for  U.S.  Lighthouse  Dept 
Two  triple  expansion  steam  engines; 
total  horsepower  1000;  keel  laid  July 
1,  1936;  estimated  delivery,  February 
1,  1937. 

One  fire  boat  for  City  of  Chicago,  90' 
6"  long,  22'4"  beam;  diesel  power; 
pumping  capacity,  7,500  gallons  per 
minute  at  150  pounds;  delivery  Janu- 
ary 1,   1937. 


THE  DRAVO  CONTRACmNO  CO. 
Engineering  Works  Dept., 
PitUbargh.  Pa.,  and  WilminKton.  Del. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No.  997, 

one  diesel  sternwheel  towboat  of  91 
gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1297,  one  welded  oil  barge 
110'  x  30'  X  11'  for  Patterson  Oil  Ter- 
minals, Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  335 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1298-1299,  inclusive;  two 
self-propelled  diesel  pipe  line  dredges, 
Thompson  and  Rock  Island,  for  U.S. 
Engineers,  St.  Paul;  3974  gross  tons. 

Hull  1310,  one  welded  steel  coal 
barge,  134'  x  34'  x  16',  of  362  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  1311-1313,  inclusive;  three  riv- 
eted sand  and  gravel  barges  100'  x  26' 
X  6'6",  for  Smoot  Sand  and  Gravel  Corp., 
Washington,  D.  C.,;  495  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1318-1.323,  inclusive;  si.v 
welded  type  W-3  coal  barges  175'  x 
26'  X  10'8"  for  stock,  4720  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1324-1327,  inclusive;  four 
welded  flush  deck  cargo  box  barges 
100'  X  26'  x  6'6";   660  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1328-1337,  inclusive;  ten 
welded  type  W-3  coal  barges  175'  x  26' 
X  10'8"  for  stock;  4720  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1338-1341,  inclusive;  four 
welded  hopper  type  steel  coal  barges 
100'x26'x]0'8",  for  O.  F.  Shearer  Sons; 
1080  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Xos.  1342-1.351,  inclusive;  ten 
welded  type  W-3  coal  barges  175'x26"-\ 
lO'S",  for  stock;    1720  gross  tons. 

This  makes  a  total  of  42  hulls  under 
contract,  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of 
19,269. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  CO. 

Groton.  Conn. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  24,  Pickerel,  S.S.  177  keel 
laid  March  25,  1935;  launched  July  7, 
19  36;  estimated  completion  date,  Jan- 
uary, 19  38. 
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Hull  No.  25,  Permit,  H.S.  178,  keel 
laid  Jiinf  »i,  l^ob;  launched  October  5. 
rj:t«:    delivery  date.   March.    1938. 

Hull  No.  26,  Salmon,  H8182,  standard 
displacement  1460  tono;  keel  laid  April 
15,  1936. 

Hull  No.  27,  Seal,  S818S,  standard 
dlBplacenient,  1450  tonH;  keel  laid  May 
25.    1936. 

Hull  No.  28,  Skipjack,  S8184,  stand 
ard  displacement.  1450  tons;  keel  laid 
July  22.   1936. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING 

AND  DHYDOCK  tX)MPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Two  destroyers,  DD381  Soniers  and 
DDS83  Warrington;  keels  laid  June  27, 
1935  and  October  10,  1935,  respective- 
ly; eHlillinttHl  liiniK'lliiiK-  neeemlHT. 
19:MI  and  January,  I»;J7.  res|KTtively ; 
estimated    completion    March    1,    1937. 

Tliree  destroyers,  DD  397.  DD  398 
and  DDS99:  estimated  completion  Jan- 
uary, April  and  July  1938;  keel  laid, 
DD397,  September  1,  1936. 

Four  12,800-ton  tankers  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey; 
Isberwood  Arcform  design  of  bull  form 
and  longitudinal  bull  framing. 


THE  INGALI,S  IRON  WORKS 

COMPANY 

Birmingham,  .<\la. 

NEW  CONSTRICTION:  Two  barKes. 
132'.x30'.\7'9  ",  for  carrying  petroleum 
products  in  six  tanks  in  hull  or  for 
heavy  deck  loading:  to  be  built  at  Cbik- 
asaw  (Mobile),  Alabama,  yard.  Esti- 
mated launching  date.   February,    19  37. 

Six  100<>-ton  all  welded  steel  deck 
barges  for  sand  and  gravel  movements; 
length  130',  breadth  34'.  depth  10'.  To 
be  built  at  Chickasaw  (.Mobile),  Ala- 
bama, for  Warner  Company.  Philadel- 
phia. Delivery  of  three  March  15.  19  37; 
second  three,  April   15.  19:? 7. 


JAKOBSON  &  PETERSON,  INC. 
Ft.  of  16lh  .Avenue 
Brookl}^!,  New  York 

NKW  CONSTRICTION:  One  «t.V  all 
weWleil  Nicel  combination  tow  boa!  and 
tanker  for  the  Lewis  Coal  &  Oil  Corp. 
of  Port  Washington.  N.Y.  To  be  power- 
ed with  300-H.P.  Atlas  Imperial  diesel 
engine.  Launching  date,  November  18, 
1936;  completion  date.  February  1, 
1937. 

Hull  Xo.  •Z(Ui,  one  oil  barge  for  Lewis 
Transportation  Co.;  1 10'.x24'xl0'6"  ;  all 
welded  steel. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROITINE  RE- 
PAIR.S:  Reconditioning  and  conversion 
of  full  rigged  ship  JoM^ph  Conratl  Into 
a  yacht.  Installation  of  160  H.P.  Atlas 
diesel;  two  10  K.W.  .\tlas  diesel  gener- 
ating sets,  etc. 


long,  14'  beam,  7'6"  deep;  120-hor»e- 
power  Falrbanks-.Morse  marine  diesel 
engine;  for  Atlantic,  Gulf  t  Pacific 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

One   all-welded,    iiteel    derrick    barge 

50'  X  28'  X  5'3",  for  Austin  Bridge  Co., 
Dallaii,  Texas. 

One      all-welde4l,       steel       ferryboat, 

length  overall,  149',  beam  over  guards. 
66',  beam  molded,  54',  depth  molded, 
11 '.  Twin  screw  dieeel  electric.  Two 
SSO-horsepower  Cooper-Bessemer  diesel 
engines  with  Westinghouse  generators 
and  motors.  For  Algiers  Public  Service 
Corp.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Delivery 
date,    February,   1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
P.MRS:  Reconditioning  of  lighthouse 
tender  Larkspur  for  U.  S.  Lighthouse 
Department. 


Savannah  (('L42),  Hull  No.  418.  Naah- 
vllle  (<'L43),  and  Hull  No.  416  PhoenU 
(l'L46)  of  10.000  tons  each  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  Department;  keels  laid.  1935; 


MANITOWOC  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 
NEW    CON.STRI'CTION:     One    single 
screw,  elerlrlrall.t  welded,  steel  oil  tank 

steamer.  465'xr)5'.\28',  for  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  on  Great 
Lakes;  triple  expansion  surface  con- 
densing engine  of  2,500  h.p.;  two 
Scotch  boilers;  carrying  capacity.  2,- 
700.000  gallons  of  oil.  Estimated  keel 
laying  date.  February  15.  19  37;  esti- 
mated launching  date,  July  15,  1937; 
delivery  date,  autumn,  1937. 


MARIETTA    MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

Point  Plea-sant,  West  Virginia 

NEW  CON.«>TRrCTION:  Opon,  stern- 
wheel  river  steamer,  200'  x  44'  x  5'6"; 
keel  laid  November  6,  1936. 

One  stern  wheel  all  weldejl  steam 
towboai,  l!»0'x4  2'\7'6".  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.,  for  service  on  lower 
Mississippi  River;  Foster-Wheeler  wa- 
ter tube  boilers;  Marietta  Mfg.  Co.  tan- 
dem compound  engines  of  piston  pop- 
pet type;  H.P.  cylinders  16"  in  diamet- 
er; LP.  cylinders  32"  In  diameter; 
common  stroke  of  10'.  Keel  laying  date, 
•lanuary,  1937. 


LEVINGSTON   SHIPBllLDING   CO. 

Orange,  Texas 
NEW     CON.STRUCTION:      One     full 
model    hull,    all-welded    diesel   tug,    55' 


MARli'LAND    DRYDOCK   CO. 

Baltimore,  Marjiand 
NEW     CONSTRICTION:     Mve     steel 
carfloals.   250'x34'.\9',   for  the   Pennsyl- 
vania  Railroad,   to  be  delivered   in  Au- 
rll.  May  and   June.   1937. 

One  ste«'l.  double  end«"<l  diesel-electric 
ferryboat  for  Norfolk,  Va.  Probable  de- 
livery, February.  1937. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Camden,  N.  J. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Contract  for 
two   destroyer.s:    Hull   .No.   410,   .MrDou- 
gal    (iU>:ir>H).   launched  July   17.   1936; 
Hull   No.  411,  WInslow    (I>I>:»»),  laun- 
ched .September  21,  19  36;  of  1850  tons 
each. 

Three   light    cruisers;    Hull    .No.    412, 


NEWPORT    NEWS   SHIPBUILDING    M 

dryikh;k  CO. 

90  Broad  Street,  New  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  H  3*9  air 
craft  carrier  CVS,  Yorktown,  for  U.  8. 
Navy;  keel  laid  May  21.  1934;  launched 
April  4,  1936. 

H360  aircraft  carrier,  OVe,  Bntar- 
prine,  for  U.S.  Navy.;  keel  laid  July  16, 
I'JIil;    launched   October  3.   l'J.',6. 

HS61,  light  cruiser,  CI.,47,  Boise,  keel 
laid  April  1,  19:15;  launchiNl,  IKxember 
3,  i»:W. 

H862,  light  cruiser  CL49,  SU  LouU; 
keel   laid   December   10,    1936. 

Hulls  Nos.  .'i63-304,  two  destroyers, 
Nos.  4i:<,  .Muslin,  and  414  Russell;  esti- 
mated keel  laying.  August,  1937. 

Hulls  .Nos.  :U»  and  :i06,  two  tugs  for 
C.  &  ().  Railway;  LOA  109',  beam  28', 
depth   14'6". 


THB  FUSEY  *  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

NEW  CONSTRICTION:  Hull  No. 
IO«(i  —  one  ste«-l  hull  towbuat 
building  for  Donaldson  Towing  & 
Lightering  Co.,  Phila.,  dimensions:  95' 
L.O.A.  88'  L.B.P.  x  24'  x  14'  9";  one 
Unaflow  vertical  marine  type  engine, 
two  cylinders  25"  dia.  x  20"  stroke.  130 
R.P.M.  600  I.H.P.  One  Scotch  type  boil- 
er 13'  3"  diam.  x  11'  6"  long,  3  furna- 
ces, 185  lbs.  W.P.  Estimated  delivery, 
February,   1937. 

Lt.  Colonel  Kllery  W.  .NUes.  twin 
scr»'W  diesel  ele<-trlc  drive  mine  planter 
for  submarine  and  cable  service;  L.O. 
A.  184'.  L.B.P.  163',  beam  molded  35'. 
depth  molded  amidship  at  sides  17*3", 
draft  load  10'6''.  speed  per  hour  13 
statute  miles.  Keel  laying  dale,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1936;  launching  date.  August 
1,  1937;  delivery  date.  September.  1937. 


SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  60-foot 
Iron  hull,  all-welded  V  bottom  boarding 
and  fumigating  vessel  for  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service;  equipped  with  twin 
screw  Superior  diesel  engines.  Keel  laid 
November.  1936;  launching  date.  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1937;  delivery  date,  March  23, 
1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROITINK  RE- 
PAIRS: Tug  lUldrock.  Tug  Columbia, 
Tug  Hlll<in.  Lighthouse  tender  \  lolel, 
***M\\   C  27,   .S«-ow    A   27. 

SIN    SHIPItl'ILDINIi    AND   DRYDOCK 

COMPANY 

Chi^ter,  Pa. 

NEW   CONSTRICTION: 

Hull    No.    l.Vt,  one  single  screw   bulk 

oil     tanker     for     the     Socony     Vacuum 

Oil      Co.      485'6"x68'0 'x37'0";      16.000 

tons  deadweight;  one  4000  S.H.P.  crou 
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compound  double  reduction  geared  tur- 
bine unit;  three  watertube  boilers. 
Keel  laying  May  8,  19  36;  launching 
Dec.  12,  1936;  delivery  January  15, 
1937. 

Hull  No.  159,  1  oil  tanker  (dlesel), 
511'x65'9"x37';   15,800  tons. 

Hull  Xo.  160,  1  oil  tanker  (steam) 
520'x70'x40'  for  Atlantic  Refining  Co.; 
18,500   tons. 

Hulls  No.  161  and  162,  steam  tankers 
for  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey; 422'  X  65'  X  35';  12,900  dwt. 

Hulls  No.  163  and  164,  dlesel  tank- 
ers for  The  Texas  Company;  465'  x  65' 
X  34'6";  12,000  dwt.;  keel  laying,  De- 
cember 1,  1936  and  December  15,  1936, 
respectively. 


Hulls  Xos.  850,  851,  and  852,  three 
sludge  vessels  for  City  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Sanitation.  Length  on 
W.  L.  250',  Beam  43'6",  Depth  16'.  Es- 
timated keel  laying,  April  20,  May  11, 
and  June  8,  1937,  respectively;  estimat- 
ed launching,  August  3,  September  28, 
and  November  23,  1937,  respectively; 
estimated  delivery,  September  24,  No- 
vember 24,  1937,  and  January  24,  1938. 


TREADWEIili  CONSTRUCTION 

COMPANY 

Midland  and  Erie,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  1  steel  gold 
dredge  (ladder  type)  hull  155'x70'xl3' 
for  South  American  firm. 

24  pontoons  48'  x  16'  x  2'6"  for  U.  S. 
Engineer,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


UNITED  SHIPYARDS,  Inc. 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD384,  U.S.S.  Dunlap,  Destroyer  for 
U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  334'0";  beam  35'0"; 
mean  draft  lO'lO";  keel  laid  Apr.  10, 
19?5;  launched  April  18,  1936;  esti- 
mated delivery,  April  9,  1937. 

DD385,  U.S.S.  Fanning,  Destroyer 
for  U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  334'0";  beam 
36'0";  mean  draft  lO'lO";  keel  laid  Apr. 
10,  1935;  launched  September  18, 
1936;  estimated  delivery,  June  9,  1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  840,  841,  and  842;  three 
ferry  boats  for  City  of  New  York;  267' 
overall,  66'  extreme  breadth,  19'9" 
depth;  keels  laid  April  4,  April  27,  and 
May  1,  19  36,  respectively;  estimated 
launching  March  18,  April  8,  and  April 
29,  1937,  respectively;  estimated  deliv- 
ery May  19,  June  9,  and  June  30,  1937, 
respectively. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Boston,  Mass. 
NEW     CONSTRUCTION:      Destroyer 
DD370.   Case,   L.B.P.    334';    beam    36'; 

depth  19'8";  keel  laid,  Sept.  19,  1934; 
launched  Sept.  14,  1935;  commissioned 
September  15,  1936;  estimated  deliv- 
ery, February,  1937. 

Destroyer  DDS71,  Conyngham,  L.B.P. 
334';  beam  35';  keel  laid  Sept.  19, 
1934;  launched  Sept.  14,  1935;  com- 
missioned Nov.  4,  19  36;  estimated  de- 
livery, February,  1937. 

DD389,  Mugford,  and  DD390,  Ralph 
Talbot,  two  light  destroyers;  LBP  334'; 
beam  35'6";  depth  19'8";  keels  laid 
October  28,  19  35;  launched  October  31, 
1936;  estimated  delivery,  June,  1937 
and  July,  1937,  respectively. 

DD402,  Mayrant,  and  DD403,  Trippe, 
two  light  destroyers  for  United  States 
Navy;  LPB  334';  beam  3 5' 6";  depth 
19'8";  estimated  delivery,  June  and 
August,  1938. 

Order  placed  for  DD415,  O'Brien, 
and  DD416,  Walker,  two  destroyers; 
no  dates  set. 


express  type  boilers;  keel  laid  Septem- 
ber 10,  1935.  Estimated  launching  in- 
definite; estimated  delivery,  May  1, 
1938. 

CL  50,  Helena,  light  cruiser;  L.B.P. 
600';  beam  61'7%";  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laying,  De- 
cember, 1J>36;  launching  indefinite; 
contract  delivery,  May  16,  1939. 

CG  69  and  CG  70,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  John  C.  Spencer,  cruising  cut- 
ters for  U.S.C.G.  service;  L.B.P.  308'; 
beam  41';  standard  displacement  2000; 
geared  turbine  drive,  express  typ«  boil- 
ers; keels  laid  Sept.  11,  1935;  floated 
November  10,  19  36;  estimated  christen- 
ing date,  January  6,  1937;  estimated 
delivery,  March  1,  19  37,  and  March  15, 
1937,  respectively. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Cummins  arrived  November  24 
for  outfitting.  Estimated  completion 
date,  January  25,  19  37.  Empire  State 
annual  overhaul  started  November  15. 
Estimated  completion,  January  15, 
1937. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Brooklyn,   N.Y. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CL  40,  Brooklyn,  light  cruiser,  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace- 
ment, 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid,  March 
12,  1935;  launched  November  30,  1936; 
estimated   delivery,  November  1,    19  37. 

CL  48,  Honolulu,  light  cruiser;  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace- 
ment  10,000;   geared   turbine  engines; 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Charleston,  S.C. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  Coast 
Guard  Cutter;  LBP  308',  LOA  327', 
breadth,  molded,  41',  draft  12'6",  dis- 
placement 2000  tons.  Keel  laid  August 
15,  19  35;  estimated  launching,  Janu- 
ary 14,  1937;  estimated  completion, 
April  15,  1937. 

Order  placed  for  DD407  and  DD418, 
two  1500  ton  destroyers;  no  dates  set. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  CL41,  Phila- 
delphia, L.B.P.  600'0";  beam  61',7%"; 
molded  depth  at  side  to  main  deck 
amidships  42'0^";  draft  corresponding 
to  normal  displacement  21',8%";  stan- 
dard displacement  10,000  tons;  date  of 
completion  as  reported  by  building 
jard,  January,  1937. 

(Continued  on  Page  54) 


TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Tampa,  Florida 

Structural  Steel,  Foundry  Products,  Machinery 


10.000  TON 
FLOATING  DRY  DOCK 

Repairers  and  Builders  of 
VESSELS,  DREDGES,  PUMPS 


PLANT:   I9TH  &  GRANT  STREETS— PHONE  Y-III2.      THIS  DRY  DOCK  WILL  BE   READY  FOR   BUSINESS   IN    NOVEMBER 
TAMPA   BAY  FREE  FROM   EXCESSIVE  STORMS,  A  GOOD   PLACE  FOR  YACHTS  TO  LAY  OVER  SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 
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Observations  %Z  Crow's  Nest 


"NAMES  AND  NEWS" 


BERNARD  De  ROCHIE,  LOOK-OUT  MAN 


C.  L,  Cunimins 

Diesel  Executives 

The  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Rudolf 
Diesel,  inventor  of  the  form  of  power 
bearing  his  name,  was  honored  (De- 
cember 2)  by  industrial  and  civic 
leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  gathered  to  celebrate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  introduction  of 
Diesel  power  in  the  United  States. 

Col.   Robert   H.    Morse   and   I.   W.   Drcnnan 
examining   model   of   the      Vulcania 


Speakers  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel,  sponsored  by  the  Diesel 
Committee  of  the  Exposition  of 
Power  and  Mechanical  Engineering, 
included  Gordon  Rentschler,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee; Edward  B.  Pollister,  President 
of  the  Busch-Sulzer  Brothers  Diesel 
Engine  Company,  first  American 
manufacturers  of  Diesel  engines; 
Captain  Edward  V.  Rickenbacker. 
Vice-President  and  General  Mana- 
ger of  Eastern  Air  Lines;  B.  C.  Hea- 
cock.  President  of  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Company,  largest  producers  of 
Diesel  engines;  Edward  G.  Budd, 
President,  Edward  G.  Budd  Manu- 
facturing Company,  manufacturer 
of  the  first  streamline  Diesel-power- 
ed train;  C.  L.  Cummins,  President. 
Cummins  Engine  Company,  manu- 
facturer of  Diesel-powered  trucks 
and  passenger  cars;  David  S.  Sar- 
noff.  President  of  Radio  Corporation 
of  America;  Colonel  Robert  H. 
Morse,  President.  Fairbanks-Morse 
&  Company,  Professor  R.  U.  Blasin- 
game,  President.  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers;  Charles 
F.  Kettering,  Vice-President,  in 
charge  of  Research,  General  Motors 
Corporation;  Thomas  H.  Beck,  Presi 
dent,  Crowell  Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Kettering  and  Mr.  Sarnoff,  un- 
able to  attend  the  meeting,  spoke  to 
the  group  by  radio  from  Detroit  and 
Chicago    respectively.        Other  mem- 


C.  A.  Criqui,  Sr. 

bers  of  the  Diesel  Committee  were 
H.  L.  Hamilton,  President,  Electro- 
Motive  Corporation;  Arthur  Bris- 
bane; Malcolm  Muir,  President,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing  Company; 
Walter  C.  Teagle,  President.  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  (New  Jersey):  C. 
A.  Criqui.  Sr.,  President,  Sterling  En- 
gine Company;  B.  F.  Fairless,  Presi- 
dent, Carnegie  Illinois  Steel  Corpor- 
ation; and  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Sr. 

Edward    B.    PolliMer,    R.    B.   Terhunc.    Henr>- 
Sucphcn  and  GeorKC  Codrinit'on. 


Propeller  Club  of  California 
Holds  Annual  Christmas  Banquet 


An  "Off-the-Record"  Report  of 
Fun,  Frolic  and  Friendship  Meeting 


•  Off  the  Record! 

When  the  Propeller  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia stages  a  party,  you  have 
learned  to  expect  the  quintessence  in 
good  clean  fun  ...  a  swell  show  .  .  . 
an  epicurean  banquet  .  .  .  and  a  get- 
together  of  good  fellows;  men  who 
enjoy  the  companionship  of  each 
other,  come  rain  or  shine. 

The  "roll-call"  for  the  1937  Christ- 
mas Jinks,  although  strong  in  num- 
ber, was  no  surprise  to  past  perfoi-m- 
ers.  Let  it  be  recorded  —  it  was  a 
great  success! 

Your  reporter  foresightedly  wore 
a  cuff  to  the  affair.  The  deciphering 
of  notations: 

Ed  Harms  in  rare  forensic  form 
paying  tribute  to  President  Geary 
.  .  .  and  presenting  him  with  some 
beautiful  silverware. 

Our  president  modestly  overcome 
and  practically  speechless. 

Shipbuilder  Joseph  Moore,  Phil 
Coxon  and  guests  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing the  fun. 

Stanley  Allen  handling  a  million 
details.  How  does  he  keep  so  cool- 
headed? 

Dick  Glissman  ...  a  perfect  im- 
presario, with  a  costume  change  for 
each  announcement. 

George  Eggers,  S  &  C's  new  super- 
intendent remarking:  "This  show 
sure  beats  anything  Portland  ever 
staged."  (Welcome  back  to  your 
home  port,  George.) 

A.  J.  Donnelly  joining  in  the  car- 
ols, accompanied  by  Byron  Haviside 
and  his  younger  brother  Russell. 
(Papa  Harry  allowing  that  none  of 
the  trio  had  had  opera  trainin'.) 

Vic  Burner  and  Frank  Elliott  view- 
ing the  festival  with  hearty  aban- 
don. (It  was  Voyage  One  for  both  of 
them.) 


To  the  Members  of  the  PROPELLER  CLUB  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Gentlemen:  Your  Committee,  appointed  in  accordance  with  Section  1,  Article 

VIII,  of  our  by-laws,  to  nominate  our  President  for  the  year   19  37,  and  four 

Governors  to  serve  for  three  years,  recommend  and   nominate   the  following: 

For  President:   Capt.  F.  M.  Edwards;   For  Governors   (3  year  term)   Geo.  A. 

Armes,  Erik  Krag,  Walter  J.  Walsh,  Harold  Weule. 

Respectfully  submitted,  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 
Jos.  J.  Coney,  Chairman;  Dr.  A.  A.  O'Neill,  Geo.  E. 
&wett,  Capt.  A.  T.  Hunter,  Jos.  A.  Moore,  Jr. 
Annual  election  and  business  meeting  will  be  held  Tuesday  Noon,  January  5, 
1937,  in  the  Propeller  Club  Lunchroom  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel   ("Red  Room"). 
In  accordance  with  Section  III  of  Article  VIII  of  our  by-laws,  other  nomina- 
tions may  be  made  by  petitions  signed  by  len  regular  members  and  must  be  sub- 
mitted 15  days  prior  to  election.  In  order  for  a  member  to  vote  it  is  essential 
that  he  be  in  good  standing.  There  are  a  few  members  who  have  inadvertently 
omitted  to  pay  their  dues,  i.  e.,  $5.00  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  Sept.  1,  1936, 
to  Sept.  1,  19  37,  and  it  is,  therefore,  called  to  their  attention  at  this  time  as 
a  reminder. 

By  Order  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 

STANLEY  E.  ALLEN,  Secty.-Treas. 
Final  Notice:   7th  Annual  Xmas  Jinks,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Terrace  Ball  Room, 
7  P.M.,  Wednesday,  December  16,  1936. 


Mac  Gilmore  orating  on  purse  sein- 
ing methods.  Stanley  Hiller,  Joseph 
J.  Coney,  H.  A.  Nibecker,  Chester 
Ames  and  Joe  Gisler  rendered  the 
sextet  from  the  "American  Fisher." 
Hit  all  scales. 

By  actual  count.  Captain  "Spit- 
purple"  Blackstone  says  the  story 
about  the  3rd  mate  on  an  American 
tank  was  related  at  10-minute  in- 
tei"vals. 

"Mac"  McConkey  looking  fit  after 
his  big  trip  to  Brooklyn. 

George  Swett  enraptured  by  the 
soprano  (the  one  with  the  elbows!). 

It  was  a  well-planned,  well-attend- 
ed Christmas  Party  .  .  .  this  Seventh 
Annual  Propeller  Club  Banquet. 

Yas — suh ! 


A  Prosperous  and  Bountiful 
New  Year  to  All 


PropelL 


ers. 


#  Luncheon  Meetings 

W.  Edgar  (Eddie)  Martin  started 
something  a  year  ago!  We  refer  to 
the  "Pi'opeller  Club  Handicap"  .  .  . 
a  child  of  Eddie's  'brain  which,  in 
its  second  "interpretation,"  bids  fair 
to  become  an  annual  event. 

President  Joseph  Geary  announced 
his  complete  mystification  .  .  .  said 
the  affair  suggested  a  bit  of  "horse- 
play" to  him.  Darned  if  he  wasn't 
right! 

Prizes  were  abundant.  Harry  Hav- 
iside walked  off  with  the  trophy 
awarded  for  the  most  virile  chest. 
Frank  De  Pue  stole  first  honors  for 
milk-guzzling.  Joe  Hoxie  was  "run- 
ner-up." Carl  Lane  had  his  usual 
luck  in  an  "objects  in  the  pocket" 
contest.  Charles  Robertson  proved 
the  best  "indoor  athlete"  .  .  .  Eddie 
McFarlan  the  most  prolific  .  .  .  and 
so  it  went! 

Dick  Glissman  was  the  em-cee,  and 
plenty  of  club  fellowship  prevailed. 
Just  a  grand  program  right  ahead  of 
the  Christmas  Banquet! 
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Juc>  Hurt* 

He  was  Engineer  of  vessels  of  the 
Alaska  S.  S.  Company,  and  during 
the  world  war  was  Machinery  In- 
spector for  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board.  He  later  served  as 
Chief  Engineer  in  various  Shipping 
Board  vessels  out  of  Pacific  Coast 
ports.  Joe  went  shoreside  into  Shell 
service  and  moved  up  to  his  present 
position  of  Special  Lubrication  Sales 
Representative,  covering  the  ship- 
ping industry  in  all  West  Coast  ports. 


Greetings  from  Hercules 

to  All  the  Industry 

Among  the  countless  Christmas 
decorative  schemes  in  the  Bay  area, 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  Yuletide 
trees  was  displayed  by  the  Hercules 
Equipment  and  Rubber  Co.  in  their 
modern  and  spacious  new  headquar- 
ters, 550  Third  Street  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. President  P.  M.  Paulsen  and 
his  organization  were  the  recipients 
of  scores  of  messages  wishing  them 


Charles  A.  DatiJsoii  and 
Joe  Hare  are  Shell  Oil 
Comffany's  Head  Office 
( San  Francisco )  marine 
sales  representatives.  Both 
are  former  Marine  Engin- 
eers of  many  years'  exper- 
ience. Here's  a  "thumb- 
nail" on  each   of  them — 


success  during  the  coming  year,  and 
in  turn  their  hospitality  was  enjoyed 
by  their  legions  of  friends  who  saw 
the  beautiful  tree  displayed  herein. 
Radiating  good  will  to  all,  the  huge 
Hercules  tree  typifies  the  spirit  of 
this  wide-awake  industrial  sales  and 
service  organization. 


We  note  with  regret  the  passing  of 
Car>'  W.  Cook,  one  of  the  real  old- 
timers  in  Pacific  Coast  shipping  af- 
fairs. Mr.  Cary  had  taken  part  in 
shipping  for  about  half  a  century, 
and  was  well  known  all  along  the 
Coast.  He  was  associated  with  Wil- 
liams, Dimond  &  Co.,  then  was  in 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  old 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
and  later  was  president  of  the  Am- 
erican-Hawaiian Steamship  Com- 
pany. 


G.  Harold  Porter  Retires 

G.  Harold  Porter,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  and  vice-president  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  after 
23  years'  service,  announced  his  in- 
tention of  retiring  on  December  31. 
He  was  born  in  Carbondale,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1871,  and  his  life  has 
been  one  of  varied  vocations;  mostly 
however,  in  the  field  of  telegraphy 
and  radio. 

In  1925  he  was  sent  to  San  Fran- 
cisco as  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  division  of  the  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America,  after  four  years  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  marine 
department  in  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  affairs  of 
the  company.  By  1929  he  had  achiev- 
ed noteworthy  progress,  and  was  pro- 


Charles  A.  Duvidtiun 

First  sea  service  saw  him  in  ships 
of  the  old  Pacific  Mail  fleet;  then  in 
tankers  of  the  Associated  Oil  Com- 
pany. He  was  Lieutenant  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Naval  Reserve,  and  during 
"la  guerre"  was  in  the  U.S.S.  Wester- 
dyke.  Later  he  became  Chief  Engin- 
eer of  United  States  Shipping  Board 
ships  out  of  New  Orleans  to  Medit- 
erranean ports.  Charlie  joined  Shell 
in  1928,  specializing  in  industrial 
and  marine  sales;  covers  the  entire 
Coast. 


(i.   Harold    I'orler 

moted  vice-president  in  charge  of 
Pacific  Coast  activities.  In  January. 
1933,  he  became  a  vice-presdent  of 
R.C.A.-Victor  Corporation. 

Porter  states  that  after  reti.'ement 
he  will  not  be  idle — in  fact,  he  has 
already  made  plans  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Preferred  Insurance 
Company,  and  expects  to  remain  in 
San  Francisco  for  a  long  time. 


JANUARY.     1937 
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Personals 


While  preparing  for  a  trip  to  the 
Orient,  A.  F.  Haines,  vice  president 
of  the  American  Mail  Line,  Seattle, 
was  stricken  with  illness  several 
months  ago,  but  is  now  reported 
greatly  improved.  Although  he  has 
served  for  many  years  with  the 
Dollar  interests,  Haines  has  never 
been  to  the  Orient. 


J.  Rypperda  Wierdsma,  one  of  the 

best  known  men  in  Holland  shipping 
circles,  is  reported  to  have  retired 
as  director  of  the  Holland  -  America 
Line. 


The  Pacific  Ocean  Claim  Associa- 
tion recently  held  its  quarterly  meet- 
ing and  luncheon  at  the  Stewart 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  practically 
all  members  in  the  district  being 
present.  After  a  short  business  ses- 
sion, the  following  offficers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  E.  A. 
Parker,  general  claim  agent  of  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Company,  was 
elected  chairman,  succeeding  W.  E. 
Johnson,  of  American-Hawaiian,  who 
has  held  the  position  for  the  last 
four  and  one-half  years.  As  its  new 
secretary  the  association  elected  R. 
C.  Wa,?ner,  claim  agent  of  the  Wey- 
erhauser  Company.  Wagner  suc- 
ceeds W.  C.  Juergens,  of  Swayne  & 
Hoyt,  who  has  held  the  office  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

As  an  expression  of  good  fellow- 
ship, and  as  a  token  of  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  Re- 
tiring Chairman  Johnson,  the  asso- 
ciation presented  him  with  a  hand- 
some traveling  bag. 


Union  Oil  Company 

and  the  Naval  Reserve 

Some  years  ago  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Department  decided  to  warrant  as 
naval  auxiliaries  all  vessels  in  the 
merchant  marine  that  could  meet 
certain  requirements  essential  to 
their  use  as  defence  units  in  time  of 
national  emergency.  Since  at  that 
time  there  were  approximately  forty 
merchant  marine  officers  in  the 
Union  Oil  Company  tanker  fleet, 
who  had  already  been  commissioned 
by  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve, 


the  company's  vessels  were  the  first 
U.S.N.R.  auxiliaries  to  be  commision- 
ed  and  warranted  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Every  ship  in  the  tanker 
fleet  qualifies  so  far  as  physical  re- 
quirements are  concerned,  but  oc- 
casionally the  right  to  fly  the  Naval 
Reserve  Pennant  is  temporarily  sus- 
pended on  one  vessel  or  another  be- 
cause of  failure  to  maintain  the  re- 
quisite number  of  licensed  officers 
with  U.S.N.R.  commissions.  This  is 
mostly  due  to  the  necessity  of  trans- 
ferring the  personnel  from  ship  to 
ship,  and  is  not,  fortunately,  on  ac- 
count of  any  falling  off  of  interest 
or  membership  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. Before  a  merchant  marine 
vessel     can    secure    a    warrant    and 


W.  L.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Vice-President  in  charge 
of  Manufacturing,  Union  Oil  Company,  re- 
ceives commission  as  Lieut.  Commander,  Deck 
Volunteer  Service,  U.S.N.R.,  from  Capt. 
Charles  S.  Kerrick  (left). 

have  the  privilege  of  flying  the  cov- 
eted pennant,  the  master  and  at  least 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  licensed  officers 
must  be  members  of  the  U.S.N.R. 

The  Naval  Reserve  is  made  up  of 
men  who  are  all  specialists  in  some 
particular  type  of  service.  Those 
members  who  are  already  engaged 
in  the  merchant  marine  are  ordin- 
arily designated  as  deck  merchant 
marine  (D.M.)  or  engine  merchant 
marine  (E.M.),  depending  on  the 
operations  with  which  their  daily 
duties  familiarize  them.  The  volun- 
teer specialist  service,  on  the  other 
hand,  enlists  civilians — men  promi- 
nent in  civics  and  land  industries, 
whose  pursuits  or  activities  qualify 
them  for  some  specialized  phase  of 
naval  warfare  or  defence  operations. 
These  men,  between  definite  age 
limits,  are,  upon  qualification,  com- 
missioned as  deck  volunteer  special- 
ists, supply  corps  specialists,  avia- 
tion specialists,  etc.,  and  are  desig- 
nated the  rank  to  which  experience 


and  qualifications  entitle  them. 

The  latest  member  of  the  Union 
Oil  Company  to  join  the  ranks  is  W. 
L.  Stewart,  Jr.,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  manufacturing,  who  was 
presented  with  his  commission  and 
inducted  into  offjce  as  Lieut.  Com- 
mander, Deck  Volunteer  Service, 
U.S.N.R.,  by  Captain  Charles  S.  Ker- 
rick on  Tuesday,  Nov.  24.  This  cere- 
mony took  place  at  the  U.S.N.R.  Ar- 
mory, Los  Angeles,  in  the  presence 
of  a  group  of  fellow-employee-mem- 
bers and  other  friends. 

Stewart  has  for  many  years  been 
intensely  interested  in  marine  af- 
fairs, and  his  recent  success  in  the 
Los  Angeles  to  Honolulu  yacht 
race,  in  which  he  was  awarded  sec- 
ond place,  demonstrated  his  famil- 
iarity with  navigation  and  seagoing 
craft.  He  was  also  attached  to  the 
U.  S.  Aviation  Service  during  the 
war,  so  that  he  is  well  qualified  for 
the  assumption  of  his  new  respon- 
sibilities. 


Shipbuilding 

(Continued  from  Page  50) 

Coast  Guard  Cutter  No.  08.  Roger  B. 

Taney;  L.B.P.  308',  beam  41',  depth 
molded  at  side  to  main  deck  amidships 
23'6",  draft  corresponding  to  normal 
displacement  12'6",  standard  displace- 
ment 2000;  estimated  keel  laying  April, 
19  35;  estimated  coniiiletion,  .January, 
1937. 

CA45  Wicliita,  L.B.P.  600,  beam  61' 
9%",  depth  molded  at  side  to  main  deck 
amidships  42'0  3/8",  draft  correspond- 
ing to  normal  displacement  21'10"; 
standard  displacement  10.000;  estimat- 
ed completion  January  1.  1938. 

Order  placed  for  DD404,  1500  ton 
'iestroyer;   no  dates  set. 


UNITED  STATES   NAXT  YARD 

Portsmouth.  N.  H. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  SS179  Plun- 
ger, keel  laid  July  17,  1935;  L.B.P. 
292'6",  beam  25',  loaded  draft  15'; 
launched  July  8,  1936;  estimated  deliv- 
ery Feb.,  1937;  SS180  Pollack,  keel 
laid  October  1,  1935;  L.B.P.  292'6", 
beam  25',  loaded  draft  15';  launched 
September  15,  1936;  estimated  deliv- 
ery May,   1937. 

SS185  Snapper,  submarine;  keel  laid 
July  23,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  2f;'. 
loaded  draft  15'7";  date  of  completion 
March  1,  1938;  SS186  Stingray,  sub- 
marine; keel  laid  October  1,  1936; 
L.B.P.  300',  beam  26',  loaded  draft 
15'7";  date  of  completion  June  1,  1938. 
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W'  The 

^  Fathometer 


SAFE 

ACCURATE 

INSTANTANEOUS 

Will  protect  the  New  Fish 

Reduction     Plant     the 

"American  Fisher" 


404   Avulon   Buulrvjrd 

WUniininun,  Calif. 

64    Mirion    StrrrI    Viatlii 

S«atflr.    WAihinKton 

86   Brair    SirKl. 
San    FraiwiMO,    Calif. 
404  Colman  Buildinx, 
Seallk,  WuhinKlon 


Submarine   Signal  Company 

160  State   Street   ::  Boston.   Massachuaetli  ::  U.S.A. 


OKilbl>-n  /or    Suhnunnr    S<fwbn« 

Subnu/inr  RnTi\'m  /or  Dbntion  Findinf 

SjTKhron'iUt  Signal  Et|uipmml  /«r  DiMaficr  PiM^f 


^^Ererything  in  Rubber'^ 

Manufacturers  anci  Distributors 
of  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Belting  -  Hose  -   Packing 

Brass  Goods  -  Fittings  -  Balloons 

Clothing  -  Mats  -  Matting 

Hercules 

EQUIPMENT  8c  RUBBER  CO. 

^30  Third  Slrett  L'Xbrook  2575 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Distributors  for 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 


In  Los  Angel 
!]  it's  the 

^  HOTEL 
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ROOMS 
BATHS 


Famous 

from 

Coast 

to 

Coast 

for 

Good 

Food 


Viilf  «h«  "TAVERN" 

a    quiet   ratr*«t — tuckad    away 

in  fha  raar  of  tha  lobby. 


CLARK 


Downtown — 5th  and  Hill — directly  opposite  the  Subway  Terminal. 
The  most  convenient  .  .  .  the  best  accommodations  .  .  .  the  finest 
meals  !n  Southern  California.  Easy  chairs,  sleep-inspiring  beds, 
large  rooms  with  luxurious  fittings.  Unsurpassed  service  is  yours  at 
amazingly  low  cost. 

Partonal   Manaqamant   of   P.    G.  B.   MORRISS 


AMERICAN  MARINE 
PAINT  CO.'S  Coatings 


Protect  all  interior  and 
exterior  surfaces  of  the 

"American  Fisher" 

of  the  Santa  Cruz  Oil  Co. 


The  bottom  is  coated  with 

GERMICIDE 

Anti-Corrosive  and  Anti-Fouling 
for  Speed  and  Protection 


Coatings  for  every  purpose  in  connection  with  all 

marine  craft  including  many  specialties  produced  in 

our  laboratories. 

Our  technical  department  is  at  your  service  for  the 
solution  of  your  paint  problems. 

Cape  Cod  Copper  Compound 

For  Wooden  Hulls 


American  Marine  Paint  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 
PORTLAND 


WILMINGTON 
SAN  DIEGO 


Harvesting  Marine  Wealth 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

en  by  a  Westinghouse  turbine  capable  of  exhausting 
against  a  'back  pressure.  The  back  pressure  steam  is 
sufficient  to  supply  steam  for  the  plant  process  load 
and  the  engine  room  auxiliaries.  In  the  case  of  an 
excess  of  exhaust  steam,  it  is  relieved  to  a  condenser 
and  the  water  salvaged.  In  the  case  of  a  deficiency  of 
exhaust  steam  for  auxiliary  and  plant  process  loads, 
the  shortage  is  made  up  by  automatic  regulators  and 
pressure  reducing  valves.  Leslie  pressure  regulating 
valves  and  pressure  reducing  valves  have  been  found 
very  satisfactory  for  controlling  the  pressures  on  the 
exhaust  system  of  the  turbine. 

This  turbo-electric  generator  set  generates  alternat- 
ing current  at  440  volts,  60  cycles,  3  phase,  which  is 
carried  by  cables  to  the  central  distribution  panel,  lo- 
cated in  the  pump  room  near  the  center  of  the  plant 
area.  All  power  wiring  to  individual  motors  is  carried 
from  this  panel.  The  distribution  panel  is  a  specially 
designed  "dead  front"  board,  and  individual  motor 
circuits  are  connected  through  Westinghouse  De-Ion 
Fuseless  breaker  switches.  All  the  starting  switches 
are  push  button  controlled  and  are  mounted  in  the 
panel  in  the  pump  room.  In  the  case  of  motors  re- 
quiring remote  start  or  stop  control,  the  control  lines 
are  also  brought  to  the  main  control  panel. 

The  circuits  are  all  equipped  with  two  lights,  a  red 
and  a  green.  The  green  light  indicates  the  position  of 
the  overload  relay  and  is  lighted  when  the  relay  is 
"in."  The  red  light  indicates  the  motor  or  circuit  in 
operation.  All  circuits  are  interconnected  with  relays 
wherever  the  machinery  is  arranged  in  a  series  op- 
eration, and  the  stoppage  of  one  motor  automatically 
stops  all  machines  ahead  of  it.  Such  a  stoppage  is 
indicated  in  various  parts  of  the  ship  by  a  siren  sound- 
ing, and  also  a  light  to  indicate  the  location  of  the 
shutdown.  The  "start"  controls  are  connected,  for 
safety,  through  a  time  delay  warning  signal  system, 
so  that  a  warning  signal  must  be  sounded  before  the 
plant  machinery  can  be  started.  The  switchboard  was 
designed  and  constructed,  in  cooperation  with  the 
engineers  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Oil  Corporation,  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

All  electric  conductors  are  rubber  insulated,  hose 
jacketed,  and  bronze  braid  armored,  and  were  manu- 
factured by  the  General  Electric  Company  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Steamboat  Inspection 
rules.  All  electric  push  buttons,  outlet  boxes,  and  other 
fittings  in  the  plant  or  on  deck  are  fully  protected  from 
corrosion  or  wetting  by  being  of  watertight  construc- 
tion. 

Electric  motors  range  from  V2  H.P.  to  60  H.P.  All 
the  motors  are  of  either  totally  enclosed  and  fan  cooled, 
or  splash  proof  construction.  The  type  of  motor  is 
dependent  upon  the  exposure,  and  wherever  a  motor 
is  exposed  to  dampness  the  totally  enclosed  type  is 
used.  All  motors  are  constant  speed  and  arranged  to 
operate  on  3  phase,  440  volts,  60  cycle  current. 
•  Various  Drives  Used. 

Many  types  of  drives  are  used,  such  as  direct  con- 
(Page   58  please) 
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DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


•  TRANS-PACIFIC 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Los  AngclL-s  HarK.r  .md 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang' 
hai.  Honfikony,  Manila,  FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singa 
poTC,  Pcnann,  Colombo,  and  round-the-world  ports 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila,  Hony 
konij,  Shanjjhai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

•atlanticfar  east 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York.  FORT- 
NIGHTLY  from  Boston  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila.  Honp 
kong,  Shan^jhai,  Kobe.  Yokohama.  Honolulu  to  New 
York  and  *Boston. 
*Tnmshipment  New  York 

•  MEDITERRANEAN  -  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria, 
Naples,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo  destined 
Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to 
San  Francisco  transhipment. 

•  ROUND-THE-WORLD 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New 
York,  Havana.  Colon,  Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe.  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, Manila.  Singapore,  Pcnang.  Colombo.  Bombay, 
Suez,  Port  Said,  Alexandria.  Naples,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, thence  New  York. 

•trans-pacific  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

TRI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles 
Harbor.  San  Francisco.  Pearl  Harbor.  Guam,  Manila, 
Cavitc,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  other  ports  as  inducement 
offers. 

•  intercoastal 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    San    Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  New  York. 

Cargo  destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland.  Portland, 

Seattle    or    Vancouver    subject    to    San    Francisco 

transhipment. 

Dollar  StoamNhip  IJ[ne« 
liM*..  Lid. 

RobiTt  Dollar  Bld^.,  San  Francisco  -  DAvenport  6000 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


OmcES  a:  AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


WI5R 


^^  m  \^^ 


in  service  aboard 
the 

AMERICAN 
FISHER 


Victor  Kimball-Krogh  cen- 
trifugal pumps  have  the  im- 
portant job  of  raising  the 
silver  horde  from  the  purse 
seiners  at  shipside  to  the  bins 
on  board  the  "AMERICAN 
FISHER"    .   .   . 

Efficiency  of  the  slow  speed 
Kimball-Krogh  pumps  keeps 
the  stream  of  fish  moving 
without  damage  to  the  catch! 

VicToR  Equipmeni  CompanY 

KIMBALL-KROGH  PUMP  DIV. 


550  Harrison  Si. 
San   Francuico 


1010  E.  62nd  St. 
Los  Angeles 


CASTINGS 
FORCINGS 

Estimates 
Manufacturing 

and 

Supervision 
GEORGE  A.  GUNN 

444     MARKET    STREET 
SUTTER    8854 

SAN    FRANCISCO.   CALIFORNIA 


FRENCH  LINE 
FAMOUS  FOR  72  YEARS 


Fast,  reliable  freight  and  passenger 
service  to  all  parts   of  the  world. 

NEW  YORK  to  ENGLAND,  FRANCE  and  all  EUROPE 

VIA 

NORMANOIE  (worlds  largest  ship)  .  ILE  DE  FRANCE 
PARIS  •    CHAMPLAIN    •    LAFAYETTE 

Moroccan  Service     -     Mediterranean  Service 

Nortli  Pacific  Coast  Service 

West  Indies,  Central  and  Soutli  America  Service 

Mexico     -     Cuba     -     Spain  Service 

Ceneral  Agents  for  Metsagcries  Maritimes 
CHARGEURS  REUNIS  &  CIE.  SUD-ATLANTIQUE 

^ft'eAeh  JCLne 

Main  Office:  610  Fifth  Avenue  (Rockefeller  Center),  Nevr  York 
Freight  Office:  19  State  Street,  New  York 


pribn 


Test  cabinet  for 
Hall  System. 


Harvesting 
Marine 
Wealth 


(Continued  from 
Page   56) 


nected  motors,  gear  motors,  and  variable  speed  drives. 
The  direct  connected  motors  are  practically  all  centri- 
fugal pump  applications.  Gearmotors,  supplied  by  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  are  used  for  power- 
ing machinery  running  at  relatively  slow  speeds.  The 
speed  reduction  gearing  is  totally  enclosed  with  the 
motor  and  insures  a  satisfactory  lubrication  and  free- 
dom from  dirt  or  water  on  the  gears.  Variable  speed 
drives  are  used  for  machinery  requiring  a  regulation 
of  speed,  and  these  are  the  well  known  Link-Belt  P.N., 
powered  with  General  Electric  Company  totally  en- 
closed motors. 

During  the  entire  process  of  handling  fish,  and 
drying  the  meal,  and  separating  the  oil,  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  heat.  On  the  S.S.  American  Fisher  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  during  the  process  is  done  as  far  as 
possible  by  closed  systems,  in  order  that  the  condensed 
steam  can  be  recovered  for  boiler  use.  A  closed  system 
is  not  applicable  to  all  heating  requirements,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  steam  used  is  lost  for  re-use  by 
mingling  with  the  fish  products. 

The  ability  of  a  ship  in  the  fish  processing  industry 
to  remain  at  sea  and  function  for  long  periods  depends 
on  the  supply  of  water  for  boiler  use  and  fuel.  To 
make  the  use  of  water  and  fuel  most  effective  was  a 
primary  object  in  the  design,  and  the'  S.S.  American 
Fisher  has  proved  very  economical  in  operation  as  to 
water  and  fuel  consumption. 

•  Ventilation. 

The  arrangement  and  location  of  machinery  and 
provisions  for  ventilation  have  received  considerable 
attention  in  the  design  of  the  American  Fisher.  The 
objectives  set  down  originally  were  to  develop  a  plant 
that  would  be  conveniently  accessible  for  operation 
and  maintenance;  that  could  be  easily  and  thoroughly 
cleaned,  both  during  operations  and  when  shut  down; 
and  that  would  be  well  ventilated  during  operations. 
Such  an  ideal  objective  would  be  difficult  to  achieve 
in  its  entirety,  but  the  design  has  satisfied  most  of  the 
desirable  features.  There  ai-e  very  few  hot  or  uncom- 
fortable areas  in  the  plant,  and  these  have  been  made 
very  comfortable  by  ventilation  fans  planned  and  in- 
stalled by  the  Rees  Blowpipe  Company.  All  ventilation 
is  accomplished  by  removing  the  overheated  air  and 
blowing  it  out  of  the  area,  which  produces  a  uniformly 
ventilated  plant. 
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#  Crew's  ()uarterH. 

A  ship  operating  as  a  factory  at  sea  carries  the 
usual  ship  crew,  and,  in  addition,  a  force  of  men  to 
operate  the  plant.  The  plant  force  is  orRanized  much 
as  in  a  shore  located  factory,  with  a  superintendent, 
foreman,  and  shifts.  On  one  of  these  ships  there  is  a 
factory  crew  of  about  44  men  and  a  ship  operatinj^ 
crew  of  about  29  men.  This  requires  an  increase  to 
the  usual  steward's  dei)artment  of  a  tanker. 

In  the  conversion  of  a  ship  from  its  ordinary  con- 
dition to  one  equipped  with  a  fish  processing  plant, 
many  alterations  and  additions  must  be  made  to 
quarters  for  the  personnel.  Each  department  of  the 
.ship  have  their  own  quarter  space,  wash  rooms,  and 
mess  rooms.  All  quarters  on  the  American  Fisher  are 
finished  with  white  enamel,  and  the  metal  trim  is 
aluminum  paint.  These  spaces  are  well  liKhted  and 
ventilated  and  provide  comfortable  accommodations 
for  the  men  of  the  crew. 

The  Hercules  Equipment  and  Rubber  Company,  of 
San  Francisco,  supplied  various  special  products  in  out 
fitting  the  American   Fisher. 

Exterior  and  interior  surfaces  of  the  American 
Fisher  are  protected  by  coatings  of  the  American  Mar- 
ine Paint  Company  products. 

A  Submarine  Signal  Company  Fathometer  which  is 
installed  in  the  pilot  house  has  been  found  of  great 
value  in  spotting  irregularities  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  American  Fisher  is  in  constant  touch  with  the 
office  of  her  owners  ashore  through  the  latest  type 
Mackay  Radio  equipment.  This  included  a  Type  1-19  B 
Intermediate  Marine  Frequency  Transmitter  and  a 
standard  Intermediate  and  Low  Frequency  Receiver. 
These  are  arranged  to  operate  from  an  emergency 
power  source  in  the  event  of  any  stoppage  of  the  ship's 
electric  power  supply.  An  Exide  storage  battery  is 
used  for  this  purpose. 


Nickel  in  the  Marine  Industry 

The  survey  "Nickel  Industry  in  1936,"  prepared  by 
Robert  C.  Stanley,  president.  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany of  Canada,  Ltd.,  gives  the  following  interesting 
facts  on  the  use  of  nickel  or  nickel  alloys  on  board 
ship: 

The  Queen  Mary  is  a  veritable  expn.sition  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  nickel  is  used  in  making  ocean 
travel  both  efficient  and  pleasant.  From  the  engines 
to  the  instruments  and  from  the  kitchens  to  the  most 
luxurious  salons,  nickel  alloys  have  been  employed 
in  creating  this  new  queen  of  the  seas.  A  summary 
of  nickel  and  nickel  alloy  applications  in  this  liner 
is  given  in  an  appendix. 

The  use  of  70/30  copper-nickel  tubes  in  the  con- 
densers of  the  Queen  Mary  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  recognition  being  given  this  material  for  its 
resistance  to  sea  water.  Its  growing  use  for  salt  water 
lines  in  land   installations   is  also   noteworthy. 

With  the  increasing  amount  of  welding  in  ship  con- 
struction, more  attention  is  being  given  to  welding 
problems,  and  in  a  number  of  successful  solutions  nic- 
kel alloys  have  been  used.     Whereas  as  late  aa  a  few 
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To  Skipo^viters 
on  Pacific 
and  Atlantic 

We 

of  FEDERAL  .  .  . 

extend  appreciation  of  your  fine  endorsement 
of  our  Paint  and  Preservative  Products  during 


*93 
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and  sincere  wishes  that  you  will  enjoy  a  pros- 
perous and  happy 
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Tke 

Federal  Gontposiitioit 

&)  Paiiit  Co.9  Inc. 

33  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST: 


SEATTLE,    WASHINGTON 
A.  T.  B.  Shiels      ' 
108   West   L€€   Street 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
Chalmers  Shipping  Co. 
Board  of  Trade   Building 


SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 

Pillsbury    &    Curtis 

310  Sansome  St.     KEarny  3302-3 

SAN    PEDRO,    CALIF. 
Robert  S.  Gardner 
P.   O.   Box   "C" 


Agents  and  Stocks  in  all  the  Principal  Ports 


Anti-Fouling 
Anti-Corrosive 
Boottopping 
Cabin  Paints 
Deck  Paints 


Deck  House  Paints 
Hold  Paints 
Red  Lead  (Mixed) 
Smoke  Stack  Paints 
Topside  Paints 


years  ago,  riveted  construction  far  exceeded  welded, 
today  the  picture  has  been  reversed  and,  in  some 
branches  of  shipbuilding,  there  are  several  times  as 
much  welded   construction  as   riveted. 

The  resistance  of  inconel  to  salt  water  and  spray 
has  led  to  the  use  of  inconel  springs  in  marine  equip- 
ment. 

K  Monel  as  a  material  for  marine  pump  rods  is  re- 
ceiving considerable  attention  and  is  being  adopted 
for  this  use  by  some  shipbuilders  because-  of  its 
strength,  hardness  and  resistance  to  corrosion. 

The  70/30  copper  nickel  alloy  and  the  75  copper-20 
nickel-5  zinc  alloy  are  now  practically  standard  mater- 
ials for  certain  types   of  marine   condensers. 

Inconel  is  being  used  for  fire  brick  bolts  and  in 
link  mechanism  actuating  sea  valves. 

The  use  of  lightweight  welded  monel  construction  for 
salt  water  condenser  heads  and  fresh  water  surge 
tanks,  which  was  announced  in  1935,  has  expanded 
rapidly.  In  addition  monel  is  being  used  in  increas- 
ing quantities  for  storage  of  boiler  feed  water  and 
for  lining  the  walls  of  refrigerated  food  storage  rooms 
on  large  vessels.  Development  of  a  satisfactory  tech- 
nique for  welding  monel  to  galvanized  steel  structural 
members  has  been  important  in  facilitating  assembly 
and  in  achieving  appreciable  savings  of  weight. 

The  current  year  has  brought  the  first  recorded  use 
of  monel  for  steam  turbine  shafting.  The  shafting  in 
question  consists  of  solid  K  Monel  shafts  for  rotors 
of  light,  high  speed  turbines  directly  driving  propeller 
type  pumps  for  salt  water  main  condenser  circulation. 
Shafting  of  both  monel  and  K  Monel  has  also  been 
used  for  the  rotors  of  electric  motors  driving  direct- 
connected  centrifugal  pumps  for  fire  and  flushing 
service. 

K  Monel  wearing  sleeves  for  gland  sections  of  monel 
pump  shafting  in  marine  service  are  being  used  with 
increasing   frequency. 

S  Monel  has  been  used  for  main  steam  valve  trim  on 
several  new  oil  tankers  designed  for  high  pressure  and 
high  temperature  service. 

Monel  castings  have  been  adopted  for  an  improved 
airport  operating  mechanism. 

Monel  sheet  continues  to  be  used  in  increased  quan- 
tities for  fresh  water  tanks  and  emergency  ration  con- 
tainers for  lifeboat  equipment,  because  its  resistance 
to  corrosion  assures  purity  of  water  and  other  sup- 
plies. 

New  uses  for  lightweight  welded  monel  pipes  include 
surge  tank  connections  and  escape  piping  from  boiler 
safety  valves.  Monel  escape  piping  is  stronger  than 
copper  and  more  corrosion  resistant  than  steel.  It  is 
also  safer  because  of  its  resistance  to  sudden  impacts 
such  as  are  encountered  when  valves  are  tested  or 
when  they  serve  their  intended  function  under  abnor- 
mal  operating  conditions. 

Pure  nickel  in  the  shape  of  nickel-clad  steel  fish  holds 
for  trawlers  is  now  contributing  to  the  rapid  progress 
in  supplying  the  public  with  fresher  and  more  sani- 
tary sea  foods.  This  application  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  monel  lined  fish  holds  first  introduced  about  six 
years  ago.  These  demonstrated  the  economy  of  using 
sanitary  corrosion  resistant  metal  for  the  walls  of 
cargo  holds  for  fish. 
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BAKifM  K  «&  WILC 


IIOILft:il<!» 


Extra  Values  to  Ship  Owners  and  Builders 

In  DESIGN  In  TRIAL  RUNS  In  CONTINUOUS 


Marine 

Experience                                                                SERVICE 

Boilers 

Freuuently                                                              Regular  Visiti 

for 
Marine 
Service 

Saves                                                                   of  B  a^  W 
. .                                                                              Service 
^^''"'y                                                                       Men 

The 

BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  COMPANY,  New  York 

Pacific  Coast  Offices: 

450  Mission  Street     -    San  Francisco 

Seattte 

Portland                                                                          Los  Angeles 

Walker's   Ship- Logs   Measure 
the  Trade  Routes  of  the  World 

One  Captain  writes: — 
"I  have  used  your  Patent 
Logs  for  a  K^eat  number 
of  years  in  all  cla»es  of 
ships  which  I  have  com- 
inanded  ;  needless  to  say  I 
have  every  faith  in  their 
achievements." 
Al  all  \imllcal  Imtirnmnt  Dtattrt 

Thos.U'alkcrT&  Son,  Ltd.. 

Hlkrr-.  well  kno.i,         i>.   Oitord  Sirctl.  Nl^B.fmingh.m.   Enc 
•CHIiRl'B"  LOG  I   W 


Contributing  to  your  overhead  economies ! 

PLYMOUTH 

ROPE  •  •  •  off«rt  longer  life 
^jipfgs.  and  greater  depend- 

'^/^^^^•^^  abilitY  in  hard  service 
because  of  ill  untur- 
paiiable   QUALITY 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 


£xi6e 

IRDNCLAO 

MARINE 
BATTERIES 


FOR  MONEY  SAVING  SERVICE 

These  arc  days  for  values.  The  man  who  selects  an  Exidc  Battery  for 
a  boat,  whether  it  be  a  small  work  boat  or  an  ocean  liner,  can  be  sure 
of  one  imjjortant  thing — he  is  buying  long,  reliable,  low<ost  service 
from  a  high  quality  product  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
There  are  Exides  for  every  type  and  size  of  craft,  for  every  battery  ap- 
plication made  by  the  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  storage  batteries 
for  every  purpose. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAUF. 
1041  So.  Gnnd  Ave. 


SAN   FRANOSCO,    CAUF. 
61 M  Third   Stmt 


SEATTLE,   WASH. 
IQI4-20  Smith  Town   BUs. 


SAN  FRANCISCCV— «61  MarkM  St.  DOu|U«  S6a0. 
IX3S  ANGEUS— 715  Wm«  7ih  Stmt.  TRinitv  Wit. 
PORTI^NL>— MrCocmirk    Tmiutvil        Al  w.irr    'J161. 


ALAMUJA— EnriB^  T« 


OAKLANI)— Grov*   S<.    T>mMML 
SAN  DtEGO— Braxinr  Kn 

siArrij— JI6  N'.n..  BU( 


MAia  •141 

II  !•<«    4«tO 
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fanama  facific  Qne 

I  N  T  i:  R  N   A  T  I  O  N  A   L        M  L   R  C  A  N  T  I  I.  H        MARINE       CO.  \ 

Fastest  IfiiteiT'Coastal  Secvice 

DIRltTT   (ONNtCriONS    I  OR    M'ROPt 

S«lin«i    tvery    olhw    S«lunijiy    (rem    S«n    Fr«iui»co.     Ev»ry    o«h»r    Monday    from  Ixn  Ant»l»«.   Dir«i  Ian    Frriithl .  Pttmngtt  uid   R»(r»«»T»lor  Sarvic*  h*«»»«n 
NEW  YORK  mi  SAN  DIEGO.  LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANOSCO.   OAKLAND.    ALANttDA.     Throufh   hlU  o(   Udin*   iviml  lo   and   boa  Ponland. 
SaMtb,   Tacoma  and    Vancouvar,    and  rap<d    IranjahipcnrfU    lo   and    (rom   iha    OrirM,    Hatraii    and    Aualralta.      ThrtMnIi    hilla    at    Iad>n(    iawad    and    <ncl    .on 
naciioni  aMda  at  Naw  York  with  Iiaamational   Marrantib  Nlann*  Catnpany  Linaa. 


Start  your  New  Year  in 
Hawaii  .  .  .  new  beauty, 
pleasure,  hospitality!  A 
swift,  gay  voyage  on  Mat- 
son  liners  sailing  every  few 
days. 

Matson  South  Pacific 
Cruises,  personally-escorted, 
every  four  weeks  to  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  via 
Hawaii,  Samoa,  Fiji.  All- 
inclusive-cost,  complete 
cruise.  First  Class,  from 
^725. 

Hotel  reservations  at  the 
beautiful  Royal  Hawaiian 
and  Moana  at  Waikiki  may 
now  be  made  at  the  same 
time  you  book  steamer 
passage. 

MATSON     LINE 

Snii  Fraiuisiu      -      Los  Angeles 


FARES : 

California  to  Honolnh, 
FIRST  CLASS /rem  $125 
CABIN  CLASS /rom  $85 

(.■nc7,  tciv) 


SHIPPERS 


Swift,  dependable  service  to 
Hawaii,  and  to  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  via 
Samoa,  Fiji,  assured  by  ex- 
perienced handling  and 
modern  equipment,  includ- 
ing the  finest  facilities  for 
refrigeration.  S.S.  Lurline 
and  S.S.  Malolo  sail  fre- 
quently for  Hawaii.  S.  S. 
Mariposa  and  S.S.  Mon- 
terey also  serve  Hawaii,  and 
continue  to  Australia,  via 
Samoa,  Fiji,  and  New  Zea- 
land *  Full  details  from  all 
travel    agents    or: 

OCEANIC     LINE 

San  Diego   ■  Seattle  ■   Portland' 


o 


S.  S.  LURLINE  •  S.  S.  MARIPOSA  •  S.  S.  MONTEREY  •  S.  S.  MALOLO 


LAMBIE  PROPELLERS 

Let's  Look  Into  Your 
Propulsion    Problems. 

In  All  Probability  We 

Can  Increase  theS[>eed 

of  Your  Boat. 

^^^^^      Let  Us  Hear  From  You 

S.S.  C.u.ilin.i 

WILLIAM  LAMBIE,  Naval   Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 


THE 


(( 


Arcform^^  Ships  at  Sea 

These  vessels  have  proved  themselves  in  actual  performance 
the  most    efficient  and   economical   ships   of  their    class   in 

operation  today. 

The   Masters   and   Officers    of    the   three    "Arcform"    cargo 

vessels    at    sea    report    their    behaviour    is    consistently 

EXCELLENT  and  especially  so  IN  BAD  WEATHER. 

The   Steel   Hatches  fitted  in   these   vessels   have  given    the 

utmost  satisfaction  and  are  unquestionably  an  additional 

source  of  safety  against  foundering. 

Sir  Joseph  W,  Isherwood  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


4  Lloyd's  Avenue 
London     .■     E.C3 


New  York  :  U.S.A. 
1 7      Battery      Place 


At  left,   R.   W.  Giddings 

and   above,   R.   W. 

Giddings,  Jr. 


Insulation  and 


Packing  Distributors 


The  R.  W.  Giddings  Supply  Company,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, have  for  many  years  specialized  as  insulation 
contractors  and  distributors  in  the  marine  and  indus- 
trial fields. 

A  comparatively  recent  appointment  makes  this  firm 
exclusive  marine  and  industrial  distributor  for  the 
New  Jersey  Asbestos  Company,  manufacturers  of  the 
w^ell  and  favorably  known  "V"  Pilot  packing  in  high 
pressure  rod,  low  pressure  rod,  and  sheet  forms,  for 
steam,  water  and  ammonia  uses;  Gladiator  Asbestos 
packing  and  Gladiator  gaskets;  Pilot  expanding  tube 
cleaners  and  refills  for  the  same;  and  the  full  line  of 
"Woodite"  products. 

An  important  distribution  connection  is  the  Cork 
Insulation  Company.  This  connection  gives  Giddings  a 
complete  stock  of  the  famous  "Corinco"  products,  such 
as  cork  pipe  coverings,  acoustical  cork  board,  tile  cork 
board,  and  others. 

Complete  stocks  are  carried  of:  Ehret  Magnesia 
Manufacturing  Company  insulation,  pipe  coverings, 
and  refractory  cements ;  Williams  Rivers  Valves,  Vulco- 
disc  Radiator  Valves,  and  steam  specialties  of  all 
kinds;  and  a  complete  line  of  machine  shop  tools,  mill 
supplies,  pipe  and  pipe  fittings. 

In  all  of  these  lines,  this  firm  is  not  only  a  distri- 
butor but  is  prepared  to  contract  for  complete  instal- 
lation of  any  of  the  products  it  distributes. 

R.  W.  Giddings  has  long  been  president  of  the  com- 
pany that  bears  his  name.  Recently,  after  serving  in 
the  shop  and  on  the  road,  and  after  taking  a  trip  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  where  he  spent  several  months  at  the 
plants  of  the  manufacturers  for  whom  his  firm  is  dis- 
tributor, R.  W.  Giddings,  Jr.,  was  made  vice-president. 


Some  Recent  Northwest  Tugs 

A  number  of  Cummins  powered  tugs  have  been  plac- 
ed in  service  in  Northwest  waters  during  the  last  two 
months.  One  of  the  latest  is  Joe  Drinkwater  III,  owned 
by  the  Bloedel,  Stewai-t,  Welch  Lumber  Co. 

Joe  Drinkwater  III  measures  40  feet  and  is  of  wood 
construction.  Her  engine  is  a  Cummins  HML-6,  equip- 
ped with  a  2^2:1  Joes  reduction  gear.  The  governor  is 
set  at  1000  r.p.m.,  at  which  speed  a  full  55  h.p.  is  de- 
(Page  64  please) 
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KfiiFic  Coast  Ri'bber  Gompaivy 


DlSTRin UXORS     FOR 


SPIRAL        DURAMETALLIC  PACKING      "^LSsTr 


51  Main  Street 


San  Francisco  i  Telephone  EXbrook   696  J 


[iJ^J^^fq^^Tal  Pound  (or  Pound  JeF(ery*s  Marine  Glues 

Go  Farther"^  than  most  other  glues 

Economy  in  deck  maintenance  musf  be  reckoned  over  a  period  of  years.  Initial 
cost  may  favor  a  low-priced  glue,  but  a  job  well  done  with  Jeffery's  will  give 
longer  and  better  service.      Use  JEFFERY'S  for  economy. 


•Ic«trr»  No    2  tho 
grejur   volume. 


LWFerdinandcCo.| 


•Jcffcryi   No.    1   ihowi  aboul    20% 


599  Albany  Street 


Boston,  Mast. 


San  Francisco  Bar   Pilots 

"Adventuress,"  "California,"  "Gracie  S" 
RADIO— K  F  S 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 

In  Fog — Blow  four  whistles  and  lay  lo. 

When  Clear — Burn  blue  li{;hj  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY 

PILOT  BOATS 

II  h,n   on  Slalion   Under  Sail — A   white   light   is  carried  at 

nijsiheaii. 
U  h,ii  Under  Power — A   red   light  under  white;   a   flare   or 
torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 

■n:iJ-:PUONrS— Pilo«  Oa\<t  (rom  9:00  •.m.  to  4:00  p.m.— DOuglu 
VU6.  Uunibrr  or  ComnwTct  (rom  4:00  p.m.  lo  9:00  ..m.  and  on  Sunday* 
<nd    MoUJjv.— (:.Vbr.x<li    4^11. 


7/^KELVIN 
WHITE 


GRACE  LINE 

Paatenger  Freight  Mail  Express 


Fa5t    Intercoastal    Sailings    between    Pacific    Coast 

Porta  and  New  York — also  directly  serving 

MEXICO  -  GUATEMALA 

EL  SALVADOR     -     PANAMA 

COLOMBIA     -     CUBA 

WEST  COAST 
SOUTH  AMERICA  SERVICE 

COLOMBIA  -  ECUADOR  -  PERU  -  CHILE 

(Via    Central    American    Ports    and 

Panama    when    inducements    offer — 

cargo  accepted  for  Bolivia) 


IpHAIE  lixe 


1  Plu  Str^M.  .<Ma  Fr. 


M  ii«. 


lo.    Angrln,     -ii^    W.     Si.th    Slr..f       Ml,l„c..i     "--l         S.  .ril».  I  MM 

Founli     Avcnu*.    Stnn,    4kV.       IVnUoU.     Uad<ll    A.    CLuk.  lac. 

Board  <U   T.ada    Bid*.     Vanrnuvrr.    B.C.,   C.   Cwdrnr   JiihiMim.  Ltd. 

991    Haainsa   SfraM,   Waal. 


HAVISIDE 
COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy- 
lifting  and  Salvage  Barges 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  .... 

Four  Derrick  Barges     -     -     Capacity  up  to  100  tons 
Submarine  Diving 

SHIP     CHANDLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 
Complete  stock  of  yacht  and  motorboat  supplies 


Agents  for 

Columbia    Steel    Co.'s    Products     (Subsidiary  U.    S.    Steel    Corporation) 

American  Marine  Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's   Marine  Glues 

Tubbs  Supercore  and  Manila   Rope  Stratford's  Best  Oakum 

HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
56-62  Stcuart   Street     -   -  -     Phone  EXbrook  0064 


Ship 

via  McCormick 


Directly  into  the  heart  of  one  of  the  nation's  greatest 
industrial  and  agricultural  areas  ply  the  steamships  of 
the  McCormick  line.  You  can  now  ship  directly  to  and 
from  Albany,  New  York,  center  of  an  extensive  web  of 
rail  and  inland  water  transportation  systems.  And,  of 
course,  you  receive  all  the  well-known  benefits  of 
McCormick  service '.  .  .  superior  terminal  facilities,  de- 
pendable sailing  and  delivery  schedules,  and  careful 
handling  of  cargo.  For  fast,  trouble-free  service. 

Ship  via  McCormick 

McCormick    Steamship    Company 

461   MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone:  DOuglas  2561 


Recent  Northwest  Tugs 

(Continued  from  Page  62) 

veloped.  This  boat  also  acts  as  a  supply  tender  and  has 
a  large  open  cockpit  aft  of  the  wheelhouse. 

Parthia,  owned  by  Delta  V.  Smyth,  Olympia,  Wash- 
ington has  recently  been  re-engined  with  a  Cummins 
HMR-6,  of  the  high  speed  type.  She  is  equipped  with  a 
Seattle-built  3:1  reduction  gear,  which  gives  a  propeller 
speed  of  400  r.p.m.  with  the  engine  turning  1200,  at 
which  point  a  full  85  h.p.  is  developed. 

Parthia  works  in  and  around  Puget  Sound,  handling 
large  rafts  of  logs  and  scows  loaded  with  sawdust  and 
finished  lumber.  The  captain  of  the  Parthia  has  been 
particularly  enthusiastic  over  the  Cummins  engine  be- 
cause of  its  quiet  operation.  During  the  fall  and  winter 
there  is  considerable  fog,  and  "whistle  navigating"  is 
the  only  means  of  getting  around.  The  absence  of  gen- 
eral engine  noise,  coupled  with  an  efficient  silencer  on 
the  exhaust,  has  greatly  reduced  the  hazard  of  naviga- 
tion during  the  fog  season. 

A  third  Cummins  powered  tug,  using  the  iHMR-6  type 
of  engine,  is  the  all  welded  steel  midget  Jeanne  (fully 
described  in  the  November  issue  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review).  She  is  owned  by  the  Cowlitz  Towing  Co.,  of 
Kelso,  and  measures  but  29  feet  overall.  This  vessel  is 
also  in  log  towing  service. 


New  Publication 

"Chemistry  Serves  the  Shipping  Industry"  is  the  title 
of  a  pamphlet  distributed  by  Bull  &  Roberts,  consulting 
chemists,  117  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City,  treating  of 
the  various  chemical  problems  arising  in  ship  operation. 
Cargo  stowage,  ship  sweat,  air  conditions,  gas  explosion 
risks,  health  protection,  purchasing,  and  damage  suits 
are  among  the  general  topics  discussed;  while  in  the  en- 
gineering department,  boiler  feed  water  conditioning, 
corrosion,  condenser  efficiency,  and  testing  of  fuel  and 
lubricating  oils  are  taken  up.  It  is  stated  that  this  pub- 
lication will  be  followed  by  a  series  of  monographs  in 
which  various  individual  investigations  of  interest  to 
shipping  men  will  be  related.  Copies  may  be  had  upon 
application. 
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20  V«ars  of  Turbines 
C«rtificat«s  and  Diseharg«  Bpoks 
Californin  Shipbvilding-and  th« ! 


The  Story  of         TBBS  ROPE 

umber  two  of  a  series 


Scene 

in  the 

Preparation 

Room, 

Tubbs 

Cordage 

Co. 


Preparing  the  Fibre  • . 

^[P>HE  first  step  in  the  making  of  Tubbs  Rope  is  the  blending  of  the  fibre.  Aided  by  an  "electr 

eye" — the  approved  Becker  Reflectance  Value   test  —  skilled   operators   mix   together  tl 

selected  fibre  according  to  the  use  to  which  the  finished  rope  will  be  put.  The  care  used  in  th 

stage  of  blending  assures  uniformity  of  fibre  value  and  color.  The  proper  amount  of  lubric 

-ion,  based  on  Federal  specifications,  is  now  added.  The  lubricant  used  in  Tubbs  Rope 

our  own  scientific  formula  cordage  oil   of  great  penetrating  qualities  which  thorough 

coats  the  fibre  cells  and  seals  them  against  moisture.    This  is  what  makes  Tubbs  Ro| 

more   water  repellent,  more  flexible  and  easier  to  handle.  The  fibre  is  now  combi 

out  on  fast  moving  machines,  overlapped,  mixed  and  scrambled  until  it  becom 

a  continuous  length  of  the  desired  weight.  Each  pile  of  "sliver" — as  the  pt 

pared  but  unspun  fibre  is  called — is  rigidly  inspected  for  "feet  to  the  poum 

k  — the  assurance  that  it  will  spin  the  correct  size  yarn.  It  is  such  care  as  t\ 

used  in  preparation  that  assures  the  high  quality  and  stamina  of  Tubl 

Marine  Rope. 


. TUBBS 

200  HiiHh  St.,  Sun  Frunriftco 
Mill*  in  Snn  Iranri^vo 
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GOOD  mOVGR\&,e^^  ^^ 
/o^Mco  MODERN  ROPE  MILL 


It  was  here  that  our  exclusive  waterproofing  I 
treatment  was  deYeloped.  And  it  is  here  thai  I 
all  raw  materials  used  in  our  plant  axe  tested.  I 


Sixth    in   the    series    of    advertisements    telling    how 
Columbian  Tape-Marked  Pure  Manila  Rope  is  made. 


ROPE  that  is  good  enough  merely 
to  "get  by"  without  complaints 
from  users  is  not  good  enough  to 
bear  the  Columbian  name. 


All  materials  going  into  Columbian 
Rope  are  iirst  tested  in  our  labora- 
tories. Each  step  in  manufacture  is 
then  carefully  checked.  After  the 
rope  is  made,  tests  are  constantly  be- 
ing made  to  determine  its  breaking 
strength  ...  its  rugged  wearing  quali- 
ties. Specially  built  machines  give 
rope  more  punishment  in  one  day 
than  it  would  get  in  months  of  ordi- 
nary wear. 

These  precautions  are  taken  to 
protect  the  Columtbian  name  and  to 
make  sure  that  every  dealer  and 
consumer  will  receive  the  best  rope 
that  modern  science  can  produce. 

COLUMBIAN   ROPE   CO. 

342-90  Genesee  St. 
AUBURN.  "The  Cordage  City."  N.  Y. 


Up  and  down,  day 

in  and  day  out,  rope  is 

tested  by  these  machines. 


Breaking  ma- 
chine at  work. 
The  dial  at  the 
left  records  the 
pull  needed  to 
break  a  piece 
of  rope. 


COLUMBIAN 


TAPE  MARKED 


ROPE 
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Editorial 
Comment »«  »« 


Sales  Tax  an<l 
California  Shipbuilding 

The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  is  ordered  by  Cuu 
gressionai  Act  creating  that  body:  to  study  all  the 
needs  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  as  an  auxil- 
iary of  American  sea-borne  commerce  and  as  a  second 
naval  line  in  national  defense;  to  encourage  the  build- 
ing by  commercial  shipowners  of  new  vessels  of  mod- 
ern types  suitable  for  these  purposes;  and  to  build  such 
vessels  itself  if  commercial  ship)wners  are  slow  in  tak- 
ing up  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  shipbuilding 
subsidy.  Not  yet  four  months  old,  this  commission  has 
already  absorbed  all  the  former  Shipping  Board  offices 
and  personnel  and  is  smoothly  functioning  in  its  rou- 
tine duties,  while  its  technical  staffs  are  busy  studying 
ship  types  and  their  adaptation  on  American  trade 
routes. 

California  has  extensive  shipbuilding  facilities  cap- 
able of  handling  most  of  the  types  and  sizes  of  hull 
now  being  considered.  The  same  act  which  created  the 
Maritime  Commission  granted  Pacific  Coast  shipyards 
a  six  per  cent  differential  in  bidding  on  ships  to  be 
built  under  shipbuilding  subsidy.  This  differential  is 
considered  wise  because  of  the  evident  naval  necessity 
for  maintaining  adequate  commercial  shipbuilding 
plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Since  several  recent  bids 
have  demonstrated  the  ability  of  Pacific  Coast  ship- 
builders to  come  within  six  per  cent  of  the  figures  sub- 
mitted by  Atlantic  Coast  yards,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  in  a  very  good  p)sition  with  regard  to 
tuture  shipbuilding. 

Califi)rnia,  however,  has  an  unfavorable  complicat- 
ing factor  in  the  State  Sales  Tax  of  3  per  cent,  which, 
in  competition  with  the  great  majority  of  Atlantic  Coast 
yards,  cuts  the  differential  in  half,  and  may  easily  drive 
shipbuilding  contracts  away  from  Califi)rnia  shipyards. 
In  the  best  interest  of  the  industries,  the  wage  earners, 
and  the  business  men  of  California,  this  sales  tax  should 
be  so  modified  that  it  would  not  apply  on  fabricated 


assemblies  in  the  heavy  industries.  Indeed,  such  a 
modification  would  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
state  government  in  the  matter  of  total  returns  from 
the  sales  tax  itself. 

For  instance,  take  a  ship  which  is  to  cost,  let  us  say, 
$2,0()(),()00.  The  California  bid,  without  considering 
the  tax,  is  i  per  cent  higher  than  the  h)w  Atlantic 
Coast  bidder,  and  should  be  awarded  the  contract.  The 
h  per  cent  tax  makes  the  California  yard  7  per  cent 
high,  and  he  loses  the  job,  and  California  loses  a  hoped 
for  $60,000  of  tax  moneys.  If,  however,  California 
remitted  that  S60,00(),  and  the  contract  came  to  a  Cali- 
fornia yard,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  circulation  of 
the  resultant  wages  to  California  citizens  might  multi- 
ply sales  taxes  to  three  or  four  times  the  single  item  of 
$60,000  tax  on  tiic  completed  job.  There  are  many 
industries  in  which  this  same  argument  would  apply, 
but  in  shipbuilding  the  results  are  more  striking  be- 
cause, in  shipbuilding,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
cost  goes  to  labor  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  industry. 

By  insisting  on  the  three  per  cent  we  drive  the  work 
away  from  the  state  and  get  nothing.  By  remitting 
the  three  per  cent  we  attract  the  work  to  the  state,  and 
gain  in  actual  tax  returns  considerably  more  than  we 
have  remitted. 

Let's  get  rid  of  this  3  per  cent  bugaboo  in  the 
■  heavy  industries"'  of  California. 


Favorable  Comment  from 
an  Old  Friend 

Ah.  jiiiiiii  S.  Hiut'S,  Puhlishtfr 

Pacific  Murine  Rtiieti  juuiuiry  H,  1937 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Hines: 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  new  Department 
■YOUR  PROBLEMS  ANSWERED  by  THE  CHIEF' 
and  consider  this  very  helpful  to  the  junior  En- 
gineers coming  up  for  their  examination  for  the  next 
high  grade  and  of  much  interest  to  those  in  the 
engineering  fraternity. 

This  is  the  type  of  constructive  data  that  ue  of  the 
engineering  branch  appreciate,  and  I  speak  from  ex- 
perience as  I  came  up  through  this  Department  myself. 

Good  luck  to  you,  and  I  know  that  this  new  depart- 
ment in  Pacific  Marine  Review  will  be  received  with 
a  lot  of  interest  by  the  boys  in  the  engine  room. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

R.  L.  Hague. 
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The  Officers'  Club 

In  the  January  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
appeared  an  "Open  Letter  to  American  Marine 
Licensed  Officers,"  advocating  that  they  assume 
their  rightful  position  afloat  and  ashore  as  self-re- 
specting American  gentlemen,  worthy  of  the  great 
honor  and  responsibility  delegated  to  them  by 
their  government  and  their  employers.  The  letter 
proposed  the  formation  of  an  "Officers'  Club"  in 
San  Francisco  as  a  very  vital  and  effective  start  to- 
wards this  goal  for  the  Pacific  Coast  marine 
officers. 

The  responses  to  the  open  letter  were  imme- 
diate and  numerous.  All  the  responses  were  very 
favorable  to  the  idea.  A  meeting  of  interested 
officers  has  been  called  and  preliminary  plans  for 
organization  of  the  Officers'  Club  are  being  pre- 
pared. When  these  are  ready  they  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  active  licensed  officers  for  their  com- 
ment and  decision.  Before  long  this  dream  is 
going  to  be  an  accomplished  fact,  not  only  in 
San  Francisco  but  in  every  important  American 
port. 

Comment,  constructive  criticism,  practical  ideas, 
and  or  suggestions  for  an  official  name  will  be 
given  careful  consideration  by 

The  Officers'  Club, 

Room  701,  500  Sansome  Street 

San  Francisco. 


Pacific  Representative  of 
Maritime  Commission 

E.  C.  Mausshardt  is  now  district  representative  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  in  charge  of  all 
activities  in  the  Pacific  Coast  territory,  from  Seattle  to 
San  Diego. 

Since  May,  1928,  Mr.  Mausshardt  was  district  man- 
ager of  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  at  San  Francisco,  and 
has  been  continuously  with  the  Board  since  1918 — one 
of  the  pioneers  and  veterans  in  that  organization.  He 
first  entered  the  "USSB"  service  at  Philadelphia,  then 
was  transferred  to  New  York,  and  later  to  Norfolk.  In 
1924  he  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  for  four  years 
was  in  charge  of  the  reserve  fleet.  In  May,  1928,  he 
was  promoted  to  complete  charge  of  all  West  Coast 
affairs. 

Thoroughly  trained  and  efficient,  "Eddie"  Mauss- 
hardt is  a  San  Franciscan  and  is  proud  of  it!  Eastern 
papers  try  to  show  him  "Atlantic,"  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  He  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  schooled  here, 
apprenticed  here.  For  fourteen  years  he  served  in  ships 
of  the  historic  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company.  Next 
he  had  two  years  with  the  famous  old  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company.  At  another  time  he  was  with  the  Black 
Stack  tugs  here. 


Pacific  Marine  Review 
Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 

Still  flaunting  the  signal  "Be  Just  and  Fear  Not," 
Pacific  Marine  Review  ("First  Established  and  Only 
Exclusively  Marine  Paper  Published  on  the  Pacific 
Coast")  issued  the  second  number  of  its  ninth  volume 
on  February  15,  1912,  from  379,  380  Arcade  Annex, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

One  lead  article  dealt  with  "An  opportunity  for 
Port  Improvements,"  and  advised  the  Port  Commis- 
sion of  the  City  of  Seattle  to  close  with  the  offer  of 
Eastern  capital  to  build  a  large  terminal  on  Harbor 
Island. 

Another  leader  enlarges  on  the  probable  influence 
of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  world  com- 
merce. 

A  third  discusses  the  report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Navigation  Chamberlain,  who  proposed  that  all 
ships  be  put  through  the  canal  free  and  some  method 
found  of  assessing  on  the  various  their  just  proportion 
of  the  costs. 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  the  Admiralty  Court 
decision  on  the  famous  collision  between  the  White 
Star  liner  Olympic  and  the  cruiser  Hawke  in  the  Solent 
in  September,  1911. 

It  was  recorded  that  "Last  year  (1911)  witnessed 
the  most  remarkable  activity  in  shipbuilding  in  all  ma- 
rine history."  In  that  year  there  had  been  built  2199 
vessels,  aggregating  3,568,076  gross  tons,  and  these 
vessels  were  equipped  with  propulsion  power  plants 
generating  a  total  of  4,113,469  horsepower.  "One 
company  alone,  the  Hamburg- American,  is  building  21 
steamers,  aggregating  236,000  gross  tons,  which  will 
give  the  line  a  total  of  1,256,150  tons,  the  largest  ton- 
nage under  any  one  house  flag." 

Much  shipping  legislation  was  pending  in  Congress 
and  was  noted  in  the  February,  1912,  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  but  the  discussion  on  this  legislation 
runs  through  the  entire  year  and  we  will  take  it  up  as 
conclusions  are  reached  in  later  issues. 

Of  interest  in  Pacific  Coast  shipping  history  are  the 
following  notes: 

Hind-Rolph  and  Company  announced  their  appoint- 
ment as  general  agents  at  San  Francisco  for  the  Union 
Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand. 

Moore  and  Scott  reported  a  very  successful  instal- 
lation of  their  "Improved  High  Pressure  Oil  Fuel  Sys- 
tem" aboard  the  Norwegian  steamer  Jason,  and  the 
receipt  of  several  orders  from  other  owners. 

Sailing  vessel  fixtures  of  interest  are:  The  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, Portland,  Oregon,  to  Europe,  32s  6d, 
wheat;  the  L'Herniette  and  the  Bossuet,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, to  Europe,  31s  3d,  wheat;  the  James  Tuft,  Puget 
Sound  to  Sydney,  43s  9d,  option  of  Brisbane,  46s  3d, 
or  Chile,  52s  6d,  lumber;  the  Amaranth,  Puget  Sound 
to  Chile,  50s  6d,  lumber. 
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Certificates  and  Discharge  Books 

Complete  Text  of  Rules  and  Regulations  Issued  by  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 

Navigation  for  the  Issuance  of  Certificates  of  Service  and  Efficiency  and  of 

Continuous  Discharge  Books,  Being  Federal  Register  Document  No.  ^g^6 


By  virtuf  of  the  authority  prescribed  by  sections  1 
and  7  of  the  act  of  June  25.  19.%  (Public  Law  No.  808. 
74th  Congress.  49  Stat.,  p.  1930),  the  following  rules 
and  regulations  are  prescribed  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  foregoing  act  of  June 
25,  19.36,  amending  section  13  of  the  Seamen's  Act  of 
March  4,  1915  (.38  Stat.,  p.  1169).  and  section  3  of  the 
said  act  amending  section  4551  R.  S.,  relative  to  the 
issuance  of  certificates  of  service  to  able  seamen,  cer- 
tificates of  efficiency  to  lifeboat  men.  certificates  of 
service  to  qualified  member  of  the  engine  department, 
certificates  of  service  to  persons  other  than  able  sea- 
men and  qualified  members  of  the  engine  department, 
and  continuous  discharge  books. 

•  Sec.  1.  General 

(a)  An  applicant  for  any  of  the  above  certificates, 
or  for  a  continuous  discharge  book  shall  make  written 
application,  in  duplicate,  on  Foi-m  719-b.  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  placing  of  finger  or 
thumb  prints  on  the  application  shall  be  optional  with 
the  seaman.  This  application  may  be  for  as  many  cer- 
tificates or  ratings  for  which  the  seaman  believes  he  is 
qualified.  In  the  case  of  a  seaman  applying  for  his 
first  certificate,  the  application  shall  include  a  request 
Cor  a  continuous  discharge  book. 

(b)  An  applicant  for  a  certificate  of  service  for  a 
rating  other  than  as  able  seaman  or  qualified  member 
of  the  engine  department  shall  take  oath  before  one  of 
the  local  inspectors  that  he  will  faithfully  and  honest- 
ly perform  all  the  duties  required  of  him  by  law  and 
carry  out  all  lawful  orders  of  his  superior  officers  on 
ship-board. 

(c)  Every  person  employed  on  any  merchant  vessel 
of  the  United  States  of  100  tons  gross  and  upward,  ex 
cept  those  navigating  rivers  exclusively  and  the  small- 
er inland  lakes,  below  the  rank  of  licensed  officer, 
shall  have  a  certificate  of  service  issued  by  a  board  of 
local  inspectors. 

(d)  When  the  application  is  submitted  for  a  con- 
tinuous discharge  book  and  one  certificate  of  service, 
the  seaman  shall  furnish  four  (4)  unmounted  jihoto- 
graphs  (I'j  X  2  inches)  taken  within  1  year.  The  pho- 
tograph shall  show  the  full  face  at  least  1  inch  in 
height,  and  shall  show  the  bare  head. 

(e)  When  the  application  is  for  a  certificate  of  ser- 
vice only,  three  (3)  such  photographs  shall  be  furnish- 
ed. When  additional  certificates  are  requested.  t)ne  (1) 
additional  photograph  is  required  for  each  additional 
certificate. 

(f)  The   applicant   shall    produce   with    his   applica- 


tion, discharges  or  affidavits  as  documentary  evidence 
of  his  service,  indicating  the  names  of  the  vessels  on 
which  he  has  had  service,  in  what  capacity,  and  on 
what  waters. 

(g)  All  existing  certificates  of  sei-vice  as  able  sea- 
man or  certificates  of  efficiency  as  lifeboat  man.  shall 
be  surrendered,  effective  December  26,  1936.  or  at  such 
later  date  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, as  authorized  by  the  Act. 

(h)  All  applications  for  certificates  of  service  or 
efficiency  shall  be  presented  by  the  applicant  in  per- 
son to  a  board  of  local  inspectors. 

(i)  If  the  applicant  possesses  a  continuous  dis- 
charge book,  it  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  board. 

(j)  Applications  in  the  form  hereto  attached  will  be 
furnished  to  applicants  for  certificates  of  service  and 
efficiency  and  continuous  discharge  books'. 

•  Sec.  2.  Continuous  Discharge  Books 

(a)  Every  seaman  employed  on  any  merchant  vessel 
of  the  United  States  of  100  gross  tons  or  over  (except 
vessels  employed  exclusively  in  trade  on  the  navigable 
rivers  of  the  United  States)  shall  be  issued  a  continu- 
ous discharge  book  upon  application  therefor,  which 
shall  be  retained  by  him.  This  book  will  bear  a  number, 
and  this  same  number  shall  be  shown  on  all  certifi- 
cates of  service  or  efficiency  issued  to  the  holder  of 
the  book.  The  term  "navigable  rivers"  shall  be  held  to 
include  all  waters  over  which  a  vessel  inspected  and 
certificated  under  the  General  Rules  and  Regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  for 
"Rivers"  is  permitted  to  be  navigated. 

(b)  The  shipping  commissioner  or  collector  or  depu- 
ty collector  of  customs,  at  ports  where  no  shipping 
commissioner  has  been  appointed,  shall  fill  in  the  in- 
formation required  in  the  continuous  discharge  book, 
which  information  shall  be  taken  from  the  application. 
Form  719-b.  and  shall  include  the  name  of  the  seaman 
in  full,  his  date  of  birth,  personal  description,  state- 
ment of  nationality,  home  address,  and  grade  and  num- 
ber of  licenses  or  certificates  held.  He  shall  also  at- 
tach the  seaman's  photograph  in  the  size  and  style 
herein  required,  impressing  his  official  seal  partly 
over  same,  and  witnessing  the  seaman's  signature.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  above  itiformation  is  correctly 
entered. 

(c)  Every  seaman,  as  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  shall  produce  a  continuous  discharge 
book  to  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Commissioner  before  signing 
articles  of  Agreement,  and  where  the  seamen  are  not 
signed  on  before  a  shipping  commissioner  the  continu- 
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ous  discharge  book  shall  be  produced  to  the  master  of 
the  vessel  at  the  time  of  his  employment,  as  follows: 
As  to  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  and  intercoastal  voy- 
ages, 6  months  after  the  enactment  of  the  act,  and  as  to 
all  other  vessels  within  one  year  after  the  enactment  of 
the  act.  When  a  seaman  has  lost  his  book  and  has  made 
application  for  a  duplicate  book,  he  may  produce  a 
Temporary  Certificate  of  Discharge,  Form  719-A,  in 
lieu  thereof. 

(d)  Only  black  ink  shall  be  used  in  making  entries  in 
continuous  discharge  books. 

•  Sec.  3.     Able  Seaman 

An  applicant  for  a  certificate  of  service  as  able  sea- 
man shall  be  at  least  19  years  of  age  and  meet  the  fol- 
lowing service  requirements; 

(a)  Three  years'  service  on  deck  at  sea  or  on  the 
Great  Lakes  on  vessels  of  100  gross  tons  or  over  to 
which  sec.  1  (a)  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1936,  amending 
sec.  13  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1915,  applies,  including 
decked  fishing  vessels  and  vessels  in  United  States 
Government  service  of  such  tonnage.  (Green  Certifi- 
cate— Any  Waters.) 

(b)  Graduates  of  school  ships  approved  by  and  con- 
ducted under  rules  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  who 
have  served  12  months  at  sea  following  graduation. 
(Green  Certificate — Any  Waters.) 

(c)  12  months  on  deck  of  such  vessels  at  sea  or  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  (Blue  Certificate — Any  Waters — 
holders  of  certificates  under  this  provision  being  lim- 
ited to  one-fourth  of  the  number  required  by  law  to  be 
employed  on  a  vessel.) 

(d)  18  months'  service  on  deck  at  sea  or  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  smaller  lakes,  bays,  or  sounds  on  vessels  of  100 
gross  tons  or  over  to  which  sec.  1  (a)  of  the  act  of  June 
25,  1936,  amending  sec.  13  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1915, 
applies,  including  decked  fishing  vessels  and  vessels  in 
United  States  Government  Service  of  such  tonnage. 
(Blue  Certificate — When  used  on  the  high  seas,  holders 
of  certificates  under  this  provision  being  limited  to 
one-fourth  of  the  number  required  by  law  to  be  em- 
ployed on  a  vessel.) 

(e)  No  candidate  for  certificate  of  service  as  able 
seaman  shall  be  examined  until  he  presents  an  official 
certificate  of  a  physician  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  that  his  eyesight,  hearing,  and  physical 
condition  are  such  that  he  can  perform  the  duties  re- 
quired of  an  able  seaman,  and  that  his  color  sense  is 
normal. 

(f)  Before  such  a  certificate  is  issued  to  any  appli- 
cant, he  shall  prove  ,to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of 
local  inspectors,  both  by  oral  examination  and  by  actual 
demonstration,  that  he  has  been  trained  in  all  the 
operations  connected  with  the  launching  of  lifeboats 
and  life  rafts,  and  the  use  of  oars;  that  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  practical  handling  of  the  boats  them- 
selves; and,  further,  that  he  is  capable  of  taking  com- 
mand of  a  boat's  crew.  If  convenient  to  Board  and 
applicant,  written  examination  may  be  given  in  lieu  of 
oral  examination. 

(g)  The  examination,  shall  consist  of  questions  re- 
garding lifeboats  and  life  rafts,  the  names  of  their  es- 
sential parts,  and  a  description  of  the  required  equip- 
ment; the  clearing  away,  swinging  out,  and  lowering  of 


boats  and  rafts,  the  handling  of  boats  under  oars,  in- 
cluding questions  relative  to  the  proper  handling  of  a 
boat  in  running  before  a  heavy  sea,  in  pulling  into  a 
sea,  etc.;  the  construction  and  functions  of  gravity, 
radial,  and  quadrantal  types  of  davits.  There  shall  also 
be  included  questions  concerning  the  applicant's 
knowledge  of  nautical  terms;  boxing  the  compass, 
either  by  degrees  or  points  according  to  his  experience; 
running  lights,  passing  signals,  fog  signals  for  vessels 
on  high  seas,  in  inland  waters,  or  on  the  Great  Lakes 
depending  upon  the  waters  on  which  the  applicant  has 
had  service;  distress  signals;  knowledge  of  commands 
in  handling  the  wheel  by  obeying  orders  passed  to  him 
as  "wheelsman"  and  knowledge  of  the  use  of  engine 
room  telegraph  or  bell-pull  signals. 

(h)  In  the  actual  demonstration,  the  applicant  shall 
show  his  ability  by  taking  command  of  a  boat  and  di- 
recting the  operation  of  clearing  away,  swinging  out, 
lowering  the  boat  into  the  water,  and  acting  as  cox- 
swain in  charge  of  the  boat  under  oars.  He  shall  dem- 
onstrate his  ability  to  row  by  actually  pulling  an  oar  in 
the  boat.  He  shall  also  demonstrate  knowledge  of  a  few 
of  the  principal  knots,  bends,  splices,  and  hitches  in 
common  use  by  actually  making  them. 

(i)  All  existing  certificates  of  service  as  able  sea- 
men shall  be  surrendered,  effective  December  26,  1936, 
or  at  such  later  date  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  as  authorized  by  the  act,  and  the  above 
regulations  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  service  as 
able  seamen,  when  affecting  a  person  surrendering  a 
bona  fide  certificate  and  applying  for  a  new  certificate 
in  lieu  thereof,  shall  be  modified  in  the  following 
respect: 

No  physical  examination  shall  be  required  unless  the 
applicant  in  the  opinion  of  the  local  inspectors  obvi- 
ously suffers  physical  defects  appearing  to  render  him 
incapable  of  performing  such  duties;  and  no  further 
examination  shall  be  required  if  the  local  inspectors 
are  satisfied — from  the  statements  submitted  by  him  in 
his  affidavit  and  application,  or  from  other  evidence — 
that  the  applicant  is  qualified  as  an  able  seaman.  The 
local  inspectors  shall  also  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
applicant  surrendering  the  certificate  is  the  bona  fide 
holder  thereof  before  issuing  a  new  certificate. 

•  Sec.  4.   Lifeboat  Man 

(a)  An  applicant  for  a  certificate  of  efficiency  as 
lifeboat  man  shall  have  the  qualifications  and  satis- 
factorily pass  the  examination  prescribed  by  the  exist- 
ing rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Supervising 
Inspectors.  The  certificates  shall  be  issued  to  success- 
ful applicants  by  the  local  inspectors. 

(b)  All  existing  certificates  of  efficiency  as  lifeboat 
man  shall  be  surrendered,  effective  December  26,  1936, 
or  at  such  later  date  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  as  authorized  by  the  act,  and  a  new  cer- 
tificate will  be  issued  in  lieu  thereof,  upon  application 
therefor.  No  further  examination  shall  be  required  if 
the  local  inspectors  are  satisfied  —  from  statements 
submitted  by  him  in  his  affidavit  and  application,  or 
from  other  evidence — that  the  applicant  is  qualified  as 
a  lifeboat  man.  The  local  inspectors  shall  also  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  applicant  surrendering  the  certifi- 
cate is  the  bona  fide  holder  thereof  before  issuing  a 
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new  certificate. 

0  Sec.  5.   (Qualified  Member  of  the  Kni^inr  Department 

(a)  A  (jualified  nu-nihcr  of  tht-  eiiKini-  dfitaitnuMil  is 
any  person  helow  the  rating  of  licensed  ottiier  and 
above  the  rating  of  coal  passer,  or  wiper,  who  holds  a 
certificate  of  service  as  such  qualified  member  of  the 
engine  department  issued  by  a  board  of  local  inspectora 
of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  NavJKation.  An 
applicant  for  a  certificate  of  service  as  qualified  mem- 
ber of  the  engine  department  shall  have  had  at  least  6 
months'  service  at  sea  in  the  engine  department  of  a 
vessel  required  to  have  certificated  men  and  shall  pro- 
duce satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  such  service. 

(b)  No  candidate  for  a  certificate  of  service  as  a 
qualified  member  of  the  engine  department  shall  be 
examined  until  he  presents  a  certificate  of  a  physician 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  or  reputable 
physician  acceptable  to  the  local  inspectors,  attesting 
that  his  eyesight,  hearing,  and  physical  condition  are 
such  that  he  can  perform  the  duties  required  of  a  qual- 
ified member  of  the  engine  department. 

(c)  Before  such  a  certificate  is  issued  to  any  ajjpli 
cant,  he  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of 
local  inspectors  by  an  oral  examination  that  he  is 
trained  in  the  duties  required  by  his  certificate.  If  con- 
venient to  board  and  applicant,  written  examination 
may  be  given  in  lieu  of  oral  examination. 

(d)  Examinations  shall  consist  of  the  following: 
Fireman. — Applicant  shall  be  examined  on  boiler  op- 
eration, especially  on  oil  burning  systems  and  the  haz- 
ards due  to  the  accumulation  of  oil  in  the  furnaces  or 
bilges,  or  on  fire  room  floors  and  tank  tops.  He  shall 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  use  of  water 
feeding  devices,  water  indicators,  pressure  gages, 
safety  valves,  etc. 

Oiler. — Applicant  shall  be  given  an  examination  on 
the  operation  of  propelling  units  and  lubricating  sys- 
tems and  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tele- 
graphic or  other  maneuvering  signals,  also  of  the  oper- 
ation of  auxiliaries. 

Water  tender. — The  applicant  shall  be  required  to 
pass  an  examination  on  pumps,  heaters,  injectors,  or 
other  methods  of  feeding,  also  on  burners  ind  other 
equipment  connected  with  fuel  systems.  He  shall  also 
be  examined  as  to  the  maintenance  of  a  safe  water  level 
in  the  boilers,  the  piping  and  connections  used  in  the 
feed  and  blow-off  systems,  and  the  hazards  incurred 
from  low  water.  He  shall  also  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  engine  and  fireroom  fire  fighting  equip- 
ment. 

Deck  engineer. — The  applicant  shall  be  examined  as 
to  his  knowledge  of  auxiliary  machinery,  such  as 
winches,  anchor  windlasses,  steering  gear,  etc.,  also 
telemotors  and  fire  extinguishing  apparatus  for  cargo 
holds  and  confined  spaces  on  deck. 

Refrigerating  engineer. — Applicant  shall  be  exam- 
ined as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  refrigera 
tion,  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  refrigerating 
machinery,  and  the  hazards  which  prevail  in  the  use  of 
certain  refrigerants,  also  as  to  his  knowledge  of  how  to 
act  in  any  emergency,  such  as  the  accidental  release  of 
the  refrigerant  into  the  refrigerating  space. 

(e)  An  applicant  holding  a  certificate  of  .<«er\'ice  for 
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a  particular  rating  as  qualified  member  of  the  engine 
department  and  desiring  certification  for  another  rat- 
ing covered  by  this  same  form  of  certificate  may,  upon 
qualifying  therefor,  have  endorsement  made  on  the 
back  of  his  certificate  covering  such  certification. 

(f)  Personnel  employed  in  the  engine  department  of 
vessels  covered  by  sec.  1  (e)  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1936, 
amending  sec.  IS  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1915,  and  hav- 
ing the  required  sea  service  of  6  months  on  the  effective 
date  of  these  regulations  need  pass  only  the  oral  exam- 
ination provided  herein.  No  physical  examination  shall 
be  required  unless  the  applicant,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
local  inspectors,  obviously  suffers  physical  defects  ap- 
pearing to  render  him  incapable  of  performing  such 
duties. 

#  Sec.  6.    CertificateH  of  Service  for  Other  RatingM 

(a)  Certificates  of  service  shall  be  issued  to  appli- 
cants for  ratings  other  than  able  seamen  or  qualified 
members  of  the  engine  department,  which  certificates 
shall  authorize  the  holders  thereof  to  serve  in  the  ca- 
pacity specified  therein.  The  applicant,  however,  shall 
produce  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  local  inspectors 
of  his  ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position  for 
which  he  desires  to  be  certificated. 

(b)  An  applicant  for  a  certificate  of  service  as  radio 
operator  shall  produce  to  the  local  inspectors  his  unex 
pired  license  to  act  in  that  capacity  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

(c)  No  examination  will  be  required  for  such  certifi- 
cates of  service  except  that  applicants  for  ratings  con- 
templating the  handling  of  food  shall  produce  a  certifi- 
cate from  a  physician  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, or  a  reputable  physician  acceptable  to  the  local  in- 
spectors, stating  that  he  is  free  from  communicable 
disease. 

(d)  An  applicant  for  a  certificate  of  service  as  deck 
boy  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  a  physician  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  or  reputable  physician  ac- 
ceptable to  the  local  inspectors,  that  he  is  qualified 
physically. 

(e)  No  holder  of  a  certificate  of  service  as  a  deck 
boy  may  receive  a  certificate  of  service  as  ordinary  sea- 
man until  he  shall  have  had  an  aggregate  of  6  months' 
service  as  deck  boy. 

(f)  An  applicant  holding  a  certificate  of  service  for 
a  rating  other  than  able  seaman,  or  qualified  member 
of  the  engine  department,  and  desiring  certification  for 
another  rating  covered  by  this  same  form  of  certificate 
may  have  endorsement  made  on  the  back  of  his  certifi- 
cate covering  such  certification,  without  examination; 
except  that,  if  the  endorsement  is  for  a  rating  contem- 
plating the  handling  of  food  the  applicant  shall  produce 
a  certificate  from  a  physician  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  or  reputable  physician  acceptable  to 
the  local  inspectors,  stating  that  he  is  frei'  from  com- 
municable disease. 

•  Sec.  7.    Rules  for  Preparation  and 
I.Hsue  of  Certificates 

(a)  Upon  application  of  any  person  for  a  certificate 
of  service  or  efficiency,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board 
of  local  inspectors  to  give  the  applicant  the  required 
examination  as  soon  as  practicable  in  ever>'  ca8e>'here 
an  examination  is  required. 

(Page  :t,  Pleaw) 
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Twenty  Years 

of  Geared  Turbines 


"By  W.  Edgar  Martin 


During  a  period  of  about  twenty  years  the  geared 
turbine  form  of  propulsion  has  developed  steadily,  un- 
til today  we  have  a  unit  of  machinery  perfected  to  the 
point  where  it  is  reliable,  economical,  comparatively 
of  light  weight,  and  takes  little  space.  It  has  become 
almost  the  standard  method  of  propulsion  for  most  of 
the  moderate  size  and  larger  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States.  During  this  past  twenty  years,  marine  steam 
conditions  have  changed  from  generally  about  200  lbs. 
pressure,  28  to  28.5  inches  vacuum,  and  about  75-de- 
grees  superheat  to  more  than  400  lbs.  pressure,  29 
inches  plus  vacuum,  and  200-degrees  superheat. 

Looking  backward  for  a  moment,  twenty  years  ago, 
in  1916,  Westinghouse  installed  geared  turbine  pro- 
pulsion in  the  Matson  Navigation  Company's  Maui. 
This  was  the  first  geared  turbine  to  be  installed  in  a 
passenger  ship  in  the  United  States,  and  although  quite 
different  from  the  modern  designs  of  today,  the  same 
geared  turbines  are  propelling  the  vessel  at  the  present 
time.  The  Maui  is  a  single  reduction  gear  installation 
of  5,000  shaft  horsepower  per  screw.  Her  turbines  op- 
erate at  1920  revolutions  per  minute  and,  with  225 
pounds  steam  pressure  and  50-degrees  superheat,  have 
a  water  rate  of  10.7  pounds  per  shaft  horsepower  per 
hour. 

As  an  interesting  comparison,  let  us  look  at  one  of 
the  1936  models  of  a  Westinghouse  geared  turbine 
drive.  Take  one  of  the  fourteen  3100  horsepower  units 
in  the  seven  new  Coast  Guard  cutters,  or  one  of  the 
units  about  the  same  size  being  installed  in  tankers 
for  Gulf  Refining  and  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 


Jei-sey.  The  high  and  low  pressure  units  of  the  Coast 
Guard  cutters  operate  at  6000  and  4500  r.p.m.  respec- 
tively and,  with  375  pounds  steam  pressure  and  642 
degrees  F.  total  temperature,  have  a  water  rate  of  only 
7.5  pounds  per  shaft  horsepower  per  hour.  This  is 
truly  a  remarkable  improvement,  when  it  is  considered 
that  at  the  same  time  the  steam  consumption  was  im- 
proved, the  weight  was  reduced,  the  dimensions  made 


Elevation  arrangement  of  port  turbines  on  Maui. 


The  famous  cargo  and  passenger  liner  Maui  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company,  first  merchant  vessel  to  install  geared  turbines. 
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Modrm  high  prpviure  turhinr  spindir  with  shrouded  blading. 


smaller,  and  the  general  reliability  much   improvfd. 
#  Reliability: — Prime  Consideration 

Reliability  of  the  propelling  unit  is  the  most  import- 
ant consideration  to  the  steamship  operator,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  reasons  why  these  new  units 
are  more  reliable. 

First.  The  better  materials  available  today  make  an 
important  contribution,  from  which  full  advantage  has 
been  obtained.  The  advance  made  in  metallurgy,  such 
as  the  general  use  of  chromium  steel  in  the  new  de- 
signs, is  also  a  contributing  factor. 

Second.  These  new  1936  models,  using  double  reduc- 
tion gears,  are  designed  for  higher  speed  turbines  than 
are  installed  in  the  Maui.  This  factor,  of  course,  per- 
mits using  much  shorter  blades.  Even  the  double  re- 
duction geared  installations  following  the  Maui  at  that 
time  did  not  use  as  high  turbine  speed  as  at  present. 
With  the  newer  materials,  using  higher  blade  speeds. 


lower  stresses  can  be  obtained,  contributing  to  better 
reliability  as  well  as  economy.  The  higher  speeds  per- 
mit using  smaller  spindles  and  cylinders,  which  re- 
duces the  chance  of  blades  rubbing  and  distortion 
taking  place. 

Third.  Protection  against  blade  rubs  is  guarded 
against  in  the  shrouding  strips,  which  are  welded  to 
the  ends  of  the  blades.  This  shrouding  of  corrosion  re- 
sisting steel  reduces  the  blade  tip  losses  and  also  pro- 
tects the  blades. 

Fourth.  The  use  of  conically  bored  turbines,  giving 
straight  steam  passage  without  the  so-called  steps  of 
blade  groups,  is  an  important  improvement  over  the 
Maui  design  of  turbine,  which  has  become  a  Westing- 
house  standard  feature  of  design. 

A  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  done  by  Westing- 
house  engineers  at  South  Philadelphia  in  their  experi- 
mental laboratory,  determining  matters  of  blade  shapes, 
location  of  lashing  wires,  stresses  developed  at  various 

(PaEe   25.  Ploa^) 


Hrre  ii  (he  latest  type  Wrstinghousc 
marine  propuLsiun  double  reduction 
geared  steam  turbine,  as  installed  un 
the  (anker  Gulfbelle.  Compare  this 
compact  double  unit  mounted  on  top 
of  its  condenser  with  (he  Maui  arrange- 
ment of  20  years  back  as  shown  on 
facing  page.  Note  the  elimination  of 
huge  stram  and  exhaust  connections. 
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World  Shipbuilding  in  1936 

^y  H.  Gerrish  Smith, 

President,  National  Council  American  Shipbuilders 


During  1936  merchant  ship  construction  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  increased  considerably  over  the  very  low  ebb 
of  1935,  due  to  contracts  for  oil  tankers  and  a  large 
number  of  miscellaneous  small  craft.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  under  construction  24  seagoing  vessels 
each  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  over,  with  a  total  gross  ton- 
nage of  161,740,  as  compared  with  16  seagoing  vessels 
of  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  92,074  at  the  end  of  1935. 

On  the  basis  of  Lloyd's  reports  of  vessels  of  100 
gross  tons  or  over  building  in  the  various  countries  of 
the  world,  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
building  of  merchant  vessels  was  about  4.3  per  cent  as 
of  September  30,  1936,  as  compared  with  less  than  1 
per  cent  in  September,  1935. 

At  the  end  of  1936,  in  the  private  shipbuilding  yards, 
there  were  39  naval  vessels  under  construction  with  a 
total  displacement  tonnage  of  160,794,  as  against  46 
naval  vessels  with  total  displacement  of  182,024  at  the 
end  of  1935. 

Taking  into  account  both  commercial  and  naval  ton- 
nage, employment  in  the  industry  is  at  the  highest  lev- 
el that  has  obtained  at  any  time  since  the  completion 
of  the  World  War  shipbuilding  program. 

Notwithstanding  greater  activity  in  the  shipyards, 
there  have  been  no  orders  placed  during  the  year  for 
any  seagoing  vessels  of  the  cargo,  combination,  or  pas- 
senger type — a  deplorable  situation  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  cargo  vessels  in  our  foreign  trade  fleet  will 
average  about  17  years  of  age  out  of  an  average  useful 
life  of  20  years.  They  are  nearly  obsolescent  but  are 
still  trying  to  compete  with  the  up-to-date  vessels  of 
other  maritime  nations.  The  only  hope  for  their  re- 
placement at  an  early  date  rests  upon  the  working  out 
of  the  shipping  problems  placed  upon  the  Maritime 
Commission  created  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  Aside  from  this  Act,  which  makes  possible  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Merchant  Marine  in  foreign  trade 
on  a  sound  basis,  other  legislation  was  passed  grant- 
ing greater  powers  in  the  design  and  inspection  of 
ships  to  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Naviga- 
tion. 

More  legislation  affecting  shipping  was  passed  by 
the  74th  Congress  than  by  any  other  Congress  in  re- 
cent years.  Its  effect  upon  shipping  and  upon  the  ship- 
building industry  will  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  administration  of  the  laws  enacted. 

While  the  United  States  has  stood  still  in  the  build- 
ing of  vessels  for  the  general  cargo  and  passenger 
trade,  other  countries  have  been  very  active  in  such 
building.  A  survey  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Bureau,  as  of  July  1,  1936,  shows  the  following  vessels, 
each  of  2,000  gross  tons  or  over,  under  construction  in 
the  principal  maritime  nations. 


Country 

Number  of 

Where  Building 

Vessels 

Gross  Tons 

Great  Britain 

128 

876,701 

Germany 

46 

370,179 

Sweden 

29 

173,218 

Japan 

24 

154,064 

Netherlands 

16 

153,032 

Denmark 

16 

90,212 

UNITED  STATES 

10 

88,390 

The  survey  above  referred  to  shows  that  on  July  1, 
1936,  there  were  under  construction  in  the  principal 
maritime  nations  of  the  world  288  seagoing  vessels,  of 
which  177  were  freighters,  82  were  tankers,  and  29 
were  of  the  combination  passenger  and  cargo  type.  All 
commercial  vessels  under  construction  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  were  oil  tankers. 

Taking  account  of  merchant  vessels  of  all  sizes, 
down  to  100  gross  tons  and  over,  Lloyd's  Register  of 
Shipping  shows  that  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1936  keels  for  the  following  vessels  were  laid  in  five 
principal  countries: 


Country 

Number  of 

Where  Building 

Vessels 

Gross  Tons 

Great  Britain 

269 

808,021 

Germany 

150 

421,630 

Japan 

78 

184,939 

Holland 

61 

104,924 

UNITED  STATES 

47 

99,628 

While  the  United  States'  share  in  this  tonnage  was 
much  greater  than  a  year  ago,  it  is  still  regrettably 
small  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  leading  mari- 
time nations,  when  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  the  largest  exporting  nation  in 
the  world. 

In  these  countries,  during  the  same  nine  months'  pe- 
riod, the  following  vessels,  each  of  100  gross  tons  or 
over,  were  launched: 


Country 

Number  of 

Where  Launched 

Vessels 

Gross  Tons 

Great  Britain 

233 

574,320 

Germany 

116 

285,578 

Japan 

70 

165,320 

/Holland 

50 

61,568 

UNITED  STATES 

32 

40,547 

•  Naval  Construction 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1936,  shows  that  at  that  time 
there  were  79  naval  vessels  under  construction  in  the 
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United   States,  of   which   41    were   buildinK  in  private 
yards  and  38  in  navy  yards. 

•  Employment  in  Shipbuilding 

Trends  in  employment  on  new  construction  durinK 
1936  were  reflected  by  the  followinK  fiRures,  based  on 
the  reports  of  32  private  establishments  which  furnish- 
ed information  to  the  National  Council  of  American 
Shipbuilders. 

Employment  On 
Date  New  Construction 

January  1,  19.%  21.51)11 

April  1.  1936  23,421 

July  1.  1936  25,947 

October  1,  1936  27,176 

•  Great  I^kes  and  Rivers 

DurinK  the  year  there  was  one  contract  placed  with 
a  Cireat  Lakes  shipyard  for  the  construction  of  an  oil 
tanker  of  6,500  k^oss  tons  for  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana.  There  was  also  great  activity  on  in- 
land rivers  in  the  building  of  barges  and  small  craft. 

•  ShiprepairinK 

During  the  calendar  year  1936  there  was  an  appre- 
ciable average  increase  in  activity  in  those  shiprepair 
yards  which  are  members  of  the  National  Council, 
which  the  records  of  employment  on  the  respective 
dates  are  as  follows: 

Employment  On 
Date  Shiprepairing 

January  1,  1936  9,346 

April  1,  1936  9,651 

July  1,  1936  12,175 

October  1,  1936  10.919 

•  Idle  Tonnage 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  during  the  year  there 
was  a  substantial  reduction  in  world  idle  tonnage  from 
4,196,000  gross  tons  on  January  1,  1936,  to  3,752,000 
on  July  1,  1936.  At  the  present  time  the  volume  of 
world  idle  tonnage  is  only  27  per  cent  of  what  it  was 
on  July  1,  1932,  at  which  time  approximately  20  per 
cent  of  the  entire  world  fleet  was  laid  up. 

•  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 

The  United  States  Senate  finally  ratified  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  on  August 
7,  1936,  which  would  make  it  effective  November  7, 
1936.  The  ratification  was  accepted  and  became  oper- 
ative as  of  November  7,  1936.  All  of  the  signatory  pow- 
ers have  now  ratified  it,  as  well  as  seventeen  other 
countries. 

•  Future  Outlook 

The  future  outlook  for  shipbuilding  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  success  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
in  working  out  the  problems  imposed  upon  it  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  The  shipyards  of  the 
United  States,  with  their  present  facilities,  are  in  a 
position  to  handle  any  program  of  building  likely  to 
develop  in  peace  times  in  meeting  the  requirement  for 
new  ships  to  maintain  and  upbuild  our  shipping  ser- 
vices. There  are  67  available  ways  for  the  construction 
of  seagoing  vessels  in  existing  operating  shipyards, 
and  30  more  ways  that  could  be  made  quickly  availiible 
at  small  expense,  in  case  of  necessity. 


Twenty  Years 

of  Geared  Turbines 

(CulitinuciJ   Irofii    I'jut    -J) 

blade  speeds,  and  performance  of  materials  under 
steam  conditions  that  might  be  encountered  in  practice. 
#  Better  Accettsibility 

The  modern  electric  welded  construction  of  gear 
cases  and  condensers  has  eliminated  certain  possibil- 
ities of  using  castings  with  concealed  defects.  Contri- 
buting greatly  to  the  reliability  is  the  better  accessi- 
bility of  these  new  type  geared  turbines.  Note  the  many 
inspection  plates,  and  the  comparative  ease  of  disas- 
sembly and  2is.sembly  for  regular  inspection.  This,  of 
course,  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  failure 
due  to  excessive  wear,  lack  of  sufficient  lubrication,  or 
other  contributing  factors.  Designing  for  accessibility 
has  most  certainly  added  to  the  reliability.  One  ex- 
ample of  this  accessibility  is  found  in  the  gear  bear- 
ings, which  may  be  adjusted  by  removing  bearing  caps 
only,  requiring  no  disassembly  of  the  gears  or  casing. 

The  increased  economy  of  operation  is  found  not  only 
in  the  difference  in  steam  consumption  cited  above, 
but  in  the  reduction  of  maintenance  required.  Modern 
methods  of  securing  blading  have  minimized  blading 
troubles.  Improved  designs  of  carbon  glands  have  add- 
ed to  both  the  reliability  and  economy  of  maintenance. 

The  new  model  has  achieved  a  decided  reduction  in 
weight  per  horsepower,  accompanied  by  a  decided  im- 
provement in  reliability.  If  equal  progress  is  maintain- 
ed, by  1956  "Twenty  more  years  of  geared  turbines" 
will  indeed  be  an  interesting  topic  to  the  marine  world. 


Certificates  and  Discharge  Books 

(Continued  fmni   Page   -1) 

(b)  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed 
examination,  the  board  of  local  inspectors  shall  prepare 
an  original  of  each  certificate  which  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  applicant.  The  board  shall  complete  one  stub 
record  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  in  Washington, 
together  with  the  original  copy  of  the  completed  appli- 
cation. Another  stub  record  shall  be  completed  and  re- 
tained in  the  local  office. 

(c)  Before  delivery  of  the  original  certificate,  the  in- 
spectors shall  place  one  of  the  photographs  in  the  prop- 
er position  upon  the  certificate,  and  the  seaman  shall 
affix  his  signature  partly  over  his  photograpli  on  the 
certificate  in  such  manner  as  not  to  deface  or  obscure 
any  of  the  features,  and  shall  likewise  affi.x  his  signa- 
ture to  each  of  the  stubs.  The  seaman  may  at  his  option 
impress  his  left  thumb  print  on  the  back  of  the  certi- 
ficate and  upon  each  of  the  stubs.  When  the  seaman 
has  no  left  thumb,  the  imprint  of  the  riifht  thumb  may 
be  used  and  that  fact  noted. 

(d)  Each  certificate  shall  be  impresse.l  with  the  .seal 
of  the  issuing  board,  placed  partially  over  the  signa- 
ture and  photograph  of  the  applicant,  l^iich  member  of 
the  i.ssuing  board  shall  affix  his  signature  The  name 

(Page  4T  PIcajc) 
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Steady  As  You  Go 

Being  Some  Notes  on  a  New  Idea  in  Steering  Control  for  Seagoing  Vessels 

^y  F.  S.  Hodgman 


More  than  six  hundred  vessels  now  sail  the  broad 
highways  of  the  world  with  Sperry  steering  control. 
From  the  mightiest  express  liner  to  the  lowly  but  no 
less  important  towboat,  from  the  largest  lake  and  ocean 
carriers  to  the  smallest  work  boats,  Sperry  equipment 
has  been  fashioned  for  each  to  steer  "steady  as  you 
go."  Over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  the  installations 
made  in  this  group  of  vessels  have  afforded  a  back- 
ground of  experience  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  in- 
dustry. Each  has  been  a  separate  problem,  and  each 
has  contributed  to  the  fund  of  detailed  knowledge  upon 
which  all  successful  design  must  be  based.  Here  has 
been  the  most  conclusive  proving  ground  in  the  world 
— these  hundreds  of  Sperry-equipped  vessels  in  daily 
service — and  it  has  served  well  to  prove  the  design 
principles  thus  evolved. 

It  is  only  natural  that  so  many  years  of  study  and 
development  applied  to  ship's  steering  gear  should 
have  provided  a  long  list  of  basic  improvements  in 
steering  engines  and  control.  Such  a  list  would  include 
the  Gyro-Pilot  for  surface  vessels,  submarines  and  air- 
craft, ship's  course  broadcasting  systems,  the  electro- 
mechanical steering  system,  variable  voltage  control 
systems,  the  ballast  control  system  for  electric  steer- 
ing, the  automatic  equalizing  valve  for  ship's  telemo- 
tors,  and  the  thermionic  control  system,  each  in  turn 


Above:  Wheelhouse  of 
the  George  F.  Rand  show- 
ing Sperry  Steering  Con- 
trol, Gyro-Compass  Re- 
peater, left. 
George  E.  Rand  is  a  self- 
unloading  Great  Lakes 
Carrier  recently  convert- 
ed from  a  bulk  cargo 
carrier  at  the  Loraine 
plant  of  the  American 
Shipbuilding  Company. 

At  left:  After  unit  com- 
prising pump,  oil  cylinder 
with  transmitter  and  con- 
trol panel,  installed  in  the 
steering  engine  room  of 
the  Rand. 
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U'vised  by  Sperry  to  remedy  the  shortcomitiKa  of  exist- 
iiK  equipment  or  to  fill  a  need  not  previously  met. 

The  technical  experts  of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com- 
pany have  had  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  various  conventional  methods  of 
maintaining  this  control  under  all  the  varyiriK  circum- 
stances encountered  at  sea.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  any  system  of  rudder  con- 
trol should  be  reliability.  In  all  the  conventional  sys- 
tems used  for  such  control,  reliability  is  only  possible 
through  a  very  rigid  and  constant  system  of  inspection 
and  maintenance.  Installation  and  maintenance  costs 
are  heavy,  and  are  becoming  more  heavy  as  the  addi- 
tion of  fittings  and  automatic  gadgets  make  the  sys- 
tems more  complicated.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
with  the  conventional  systems  is  their  lack  of  basic 
self-synchronism,  by  which  expression  we  mean  that 
the  rudder  does  not  align  itself  with  the  steering  wheel 
under  all  conditions  but  must  be  aligned  therewith  by 
manual  adjustment.  These  systems  do  not  include  a 
supplementary  method  of  steering;  cannot  transmit  to 
steering  engine  as  much  jjower  as  a  man  can  put  into 
the  steering  wheel;  and  are  not  readily  adaptable  to 
multiple  steering  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  ship. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  presented  in  the  form 
of  the  new  Sperry  Steering  Control. 

The  mode  of  operation  of  the  Sperry  Control  can  be 
described  in  a  very  brief  space.  The  steering  engine 
valve  is  moved  by  hydraulic  power  derived  from  motor- 
driven  pumps  and  applied  by  means  of  an  oil  cylinder 
and  a  control  valve.  The  valve,  in  turn,  is  controlled 
electrically  from  the  wheelhouse.  Thus,  as  the  wheel- 
house  control  is  moved,  the  oil  cylinder  moves  the 
rudder  in  like  amount.  Continuous  agreement  between 
rudder  and  wheel  is  accomplished  by  a  standard  selsyn 
transmission  in  which  a  transmitter  on  the  steering 
engine  valve  energizes  a  similar  receiver  at  the  steer- 
ing wheel  to  maintain  synchronism.  Local  hydraulic 
control  is  provided  at  the  steering  engine  and  a  sup- 
plementary non-follow-up  controller  in  the  wheelhouse. 
Stand-by  battery  protection  is  available  in  the  form  of 
a  standard   throw-over  panel. 

The  Sperry  Control  is  new  only  in  the  manner  in 
which  standard  units  have  been  combined.  Each  unit 
has  been  proven  in  detail  by  years  of  steering  gear  ser- 
vice to  insure  that  the  system  as  a  whole  shall  meet  the 
most  exacting  standards  of  reliability  and  performance. 

The  qualities  and  advantages  of  this  new  system  are 
listed  as  follows : 

1.  With  regard  to  cost  of  installation  and  mainten- 
ance the  small  nine-wire  armored  cable  which  connects 
Sperry  units  can  be  installed  and  maintained  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  comparable  systems. 

2.  The  wheelhouse  control  is  clean  and  completely 
noiseless  in  operation.  There  are  no  exposed  pipes, 
gravity  tanks,  or  oil  leaks  in  the  wheelhouse. 

3.  The  system  is  not  susceptible  either  to  sudden  or 
gradual  failure,  by  virtue  of  its  small  stand-by  battery 
which  continues  to  supply  energy  when  all  other  cir- 
cuits have  failed. 

4.  There  are  no  exposed  pipes  or  linkages  between 
stations;  hence  it  is  secure  against  mechanical  damage 
and  Wear. 


5.  There  can  be  no  creepage  between  the  rudder  and 
the  wheel,  nor  is  it  ever  necessary  to  align  the  system 
under  any  condition. 

6.  No  rubbery  response  or  back  lash  will  be  found 
but  instead  an  instant  follow-up  movement  of  the  rud 
der  each  time  the  wheel  is  moved. 

7.  Only  two  valves  are  used,  a  relief  valve  for  main- 
taining pressure  at  the  pump  unit  and  a  control  valve 
for  admitting  pressure  to  the  power  cylinder. 

8.  The  Sperry  Control  is  unique  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  completely  self-synchronous.  The  rudder  aligns  it- 
self with  the  wheel  under  all  conditions.  If  two  or  more 
steering  stations  are  provided  at  different  parts  of  the 
ship,  control  may  be  instantly  transferred  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  the  rudder  immediately  aligns  itself 
with  the  new  control  station. 

9.  The  Control  will  continuously  position  the  steer- 
engine  valve  gear  within  '  i-  degree  under  all  condi- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  provide  full  follow-up 
steering. 

10.  Important  units  throughout  the  system  are  du- 
plicated, in  keeping  with  modern  steering  gear  practice. 

11.  A  supplementary  steering  control  is  provided  in 
the  wheelhouse  which  cuts  itself  in  automatically  in 
case  of  wheel  failure  and  permits  emergency  steering, 
lighting  a  warning  light  to  indicate  that  control  has 
been  transferred.  This  supplementary  controller  is  also 
available  for  use,  instead  of  the  wheel,  at  any  time  it 
may  be  desired. 

12.  The  hydraulic  power  which  is  applied  at  the 
steering  engine  valve  is  derived  from  a  duplex  motor- 
driven  pump  instead  of  a  man's  effort.  The  largest 
steering  engine  may  thus  be  precisely  controlled  with 
no  more  effort  than  the  smallest. 

13.  Control  units  may  be  made  as  small  as  desired, 
even  to  the  extent  of  a  portable  unit,  or  they  may  be 
made  of  ample  size  to  support  the  weight  of  the  helms- 
man  in  a  sea-way. 

14.  Multiple  steering  stations  may  be  installed  at 
small  cost,  and  the  transfer  between  stations  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  simple  throw-over  switch. 

15.  Sperry  Control  may  be  arranged  to  parallel  exist- 
ing rod  gear  or  telemotor  installation  in  such  fashion 
that  either  system  is  always  ready  for  instant  use — 
with  full  change-over  control  in  the  wheelhouse. 

16.  It  is  adapted  for  use  with  any  type  of  steering 
engine. 

[Abstracted    from    article    appcannR    in    December.    1936    issue    of 
"Sperryscope."] 
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The  word  "Cancelled"  was  inscribed  on  face  of  the  above  license  at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  As  used  here  it  means  "Specimen  Copy." 


Our  illustration  shows  the  famous  torpedo  boat  Tur- 
binia,  which  carried  the  first  seagoing  steam  turbine 
propulsion  engines.  The  principal  points  of  interest  in 
this  early  installation  are: 

1.  The   date  of  the  early  work  with   marine   steam 
turbines. 

2.  The  small  size  and  high  speed  of  the  ship. 

3.  The  almost  unbelievable  speed  of  the  propellers. 

4.  The  high  pressure  and  vacuum  for  that  early  date. 

5.  The  economy  of  the  engines,  approximately  equal 
to  that  of  the  reciprocating  engines  of  the  time. 

•  The  Steam  Turbine 

The  advantages  of  the  steam  turbine  were  recognized 
early  in  the  history  of  the  steam  engine.  A  Swedish 
engineer  named  De  Laval  used  it  for  practical  purposes 
in  driving  high  speed  centrifugal  machines  many  yeai's 
before  the  Turbinia.  Today,  his  name  is  closely  associ- 
ated with  this  type  of  engine. 

Parsons  recognized  the  following  principal  advan- 
tages over  the  reciprocating  engine: 

1.  Light  weight  of  turbine  per  unit  of  capacity. 

2.  Ability  to  use  high  vacuum  by  arranging  space 
for  the  large  volume  of  steam. 

3.  Obtaining  high  speed  for  those  applications  re- 
quiring it.  (The  reciprocating  steam  engine  was  limit- 
ed in  practical  marine  work  to  speeds  of  not  more  than 
400  r.p.m.) 

•  Only  Source  of  Mechanical  Work 

Except  from  falling  water  in  hydro-power  plants,  the 
expansion  of  a  hot  gas  in  an  engine  is  our  only  source 
of  mechanical  energy,  our  only  method  of  unlocking 
Nature's  storehouse  of  energy  in  the  form  of  fuel.  The 
reason  is,  that  we  know  of  no  method  other  than  com- 
bustion to  release  the  energy  of  fuel  and  start  it  on  its 
down  grade  fall  to  the  low  grade  (low  temperature) 
form.  Happy  indeed  will  be  the  engineer  who  discovers 
a  method  of  converting  coal  or  oil  directly  into  the  use- 
ful form  of  energy,  preferably  electrical,  without  going 
through  the  transformations  of  high  grade  (high  tem- 
perature)  heat,   hot  gas   expansion,   and  reciprocating 


H.M.S.S.  TURBINIA 

Here  is  the  original  seagoing  turbine  steamer,  the  Turbinia. 
Built  in  England  in  1894  and  engined  with  turbines  designed 
and  built  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Algernon  Parsons,  this  boat 
made  31.01  knots  on  her  trials,  December,  1896,  and  in 
January,   1900,  made  34.5  knots. 

She  had  a  triple  expansion  turbine  plant,  the  rotor  of  each 
of  the  three  turbines  being  directly  connected  to  a  propeller 
shaft.  Speed  of  turbine  rotors,  shafts,  and  propellers  at  full 
power  would  average  2100  R.P.M. 

Her  water  tube  boilers  were  designed  for  225  pounds  gage 
pressure,  with  1100  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  42  square 
feet  of  grate  area,  and  forced  draft.  The  condenser  had  4200 
square  feet  of  cooling  surface  and  was  served  with  circulating 
sea  water  by  scoops.  Total  weight  of  machinery  was  22  tons. 

The  hull  was:  100  feet  long;  9  feet  beam;  made  of  steel 
with  3/16-inch  plates  bottom  and  forward  tapering  to  1/16- 
inch  sides  and  stem;  and  having  44^^  tons  total  displace- 
ment. Her  steam  conditions  on  trial  were:  200  pounds  gage 
pressure;  130  pounds  throttle  pressure;  and  no  superheat. 
Vacuum  was  27^^  inches.  Under  these  conditions,  the  plant 
produced  2300  indicated  horsepower,  with  a  steam  consump- 
tion of  15.85  pounds  of  steam  per  horsepower  hour,  and  a 
fuel  consumption  of  two  pounds  of  coal  per  horsepower  hour. 

or  rotating  motion  in  the  parts  of  an  engine. 

•  Expansion  of  Steam 

Dry  steam  is  a  hot  gas  and  behaves  like  any  other 
gas  heated  to  high  temperature  and  pressure.  The  en- 
ergy of  the  fuel  has  been  transformed  into  high  grade 
heat  energy  in  the  steam  plus  a  small  amount  of  poten- 
tial or  stored  energy  in  the  mechanical  form  due  to  the 
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pressurf  difference  between  the  boiler  and  condeiiHer. 
This  enerK.v  may  "i*w  be  transformed,  in  part,  into  en- 
ergy of  motion,  turning  a  shaft  uKainst  the  resistance 
of  a  load.  We  may  allow  a  small  amount  of  steam  to 
enter  a  cylinder,  trap  it.  allow  it  to  expand  in  the  cyl- 
inder by  pushinK  a  piston  connected  through  a  crank 
to  «  shaft.  This  is  the  reciprocating  engine.  In  the  the- 
oretically perfect  engine,  all  of  the  energy  available' 
in  the  steam  is  transformed  into  an  equivalent  anmuiit 
M  rotation  of  the  shaft. 

There  is  another  way  to  use  the  expansion  of  steam 
to  get  mechanical  energy.  If  we  allow  it  to  escape  from 
a  port  or  opening  in  its  container  the  available  energy 
is  converted  into  energy  of  motion  by  accelerating  the 
mass  or  weight  of  the  steam  to  a  definite  velocity  or 
speed  of  motion. 

The  energy  of  any  moving  weight   is  expressed-  by 
VW= 
the  formula  E  = — ^ where  E  is  the  energy  content 

of  moving  weight  in  foot  pounds;  W  is  the  weight  in 
pounds;  V  is  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second;  and  g  is 
the  gravitational  constant  and  is  32.2  feet  per  second 
per  second.  Hence  2g  has  a  value  of  64.4. 

Now,  if  we  symbolize  the  value  of  the  available  en- 
ergy in  the  steam  per  unit  weight,  say  one  pound,  we 
have:  E  778  (H,  -  H_.)  where  E  has  same  meaning  as 
before,  except  energy  available  per  pound  weight  of 
steam,  in  foot  pounds.  H,  is  total  heat  energy  per  pound 
in  steam  (at  temperature  and  pressure  of  boiler  or 
steam  header)  in  British  Thermal  Units,  usually  desi'j- 
nated  B.T.U.  H^  is  total  heat  energy  in  steam  (at  tem- 
perature and  pressure  of  exhaust  or  condenser)  in  B. 
T.  U. 

Or  expressing  this  same  idea  verbally  we  would  say 
that  the  difference  in  heat  energy  content  at  begin- 
ning and  at  end  of  expansion  is  numerically  identical 
to  the  heat  transformed  into  energy  of  motion  or  me 
chanical  energy. 

But  we  have  already  shown  that  energy  of  motion  is 
WV- 
numerically  identical  to 


64.4 


.  We  are  therefore  per- 


mitted to  say  that:- 


WV 

64.4 


778  (H,  -  HJ.  As  shown 


in  the  last  article,  1  B.  T.  U.  is  equivalent  to  778  foot 
lbs.  The  weight  W  is  stated  as  unity  or  1  pound,  hence 
becomes  1. 

If,  now,  we  want  to  change  this  expression  to  show 
what  velocity  V  would  be  obtained,  we  are  permitted  to 

( 1 )  The  available  energy  may  be  from  10  to  TO  per  cent  of 
tKat  in  the  •'ti-am;  the  remainder  is  lo»t  in  the  condenser.  This  will 
be  '  'J  in  later  articles  on  the  theory  of  heat,  with  an 
an.i  liow  much  and  why.  Suffice  to  say  at  present  that 

It   i~.   _.,. :   on   the   pressures   and   temperatures   at   the   boiler 

ind  condenser. 

(2)  Thr  rnRJneer  is  encouraged  to  ttudy  and  understand 
fotr:  1  are  simply  a  shorthand  or  abbreviation  of  technical 
e»p-  i;  letters  .is  symbols  to  represent  definite  ideas  or 
thoi,  i.ire  a  quick  and  brief  way  of  expressinc  exact 
rclatiuiuhips  between  different  values.  Two  letters  side  by  side, 
thusr  WV,  mean  that  their  numerical  values  are  to  be  multiplied 
together;  or  W-|-X.  to  be  added:  or  thus:  W — V,  to  be  subtracted; 
or  W.   to  divide   the   upper   value  by  the   lower   value;   or  thus: 

V 
V»  means  that  the  value  is  to  be  "squared"  or  multiplied  by  itself 
once,  hence  \'V;  or  V^.  to  multiply  bv  itself  twice,  or  WV,  called 
"cubed."  This  symbol  =  means  that  the  numerical  values  on  the 
left  of  the  symbol  arc  identical  or  equal  the  values  on  the  right 
hand  side. 


interchange  the  symbols  thus  3     V  =     64.4  '  778  (H,  -^ 
Hj. 

Taking  the  square  root  of  both  sides,  we  have: 

V  =  V64T'  778"   ^1^7-^"  ■ 

V  =  228.7   VH,  -  H,  feet  per  second. 

If  we  assume  H,  -  H,  is  225  B.  T.  U.,  which  would  be 
very  ordinary  as  temperatures  and  pressures  are  regu- 
larly used,  we  have: 

V  223.7  V  225  =  223.7      15  —  3365.5  feet  per  second. 

This  is  a  terrific  speed,  when  we  realize  that  the  ve- 
locity of  a  high  powered  rifle  bullet  is  approximately 
3000  feet  per  second.  Yet  this  is  obtained  from  a  steam 
pressure  of  approximately  350  lbs.  per  .square  inch 
discharging  through  an  opening  or  orifice  into  the  at- 
mosphere. Of  course,  it  is  (luickly  slowed  down  on  im 
pact  and  friction  with  the  relatively  stationary  air 
and  steam  around  it. 

The  velocity  of  a  jet  of  water  issuing  from  an  orifice 
or  nozzle  is  expressed  by  the  equation  V  =  V2gH  ^ 
V  64. 4H  where  V  is  velocity  in  feet  per  second.  H  is  the 
head  in  feet  of  water  above  the  nozzle.  The  pressure 
in  pounds  per  square  inch  would  be  .434  H,  thus  V  = 
V64.4  ■  .434P  where  P  is  pressure  in  pounds  per  square 
inch.  So  the  velocity  of  a  jet  of  water  with  350  lbs.  per 
square  inch  just  back  of  the  nozzle  would  be  99  feet 
per  second. 

Compare  this  with  the  jet  of  steam,  which,  at  350 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  gave  a  spouting  or  jet  velocity  of 
3355.5  feet  per  second.  Note  that  the  formula  for  ve- 
locity in  both  cases  takes  into  consideration  only  the 
energy  content  per  pound  of  the  steam  or  water  in  foot 
pounds  of  energy.  In  the  case  of  the  water  the  head  H 
is  the  same  as  the  foot  pounds  per  pound  of  weight,  as 
E  =  WH  where  E  is  energy  in  foot  pounds  per  pound, 
W  is  the  weight,  H  is  the  head  in  feet  or  height  to 
which  the  W  weight  of  water  was  elevated.  But  W  is 
1  pound,  hence  E  =  H. 

The  general  equation  for  the  theoretical  jet  velocity 
of  any  fluid  or  gas  may  be  stated  as  V  =  Kv64.4E 
where  V  is  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  K  is  numerical 
constant  to  adjust  the  units  used,  and  E  is  energy 
content  per  pound. 

Actual  velocities,  however,  never  attain  their  theo- 
retical values,  which  is  consistent  with  so  many  other 
characteristics  familiar  to  us  in  our  practical  experi- 
ence. With  steam,  actual  velocities  will  be  from  85  per 
cent  to  95  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  values,  dependent 
on  the  pressures  and  nozzle  shapes  involved.  This 
means  that  from  72  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  the  ener- 
gy is  converted  to  velocity;  the  remainder  goes  back 
into  heat  in  the  steam  due  to  friction  on  the  walls  of 
nozzle  and  on  itself.  Note  that  this  is  not  altogether  a 
loss  if  we  can  convert  the  heat  energy  back  into  veloc- 
ity later  in  other  nozzles  at  lower  pressures.  (There  is 
some  loss  in  available  energy,  however.  This  will  be 
discussed  in  later  articles.) 


())  This  change  is 
the  equation  (identity) 
removes  it  from  below 
pher  on  the  other  side, 
sides  of  an  equation  by 
identity  or  equality  of 
or  extract  the  square 
affecting  equality;  at 
useful  form. 


accompLshed  by  multiplying  both  sides  of 
by  the  same  value,  in  this  case  64.4,  which 

the  line  on  (he  left,  but  puts  it  in  as  a  multi- 
If  we  add,  subtraa,  multiply  or  divide,  both 
any  number  or  value,  we  do  not  change  the 

the  two  »ide«  NX'e  may  also  square  or  cube 
root    or    cube    rtM<t    of    both    sides   without 

the    same    time    change   the    Ltjuation   to   a 
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•  Jet  Forces 

Now  let  us  consider  the  numerical  values  of  the 
forces  involved  with  these  velocities.  If  a  weight  is 
moving  at  a  uniform  velocity  in  a  straight  line  without 
friction,  no  forces  are  involved.  We  have  forces  only 
in  accelerating  the  weight  (starting  or  bringing  it  up 
from  a  slower  to  a  higher  velocity),  or  in  decelerating 
the  weight  (slowing  it  down  or  stopping).  This  is  ex- 
actly the  case  with  a  jet;  we  start  with  each  pound  of 
steam  at  practically  standstill  in  the  steam  chest,  then 
suddenly  it  finds  itself  in  front  of  the  opening  or  noz- 
zle, with  full  steam  pressure  back  of  it,  and  it  is  ac- 
celerated immediately  to  its  high  jet  velocity. 

WA  ^  .    ^ 

The  force  of  acceleration  is  F  =^^— ^when  F  is  force 

in  pounds  causing  the  acceleration;  W  is  the  weight  in 
pounds;  A  is  acceleration  in  feet  per  second  per  sec- 
ond, that  is,  the  increase  (or  decrease)  in  velocity  or 
rate  of  change  of  velocity. 

This  can  easily  be  proved  if  we  allow  a  weight  to 
fall  and  measure  its  fall  accurately  as  to  velocity  and 
time  in  seconds.  We  find  that,  at  the  start,  the  velocity 
is  zero,  at  the  end  of  the  first  second  it  is  32.2  feet  per 
second,  and  at  end  of  second  second  is  64.4  feet  per 
second  and  soon,  each  second  adding  32.2  feet  per  sec- 
ond to  the  already  acquired  velocity.  Furthermore,  if  we 
disregard  air  friction,  this  is  the  case  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  weight  used.  The  greater  the  weight  used  to 
cause  the  acceleration,  the  greater  the  weight  which 
has  to  be  accelerated.  Galileo,  the  famous  Italian  scien- 
tist, first  recognized  this  truth  and  was  imprisoned  for 
teaching  something  that  appeared  so  preposterous.  They 
thought,  in  those  days,  that  the  greater  the  weight  the 
faster  it  would  fall. 

This  acceleration,  due  to  gravity,  32.2  feet  per  second 
per  second,  sometimes  written  as  32.2  ft./Sec-  and  re- 
ferred to  symbolically  as  g,  appears  in  many  formulae 
because  of  its  basic  relationship.  By  substituting  nu- 

WA 

■when  using 


merical  values  in  the  equation  F 


32.2 


gravity   as    the    force,    we    have    for   any   weight   W^: 
W  ><  A 


W  = 


32.2 


or  A  =  32.2  ft./sec. 


To  show  that  this  force  required  to  start  or  stop  a 
mass  is  universal,  it  can  be  said  that  an  object  falling 
toward  the  surface  of  the  moon,  where  the  gravita- 
tional pull  is  about  1/6  that  of  the  earth,  would  have 
an  acceleration  of 

F  =  WA  ,  F  =  1/6,  A  =  32.2F,  A      32.2  =  5.4  ft./sec. - 
32.2  ~W~  "6~ 

approximately.  Then,  it  would  take  over  1  second  for 
an  object  to  fall  from  the  top  of  your  desk  to  the  deck. 
•  Nozzle  Reaction  Forces 

Probably  every  engineer  has  seen  a  discharging  air 
hose  lash  back  and  forth  under  the  influence  of  the  re- 
action force  of  the  jet.  Or  has  seen  three  or  four  fire 
fighters  struggle  to  hold  a  discharging  water  jet.  The 

(4)  Here  is  brought  out  a  difference  between  mass  and  weight. 
The  mass,  that  characteristic  of  matter  which  causes  it  to  resist 
change  of  motion,  is  constant  for  all  time  and  places.  The  weight, 
gravitational  pull,  varies  from  place  to  place  on  the  earth  and 
other  celestial  bodies.  Generally,  on  the  earth,  the  weight  is  num- 
erically the  same  as  the  mass;  the  variation  from  place  to  place 
is  small. 


forces  are  all  subject  to  these  formulae.  Let  us  compute 

the  value  of  the  force  on  our  steam  nozzle  due  to  the 

jet: 

V  =  AT  or  A  =V  where  T  is  time  in  seconds  and  for 

~T~ 

1  second  A  =  V. 

V 
~  qo  o   when  W  is  1  pound. 

Thus  the  force,  backward  on  the  nozzle  (called  re- 
action force),  would  be,  for  our  350  pound  per  square 
inch  jet: 

3355.5 
F  =  —^22r=  104.2  pounds. 

If  we  allow  the  nozzle  to  move  backward  under  the 
influence  of  this  force,  such  as,  for  instance,  fastening 
it  to  the  rim  of  a  wheel  and  supplying  steam  to  it 
through  the  shaft,  we  have  a  source  of  mechanical 
energy.  This  would  be  called  a  turbine.  Suppose  we 
allow  the  nozzle  to  move  backward  at  a  velocity  V  = 
3355.5  feet  per  second.  The  jet  would  then  be  station- 
ary in  space,  just  a  gentle  breeze  of  steam  instead  of 
the  tornado  of  kinetic  energy  it  was.  Its  energy  has 
been  transformed  into  the  mechanical  form  of  a  force 
moving  through  a  distance. 

The  force  will  not,  however,  be  the  amount  shown  in 
this  formulae,  because  some  of  it  is  required  to  bring 
the  steam  from  its  stationary  condition  in  the  pipe,  up 
to  the  velocity  of  the  nozzle,  before  it  passes  through 
the  latter.  This  energy,  C,  is,  as  we  know: 

WV^  V- 

C  = — ,  or,  for  1  pound,  C  = — 

2g  2g 

Energy  available  from  the  moving  nozzle  is:  E  ^  FD. 

Here  D  is  distance  traveled  in  1  second;  therefore  D  = 

V  and  F  =  V,  hence  E  =  V  ^  V  =  V=  and  C  =  V^ 

~g~  g  g  2g 

Thus  E  is  twice  as  much  as  C,  or  only  V2  of  E  is 

available  to   do  work.  E  is  net  energy,  hence   corres- 

"2" 

ponding  force  is  F. 

"2~ 

If  we  allow  the  nozzle  to  move  at  twice  jet  velocity, 

or  2V,  we  have 

C  =  (2V)^  =  4V-  =  2V-,  and 

2g        '2F      ~g~ 
E  ==  FD  =  V  X  2V  =  2V-  or  E  =  C. 

g  g 

Both  being  equal,  there  is  no  net  energy  and  no  net 
force  available,  hence,  twice  jet  velocity  is  the  ceiling 
or  terminal  (maximum)  velocity  at  which  a  nozzle 
would  move  under  its  own  reaction  force. 

Briefly,  reaction  force  is: 

1.  F  pounds  when  nozzle  is  stationary. 

2.  F  pounds  when  nozzle  moves  at  jet  velocity. 
2~ 

3.  0  pounds  when  nozzle  moves  at  twice  jet  velocity. 
•  The  Net  Energy  of  Jet 

E   net  =  F  D.   F,  as   we  have  seen   above,   is   104.2 
~2" 
pounds  for  each  pound  of  steam  at  350  pounds  pres- 
sure per  square  inch.  Therefore  E  net  =  52.1  ^  3355.5  = 
175,000  foot  pounds  per  second. 


i 
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A  Modern  Motor  Coaster 


Recently  delivered,  and  now  in  regular  operation  be- 
tween San  UieKo,  California,  and  Manzanillo,  Mexico, 
is  the  new  Maierform  hull  diesei  engined  coastwise 
cargo  and  passenger  vessel  Ensenada.  This  vessel,  de- 
signed by  William  Lambie.  naval  architect,  of  Wilming- 
ton, California,  was  built  by  Gutenhoffnungscheutte, 
of  Walsum,  Germany,  for  a  Mexican  shipping  organi 
zation  neaded  by  General  Abelardo  L.  Roderiguez,  for- 
mer president  of  Mexico. 

Built  under  special  survey  of  Lloyd's  Register  of 
Shipping,  this  vessel  has  a  steel  hull  of  the  single  deck 
type  with  poop  and  forecastle,  is  rigged  with  one  steel 
pole  mast  fitted  with  two  wooden  cargo  booms,  and  has 
a  very  nicely  molded  cruiser  stern  and  a  decided  Maier 
form  bow. 

Her  principal  characteristics  are  as  follows: 

Length  overall   138'  0 " 

Length  between  perpendiculars  130' 0" 

Beam    molded    « 26'  0" 

Depth  molded  11' 6" 

Deadweight  cargo  capacity 400  tons 

Fuel  Oil  Capacity  80,000  gallons 

Passenger  capacity  12 

Shaft  horsepower  450 

Sea  speed  loaded  „ 10.75  knots 

The  hull  is  divided  into  five  main  compartments  by 
four  watertight  bulkheads.  These  compartments,  in  or- 
der from  bow  to  stern,  are:  The  forepeak,  arranged  as 
a  fresh  water  tank;  a  deep  tank  for  fuel  oil;  the  cargo 
hold,  arranged  with  one  large  hatch  12  feet  wide  and 
'22  feet  long;  the  engine  room;  and  the  after  peak  tank, 
arranged  for  fresh  water.  A  double  bottom  is  fitted 
under  all  spaces  between  the  forepeak  and  the  after- 
peak  tanks.  This  bottom  forms  several  tanks  used  for 
fuel  oil  bunkers. 


Bnwindi  on    ihr   itocks  tho»in|{    sirm    linn,   rudtirr  and  prup«Urr. 


EnM-njdi  rvady   for   hir   (rials.   No«e  M. 


A  specially  designed  Oertz  streamline  rudder  is  fit- 
ted under  the  cruiser  stern.  This  rudder  is  operated  by 
a  right  and  left  hand  screw  gear  actuated  through  rods 
and  gears  by  a  hand  wheel  in  the  pilot  house. 

The  propulsion  power  plant  consists  of  one  450  brake 
horsepower,  reversible.  M.  A.  N.  diesei  engine,  directly 
connected  by  shaft  to  a  single  bronze  four-bladed  pro- 
peller of  the  Airfoil  type.  One  five-kilowatt  electric 
generator  driven  off  this  main  engine  supplies  ample 
power  for  lighting  the  ship,  driving  small  electric 
equipment  in  the  galley,  driving  the  fresh  water  cir- 
culating pump,  and  driving  the  fuel  oil  transfer  pumps. 

Two  independent  12.5  kilowatt  generators,  each  driv 
en  by  a  diesei  engine,  are  installed  in  the  engine  room 
for  generating  the  additional  power  that  is  required 
for  the  two  electric  winches,  located  on  the  after  end 
of  the  forecastle  deck,  that  serve  the  two  2-ton  cargo 
booms. 

Ensenada  carries  ten  nicely  fitted  staterooms,  a  din- 
ing saloon,  a  galley,  baths,  and  toilets,  in  the  deck 
house  on  the  poop.  Six  of  these  rooms  are  for  pas.sen- 
gers  and  four  for  officers.  The  captain's  quarters  are 
on  top  of  this  house,  just  aft  of  the  pilot  house.  The 
forecastle  is  very  spacious,  and  is  fitted  with  comfort- 
able berths  for  16  men. 

On  her  voyage  out  from  Germany  the  vessel  was 
loaded  to  her  marks  with  cement,  and.  though  she  met 
some  rather  heavy  weather,  she  was  found  to  be  very 
seaworthy  and  ver>'  easy  to  handle  and  maneuver.  From 
Europe  to  the  Canal  she  averaged  10.1  knots.  When  she 
is  running  at  full  speed  there  is  a  "total  absence  of 
disturbance"  at  the  stern. 

While  Ensenada  is  essentially  a  coastwise  cargo  and 
passenger  motorship,  her  performance  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest  by  many  shipowners  on  this  coast. 
She  is  the  first  vessel  with  a  Maierform  fore  body  to 
be  especially  designed  for  coastwise  ser\'ice  in  the 
Pacific. 
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Pumps — from  Ancient 

to  Modem  Times 


"By  E.  L.  Mathy 

iff  Vice  'President,  Victor  Equipment  Company 
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Early  chain  pump  used  in 
Joseph's  well,  Cairo. 


When,  twenty-seven  centu- 
ries preceding  the  birth  of 
Christ,  K'Hufu  erected  the 
great  pyramid  of  Gizeh;  when, 
a  thousand  years  later,  the 
great  Hebrew  patriarchs,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  founded 
new  Biblical  traditions;  when, 
again,  ten  centuries  later.  King 
Solomon's  reign  ends  and  the 
Phoenicians  had  just  devised 
their  alphabet,  and  the  great 
epic  poetry  of  the  Greeks — of 
Homer  —  was  to  be  written  a 
century  later;  pumps  —  crude 
ones,  perhaps,  had  been  used 
by  man. 

To  trace  the  development  to 
its  earliest  historical  beginning 
would  lead  us  beyond  the  early 
dawn  of  recorded  history — be- 
yond the  earliest  fixed  date  de- 
termined by  the  invention  of  the  calendar  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  4241  B.C. 

When  man  emerged  from  the  late  Stone  Age  and  that 
of  the  Hunter  and  entered  the  era  of  the  Shepherd,  he 
had  to  devise  means  of  raising  water  from  wells  where 
no  pure  streams  were  available  to  him.  The  gradually 
approaching  age  of  Agriculture  accelerated  the  demand 
for  water  pumping  equipments  and,  logically,  the  per- 
fection of  these  devices. 

The  cultural  developments  of  Egypt  and  China  ap- 
peared to  have  progressed  quite  simultaneously,  and  so 
the  earliest  forms  of  pumps^of  which  we  have  know- 
ledge— were  the  shadoof,  used  in  Egypt,  and  the  noria, 
used  in  China.  These  primitive  water  raising  devices 
were  merely  earthen,  woven  or  leather  buckets,  crudely 
fastened  onto  beams  made  of  tree  limbs  which,  in  turn, 
were  tied  to  cross  beams  supported  by  tree  trunks 
planted  at  the  edge  of  some  running  or  still  water.  The 
arm  supporting  the  bucket  was  counterbalanced  by 
rocks  or  other  natural  weights.  The  device  was  manu- 
ally operated  by  submerging  the  bucket  and  then  lift- 
ing it  to  a  sufficient  level  where  its  load  of  water 
could  be  emptied  into  a  canal  conveying  it  to  the  area 
to  be  irrigated. 

A   somewhat    more    serviceable    pump,   of   basically 


similar  design,  was  the  doon,  which  consisted  of  a  long 
trough  pivoted  onto  an  overhead  horizontal  beam, 
which  was  counterbalanced.  The  operation  was  simple 
enough — a  man  would  dip  the  outer  trough  end  into 
the  running  stream,  filling  the  longer  and  center  por- 
tion of  the  overhanging  trough.  Having  so  filled  it,  the 
operator  would  push  the  trough  and  the  overhanging 
balancing  beam  upward,  aided  by  the  counterweights. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  first  pumps  that  gave  a  more  or 
less  continuous  flow  of  water  during  operations  was 
the  very  ingenious  "zig-zag"  pump  used  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Egypt.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  post  or  tree 
trunk  erected  in  the  center  of  the  stream.  Onto  this 
beam  were  fastened  two  movable  "zig-zag"  pendulums 
so  constructed  that  the  lower  end  of  the  one  would  dip 
into  the  water  as  the  lower  end  of  the  other  one  would 
be  simultaneously  raised  out  of  the  water.  This  double 
pendulum  was  moved  back  and  forth  by  two  men,  one 
standing  on  either  side  of  the  stream.  As  the  men  pull- 
ed the  double  pendulum  back  and  forth  the  water  was 
caused  to  travel  backward  and  forward  in  the  trough- 
like pendulum  sections,  of  which  each  horizontal  one 
became  shorter  as  it  rose  to  the  upper  end,  where  each 
pendulum  would  discharge  its  sti'eam  of  water  into  a 
trough. 

Another  interesting  Egyptian  pump  of  this  early  era 
is  the  tympanum,  which  was  perhaps  one  of  the  first 
pumps  using  a  reverse  principle  of  that  upon  which 
our  modern  horizontal  centrifugal  pump  impeller  is 
based.  The  tympanum  was  a  water  wheel  on  the  face  of 
which  was  mounted  a  series  of  spiral  tubes  converging 
towards  the  wheel  hub  and  a  tube  that  passed  through 
the  hub  and  carried  the  water  into  a  trough.  As  the 
water  wheel  is  turned  by  the  flowing  water,  the  open 
end  of  any  one  of  several  spiral  tubes  scoop  up  water 

and  convey  it  by  ro- 
tation and  gravity  to 
the  center  of  the  hub 
and  into  the  hub 
tube,  from  whence  it 
was  conveyed  into  a 
trough   and   a   ditch. 


An  early  form  of  centrifugal  pump 
proposed  by  Demour. 


A  number  of  these  illus 
trations  are  reprinted  b> 
permission  from  "Pump 
ing  Machinery"  by  Greene 
published  by  John  Wiles 
a  Sons,  Inc. 
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Right:  SaluM 
(Prnian  whr^) 


I.rfl:    Doun   pump,  an- 

olhrr    rarly    wairr    lid- 

inK  jpparjiui,   with 

lotiK  trough. 


Some  200  yt^ars  before  Christ.  Archimedes  gave  us 
the  hi.itorically  important  Archimedean  screw — the 
first  combination  of  a  movable  diaphragm  in  a  tube. 
By  turning  the  tilted  screw  manually,  the  water  must 
necessarily  travel  upwards  and  be  discharged  into  a 
trough.  Nearly  2000  years  later  we  shall  again  run  into 
a  screw  type  pump,  which,  however,  will  be  installed 
vertically  and  will  utilize  centrifugal  force  and  me- 
hanical  power. 

Obviously  an  article  of  this  length  may  not  cover  the 
iinumerable  pump  types  evolved  during  untold  cen- 
turies, nor  does  it  seem  feasible  adequately  to  condense 
the  very  comprehensive  data  accumulated  in  a  great 
many  very  interesting  books  covering  this  historical 
development. 

The  so-called  "chain  pumps"  have  been  used  in 
China  since  the  earliest  record  of  history.  A  very  in- 
teresting one  of  this  chain  f)r  bucket  type  is  "Joseph's 
Well,"  at  Cairo.  The  date  of  origin  is  utiknown,  but  the 
well  is  approximately  300  feet  deep.  This  well  is  built 
in  two  sections.  The  upper  150  feet  is  of  a  wide  dia- 
meter and  is  equipped  with  a  spiral  path  on  which 
draft  animals  could  be  led  down  to  the  150  foot  level. 
On  this  level  a  second  150  foot  shaft  began.  On  each 
of  the  tops  of  the  two  150  foot  shafts  bucket  ])umps 
were  fastened  and  motivated  by  draft  animals. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  perhaps  the  world's  foremost 
architect,  artist  and  engineer,  contributed,  among  his 
innumerable  accomplishments,  in  the  15th  century,  a 
pump  design  notable  for  its  utilization  of  moving  pis- 
tons. 

A  century   later,   in    1.581.  the   first  "London   Bridge 
Water  Works"  was  installed.  This  was  a  lift  pump  pro 
pelled    by    the    waters    of    the    Thames.    Three    water 
wheels,   each  20   feet   in   diameter,   were  supported  on 


heavy  frames  so  as  to  permit  them  to  be  lowered  and 
raised  by  the  tides.  Connected  onto  each  wheel,  by  va- 
rious lantern  wheels  and  vibrating  levers,  were  sixteen 
pumps.  These  pump  cylinders  were  4  feet  9  inches  long 
and  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  provided  with  f(x>t 
valves.  The  maximum  pumping  rate,  at  full  tide,  was 
46,896  hogsheads  per  twenty-four  hours.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting here  to  record  that  Peter  Morrys  was  given 
a  grant  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  a  term  of 
500  years,  to  supply  water  to  houses  by  piping,  under 
condition  that  he  pay  ten  shillings  annually  to  the 
Chamber  of  London.  Later  he  secured  a  second  grant 
for  2000  years,  and  the  Water  Works  were  extended 
considerably. 

The  earliest  development  of  the  so-called  centrifugal 
pump  probably  dates  back  to  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  but  its  first  successful  application  was  ap- 
parently accomplished  by  McCarty,  who  operated  his 
own  design  in  New  York  in  1830.  McCarty's  centrifugal 
pump  was  produced  in  Boston  and  was  spoken  of  as  the 
"Moss  Pump."  It  was  essentially  similar  to  our  modern 
horizontal  centrifugal  pumps,  excepting  that  the  im- 
peller vanes  were  parallel  to  the  radial  lines  and  were 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  disc. 

A  few  years  later  an  improvement  was  made  by  Blake 
and  Andrews  in  America  and,  simultaneously,  by  Ap- 
poldt,  Thomp.son  and  Gwynn  in  England.  In  1846  An- 
drews produced  a  pump  with  curved  impeller  vanes  of 
the  identical  basic  construction  of  the  ones  now  preva- 
lent. 

Principal  forerunners  of  this  impeller  type  of  pumps 
were  the  so-called  rotary  pumps,  which  seemed  to  date 
back  to  the  16th  century,  of  which  one  was  designed  bv 
Watt. 

(Another  installment  of  Mr.  Machy's  article  on  the  development  of 
pumpt  uiU  appear  in  an  early  isjue.) 
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American-Hawaiian  Augments  Fleet 

Four  Fine  Cargo  Vessels  of  40,000  Tons  Aggregate  Deadweight 
Capacity  Added  to  Intercoastal  Seryke 


last  year  the  Americari-Hawaiiaii  Steamship  Com- 
pany purchased  from  the  Dollar  Steamship  Company 
four  sister  ships.  These  four  steamers  were  thi-  Diana 
Dollar  the  Murjjaret  Dollar,  the  Melville  Dollar,  and 
the  Stuarl  Dollar.  All  four  were  built  for  the  Initt-d 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
at  the  Kiangnan  Dock  and  Engineering  Works.  Shang- 
hai China,  and  were  respectively  chri.stened.  when 
launched  in  1921.  the  Cathay,  the  Celestial,  the  Orien- 
tal and  the  Mandarin.  Together  with  the  ships  of  the 
former  Williams  Line,  the  acquisition  of  the  four 
Dollar  ships  gives  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company  a  fleet  of  33  vessels  for  intercoastal  service 
and  8  vessels  for  the  Oriental  service,  or  41  able  cargo 
carriers  under  the  one  house  flag. 

To  bring  the  four  latest  vessels  up  to  American  Ha- 
waiian standard*,  and  to  equip  them  under  the  revised 
rules  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation,  was  one  of  the  largest  reconditioning  con- 
tracts placed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  recent  years.  The 
total  cost  was  between  $450,000  and  $500,000. 

The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company,  of  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland.  California,  was  the  principal  contractor 
on  three  of  the  steamers,  and  the  other  was  overhauled 


Th*    ruddtr    p.„t,    of    An«ncan.H..w......n    Moanur,    ^rc    '"""i;;)    «« 

Contra  Propeller  dedgn.  which  add*  Kr«--«|y  «"  propulsive  ell.oency 
and  aids  rudder  action. 


Principal  Characteri8tic«: 

Length   overall  ;JJJ,  J„ 

Length  between  perpendiculars  „, ".. 

t  I    1  55  0 

Beam  molded  , 

Depth  to  shelter  deck r  llv- 

Height,  upper  to  shelter  deck  V k"' 

Height,  upper  to  lower  deck  at  side 8  5 

Main  propulsion  engine: 

One  triple  expansion  engine 

Cylinder  bores 26>  j--44"-74  " 

Stroke  *® ' 

Speed   75  r.p.m. 

Indicated  horsepower  2600 

Boiler  plant: 

Three  single  end  Scotch  marine 

Diameter  ^^'  ^ 

Length  11'  3^4- 

Pressure 210  lbs. 

Tubes  2»u  inches  CD. 

Heating  surface  total.  .9124.5  sq.  ft. 
Fitted  to  burn  either  fuel  oil  or  coal. 
Prooeller  cast  iron  hub.  bronze  blades: 

17'  3 " 

Iff  ff' 


Diameter   

Pitch   

Number  blades  ^ 

Developed  area  91.89  sq.  ft 

Speed  at  sea  


10.5  knots 


■it  Todd  Drv  Dock.  Seattle.  Washington.  The  following 
iiescription  of  the  work  involved  and  the  equipment 
,.„d  material  supplied  is  with  particular  reference  to 
the  three  vessels  reconditioned  at  the  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Co. 

The  hulls  were,  of  course,  the  first  consideration.  In 
order  to  be  sure  of  all  rivets,  seams,  and  plates  the  bot- 
toms were  not  only  scraped  clear  of  all  marine  growths 
and  loose  paint,  but  they  were  sand  blasted  dow-n  to 
the  clean  steel  wherever  the  slightest  suspicion  of  pit- 
ting or  looseness  was  in  evidence.  On  one  hull  bottom 
•>6  000  square  feet  of  surface  was  sand  blasted  to 
clean  «(teel.  From  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  rivets 
per  ship  were  found  to  be  needing  attention,  and  these 
were  tightened  by  welding. 

On  the  decks,  all  composition  covering  was  complete- 
ly removed  and  the  steel  decks  carefully  examined  for 
corrosion.  Considerable  areas  in  way  of  crew's  and  of- 
ficers' quarters  were  renewed  by  welded  patches,  mak- 
ing the  decks  complete,  as  good  as  new. 

The  crew's  and  officers*  quarters  were  virtually  re- 
built to  conform  to  the  very  high  standard  of  Ameri- 
can Hawaiian  in  its  care  for  marine  personnel.  On  the 
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general  arrangement  plan  herewith  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  crew's  space  is  aft  under  the  poop  deck  house. 
The  entrance  to  these  quai'ters  is  through  a  thwartship 
passage  with  companion  stairs  port  and  starboard.  Two 
bathrooms  and  two  lavatories  open  off  this  passage- 
way. 

Space,  on  the  deck  below,  is  arranged  with  a  large 
central  living  room  and  eight  bedrooms.  Five  of  these 
rooms  are  fitted  for  two  men  each,  and  three  for  three 
men  each.  The  rooms  all  have  berth  lights,  mirror 
lights,  fan  outlets,  and  fans.  They  are  all  steam  heat- 
ed, and  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  covered  with  Case 
Plastic  Cork,  which  not  only  insulates  them  from  out- 
side cold  or  heat,  but  also  eliminates  formation  of  mois- 
ture by  sweating  of  the  steel. 

The  living  room  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  is 
furnished  with  a  large  table,  comfortable  chairs, 
shelves  for  books,  and  other  equipment  calculated  to 
make  a  long  voyage  comfortable.  The  floors  in  crew's 
quarters  are  covered  with  Case  Magnesite,  a  water- 
proof, elastic,  fire  and  rust  resistant  product  with 
great  wearing  quality.  In  the  baths  and  lavatories  the 
floors  are  covered  with  Case  Tile.  All  of  the  weather 
decks  on  tops  of  superstructures  are  protected  by  Case 
Weather  Decking  of  the  new  non-skid  type.  All  of  this 
flooring  and  weather  decks  were  furnished  and  instal- 
led by  L.  S.  Case  Inc.,  San  Francisco. 

The  entire  machinery  installation  in  each  vessel 
was  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  much  of  the  main 
steam  piping  was  renewed.  Many  Crane  cast  steel 
valves  were  installed  in  this  process.  All  of  the  origi- 
nal cargo  winches  were  replaced  by  Lidgerwood  8^i>- 
inch  X  8-inch  steam  winches.  King  posts  were  installed 


American-Hawaiian  Fleet 

1. 

SS  Alabaman               ex  Diana  Dollar 

ex  Cathay 

2. 

SS  Alaskan 

Wheaton 

3. 

SS  American 

Santa  Barbara 

4. 

SS  Arkansan 

Margaret  Dollar 

"  Celestial 

5. 

SS  Arizonan 

'  Willhilo 

Conshohocken 

6. 

MS  Californian 

7. 

SS  Carolinian 

'  Melville  Dollar 

Oriental 

8. 

SS  Coloradan 

•  Willboro 

Eastern  Admiral 

9. 

SS  Columbian 

Santa  Clara 

10. 

SS  Dakotan 

11. 

SS  Floridian 

'   Stuart  Dollar 

Mandarin 

12. 

SS  Georgian 

•  Willsolo 

"  Cajacet 

13. 

SS  Hawaiian 

Santa  Malta 

14. 

SS  Indianan 

'  Willhilo 

"  West  Islip 

15. 

SS  lowan 

16. 

SS  Isthmian 

'  Willkeno 

Eastern  Light 

17. 

SS  Kansan 

"  Santa  Olivia 

18. 

SS  Kentuckian 

19. 

SS  Louisianan 

Golden  Harvest 

'■  West  Calera 

20. 

SS  Mexican 

21. 

SS  Minnesotan 

22. 

MS  Missourian 

23. 

SS  Montanan 

Santa  Paula 

24. 

SS  Nebraskan 

'   Kermit 

'"   Elsass 

25. 

SS  Nevadan 

Montpelier 

Bochum 

26. 

SS  Ohioan 

•  Willsolo 

"  Pawlet 

27. 

SS  Oklahoman 

Golden  Fleece 

"   Dewey 

28. 

SS  Oregonian 

Santa  Rosa 

29. 

SS  Panaman 

30. 

SS  Pennsylvanian 

31. 

SS  Texan 

32. 

SS  Virginian 

Maine 

33. 

SS  Washingtonian 

;  Wilhipo 

Eastern  Mariner 

34. 

SS  Golden  Dragon 

West  Chopaka 

3  5. 

SS  Golden  Hind 

West  Faralon 

36. 

SS  Golden  Horn 

■   Crisfield 

37. 

SS  Gol.  Mountain 

Bearport 

38. 

SS  Golden  Peak 

Crosskeys 

39. 

SS  Golden  Star 

'   Elkridge 

40. 

SS  Golden  Sun 

■  West  Prospect 

41. 

SS  Golden  Tide 

'  Montague 

Stern  of  Diana  Dollar,  now  Alabaman,  showing  Oertz  rudder. 


forward  of  the  forward  hatch,  and  two  additional 
winches  installed  to  serve  the  cargo  booms  on  these 
posts.  All  winches  were  supplied  through  Thos.  J. 
Baird,  of  San  Francisco.  Spare  propeller  shafts  for 
each  vessel  were  supplied  by  the  General  Engineering 
Company,  of  San  Francisco.  Spare  hubs  for  propellers 
were  cast  and  machined  by  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany. 

All  of  the  electric  wiring,  the  electric  fixtures,  the 
generators,  and  the  motors  were  completely  overhauled 
by  the  Tourney  Electric  and  Engineering  Company,  of 
San  Francisco.  All  wiring  was  practically  renewed,  and 
many  new  fixtures  and  outlets  installed.  The  lighting 
fixtures  and  ventilating  fan  outlets  in  crew's  quarters 
have  already  been  mentioned.  Other  new  outlets  and 
lighting  fixtures  include:  special  deck  lighting  for  safe 
working  conditions;  the  installation  of  Kane  lighting 
fixtures  in  the  cargo  holds;  and  many  new  lighting 
outlets  in  engine  room,  boiler  room,  and  storeroom 
spaces.  Toumey  Electric  and  Engineering  Company 
overhauled  and  rebuilt  the  mechanical  engine  room  tel- 
egraph system  and  installed  (to  comply  with  the  new 
rules  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation)  a  Bendix  Sound  Powered  intercommuni- 
cating telephone  system. 

All  of  the  ships  were  equipped  with  new  lifeboats. 
Two  boats  are  installed  on  each  side  of  each  vessel. 
Each  pair  of  boats  has  ample  capacity  to  take  care  of 
the  entire  normal  personnel  on  the  ship. 
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Portland  Notes 


•  Port's  Commerce  Grows  Despite  Strike 

Despite  the  maritime  strike  which  halted  all  Keneral 
carKo  movement  in  and  out  of  Portland  during  the  last 
two  months  of  1936,  the  port's  waterborne  commerce 
last  year  was  155,912  tons  greater  than  during  the 
previous  year  of  1935. 

While  cargo  tonnage  represented  a  gain  of  3.4  per 
cent,  its  value  declined  2.2  per  cent.  Value  of  the  1936 
commerce  was  placed  at  ^233,825.720,  compared  with 
1239,193,498  in   1935. 

The  principal  gain  was  in  receipts  of  petroleum 
products  from  California,  which  bounded  forward  ap- 
proximately 300,000  tons  and  accounted  for  most  of 
the  gain  of  18,500,000  in  value  of  coastwise  inbound 
cargo.  Petroleum  products  passing  through  this  port, 
in  fact,  composed  about  50  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  and 
25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  tonnage  handled  by  the 
port.  Oil  tankers  were  the  only  vessels  that  continued 
to  operate  regularly  during  the  strike  period. 

The  only  other  trades  that  showed  appreciable  gains 
were  inbound  and  outbound  commerce  between  Port- 
land and  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports. 

•  Steamship  .Men  Name  Trustees 

Five  new  trustees  were  named  to  head  the  Portland 
Steamship  Operators  Association  at  their  annual  din- 
ner meeting  at  the  Benson  Hotel,  January  9.  They  were 
\V.  L.  Williams,  district  manager  for  Hammond  Ship- 
ping Company,  retiring  president;  Albert  Horn.  Jr.. 
division  manager  for  General  Petroleum  Corporation, 
retiring  secretary;  A.  J.  Chalmers,  president  of  Chal- 
mers Shipping  Company;  L.  J.  Hoffman,  district  man- 
ager for  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Ltd.;  and  A.  B.  Natland,  dis- 
trict manager  for  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd. 

•  R.  E.  Borchgrevink  Resigns 

R.  E.  Borchgrevink,  manager  of  the  Waterfront  Em- 
ployers of  Portland  since  the  close  of  the  1934  mari- 
time strike,  announced  his  resignation,  effective  March 
1.  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Waterfront  Employers' 
Association  executive  board.  He  did  not  disclose  his 
future  plans,  but  admitted  that  he  had  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  a  leading  steamship  firm. 

For  24  years  Borchgrevink  was  associated  with  the 
operating  and  traffic  departments  of  the  Grace  Line 
at  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle. 

•  Terminal  Heads  Named 

Paul  B.  McKee.  president  of  the  Northwestern  Elec- 
tric Company,  was  revealed  as  the  president  of  the 
Columbia  Ba.sin  Terminals.  Inc.,  which  took  a  long-time 
lease  on  the  former  North  Bend.  ex-Admiral  Line,  ter 
minal  in  Portland  during  December.  He  has  as  his 
chief    associates    David    T.    Honeyman,    treasurer    of 


R.  U.  Borih- 
grvvink. 


Honeyman  Hardware  Company,  and  David  B.  Simpson, 
realtor,  both  of  whom  will  serve  as  directors.  Their 
secretary  is  John  R.  Latourette,  attorney. 

The  terminal  is  to  be  reopened  March  1  as  a  first- 
class  general  cargo  terminal,  having  400,000  square 
feet  of  storage  space,  two  new,  modern  marine  eleva- 
tors for  handling  cargo  from  river  boats  and  barges, 
and  1000  feet  of  riverfront  berthing  space.  The  princi- 
pal tenant  at  first  will  be  the  newly  organized  Coast- 
wise Line,  which  plans  to  load  and  dispatch  a  steamer 
each  week  at  the  terminal. 

•  Harbor  Dredging  I'nder  Way 

The  Port  of  Portland  dredge  Clackamas  was  employ- 
ed by  the  federal  engineers  to  dredge  an  area  350  feet 
wide  and  3500  feet  long  along  the  west  side  of  the 
river  front  channel,  just  north  of  Broadway  bridge, 
during  December  and  January.  Soil  and  sewage  from 
the  Tanner  Creek  sewer  had  shoaled  to  a  depth  of  four 
to  eight  feet  in  this  area. 

•  Famous  Tug  to  be  Dieselized 

After  operating  for  47  years  on  the  Columbia  River 
as  a  steam  tug,  the  ex-government  engineers  survey 
boat  Geo.  H.  Mendell  is  to  have  a  new  480-horsepower 
Atlas  Imperial  diesel  motor  installed  in  her  this  spring. 
Announcement  of  the  plan  to  modernize  her  was  made 
by  Shaver  Transportation  Company,  which  purchased 
her  for  $3010  from  the  government  last  November. 

The  motor  will  be  installed  during  March  after  the 
boat  has  been  prepared  for  it  at  the  Shaver  moorage, 
just  north  of  Oceanic  terminals.  The  Mendell  was 
built  in  Portland  in  1889  and  rebuilt  in  1912.  Her  origi- 
nal steam  engine  is  being  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  diesel.  The  tug  will  be  used  for  towing  log  rafts 
and  barges. 

•  Coastwise  Ships  Named 

The  six  steel  steamers  purchased  by  the  Coastwise 
Line  to  inaugurate  its  services  between  Portland, 
Seattle,  and  California  ports  were  the  Point  Arena. 
Point  Bonita.  Point  Gorda.  Point  Montara,  Point  Reyes, 
and  Point  Sur.  according  to  Hector  M.  Hunt,  president 
of  the  new  concern.  The  vessels  have  been  employed 
by  Swayne  &  Hoyt  in  the  Gulf  Pacific  Line  service  be- 
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tween  North  Pacific  and  Gulf  ports,  and  were  ail  idle 
in  Gulf  ports  during  the  strike  period.  They  are  all  of 
the  same  design  and  were  built  by  the  Submarine  Boat 
Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J.,  during  the  world  war  ship- 
building program  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation. 

•  Diesel  Tug  Launched  Here 

The  5712-foot  diesel  all-welded  steel  tug  Diamond 
Z-11,  built  for  the  National  Paper  Products  Company, 
of  Port  Townsend,  Washington,  was  launched  in  Port- 
land January  2  by  Commercial  Iron  Works,  the  builder. 
The  vessel  was  said  to  be  the  largest  all-welded  tug 
constructed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  She  was  powered 
with  a  160-horsepower  Atlas  Imperial,  has  a  semi-tun- 
nel stern,  and  galley  and  sleeping  quarters  for  a  crew 
of  two  men.  The  boat  was  reported  to  have  cost  about 
$30,000. 

•  Terminal  to  be  Rebuilt 

Reconstruction  of  Portland's  municipal  terminal  No. 
1  is  to  be  started  by  February  11,  according  to  regu- 
lations of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  which  will 
supply  45  per  cent  of  the  funds  necessary.  Cost  of  the 
work  was  estimated  as  about  $868,000.  Bids  were  to  be 
opened  February  2  by  the  Portland  Dock  Commission. 

The  work  will  include  widening  of  the  quay  along 
the  face  of  Pier  A  to  30  feet  to  accommodate  two  rail- 
road tracks;  building  a  large  open  dock  over  the  ex- 
American  Can  Company  property  adjoining  the  present 
terminal;  widening  of  the  main  shed  over  Pier  A; 
building  of  a  large  warehouse  behind  Pier  A;  recon- 
struction of  the  60-foot  apron  facing  the  slip;  and  re- 
arrangement of  railroad  tracks,  ramps,  and  gear 
lockers. 

•  River  Traffic  Planned 

Despite  announcement  by  the  United  States  Engi- 
neers that  they  will  be  forced  to  close  Bonneville  Dam 
to  river  boat  passage  for  11  months  of  1937,  at  least 
two  Columbia  River  operators  have  been  making  plans 
to  continue  the  movement  of  petroleum  products  from 
Portland  to  The  Dalles  and  points  upstream  during  the 
year.  They  considered  pumping  oil  and  gasoline  from 
boats  and  barges  below  the  dam  into  other  boats  and 
barges  above  the  dam  through  pipe  lines  the  engineers 
said  would  be  permitted. 

Inland  Navigation  Company  hurried  construction  of 
its  diesel  boat  Inland  Chief  as  fast  as  possible,  with 
the  hope  that  it  might  be  run  from  Seattle  to  Portland, 
thence  to  the  upper  Columbia  River  before  the  dam 
was  finally  closed  for  the  yeai*. 

Kirk  Thompson,  Spokane  oil  distributor,  was  report- 
ed planning  to  build  four  more  barges  and  one  more 
tug  to  move  petroleum  from  Portland  to  Bonneville, 
where  it  would  be  pumped  through  the  dam  to  his  tug 
and  barge  above  the  dam. 

•  States  Liner  Last  on  Pacific 

The  States  Line  freighter  Washington,  of  Portland, 
was  the  last  Pacific  Coast  American  steamer  to  oper- 
ate on  the  Pacific  Ocean  during  the  maritime  strike 
period.  She  arrived  at  San  Francisco  January  18  from 
Dairen  and  Vladivostok,  four  days  after  the  Oceanic 
&  Oriental  steamer  Golden  Dragon,  of  San  Francisco, 


Model  of  Terminal  No.    1,   Portland,  as  it  will  look  when 
reconstruction  is  finished. 

arrived  at  Portland  from  the  Philippines.  Several  East 
Coast  American  freighters  were  reported  on  the  trade 
route  between  East  Coast  ports  and  Oriental  ports. 

•  Steamboat  Veterans  Plan  Park 

Upon  being  issued  articles  of  incorporation  as  a  non- 
profit-sharing corporation,  the  Veteran  Steamboatmen 
of  the  West,  Inc.,  are  now  planning  to  purchase  40 
acres  of  land  facing  upon  the  Columbia  River  near 
Columbia  City,  Oregon,  45  miles  below  Portland,  to 
establish  a  permanent  park. 

The  plan  is  one  proposed  several  years  ago  by  Cap- 
tain Arthur  Riggs,  master  of  the  organization,  and  is 
now  regarded  as  practically  a  certainty  as  the  i-esult 
of  the  favorable  attitude  of  steamboat  veterans,  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  and  friends,  expressed  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  in  the  Portland  Public  Library  Building. 

The  organization,  which  is  composed  of  veteran 
steamboatmen  of  the  Columbia  River  district,  Puget 
Sound,  Grays  Harbor,  and  even  Sacramento  River  and 
San  Francisco  Bay  area,  their  friends  and  descendants, 
owns  a  valuable  collection  of  relics  and  pictures  left 
from  steamboating  days,  and  proposes  to  house  these 
in  a  permanent  museum  building  to  be  erected  in  the 
park. 

An  open  air  auditorium,  barbecue  restaurant,  and 
floats  for  berthing  steamboats  and  pleasure  craft  are 
among  improvements  the  veterans  would  erect  if  they 
make  the  purchase  as  planned. 

#  Port  Commissioners  Appointed 

James  H.  Polhemus,  for  17  years  chief  engineer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Port  of  Portland,  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  for  which  he  long  labored.  He  and 
Edward  Boyce,  president  of  the  Portland  Hotel  Com- 
pany, were  appointed  port  commissioners  by  Governor 
Charles  H.  Martin  to  succeed  Harry  M.  Kenin  and  Paul 
C.  Bates,  whose  terms  expired  January  11,  1937.  Mr. 
Polheumus  is  now  executive  vice  president  of  the  Port- 
land Electric  Power  Company. 

D.  0.  Hood,  Cameron  Squires,  and  Drake  C.  O'Reilly 
were  reappointed  to  the  Commission.  Each  had  been 
appointed  previously  by  Governor  Martin  to  fill  out 
unexpired  terms  of  former  commissioners. 
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Weather  Deck  Specialists 


The  suptTstruitures  which  must  be  tiettfd  on  the 
d«cka  of  sfUKoiriK  vessels  present  muny  pn)blems  to 
the  naval-  architect,  the  shipbuilder,  and  the  ship  opera- 
tor. Not  the  least  of  the  ship  operator's  problems  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  water  tight  and  non  slip  weather 
deck  on  these  structure.-*.  These  decks  must  be  rigid 
and  strong  enough  to  maintain  their  form  and  integ 
rity  under  very  severe  weaving  and  warping 
strains  from  the  movements  of  the  hull,  and  under 
heavy  battering  by  the  sea.  Wooden  decks  covered  by 
canvas,  or  steel  decks  covered  with  various  composi- 
tions, must  be  constantly  maintained  by  repairs  and 
painting  at  considerable  expense. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  L.  S.  Case  Inc..  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, proposed  that  these  decks  be  covered  with  sheets 
of  an  elastic  felted  asphaltum  of  special  composition, 
which  would  be  cemented  in  place  and  would  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  caulking  on  wooden  decks  and  of  paint- 
ing on  steel  decks.  Tried  out  on  several  vessels,  this 
material  proved  to  have  weather  and  wearing  resis- 
tance qualities  of  such  high  order  that  no  Case  Weath- 
er Deck  has  ever  needed  replacement.  Every  deck  laid 
by  this  firm  has  brought  repeat  orders.  Guaranteed 
unconditionally  for  one  year,  these  decks  are  main- 
tained by  Case  service  on  a  very  reasonable  basis 
without  reference  to  time. 

The  success  of  Case  Weather  Decks  led  to  an  expan 
sion  of  this  firm's  activities  to  take  care  of  other  deck- 
covering  problems  aboard  ship,  and  so  Case  Tile  and 
Case  Magnesite  were  added  to  the  line  as  ideal  deck 
ings  for  galleys,  lavatories,  bathrooms  and  similar 
spaces.  Case  Asphalt  Emulsion  was  developed  espe- 
cially for  covering  steel  decks  in  crews'  quarters  and 
other  spaces  requiring  an  elastic,  waterproof,  rust  re- 
sistant decking  that  could  not  be  marked  by  chair  legs 
or  other  furniture.  Case  Mastex,  another  product  of  the 
L.  S.  Case  research  department,  is  peculiarly  suited  as 
an  inside  coating  for  ice  boxes  or  refrigerated  cham- 
bers on  shipboard. 

Two  of  the  more  recent  products  of  this  firm  prom- 
ise to  be  very  useful  aboard  ship.  The  first  of  these  is 
Case  Non  Slip  Weather  Decking,  which  is  the  standard 
Case  Weather  Decking  with  carborundum  incorporated 
in  its  outer  surface.  This  decking  is  now  standard  Case 
practice  on  all  weather  deck  applications,  and  elimi- 
nates all  danger  of  slipping  on  wet  decks.  This  safety 
feature  has  a  great  appeal  to  all  operators  of  ships. 

The  second  recent  product  is  Case  Plastic  Cork  In- 
.sulation.  This  material,  applied  to  the  inside  surfaces 


Caat  Typ*   R.H.S.  on   suprntruclurr   of   S.S.   Goldrn 
Dragon,    ihowinK    s^vrrr   conditions    to    which    lirck* 
are   fubjrct. 


of  a  steel  hull,  insulates  against  heat  or  cold  and  <limi 
nates  ship  sweat  and  rusting.  Being  applied  in  plastic 
form,  it  gives  perfectly  tight  and  complete  coverage 
and  prevents  the  harboring  of  vermin.  Its  adhesive 
power  is  exceptionally  good,  so  that  it  adheres  to  the 
steel  even  on  the  sharply  concave  inner  surfaces  of  a 
ship's  stern  and  covers  rivet  heads  and  overlapping 
plate  joints,  presenting  a  hard  smooth  surface  that 
may  be  painted  with  any  color  scheme  desired. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  use  of  Case  asphal- 
tum products  as  weather  deck  and  inner  surface  cover- 
ings on  steel  ships  are: 

1.  They  are  rust  resistant. 

2.  They  are  fire  resi.<tant.  Red  hot  embers  falling  on 
these  decks  leave  only  a  small  scar. 

3.  Low  maintenance  costs.  No  painting  is  necessary 
except  as  desired  for  appearance. 

4.  Low  repair  costs.  Any  remodeling  or  repair  work 
on  the  steel  deck  is  easily  recovered  and  the  new  deck- 
ing forms  a  perfect  bond  with  the  original  decking. 

5.  They  maintain  a  hard  surface  under  any  weather 
temperatures  encountered,  either  in  the  heat  of  the 
tropics  or  the  cold  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

All  Case  products  are  manufactured  by  patented  pro- 
cesses and  are  fully  protected  against  infringement. 

L.  S.  Case  Inc.  maintain  their  own  offices,  factory, 
and  warehouse  in  San  Francisco,  and  are  prepared  to 
service  all  shipping  companies  using  this  port,  or  to  go 
to  any  other  American  port  for  the  service  of  ships 
with   their   products. 


Two  Unusual  j 

New  Steam  Tugs 

Tugs  Carolyn  and  H,  C.  Jefferson  First  to  be  Equipped 
with  Modern  Unaflow  Steam  Engine  Drive 


%  H.  G.  Mueller  = 


These  two  tugs  were  ordered  by  the  Donaldson  Tow- 
ing &  Lightering  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  the  S.S. 
Carolyn,  which  was  first  to  be  placed  in  service,  being 
chartered  by  the  Curtis  Bay  Towing  Company,  of  Balti- 
more, one  of  the  largest  towing  contractors  in  that 
harbor,  where  she  has  been  in  continuous  service  since 
delivery.  Both  boats  were  built  by  The  Pusey  and  Jones 
Corporation,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  second  tug,  the  S.S.  H.  C.  Jefferson,  is  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  Carolyn,  and  is  now  completed  and  ready 
for  delivery  to  the  Donaldson  Towing  &  Lightering 
Company,  who  will  operate  this  tug  in  Philadelphia 
Harbor. 

Both  of  these  tugs  embody  many  modern  features, 
being  the  first  of  this  type  to  use  the  unaflow  engine 
for  main  propulsion,  with  superheated  steam.  They  are 
designed  with  Maierform  lines,  and  are  equipped  with 
Oertz  streamlined  rudders,  and  numerous  other  devices 
for  improving  their  economy  and  practical  performance 
in  the  general  harbor  service  for  which  they  will  be 
used. 

In  contracting  for  these  tugs  the  owners  requested 
the  shipbuilder  to  study  the  various  types  of  propul- 
sion available,  including  the  conventional  compound 
and  triple-expansion  steam  engines,  the  unaflow  en- 
gine, and  direct-drive  diesel  engine;  and  after  investi- 
gating the  first  costs,  maneuverability,  fuel  costs, 
length  of  hull  required  for  each  type  of  plant,  and 
other  practical  considerations,  they  selected  the  una- 
flow steam  engine  built  by  the  Skinner  Engine  Com- 
pany, Erie,  Pennsylvania. 


*Chief  Engineer,   Skinner  Engine  Company. 


#The  Propulsion  Machinery. 

This  engine  is  a  two-cylinder  simple  unaflow,  shorter 
in  overall  length  than  the  conventional  triple,  and 
saves  approximately  five  feet  in  hull  length,  including 
the  Scotch  boiler  chosen,  over  a  direct-drive  diesel 
unit.  While  the  unaflow  engine  was  higher  in  first 
cost  than  the  triple  or  compound,  its  selection  was 
found  to  be  justified,  as  its  extra  cost  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  saving  in  fuel. 

Both  cylinders  are  25-inch  bore  by  20-inch  stroke, 
each  taking  steam  directly  from  a  common  manifold, 
thereby  giving  quick  reversibility  and  instant  response 
to  the  controls.  The  cranks  are  set  at  90  degrees. 

The  steam  pressure  and  superheat  chosen  are  mod- 
erate and  easily  handled  by  any  of  the  owner's  crews, 
being  175  lb.  pressure  and  50  degrees  to  100  degrees 
superheat.  The  condenser  is  designed  to  give  26  inches 
vacuum. 

The  engines  are  nominally  rated  at  600  i.h.p.  with 
130  r.p.m.  at  normal  cut-offs.  The  characteristic  of  the 
unaflow  is  a  short  cut-off  with  very  complete  expan- 
sion of  the  steam,  with  resulting  low  steam  rates.  This 
feature  also  makes  available  large  overload  capacities 
at  increased  cut-offs,  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  boiler. 
It  was  found  on  the  trial  runs  that  750  i.h.p.  could  be 
readily  obtained  for  fairly  long  periods  without  stress- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  boilers.  For  short  periods,  con- 
siderably more  than  this  can  be  obtained. 

Scotch  boilers  were  chosen  in  the  interest  of  giving 
the  operating  personnel  simple  and  rugged  equipment 
similar  to  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  These 
boilers  are  equipped  with  conventional  burners  using 
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Bunker  C  oil.  Similar  engineti  have  been  in  HUcct-HHful 
jiervice  for  a  number  of  years  at  considerably  hiKher 
pressures  and  temperatures  generated  by  water  tube 
boilers. 

The  superheaters  are  of  the  waste-heal  type,  mount- 
ed in  the  uptakes,  designed  to  give  a  minimum  super 
heat  of  50  degrees  under  full  load  conditions,  and  up 
proximately  100  degrees  or  125  degrees  under  light  load 
conditions. 

#l,ubriratiun  System. 

The  engines  are  fully  enclosed  and  force-feed  lu- 
bricated. The  crank  case  drains  to  a  sump  equipped 
with  a  float  valve,  and  the  oil  is  drawn  from  this  sump 
by  a  small  steam  duplex  pump  and  forced  through  an 
oil  cooler  and  strainer  to  the  main  oil  tank.  A  second 
pump  picks  the  oil  up  from  the  tank  and  forces  it  un- 
der approximately  40  lb.  pressure  to  all  bearings  of 
the  engine.  This  oiling  system  lubricates  every  moving 
part  of  the  engine.  No  oil  cups  or  grease  cups  of  any 
type  are  used. 

The  oil  pumps,  of  which  there  are  three,  one  being  a 
spare,  are  compactly  mounted  on  top  of  the  oil  tank, 
together  with  the  cooler  and  the  strainer,  and  this  as- 
sembly is  furnished  as  a  complete  unit  for  mounting 
in  the  tug. 

The  piston  rods  are  equipped  with  oil  wiper  cases 
which  keep  out  of  the  crank  case  any  condensation 
from  the  cylinders  and  prevent  leakage  of  oil.  A  sin- 
gle charge  of  oil  will  serve  for  many  months  in  this 
closed  system,  without  renewal.  Occasional  small  quan- 
tities are  added  to  keep  the  .system  full. 

With  superheated  steam,  cylinder  lubrication  is  rec- 
ommended, although  it  is  possible,  with  the  superheat 
limited  to  about  25  degrees,  to  operate  these  engines 
without  cylinder  oil.  The  builders,  however,  believe 
that  with  the  efficient  oil  separating  system  provided 
it  is  better  to  use  oil  on  the  cylinders  with  or  without 
superheat.  Lubrication  of  cylinders  improves  the  me- 
chanical efficiency  and  greatly  increases  the  life  of  the 
cylinders  and  piston  rings,  as  compared  with  non-lu- 
bricated operation. 

Therefore,  a  force-feed  cylinder  oil  pump  is  pro- 
vided, driven  from  the  engine,  with  sight  feeds  which 
can  be  adjusted  to  keep  the  cylinder  oil  used  to  a  mini- 
mum. One  feed  is  conducted  to  a  point  just  ahead  of 
each  of  the  four  poppet  inlet  valves,  and  two  additional 
feeds  are  carried  to  the  steam  line  at  the  throttle. 

The  oil  removal  equipment  consists  of  a  coagulating- 
type  filter  with  a  small  two-feed  pump  driven  from 
the  engine  for  metering  the  coagulating  chemicals. 
With  this  system  the  feed  water  can  be  readily  sampled 
and  kept  clear  of  oil,  at  the  same  time  permitting  the 
obtaining  of  proper  alkalinity  for  good  boiler  opera- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  boiler  water  compounding. 
AI.Ho,  oil  can  be  used  on  the  auxiliaries,  greatly  im 
proving  their  life  and  performance. 

•  Controls. 

The  controls  for  the  main  engine  are  mounted  on 
the  upper  deck  and  short-coupled  direct  to  the  cam 
box,  from  which  the  poppet  inlet  valves  are  operated 
eliminating  the  conventional  steam  jet  commonly  used 
on  triple  expansion  engines. 


The  control  is  entirely  by  cut-off  for  stopping,  start- 
ing, reversing,  and  running  in  either  direction,  one 
lever  being  provided  for  cut-off  ahead,  and  one  for 
cut-off  astern.  A  third  lever  is  provided  for  controlling 
the  throttle  valve. 

With  the  cut-off  control  full  steam  pressure  is  ob- 
tained in  the  cylinders  for  all  load  conditions,  thereby 
gaining  nearly  full  expansion  of  the  steam  and  elim- 
inating the  throttling  condition  used  heretofore  on  re- 
ciprocating engines.  With  such  characteristics,  excel- 
lent economies  are  obtained  over  a  wide  range  of  speed 
and  load  conditions,  which  are  highly  desirable  for  a 
tug  application. 

This  control  gives  exceedingly  <|uick  action  and  re- 
sponse, and  the  engine  can  be  reversed,  stopped,  and 
started  with  the  throttle  wide  open. 

The  experience  with  the  Carolyn  during  the  past 
two  months  in  Baltimore  Harbor  has  shown  this  to  be 
a  very  desirable  feature. 

•  Engine  Detail  Design. 

The  cylinders,  cylinder  heads,  and  pistons  are  cast 
from  special  alloyed  semi-steel,  using  nickel,  chromium, 
and  molybdenum.  They  are  close  grained,  with  a 
smooth-finish,  hard  cylinder  wall  surface,  the  life  of 
which  is  far  superior  to  conventional  engine  castings. 
The  piston  rings  are  of  special  alloys.  Piston  rings 
used  on  previous  installations,  with  300  lb.  pressure 
and  200  degrees  superheat,  still  show  some  of  the  orig- 
inal tool  marks  after  three  years  of  operation,  cover- 
ing approximately  280,000  miles. 

The  piston  rod  packings  are  of  the  full  metallic  type, 
using  sectional  bronze  rings  requiring  no  repacking  or 
tightening  up  for  long  periods  of  operation. 

The  valve  gear  consists  of  an  enclosed  cam  box  con- 
taining the  reversing  mechanism,  the  cams  and  shafts, 
and  tappets. 

These  tappets  operate  the  double-beat  steam-tight 
expansion-compensating  inlet  valves,  of  patented  de- 
sign, with  flat  seats  which  are  ground  in  cold  and  need 
no  further  attention. 

With  the  design  of  valve  gear  employed  (patented), 
a  perfect  neutral  is  obtained,  and  the  indicator  cards 
are  well  balanced  from  a  "shoestring"  friction  load 
condition  to  large  overload  conditions. 

The  bored  guides  of  the  self  aligning  type  are  an- 
other patented  feature.  Connecting  rod  and  connect- 
ing rod  bolts,  crossheads,  piston  rods,  and  other  stress- 
taking  parts,  are  made  of  heat-treated  alloy  steels  of 
high  tensile  strength  and  high  ductility. 

A  single  piece  forging  made  to  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping  Grade  Two  specification,  the  crankshaft  is 
fully  counterbalanced,  giving  smooth  performance,  free 
from  vibration  at  speeds  considerably  in  excess  of 
normal. 

Overall  dimensions  of  these  engines  are  approxi- 
mately 6  feet  6  inches  width  of  base,  9  feet  length,  and 
13  feet  5  inches  from  the  center  of  the  shaft  over  the 
top.  These  compact  dimensions  give  ample  space  in 
the  engine  room  for  mounting  all  auxiliaries  with  more 
than  usual  accessibility,  leaving  ample  nwm  to  insure 
safe  working  conditions  for  the  operating  crew. 
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The  Lutine  Bell  at  Lloyd's 

The  Story  of  the  World's  Most  Celebrated  Relic  of  Marine 
Underwriting  History 


Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  relics  of  ma- 
rine disasters  is  the  Lutine  Bell,  which  hangs  enshrin- 
ed in  a  classic  temple  at  the  center  of  Lloyd's  Under- 
writers' Room,  London,  as  shown  in  our  illustration. 
This  bell  is  tolled  upon  the  receipt  of  reliable  informa- 
tion of  total  losses  of  ships  at  sea.  The  story  of  the 
Lutine  appears  as  follows  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  Record: 

"In  1799  the  British  frigate  Lutine  sailed  out  of  Yar- 
mouth Roads  on  her  voyage  to  Hamburg.  A  terrific 
gale  came  up  in  the  night  and  she  was  wrecked  on  the 
treacherous  shoals  at  the  entrance  to  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
Her  bullion  and  specie  were  valued  at  $7,000,000.  All 
hands  but  one  went  down  with  her. 

"Lloyd's  had  insured  the  treasure  on  board  for  $4,- 


500,000,  and  in  return  for  their  payment  of  this  amount 
the  underwriters  became  possessed  of  the  right  to  re- 
cover the  treasure.  The  government  of  Holland,  how- 
ever, made  its  position  clear  by  claiming  the  wreck 
and  everything  in  it.  After  the  Netherlands  govern- 
ment had  recovered  about  $280,000  Lloyd's  induced 
the  British  government  to  deal  with  Holland  to  get 
them  to  relinquish  their  title  to  the  wreck,  and  after 
many  years  the  legal  title  passed  to  Lloyd's. 

"For  over  half  a  century  the  Lutine  lay  on  the  shift- 
ing sand  bank,  completely  covered  by  sand.  Then  a  ter- 
rific gale  blew  for  days,  and  the  violent  movement  of 
water  washed  the  sand  away  so  that  salvors  could 
reach  the  wreck.  In  the  intervening  years  many  salvage 
attempts  have  been  undertaken,  and  in  1935  special 
equipment  designed  to  meet  the  peculiar  difficulties  of 
the  location  was  completed.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
not  more  than  $500,000  has  been  recovered  so  far. 

"Various  relics  of  the  ship  have  been  brought  up 
and  are  to  be  found  at  Lloyd's,  in  London,  where  the 
Lutine  bell  hangs  in  the  center  of  the  underwriting 
room." 


The  Ludne  bell  as  enshrined  at  Lloyd's 
Underwriting  Room,  London. 


Backing  Power  and 

Retardation  of  Ships 

In  the  investigation  of  collisions  between  ships,  it  is 
nearly  always  of  importance  to  determine  how  quickly 
a  vessel  can  be  brought  to  a  standstill  from  full  speed 
ahead,  and  how  far  she  travels  from  the  moment  at 
which  the  engines  are  reversed  before  ahead  motion 
ceases. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  above  maneuver  is  always 
determined  for  naval  vessels  and  quite  frequently  for 
merchant  ships,  but  there  is  available  but  little  infor- 
mation as  to  the  distance  traveled  before  the  ship  is 
at  rest,  and  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  relative  positions  and  courses  of  two  collid- 
ing vessels  before  the  collision  occurred. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  determination  of 
rate  of  retardation  and  distance  traveled  to  stopping 
when  the  engines  are  reversed  with  the  ship  running 
at  less  than  full  speed.  For  anything  approaching  ac- 
curacy in  this  case,  a  retardation  curve  is  necessary,  or 
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at  least  records  of  the  time  required  to  stop  when  nin- 
niriK  at  reduced  speed.  Of  data  of  this  sort,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  next  to  nothing  extant. 

A  further  matter  of  importance  in  the  investigation 
of  collisions  is  the  rate  of  retardation  of  a  ship  due  to 
the  drag  of  her  propellers.  In  other  words,  if  the  en- 
gines are  stopped,  say  at  a  speed  of  15  knots,  how  far 
will  the  ship  have  traveled  in  any  given  time  after 
stopping,  and  at  what  rate  will  she  still  be  moving  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time?  For  actual  ships  there  is 
very  little  definite  information  available,  but  certain 
model  experiments  indicate  that  the  drag  of  locked 
propellers  is  a  most  effective  brake  and  may  amount 
to  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  resistance  of  the  bare 
hull. 

The  Bureau  is  making  a  study  of  these  various  mat- 
iers,  and  in  this  connection  would  verj-  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  of  shipbuilders  and  ship  opera- 
tors. Any  data  which  they  may  have,  bearing  upon  the 
retardation  or  stopping  of  ships  of  any  type  or  size, 
•.vould  certainly  be  of  interest,  and.  if  accompanied  by 

ifficient  supporting  data  as  to  displacement,  power, 
.iiid  propeller  characteristics,  would  materially  aid  in 
this  investigation. 

[Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and   Navigation.   Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Washington,  D.C.] 


Loss  of  Steamer 


Bessemer  City 


A  very  interesting  first  hand  account  of  the  loss,  on 
November  I.  1936.  of  the  American  freighter  Bessemer 
City  appeared  in  Fireman's  Fund  Record  for  Decem- 
ber. 1936.  This  story  of  the  wreck  was  (|Uoted  verbatim 
from  a  letter  by  Bruce  Selfridge.  18  year  old  son  of 
John  S.  Selfridge.  of  the  Securities  Department  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  at  San  Francisco, 
who  had  signed  on  this  vessel  as  one  of  the  crew. 
Sailing  from  San  Francisco  on  September  21  with  a 

lew  of  33  and  a  cargo  of  California  dried  fruit  and 
other  merchandise,  including  quite  a  tjuantity  of  lum- 
ber carried  partly  as  a  deck  load,  the  Bessemer  City 

rrived  in  Liverpool  on  October  26  after  an  extremely 


rough  voyage. 

Continuing  her  way  from  Liverpool  to  London  the 
vessel  foundered  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Cornwall  on 
the  morning  of  November  1. 

Bruce  Selfridge  wrote  of  his  experiences  before 
reaching  Liverpool:  "The  sea  was  coming  from  the 
after  port  quarter,  and  the  ship  was  awash  about  eight 
hours.  Over  here  they  call  it  a  gale;  in  the  United 
States  a  hurricane  . . .  The  waves  were  breaking  over 
the  boat-deck  continuously.  They  would  tower  over  the 
ship  like  huge  cliffs.  Sometimes  we  would  slide  out 
from  under  them,  sometimes  we  didn't  .  .  .  The  packet 
would  roll  way  over  till  you  thought  she  was  going  on 
over,  then  back  she  would  come,  and  a  big  one  would 
catch  her  by  the  stern  and  broach  her  into  the  next 
sea.  When  that  happens  the  old  tub  looks  like  a  sub- 
marine. When  she  would  rise  up  the  water  would  pour 
off.  About  a  half  hour  before  I  went  off  lookout,  she 
took  a  green  one  clear  over  the  top  of  the  wheel  house. 
I  was  standing  in  water  on  the  bridge,  over  my  knees. 
When  that  wave  hit  it  felt  like  a  ton  of  bricks.  The 
deck-load  of  lumber  was  shifted  over  about  two  feet 
.  .  .  Some  fun;  I  loved  it." 

After  the  stranding  he  wrote:  "I  was  on  lookout 
about  ten  minutes  before  she  struck — that  was  at  nine 
thirty.  We  were  there  about  two  hours  when  the  water 
reached  the  boilers;  they  blew  up  and  split  us  in  half. 
The  Coast  Guard  boat  came  out  a  little  later  and  took 
off  half  the  crew.  I  stayed  on.  She  started  breaking 
then;  we  loaded  all  the  gear  in  a  lifeboat.  About  4:30 
a.m.  the  lifeboat  returned.  We  were  in  a  bad  state  then. 
The  rest  of  us  left  except  the  Old  Man  and  a  couple  of 
the  officers.  We  were  taken  care  of  at  the  Salvation 
Army  until  .-even,  when  the  rest  came  off.  They  said 
she  had  parted  completely  then.  One  part  went  one  way 
and  one  the  other  ...  I  saved  my  good  suit  and  coat, 
but  lost  all  my  work  clothes.  We  were  a  pretty  tough 
looking  bunch." 

With  the  vessel  smashed  in  two  amidships,  both 
parts  resting  on  a  rocky  bottom,  the  constant  pounding 
of  very  heavy  seas  completely  wrecked  the  after 
part  of  the  ship.  Salvage  operations  were  undertaken 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  machinery  and  cargo  in 
the  forward  part  of  the  wreck  might  be  saved.  How- 
ever, the  outlook  is  not  very  bn^'ht  b.tausi-  ..f  thr  v.tv 
exposed  position  of  the  wreck 
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Swiftsure  Rides 

a  Gale  ofF  Flattery 

(From  the  Sea  Letter  for  October  1936,  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Library  Association,  New  York  City.) 

Lightship  crews  are  unsung  heroes  of  the  deep.  Their 
duty  is  to  warn  vessels  away  from  danger  before  disas- 
ter occurs,  and  in  the  performance  of  this  they  ride 
at  anchor,  isolated  from  the  world  of  men.  It  means 
countless  monotonous  hours  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year.  In  great  storms  they  do  not  flee  to 
port  with  other  vessels  of  their  size,  but  stay  on  the 
job,  buffeted  and  tossed  by  angry  seas. 

The  Sea  Letter  is  indebted  for  the  story  of  such  a 
storm  to  Captain  Eric  H.  Lindman,  of  the  United  States 
light  vessel  Swiftsure,  anchored  at  the  Juan  de  Fuca 
Strait,  off  the  Coast  of  Washington. 

"The  signs  indicated  trouble;  one  could  almost  smell 
it,"  he  wrote.  "At  noon  the  glass  had  fallen  to  29.66 
inches,  and  the  temperature  had  dropped  to  38  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Ports  and  other  possible  openings  were 
closed  and  battened  down  as  the  boat  began  to  pitch 
and   wallow. 

"When  the  watch  went  on  at  8  p.m.  the  glass  was 
29.04  inches.  The  wind  began  a  steady  whistle  thi-ough 
the  shrouds  and  ratlines.  It  was  blowing  close  to  60 
miles  an  hour.  Seas  30  feet  high  plunged  into  and  over 
the   bow. . 

"By  midnight  the  barometric  pressure  was  28.80 
inches.  The  wind  came  shrieking  and  snarling  up  out 
of  the  south  at  times  more  than  100  miles  an  hour. 
She  was  blowing  a  hurricane. 

"The  noise  of  the  wind  and  the  sea  at  such  a  time 
beggars  description.  The  water  writhed  and  steamed 
like  a  bowl  of  boiling  milk.  The  air  was  full  of  innum- 
erable tiny  particles  of  water  torn  from  the  crests  of 
the  waves  until  the  air  was  so  thick  we  could  barely 
see  half  the  length  of  our  vessel. 

"The  foghorn  was  blowing,  but  one  could  scarcely 
hear  it.  Screaming  fiends  seemed  to  be  racing  along 
the  outer  deck.  To  add  to  the  pandemonium,  objects 
broken  loose  by  the  wild  corkscrew  wallowings  of  the 
vessel  set  up  an  unearthly  clatter  as  they  raced  about 
in  the  alleys  and  on  the  decks  below. 

"Soon  the  waves  broke  over  the  pilot  house.  The 
water  would  force  itself  into  the  ship  through  every 
fissure,  no  matter  how  small,  even  squirting  in 
through  the  keyholes  of  the  outer  cabin  doors  in  the 
pilot  house.  It  was  impossible  to  sleep,  and  the  sailors 
welcomed  the  order  to  'turn  to'  and  make  all  articles 
fast.  It  was  somthing  to  take  their  minds  off  the  storm. 

"The  storm  receded  as  rapidly  as  it  came  up.  By 
1  a.m.  things  began  to  taper  off.  By  dawn  it  was  almost 
calm.  It  was  Christmas  morning." 

— U.S.  Lighthouse  Service  Bulletin. 
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Certificates  and 

Discharge  Books 

(Continued  fium  Page  25) 

of  the  issuinK  port,  date  of  issue,  and  oth<T  inMiiiu-iit 
informatioti  required  to  be  shown  on  the  certificate, 
includiiiK  the  proper  discharge  book  number,  shall  be 
properly  entered. 

(e)  Any  applicant  for  a  certificate  of  servic'  or  of 
ificiency  who  has  been  duly  examined  and  refused  by 

H   board  of   local   inspectors   will    not  be   permitted   to 
make  application  for  reexamination  until  30  days  hav' 
lapsed. 

(f)  A  certificate  of  service  or  of  efficiency  is  sub- 
ject to  suspension  or  revocation  if  the  holder  thereof 
is  found  Kuilty  of  any  act  of  incompetency  or  miscon- 
duct or  any  act  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  Title 
a2  of  the  Revised  Statutes  or  of  any  of  the  ret^ulations 
issued  thereunder.  Such  suspension  or  revocation  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  44.50  R.  S.,  as 
amended. 

(g)  If  an  applicant  has  had  a  certificate  revoked  and 
if  seekinjr  a  new  one,  the  local  inspectors  shall,  before 
issuing  a  new  certificate,  forward  to  the  Bureau  a  full 
report  with  reference  thereto. 

(h)  Any  person  whose  certificate  of  service  or  of 
Ificiency  has  been  stolen,  lost,  or  destroyed,  shall  re- 
port that  fact  to  a  board  of  local  inspectors  as  soon  as 
pos.-iible,  and  if  a  duplicate  certificate  is  desired,  shall 
make  affidavit  in  duplicate  on  Form  719-e,  furnishing 
the  same  number  of  photographs  as  provided  for  in  the 
case  of  an  application  for  an  original  certificate.  The 
board  of  local  inspectors  shall  forthwith  transmit  the 
original  copy  of  the  affidavit  and  two  photographs  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation,  who  shall  thereupon  cause  to  be  j)repared  a 
certificate  which  shall  be  similar  to  the  former 
certificate,  bear  the  same  book  number  as  the  former 
certificate,  and  be  marked  "duplicate."  The  certificate 
shall  then  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  board  of  local 
inspectors,  who  shall  issue  the  duplicate  certificate  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  original. 

(i)  Whenever  a  certificate  of  service  or  of  efficiency 
is  reported  to  a  board  of  local  inspectors  as  having 
been  stolen,  lost,  or  destroyed,  the  local  inspectors  shall 
immediately  report  the  fact  by  letter  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation,  giv- 
ing all  the  facts  incident  to  its  loss  or  destruction.  By 
the  same  procedure,  they  shall  report  the  recovery  of 
any  certificate  of  service  or  of  efficiency  together  with 
all  facts  incident  to  its  recovery,  and  shall  forward  the 
recovered  certificate  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
.Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  The  Bulletin  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Bureau  shall  contain  informa- 
tion of  reported  lo.ss.  theft,  revocation,  or  suspension 
"f  certificates. 

•  Sec.  8.     DLscharge  of  Seamen 

(a)  Upon  the  discharge  of  any  seaman  and  payment 
■  f  his  wages,  the  shipping  commissioner,  or  collector 


or  deputy  collector  of  custom«.  at  p<»rt«  where  no  ship- 
ping commissioner  has  been  appointed,  shall  enter  in 
the  continuous  discharge  book  the  name,  class,  and  of- 
ficial number  of  the  vessel;  the  nature  of  the  voyage; 
the  date  and  place  of  shipment  and  of  discharge  of 
such  seaman;  and  the  rating  then  held  by  the  seaman. 
Whenever  a  seaman  is  discharged  in  any  collection 
district,  where  no  shipping  commissioner  has  been  ap- 
pointed, or  other  officer  designated  to  act  as  such,  the 
master  of  the  vessel  shall  jierform  the  duties  of  the 
shipping  commissioner  and  shall  make  the  proper  en 
tries  in  the  continuous  discharge  book.  In  cases  where 
the  law  does  not  require  the  seaman  to  be  shipped  and 
discharged  before  a  shipping  commissioner,  the  master 
of  the  vessel  shall  make  the  required  entries  in  the  con- 
tinuous discharge  book.  All  entries  shall  be  made  in 
black  ink. 

(b)  Upon  the  discharge  of  any  seaman  in  a  foreign 
port  the  master  shall  make  the  proper  entries  in  the 
continuous  discharge  book  and  on  the  ship's  articles, 
and  such  entries  shall  be  attested  to  by  the  consular 
officer.  If  the  seaman  has  lost  his  continuous  discharge 
book  the  master  shall  furnish  him  with  a  temporar>' 
certificate  of  discharge  (Form  719-A).  attested  to  by 
the  consular  officer  and  note  this  fact  on  the  articles. 

(c)  If  a  seaman  loses  his  continuous  discharge  book 
by  shipwreck  or  other  casualty,  he  will  be  furnished 
with  a  duplicate  book  free  of  charge  upon  application 
to  a  shipping  commissioner  or  collector  or  deputy  col- 
lector of  customs  at  ports  where  no  shipping  commis- 
sioner has  been  appointed.  In  other  cases  of  loss,  a 
charge  shall  be  made  for  a  duplicate  book  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  cost  thereof. 

(d)  The  application  for  such  duplicate  book  shall  be 
made  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  on  Form  719-e  and 
three  (3)  photographs  furnished.  The  shipping  com- 
missioner, or  collector  or  deputy  collector  of  customs, 
shall  tran.<mit  the  original  copy  of  the  affidavit  and 
two  (2)  photographs  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  who  shall  thereupon 
cause  to  be  prepared  a  continuous  discharge  book, 
bearing  the  same  number  as  the  former  book,  and  mark- 
ed "duplicate."  The  book  shall  then  be  forwarded  to 
the  proper  shipping  commissioner  or  collector  or  dep- 
uty collector  of  customs,  who  shall  i.^sue  the  duplicate 
book  in  the  same  manner  as  an  original. 

(e)  Whenever  a  continuous  discharge  book  is  re- 
ported to  a  shipping  commissioner  or  collector  of  cus- 
toms as  having  been  stolen,  lost,  or  destroyed,  the  ship- 
ping commissioner  or  collector  of  customs  shall  imme- 
diately report  the  fact  by  letter  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation,  giving  all 
the  facts  incident  to  its  loss  or  destruction.  By  the 
same  procedure,  he  shall  report  the  recover)'  of  a  con- 
tinuous discharge  book  with  all  the  facts  incident  to 
its  recovery,  and  shall  forward  the  recovered  book  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation. 

(f)  Pending  the  issuance  of  a  duplicate  book,  the 
shipping  commissioner,  or  collector  or  deputy  collector 
of  customs,  at   ports  where  no  shipping  commissioner 
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SHIPS  in  THe  nriRKinG 

LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


New  Shipbuilding  Activities 

As  reported  in  our  January  issue,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia has  contracted  with  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  for 
two  new  tankers  of  12,800  ton  deadweight  carrying  capacity,  to  be  powered 
with  Westinghouse  3,500  horsepower  turbines  taking  steam  from  Babcock 
and  Wilcox  boilers,  and  to  have  a  loaded  trial  speed  of  13  knots.  These 
vessels  are  now  under  construction  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  near 
future  Pacific  Marine  Review  will  be  publishing  full  details,  drawings,  and 
pictures. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  has  placed  orders  for  two 
13,000  deadweight  ton  steam  turbine  driven  tankers  to  be  built  at  the  Spar- 
rows Point  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  These  ships 
will  be  442  feet  long,  64  feet  beam,  and  34  feet  10  inches  deep,  and  will 
have  a  gross  tonnage  of  7,600  tons  and  speed  of  12  knots.  The  cost  of  the 
two  ships  will  be  $4,000,000. 

The  United  States  Lines  has  applied  to  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission for  shipbuilding  and  operating  subsidies,  on  two  proposals  for  a  new 
passenger  liner  to  run  in  service  with  the  S.S.  Manhattan  and  S.S.  Washing- 
ton. One  of  these  proposals  is  for  a  sister  ship  to  the  two  liners  now  in  the 
service,  with  a  few  minor  changes  in  the  passenger  accommodations.  The 
other  is  for  a  larger  ship  of  the  same  class  as  the  other  two.  Both  proposals 
include  all  the  latest  safety  and  national  defense  features.  The  technical  staffs 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  and  of  the  Navy  Department  are  studying  these 
proposals  and  are  preparing  specifications  preparatory  to  advertisement  for 
bids.  Only  one  vessel  is  to  be  built,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  Commission 
will  call  for  bids  on  each  ship  and  make  final  decision  after  it  has  carefully 
examined  all  bids. 

Reports  from  Washington,  D.C.,  indicate  that  the  U.S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission is  making  a  careful  study  of  an  emergency  shipbuilding  program, 
which  may  at  any  time  be  initiated  by  the  President's  order  under  Title  VII 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  The  proposal  uppermost  in  the 
thought  of  the  Commission  at  present  is  the  construction  of  40  fast  cargo 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  deadweight  capacity  of  360,000  tons,  speeds  of  16 
to  20  knots,  and  an  estimated  cost  of  $60,000,000. 

Four  classes  of  vessels  are  contemplated: 

1.  10,000  ton  deadweight  carrying  capacity,  18  knot  service  speed,  20 
knot  top  speed.     Ten  ships. 

2.  8,000  ton  deadweight  of  same  speed  conditions  as  (l).    Ten  ships. 

3.  10,000  ton  deadweight  carrying  capacity,  16  knot  service  speed,  18 
knot  top  speed.     Ten  ships. 

4.  8,000  ton  deadweight,  of  same  speed  conditions  as  (3).    Ten  ships. 
These  ships  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  range  construction  program 

as  authorized  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 


Naval  Architects 
Busy 

On  the  drafting  boards  of  the 
naval  architects  of  the  United  States 
are  a  number  of  construction  pro- 
jects from  coast  to  coast,  which, 
however,  .since  the  enactment  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  must 
await  consideration  by  the  Maritime 
Commission.  Some  of  these  proposals 
are  as  follows: 

One  or  two  passenger-cargo 
steamers;  American  South  African 
Line,  New  York  City;  bids  received 
but  later  rejected. 

Three  18-knot  cargo  liners,  485 
feet  long,  14,000  ton  displacement; 
Black  Diamond  Steamship  Corp., 
New  York  City;  planned. 

Six  18-knot  freighters,  Calmar 
Steamship  Corp.,  New  York  City; 
plans  being  prepared. 

Two  steamships,  Chesapeake 
Steamship  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land; planned. 

Several  bulk  freighters,  Internat- 
ional Harvester  Co.  and  Inland  Steel 
Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  plans  to  be 
completed  soon. 

Four  cargo  vessels  of  about  10,000 
tons  each;  Isthmian  Steamship  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Two  large  cargo  vessels,  Matson 
Navigation  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia ;  bids  received,  prices  too  high, 
plans  being  reviewed. 

Two  passenger-cargo  ships  design- 
ed by  V.  M.  Friede,  Missisippi  Ship- 
ping Co.,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Two  ships  for  carriage  of  passen- 
gers and  cargo,  Ocean  Steamship  Co. 
of  Savannah,  New  York  City;  plans 
being  prepared  by  George  G.  Sharp, 
New  York. 
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Building  in  I 

American  Yards 

Pacific  Coast 


HKTHI.KHKM  Slliritl'ILIHNG 

<x>ri*oi;ati().n.  ltd. 

(i;nlon  I'lant) 

8*a  KrmnciBco 
NKW  CONSTFtUCTION:  Hull  B30a — 
.Mc<'all  (DD400).  Completion  date  9/- 
19/37.  Hull  OSSa — Maury  (DD401): 
completion  date  12/19/37;  two  1500- 
ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy;  length. 
341'  SVi';  beam.  35'  6^";  depth.  19' 
8'.  Co!<t    $?.675.000. 

Hull  58A0,  rariric;  seagoing  hopper 
dredge  for  V.  S.  Engineers;  completion 
date.  April  2.  1937. 


THK  CAMI'BKI.L  MACHIXK 
COMPANY 

K«M>t  <»f  KIglilli  Stn-*"! 
San  Diego,  ('Mlil'oniin 

NKW      CONSTIU'CTION; 

Hull  ."Vt,  \  Irtorla,  tuna  rli|>|ier;  Mat- 
,,.  w  C.  Monlse.  owner.  Length  135', 
main  engine  600  h.p.  6  cylinder  Union 
diesel.  Launching  date.  November  1. 
193t;;   completion  date.  March   1.   1937. 

Hull  54,  Triunfo,  tun*  clipiKT;  Joa- 
qiiini  Canas  &  Co.,  owners.  Length  125', 
main  engine  450  h.p.  6  cylinder  Union 
diesel.  Launching  date.  November  10. 
1936;  completion  date,  March   1.  1937. 


FKM.OW8  AND  8TKWART.  IXC. 

Wilmington.  Calif. 

NKW  CONSTRICTION:  4  keels  laid 
July  6.  1936.  Fellows  Craft  stock  cruis- 
ers 30'  X  8'  X  2'6",  powered  with  Ker- 
math  Sea  Klyer  6-cylinder  85-H.P.  en- 
gines with  2  to  1  reduction  gears. 

«>ne  4."»  ft.  ferry  servire  boat  powered 
with  twin  110  H.r.   Uuda  diesels. 

l-iv«  :W  ft.  W.I..,  l«  ft.  O.L.  One  de- 
-Ign  hI(m»p  ynrhis,  keels  to  he  laid  In  the 
'"inifiliatf   future. 

Auxiliary  power,  with   small   h.   p. 

(iKN'KUAL  KN(iIVKKIlIN«  AND 

DHYDCKTi  CX>. 

Foot  of  Mfth  .Avenue 

Oakland.  Cnlir. 

DRYDOCK      AND       KOITINE      RE 

PAIR.<:    itarge  Xo.  .".a,  Midway,  (Jav  S. 

Xorthern  <^H«'«"n. 


HXKIIOK  BOAT  BVII-DIXG  CO. 

Il4-rth  '2H4 — Ki.sh  Harbor 

Teniiinnl  lolnnd,  Calif. 

NEW  CON.STRrCTlON:    Four  HO'  C. 

B.  CitaKt  (iuard  fiatrol  boatii;  1,600  H.P. 


each;  Libcrty-Vlmalert  conversiona; 
speed  30  m.p.h.  Keels  lalds  .September, 
1936;  estimated  launching,  March, 
1937;   expected  completion,  July,   1937. 


HONOLULU  IRON  WORKS 
Honolulu.  T.  H. 

URYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
I'AIK.S:  <Hilil<<ii  ('liiu<l,  NnlNi-Hotiirl, 
I'tai-nrbon. 

LAKK   WA.SHINUTON  SHIPYAItDS 

HouKliton,  WaNh. 
DRYDOCK       AM)       ROITINE       RE- 
PAIRS:    4>l)ni|ili-,    .M.S.    S4*ata<-,     Yacht 
Ai|ulllo. 


IHK  M<M>i(K  DKY  D<M  K  CO. 
Oakland.    Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: W.  I*.  Barge  No.  .1.  Sania  Fe 
Itarge  Xo.  M,  KolilemI,  .Santn  !•>  Barge 
Xo.  7,  Water  lUrge  YW:lO,  Kli/j(tH>th, 
SfHille,  K«.|ln'r  .lohiisoii,  llruii>\virk, 
l><iroili>  \\  itilri-iiinli-,  Patterson,  \nier- 
iran  Mar.  I'ran<<'!«,  .\riadne,  ilipiH-r, 
\  aKalM>nd. 


PRIXCK  RUPERT  DRYDOCK 

AND  SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert.   B.C. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PA  I  R^»:  1  M-ow;  0  tish  bi>at8;  11  xhip 
repair  jnhs  not  r«><|iiiring  dtM-king;  :M 
i-oniiiieriial   Jobs. 


THE  PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 
Bremerton.  Waahlngton 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  U.S.S.  Pat- 
tertton  (Destroyer  No.  392);  standard 
displacement.  1500  tons;  keel  laid  July 
23.  1!i:!.'):  estlnuiteil  r<unple||on  date, 
February  I,  IO:»7:  estimated  delivery. 
.S.-pfnilxT  1,  i;»:!7. 

U.S.S.  Jar\U  (Destroyer  No.  393); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  .August  21,  1935,  estimated  com- 
pletion date.  .May  1,  1937;  estimated 
delivery,   October   1,    1937. 

Construction  of  I>e»lr«)er  No.  4«H, 
U.S.S.  Wilnun.  1500  tons,  keel  not  yet 
<<iid. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Te\a«,  Idaho,  MlfwlKKippi.  Salt 
Ijike  City,  i-«-\lngton,  Malio|Mi< . 


STKi'HKXS   BROS.   BOATYARD 
Storkt4m.  <'allf. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
Kefl    laying    begun    for    ten    ."Ui'    and 
ten  21>'  sliM'k   k<-«-l<>. 

UNITED  STATES   NAVY   YARD 
Mar«  Island.  Calif. 

NEW  CON.STRICTION:  Henley.  De- 
stroyer (DD:'!»1);  standard  displace- 
ment 1500  tons;  keel  laid  October  28. 
1935;  launching  date  January  12.  1937. 

Pompano.  Submarine  (S9181);  «fltl- 
niated  delivtry  August.  1937;  keel  laid 
January  14.  1936;  to  be  launched  early 
In   1937. 

Sturgeon.  Submarine  (SS187»:  keel 
laid  October  27,  1936;  launching  date 
not  set;   completion  date  June  1,  1938. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROl'TINE  RE- 
PAIRS: ll«lnbrl<lge.  ICeulx-n  4ain<*». 
Sturtexanl.  <;off,  Tu«.i  alo<tsa.  Meniphls, 
Itelh'f.  I.aiiule),  Kalniia.  llasH.  Nauliiuo, 
MeUIIlt-,   Henderson. 


WE.STERX   BOAT   BUILDIXG  CO. 
Tacoma,  Waah. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:: 

Hull  Xo.  1*20.  iMirse  M>lne  fUhinK 
b«mt;  8  7  feet  long,  23  feet  beam;  170 
H.  P.  .\tla8  Imperial  engine.  Keel  laid 
.September  15.  1936;  launching  date. 
Dect-mber  10.  1936;  esllniate<I  ctimple- 
lion  date,  February  1,  H»:»7.  Owner. 
Paul  Sleipiies  and  a.sfoclalcs.  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Hull  .Xo.  lUI,  purx'  M'int'  fishing 
boat:  length  75  feet,  beam  19  feet;  135 
H.  P.  Atlas  engine  Keel  laid  November 
15.  193«:  launching  date,  January  15, 
1937;  to  be  roniple|e<l  by  February  25. 
1»»7.  Owner.  Paul  and  Vincent  Marti- 
nis. Everett,  Wash. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

A.MEltlCAX   ItiCIIHiK  COMPANY 
Pit Lsburgb,  IVnns)  I \ ania 
NEW      CONSTRUCTION:       4      ilump 
M-o\v<t     1 14'x26'x7'9";      14    r«»al     hargt^ 
175x26'xll'. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: lO  roal  hargt**.  >■••"  -t-i—  and 
kiiurkleK. 


FEBRUARY.     1937 
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THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  Xo. 
915,  Four  yard  dipper  dredge;  length 
overall  110';  breadth  molded,  40'; 
depth  molded,  8';  steel  house  84'x24'x 
10'3"  high;  no  living  quarters.  Design- 
ed for  maximum  bridge  clearance  of 
15',  which  requires  a  frame  and  stack 
to  be  collapsible.  Scotch  boiler  13'  dia- 
meter by  12'10"  long;  160  lbs.  pressure. 
To  be  built  at  Buffalo.  Keel  laid  Decem- 
ber 20,  1936;  estimated  launching  date, 
March  1,  1937;  delivery  date,  April  15, 
1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: J.  P.  Morgan,  VVm.  E.  Corey. 
H.  C.  Frlck,  C.  S.  Robinson,  .Jo.seph 
Sellwood,  J.  S.  Ashley,  E.  T.  Weir,  H. 
R.  Jones. 


BATH  mON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hulls  Nos. 
161,  162,  and  163;  DD394  Sampson, 
DD395  Davis  and  DD396  Jouett;  Three 
1850-ton  destroyers  for  U.S.  Navy;  date 
of  contract  Sept.  19,  1935.  Estimated 
delivery  Dec.  1937,  Mar.  1938,  and 
June  1938,  respectively,  DD396,  keel 
laid.  Mar.  26,  1936.  DD395,  keel  laid 
July  28,  1936.  DD394,  keel  laid  April 
8,  1936. 

Hull  No.  167,  Ferryboat  Aquidneck. 
Diesel  electric  ferry  for  U.S.  Navy;  esti- 
mated delivery,  March,  1937. 

Hull  No.  169,  Trawler,  single  screw, 
diesel  propelled,  for  delivery  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  owners  in  April,  1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  170-171.  DD409,  Sims, 
and  DD410,  Hughes,  two  1500-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navy;  contract  date 
October  12,  1936;  delivery  date  April, 
1939,  and  June,   1939,  respectively. 

Hull  No.  172,  "J"  class  sloop  for  Mr. 
Harold  S.  Vanderbilt;  delivery  spring, 
1937. 

Hull  No.  173,  Winchester,  single 
screw,  diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery. 
May  15,  1937. 

Hull  No.  174,  single  screw,  diesel  pro- 
pelled trawler  for  Boston,  Mass.,  own- 
ers;   estimated   delivery,  June    1,   1937. 

Hull  No.  175,  Villanova,  single  screw, 
diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Boston, 
Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery,  July 
1,  1937. 

Hull  No.  176,  Jeanne  D'Arc,  single 
screw,  diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery, 
July  15,  1937. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
For*  River  Plant, 
Qulncy,  Mass. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Heavy  Cruis- 
er CA44,  Vlneennes,  10,000   tons.   Keel 
laid  January  2,  1934;  launched  May  21, 
1936;      estimated      delivery,      January 
1937. 

DD.380,  Grldley,  1500  Ton  Destroy- 
er. Keel  laid  June  3,  1935;  launched 
December  1,   1936;   estimated  delivery. 


March,   1937. 

DD-.382,  Craven,  1500  Ton  Destroyer. 

Keel  laid  June  3,  1935;  estimated 
launching,  March,  1937;  estimated  de- 
livery, June,   1937. 

CV7,  Airplane  Carrier  for  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment; keel  laid  April  1,  1936;  esti- 
mated delivery,  September,  1938. 

Hull  1463,  U.  S.  Army  Hopper 
Dredge  Goethals;  5000  cubic  yards  ca- 
pacity; estimated  delivery  February  1, 
1938. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Sparrows  Point  Plant 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

NEW      CONSTRUCTION:      Two     oil 

Tankers — steam — 425'x64'x34'  for  Gulf 

Refining  Co.;  total  tonnage  7070  each. 


IRA  S.  BUSHBY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Foot  of  Court  Street 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  76'  all- 
welded  diesel  towboats  of  450  H.  P. 
each,  for  private  parties.  Delivery  dates 
May  1,  1937,  and  June  1,  1937. 

One  90'  all-welded  diesel  towboat  of 
750  H.P.,  for  private  parties.  Launched 
December  18,  1936;  delivery  date,  Feb- 
ruary 15,   1937. 

One  90'  all-welded  diesel  tug  for  the 
Red  Star  Towing  Co.;  delivery  date. 
May  1,  1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Five  diesel  tugs;  conversion  of 
two  sand  scows  to  carry  coal;  various 
tugs  and  barges. 


CHARLESTON  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

Charleston,  S.C. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Furnishing 
hoppers  and  cars  for  Etiwan  Fertilizer 
Company. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: U.S.L.H.  tender  Palmetto, 
yacht  Peg-N'-Doby,  yacht  Berto,  yacht 
.Mary  Otis,  U.S.  Quartermaster  steamer 
Sprigg  Carroll. 


CONSOLIDATED   SHIPBUILDING 

CORP. 

Morris  Heights,  New  York  City 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  65-footer 
for  E.  E.  Dickinson,  powered  with  2 
Speedways,  42-footer  for  A.  P.  Green, 
powered  with  2  110-H.P.  Kermaths. 

Four  39-foot  "play  boats"  for  stock. 

34-foot  Florida  guide-boat,  powered 
with   2  Grays. 

42-foot  Florida  guide-boat,  powered 
with   2  Grays. 

42-foot  boat  powered  with  2  Speed- 
ways. 

73-foot  boat  powered  with  2  Speed- 
ways. 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  175'x34' 
xlO'  tender  for  U.S.  Lighthouse  Dept 
Two  triple  expansion  steam  engines; 
total  horsepower  1000;  keel  laid  July 
1 ,  19  36;  estimated  delivery,  February 
1,   1937. 


THE  DRAVO  CONTRACmNG  CO. 

Engineering  Works  Dept., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No.  997, 
one  diesel  sternwheel  towboat  of  91 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1298-1299,  inclusive;  two 

self-propelled  diesel  pipe  line  dredges, 
Thompson  and  Rock  Island,  for  U.S. 
Engineers,  St.  Paul;  3974  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1324-1327,  inclusive;  four 

welded  flush  deck  cargo  box  barg»- 
100'  X  26'  X  6'6";   660  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1347-1351,  inclusive;  f i\> 
welded  type  W-3  coal  barges  175'  x  26" 
xlO'8";   2360  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1352-1361,  inclusive:  ten 
welded  type  W-3  coal  barges  175'  x  26' 
x  10'8";  4720  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1362-1368,  inclusive; 
seven  welded  steel  oil  barges  175'  x  2  6' 
X  10'8";   3  304  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1369-1374,  inclusive;  six 
welded  flush  deck  cargo  box  barges 
130'  X  34'  X  10',  for  Warner  Equip- 
ment Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  2712 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1375-1378,  inclusive;  four 
welded  steel  deck  barges  80'  x  30'  x  9', 
for  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Phildelphia, 
Penn.;   708  gross  tons. 

This  makes  a  total  of  39  hulls  with 
a  total  gross  tonnage  of  18,529   tons. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  CO. 
Groton,  Oonn. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  24,  Pickerel,  S.S.  177  keel 
laid  March  25,  1935;  launched  July  7, 
1936;  estimated  completion  date,  Jan- 
uary, 1938. 

Hull  No.  25,  Permit,  S.S.  178,  keel 
laid  June  6,  19  36;  launched  October  5, 
1936;    delivery  date,  March,   1938. 

Hull  No.  26,  Salmon,  SS182,  standard 
displacement  1450  tons;  keel  laid  April 
15,  1936. 

Hull  No.  27,  Seal,  SS18S,  standard 
displacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid  May 
25,   1936. 

Hull  No.  28,  Skipjack,  SS184,  stand 
ard  displacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid 
July  22,   1936. 

Hull  Xo.  29,  Sargo,  .S.S.  188 

Hull  No.  ;iO,  Saury,  S.S.  189 

Hull  Xo.  31,  Spearfish,  S.S.  190. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING 

AND  DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Two  destroyers,  DD381  Somers  and 
DD383  Warrington;  keels  laid  June  27, 
19  35  and  October  10,  1935,  respective- 
ly; estimated  launching,  Febniary, 
1937,  and  March,  1937,  resi)ectively: 
estimated    completion    March    1,    1937. 

Three  destroyers,  DD397  Benhani. 
DD398  Ellet  and  DD399  Lang,  estimat- 
ed completion,  April,  June  and  August 
1938;  keels  laid  DD397,  September  1, 
1936  and  DD398,  December  3,  1936. 

Four  12,800-ton  tankers  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey; 
Isherwood  Arcform  design  of  hull  form 
and    longitudinal    hull    framing;     keel 
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COLUMBIA  MACHINE  WORKS -L.  K.  SIVERSEN 

1S8-160  SPEAR  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

GENERAL  REPFIESENTATIVE  FOR 


HEX-PRESS 


AIR  REGISTER  AND   BURNER 

For  Operalion  Under  Forced,  Induced  or  Natural  Draft 

Tested  and  approved  for  all  types  of  U.  S.  Navy  Vessels 


Todd  Oil  Burning  Equipment  for  Marine  and  Stationary 
Power  and  Heating  Plants 


TODD  COMBUSTION   EQUIPMENT  INC.  TODD  SEATTLE  DRY   DOCKS  INC. 

■aOOKLYN,    N.  Y.  SIATTII,  WASH. 

SubtidiarUf  of 
TODD  SHIPYARDS  CORPORATION 

MEW  YOEI  HOBOEN.  N.  J.  MOBILE  NEW  ORIXAWS  GALVESTON  LONDON.  ENG. 


Imid.  Hull    H3.   D»'c«'inber   IK.    i;t3K. 
Two  dr«lni)fni,  DIMll   niiil  I>U4f^. 


THE  INGALLS  IRON  WORKS 
COMPANY 

BImiinKhani,  Ala. 

NKW  CO.N.STIUTTION:  Two  barK«>N. 
1 32'x30'x7'9".  for  carrylnn  petroleum 
(irodurts  in  six  tanks  in  hull  or  for 
heavy  decic  loading;  to  be  built  at 
Cblrlcasaw  (. Mobile  i.  Alabama,  yard. 
K*i(liiuile<l  IniinrliinK  <la(e,  Kel>riiar>, 
l».«7. 

Six  KNNMiMi  all  Melde^l  Me**!  deck 
b«r|(r«  for  sand  and  gravel  movement!); 
lenicth  130".  breadth  34".  depth  10'.  To 
be  built  at  Chickasaw  (Mobile).  .Vla- 
bania.  for  Warner  Company,  I'hiladel- 
pbla.  Delivery  of  three  March  15.  1!(3~: 
second  three,  April   15.  1937. 


JAKOIISON  &  I'KTKRSON.  INC. 
h\.  of  16th  Avenue 
lirooklyn.  New  York 
NKW    CON.'^TIUCTION:    One    «.">    all 
weldeil  ••Icel   e.inihinalloii  tow   ImwI   and 
tanker  for   the   Lewis  Coal   k-   Oil   Corp. 
i>f   I'ort   WashiliKton,  .N.V.   To  be   power- 
ed with  300-H.I'.   Atlas  Imperial  diesel 
enKlne.   I.aunchinK   date.   November    IX. 
11>3fi;     I'oniplellon     date.     February     I, 

Hull  No.  'J4i.'t,  one  oil  barice  for  Lewis 
Transportation  Co.;  1 10'x24'xlO'r,"  ;  all 
welded  steel;  launrhtMl  Januar.\  '27, 
in.t?:      roiii|ilell Inle.      KehrilHr.\      2. 


DRYDOCK  AND  ROLTINE  HK- 
PAIRS:  Reconditioning  and  conversion 
of  full  ringed  ship  J<>.*ie|>h  Conrad  into 
a  yacht.  Installation  of  160  H.I'.  Atlas 
diesel;  two  10  K.W.  Atlas  diesel  gener- 
atinr;  sets.  etc. 


launching   date.    July    15.    1937 
erv  date,  autumn,  1937. 


deliv- 


LKVIN<JST<)N    SHII'IU'ILDING   CO. 

OraiiKe,  Texaa 
NEW      CONSTULCTION:      One     full 
model    hull,    all-welded    dlettel   tUR,    55' 

long.  14'  beam,  7'6"  deep;  120-hor8e- 
power  Fairbanks-Morse  marine  diesel 
engine;  for  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific 
Co..  New  York  City. 

One  all-welded,  steel  derrick  bante 
50'  X  28'  X  5'3  ".  for  Austin  Bridge  Co., 
Dallas,  Texas. 

One  all-weldeil,  Hteel  f«rr)'boat, 
length  overall.  149',  beam  over  guards, 
66',  beam  molded,  54',  depth  molded, 
11'.  Twin  screw  diesel  electric.  Two 
350-horsepo»er  Cooper- Bessemer  diesel 
engines  with  Westinghouse  generators 
and  motors.  For  Algiers  Public  Service 
Corp..  New  Orleans.  Louisiana.  I»«*llv«'ry 
dale,   rel>rnnr>,    Il):t7. 


.MAMT(>W(N'  .SHIIMiriLOING  CO. 

.Manitowoc.  Wis. 
NEW    CON.^TRrCTION:     One    Rlnulo 
screw.  elo<'tri«-all)  wclde«l.  Nli*el  oil  tank 

steamer.  4t;.")X,15'x28'.  for  .Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  on  dreat 
Lakes:  triple  expansion  surface  con- 
densing engine  of  2.500  h.p. ;  two 
Scotch  boilers;  carrylnir  capacity.  2.- 
700.000      gallons      of      oil.      Estimated 


MARIETTA   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

Point  Plea.*iant.  Wewt  Vlnclnia 

NEW  CON.'iTKrCTION:  <>ihhi.  Hiern- 
wheel  river  uteaiiier,  200'  x  4  4'  x  5'6"; 
keel  laid  November  K.  lf)3t>;  lannrhinK 
date,   Kebniar).    It>;{7. 

One  stern  wheel  all  wrlde«l  •.team 
lowboal.  190x42  x7'6''.  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.,  for  service  on  lower 
Mississippi  River;  Foster-Wheeler  wa- 
ter tube  boilers;  Marietta  Mfg.  Co.  tan- 
dem comiiound  engines  of  piston  pop- 
pet type;  H.P.  cylinders  16"  in  diamet- 
er; L.P.  cylinders  32"  in  diameter; 
common  stroke  of  10'.  Keel  lavlnir  date. 
December.   1936. 


MARVI.ANU    DHYIKKK    CO. 
Kaltiniore.   Maryland 
NEW     CONSTRICTION:     Hve    Me«-I 
carflimlK.   250'x34'\9'.   for   the   Pennsyl- 
vania  Railroad,   to  be  delivered   in   .\u- 
ril,   May   and    June.    1937. 

One  siM'l,  diMible  ende«l  dlcarlM-lertrir 
ferr)b«»at  for  .Norfolk.  Va.  Pnthable  de- 
li%ery.   Kebniary.   I9.S7. 

THE  NEW   YORK  SHII'lll'ILOING 
CORPORATION 
Camden,   N.  J. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:   Contract  for 
Hull    No.    411.    Winolow     (l)n.-»M).    de- 
stroyer, launched   .'September  21.    1936; 
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of  1850   tons. 

Three  light  cruisers;  Hull  No.  412, 
Savannah  (CL42),  Hull  No.  413.  Nash- 
ville (CIi43),  and  Hull  No.  416  Phoenix 
(CL46)  of  10,000  tons  each  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  Department;  keels  laid,  1935. 


1937. 


NEWPORT    NEWS    SHIPBUILDING    « 

DHYDOCK  CO. 

90  Broad  Street,  New  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  H  350  air 
craft  carrier  CV5,  Yorktown,  for  U.  S. 
Navy;  keel  laid  May  21,  19  34;  launched 
April  4,  1936. 

H300  aircraft  carrier,  OV6,  Enter- 
prise, for  U.S.  Navy.;  keel  laid  July  16, 
1934;  launched  October  3,  1936. 

H301,  light  cruiser,  CL47,  Boise,  keel 
laid  April  1,  1935;  launched,  December 
3,  1936. 

HS62,  light  cmiser  CL40,  St.  Louis; 
keel  laid  December  10,   1936. 

Hulls  Nos.  363-364,  two  destroyers, 
Xos.  4i;J,  Mustin,  and  414  Russell;  esti- 
mated keel  laying,  August,  19  37. 

Hulls  Nos.  365  and  366,  two  tugs  for 
C.  &  O.  Railway;  LOA  109',  beam  28', 
depth  14'6". 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington.  Del. 

NEW     CONSTRUCTION: 
lit.     Colonel    Ellery    W.    Niles,    twin 
screw  diescl  electric  drive  mine  planter 

for  submarine  and  cable  service;  L.O 
A.  184',  L.B.P.  163',  beam  molded  35', 
depth  molded  amidship  at  sides  17'3", 
draft  load  10'6".  speed  per  hour  13 
statute  miles.  Keel  laying  date,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1936;  launching  date,  August 
1,  1937;  delivery  date,  September,  1937. 


SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  60-foot 
iron  hull,  all-welded  V  bottom  boarding 
and  fumigating  vessel  for  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service;  equipped  with  twin 
screw  Superior  diesel  engines.  Keel  laid 
November,  19  36;  launching  date,  Feb- 
ruary 1,   1937;  delivery  date,  March  2  3. 


SUN    .SHIPBUILDING   AND  DRYDOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  158,  one  single  screw  bulk 
oil  tanker  for  the  Socony  Vacuum 
Oil  Co.  485'6"x68'0"x37'0";  15,000 
tons  deadweight;  one  4000  S.H.P.  cross 
compound  double  reduction  geared  tur- 
l)ine  unit;  three  watertube  boilers. 
Keel  laying  May  8,  1936;  launehe<l 
.Tanuary,  1937;  delivery  February, 
1937. 

Hull  No.  159,  1  oil  tanker  (diesel), 
511'-x65'9"x37';  15,800  tons;  launch- 
ing date,  February,  19.37;  delivery 
date,  March  1,  1937. 

Hull  No.  160,  1  oil  tanker  (steam) 
520'x70'x40'  for  Atlantic  Refining  Co.; 
18,500  tons;  launching  date,  January, 
1938;    delivery   date,   February,    1938. 

Hulls  No.  161  and  162,  steam  tankers 
for  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey; 422'  X  65'  X  35';  12,900  dwt.  No. 
161,  launching  date,  August,  1937;  de- 
livery date,  September,  1937.  No.  162, 
launching  date,  January,  1938;  deliv- 
ery date,   February,    1938. 

Hulls  No.  163  and  164,  diesel  tank- 
ers for  The  Texas  Company;  465'  x  65' 
X  34'6";  12,000  dwt.  No.  163,  keel  laid 
December  1,  19  36;  launching  date, 
July,  19  37;  delivery  date,  August, 
1937.  No.  164,  keel  laid  December  15, 
1936;  launching  date,  January,  19  38; 
delivery  date,   February,  1938. 


TREADAVELL  CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 

Midland  and  Erie,  Pa. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:    24  i>ontoons 

48'  X  16'  X  2'6"   for  U.S.  Engineer,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Two  dump  scows  for  U.  S.  Engineer, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


UNITED  SHIPYARDS,  Inc. 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 


DD384,  U.S.S.  Dunlap,  Destroyer  for 
U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  334'0";  beam  35'0"; 
mean  draft  lO'lO";  keel  laid  Apr.  10, 
19?5;  launched  April  18,  1936;  esti- 
mated delivery,  April  9,  1937. 

DD385,  U.S.S.  Fanning,  Destroyer 
for  U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  334'0";  beam 
35'0";  mean  draft  lO'lO";  keel  laid  Apr. 
10,  1935;  launched  September  18, 
1936;  estimated  delivery,  June  9,  1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  840,  841,  and  842;  three 
ferry  boats  for  City  of  New  York;  267' 
overall,  66'  extreme  breadth,  19'9" 
depth;  keels  laid  April  4,  April  27,  and 
May  1,  19  36,  respectively;  estimated 
launching  March  18,  April  8,  and  April 
29,  19  37,  respectively;  estimated  deliv- 
ery May  19,  June  9,  and  June  30,  1937, 
respectively. 

Hulls  Nos.  850,  851,  and  852,  three 
sludge  vessels  for  City  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Sanitation.  Length  on 
W.  L.  250',  Beam  43'6",  Depth  16'.  Es- 
timated keel  laying,  April  27,  May  11, 
and  June  8,  1937,  respectively;  estimat- 
ed launching,  August  17,  September  28, 
and  November  23,  1937,  respectively; 
estimated  delivery,  September  2  4,  No- 
vember 24,  1937,  and  January  24,  1938. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Boston,  Mass. 
NEW     CONSTRUCTION:      Destroyer 
DD370.    Case,   L.B.P.    334';    beam    36'; 

depth  19'8";  keel  laid,  Sept.  19.  1934; 
launched  Sept.  14,  19  35;  commissioned 
September  15,  1936;  estimated  deliv- 
ery, February,  19.37. 

Destroyer  DDS71,  Conyngham,  L.B.P. 
334';  beam  35';  keel  laid  Sept.  19, 
1934;  launched  Sept.  14,  1935;  com- 
missioned Nov.  4,  19  36;  estimated  de- 
livei-y,  February,  1937. 

DD389,  Mugford,  and  DD390,  Ralph 
Talbot,  two  light  destroyers;  LBP  334'; 
beam  35'6";  depth  19'8";  keels  laid 
October  28,  1935;  launched  October  31, 
19  36;  estimated  delivery,  June,  1937 
and  July,  1937,  respectively. 
(Continued  on  Page  54) 


TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Tampa,  Florida 

Structural  Steel,  Foundry  Products,  Machinery 


10,000  TON 
FLOATING  DRY  DOCK 

Repairers  and  Builders  of 
VESSELS,  DREDGES,  PUMPS 


PLANT:    I9TH  &  GRANT  STREETS— PHONE  Y-III2. 
TAMPA    BAY   FREE   FROM    EXCESSIVE  STORMS,  A  GOOD    PLACE  FOR  YACHTS  TO  LAY  OVER  SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 
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"NAMES  AND  NEWS"      • 


BERNARD  De  ROCHIE,  LOOKOUT  MAN 


Calendar  for  You ! 

This  year's  caleiuiar  from  Colum- 
bian Rope  Company  is  up  to  its  usual 
standard — one  of  the  most  attractive 
we  receive  each  year.  The  subject  for 
1937  IS  "The  Passatfemakers,"  pre- 
sentinK  another  strikingly  beautiful 
creation  of  Charles  Robert  Patter- 
son. It  depicts  two  sailinK  ships,  one 


;i  lili'Uci'.stcr  ii.sht'rniJin,  Ihi'  nUicr  a 
deep-water  sailing  ship,  hurrying  to 
reach  port  before  darkness  falls. 
Both  carry  a  press  of  canvas,  and 
both  are  trying  to  make  a  passage — 
the  fisherman  with  a  full  fare  of 
fish  for  market,  the  square  rigger 
anxious  to  make  land  after  a  trip 
half  way  round  the  world.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  calendars  we 
have  seen. 

Readers  of  P.M.R.  may  receive 
copies  by  addressing  Auburn  head- 
quarters, mentioning  your  favorite 
marine  magazine. 


New  Todd  President 

Fred  U.  Hesley  was  recently  elec- 
ted president  of  the  Todd  Galveston 


COMPLETES   TWENTY    YEARS 
OF  SERVICE 

William  M.  McLean.  purM-r  of  ihr 
Gracr  liner  San(4  Paula,  starts  out  on 
his  srcund  score  of  years  at  sea  and 
the  last  half  of  his  second  million  miles 
with  the  sailing  of  the  Santa  Paula 
Salurda>,  January  9th.  DurinK  his 
twenty  years  of  service  with  the  Grace 
Line  Mr.  McLean  has  "sailed"  one 
and  a  half  million  miles,  enough  miles 
to  take  him  60  times  around  the  world 
or  7  limes  to  (he  moon. 


Dry  Docks,  Inc..  to  succeed  John  D. 
Reilly.  who  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Todd  Galveston  plant  is  a  subsid- 
iary of  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation, 
of  which  John  D.  Reilly  is  president. 
Mr.  Hesley  has  been  vice-president 
in  Galveston  since  the  organization 
of  the  plant  in  1934.  Previously  he 
was  first  vice-president  of  the  Todd 
plant  in  New  Orleans,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  in  1927  after  resign- 
ing from  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board. 

Other  officers    of    the    Galveston 


subsidiary  are:  George  Dawe.  presi- 
dent of  the  Robins  Dry  Dock  and  Re- 
pair Company,  vice-president;  and  J. 
Herbert  Todd,  vice  president  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  Todd  Shipyards  Corporation,  vice- 
president. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Todd  Shipyards  C"rporati'>M 
recently,  the  following  new  members 
were  elected:  James  G.  Broderick. 
E.  P.  Enfer.  and  C.  H.  M.  Jones 


Capl.  William  Carley. 

Captain  William  Carley.  who  was 

general  superintendent  of  the  Pana- 
ma Pacific  Line  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  the  past  few  months,  has  been 
recalled  to  New  York.  Captain  Theo- 
dore Van  Reek  having  been  appoint 
ed  acting  general  superintendent. 
The  latter  is  a  veteran  commander. 
•«nd  will  be  remembered  as  having 
put  in  at  Pacific  Coast  p<jrts  several 
times  during  the  past  three  year.-*, 
in  the  capacity  of  relief  captain. 
Captain"  Van  Beek  will  have  hi* 
headquarters  at  Pier  35.  in  San 
Francisco. 
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Propeller  Club  of  California  Mourns 
Capt.  F.  M.  Edwards,  President  Elect 


On  the  eve  of  going  to  press  we 
have  received  the  sorrowing  news  of 
the  passing  of  Captain  Francis  M. 
Edwards. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Propeller  Club  Captain  Edwards 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  the  high- 
est honor  his  loyal  friends  of  the  or- 
ganization could  bestow. 

His  passing  ends  the  career  of  a 
man  loved  by  so  many  for  his  rich 
qualities  of  real  friendship  and  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  his  principles. 

Captain  Edwards  belonged  to  the 
sea.  For  thirty  years  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Matson  Line  .  .  .  one 
of  the  highly-respected  ship  masters 
of  the  glorious  days  of  trade  pioneer- 
ing on  the  Pacific.  When  he  left  the 
sea  it  was  to  become  the  assistant 
operations  manager  of  the  company 
at  San  Francisco.  Upon  his  retire- 
ment in  September  of  last  year,  he 
was  named  president  of  the  State 
Pilot  Commission. 

Every  member  of  the  Propeller 
Club  will  miss  his  companionship,  his 
warm  hand  clasp,  his  ready  smile. 
Our  friend  has  made  the  inevitable 
voyage,  "Life's  greatest  experience." 

"Twilight  and  evening  star 
And  one  clear  call  for  me 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  from 
the  bar 
When  I  put  out  to  sea." 


#  Report  of  Meeting 

At  the  annual  business  and  elec- 
tion meeting  of  the  Club,  held  Janu- 
ary 12,  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the 
membership  for  the  1937  presidency 
was  cast  for  Captain  Francis  M.  Ed- 
wards. 

Captain  Edwards  has  been  an  un- 
tiring worker  for  the  Club.  He  was 
elevated  to  the  post  of  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  in  January, 


1935,  serving  in  that  capacity  during 
the  administration  of  ex-president 
Charles  H.  Robertson. 

Edward  H.  Harms  was  elected  to 
the  newly-created  office  of  vice-pre- 
.'■ident. 

New  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
erners  are:  George  A.  Armes,  Walter 
J.  Walsh,  Erik  Krag,  and  Harold 
Weule.  These  four  directors  take 
over  the  duties  of  retiring  governors 
John  Greany,  Fletcher  Monson,  C.  M. 
Le  Count,  and  W.  Edgar  Martin.  In- 
cumbent members  of  the  governing 
board  are:  H.  H.  Brann,  Joseph  J. 
Coney,  Philip  Coxon,  Bernard  de 
Rochie,  L.  M.  Edelman,  George 
Swett,  and  Charles  E.  Finney. 

Our  retiring  president,  Joseph  J. 
Geary,  took  the  occasion  to  thank  all 
committees  and  their  personnel,  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Club, 
and  the  membership  in  general,  for 
fine  support  extended  to  his  admin- 
istration. 

Junior  past-president  Joe  has  been 
a  good  helmsman,  and  the  Club  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  conscientious, 
well-balanced  leadership.  Voyage 
1936  has  definitely  been  a  milestone 
in  the  Club's  progressive  career. 
Thanks,  Joe — a  lot! 

O  Program  Scores 

Newly  elected  vice-president  Ed- 
ward H.  Harms  took  over  the  gavel 
to  conduct  the  program  feature  of 
the  January  12  luncheon  meeting. 
Mr.  Harms  officiated  in  the  absence 
o'f  president-elect  Captain  Edwards, 
who  has  been  in  the  sick  bay. 

Followed  the  introduction  of 
Chairman  of  the  Day  Ray  Ingram,  of 
Union  Oil  Company's  marine  depart- 
ment in  San  Francisco.  With  inter- 
esting introductory  remarks,  Propel- 
ler Ingram  presented  "Finny  Fight- 
ers," a  30-minute  movie  reel  in  sound 
.  .  .  which  proved  to  be  the  most 
stirring  "outdoor"  picture  we've  ever 
seen. 


A  group  of  wealthy  sportsmen 
made  the  reel  off  the  coast  of  Mex- 
ico ..  .  the  fisherman's  paradise.  An 
800-pound  tuna  is  sighted  and  there's 
plenty  of  action  as  the  big  fellow  is 
caught  with  a  rod  and  reel.  Then 
comes  the  harpooning  of  a  giant 
manta,  weighing  several  tons,  from 
a  frail  rowboat.  Undersea  camera 
shots  show  a  diver  working  amid  the 
beauties  of  the  ocean.  Then  follows 
a  mortal  duel  between  a  120-foot 
whale  and  a  14-foot  swordfish.  It's 
a  grand  film  .  .  .  and  the  Club  is 
grateful  to  its  sponsors  for  bringing 
it  to  us. 

•  Next  Meeting. 

As  we  go  to  press,  announcement 
of  the  January  26  meeting  reaches 
us: 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company  an  industrial  movie,  "New 
Frontiers,"  will  be  projected. 

Chairman  of  the  day  is  W.  Edgar 
Martin. 

Secretary  Allen  announces  the 
election  to  membership  of  Homer 
Beach,  of  the  Log.  Welcome  aboard. 
Homer! 

•  V.  W.  Hoxie  Home  A? ain 

V.  W.  Hoxie,  Manager  of  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  Company's  Marine  Depart- 
ment on  the  Pacific  Coast,  returned 
to  his  San  Francisco  headquarters 
recently,  after  a  few  weeks  business 
trip  to  New  York.  En  route  West  Mr. 
Hoxie  visited  New  Orleans  and  Los 
Angeles. 

While  in  New  York  he  attended  the 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company's  Marine 
Department  Sales  and  Engineering 
Conference  during  which  modern 
trends  in  marine  practice  were 
brought  before  the  various  company 
representatives  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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Trade  Winds 


MANHATTAN  Kl  KHKR  .MF(;. 
DIVISION 

With  A.  R.  Bradshaw  as  niaiuiKiT. 
and  E.  ().  Speiict-r,  asaistant  maiia 
jfer.  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufactur- 
ing DiviHion  of  Raybestus-Miinhat 
tan,  Inc.,  has  opened  a  Western 
branch  office  and  warehouse  at  778 
Hrannan  Street,  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Bradshaw  for  some  time  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  division  in  the  West- 
ern territor>'.  Mr.  Spencer  was  for- 
merly with  Plant  Rubber  &  Asbestos 
Works,  and  this  latter  organization 
continues  as  distributor  for  the  divi- 
sion in  San  Francisco  and  Los  An 
xeleii.  The  new  branch  is  designed 
to  provide  improved  service  for  the 
Pacific  slope  and  will  carry  a  com- 
plete stock  of  mechanical  rubber 
goods. 


NEW  DISTRICT  MANAGERS 
APPOINTED  BY  CRANE  CO. 

In  pursuance  of  a  plan  started 
some  time  ago  to  provide  closer  re- 
lation.s  with  the  trade  and  between 
branches,  general  office,  and  factor- 
ies. Crane  Co.  announces  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  new  sales  districts — 
the  East  Central  and  the  South  East- 
ern— in  charge  of  C.  S.  Pitkin  and  J. 
G.  Johns,  respectively.  Mr.  Pitkin 
has  been  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 


branch  since  it  wua  eutablished  in 
1922,  and  Mr.  Johns,  at  Birmingham, 
since  1920.  Other  changes  in  local 
branch  niaiwigcment  are  as  follows: 

H.  M.  .MuHM,  sales  manager  at 
Pittsburgh,  succeeds  Mr.  Pitkin  as 
branch  manager. 

F.  I).  .MorriMon,  assistant  manager 
at  Birmingham,  becomes  manager, 
succeeding  Mr.  Johns. 

F.  W.  Zander,  manager  at  Buffalo, 
retires  from  active  management  on 
account  of  ill  health  but  has  con- 
sented to  reniitin  as  special  repre- 
sentative. 

G.  E.  Anderson,  manager  of  Lima 
branch,  has  been  transferred  to  Buf- 
falo as  Mr.  Zander's  successor. 

E.  R.  Henning  succeeds  Mr.  And- 
erson as  manager  at  Lima. 

The  retirement  of  H.  L.  Wood, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  also  on  account  of 
ill  health,  moves  T.  R.  Brady,  man- 
ager of  the  Rockford,  III.  branch  to 
Sioux  City  as  manager,  and  R.  E. 
Doherty,  sales  manager  at  the  Port- 
land. Ore.  branch,  is  made  manager 
at  Rockford. 

S.  S.  Day,  manager  at  Sacramento, 
California,  has  asked  to  be  relieved 
of  active  duty  after  many  years  of 
service.  He  will  remain  as  special  re- 
presentative, and  be  succeeded  as 
manager  by  E.  B.  Moor,  who  has  been 
assistant  manager. 


RKPRESENT.ATION   FOR 

KEASKKY  &   .MATTISON 

V.  L.  Burner,  Northern  California 
manager  for  the  Mundet  Cork  Cor- 
poration, announces  the  appointment 
of  that  firm  as  .N'orthern  California 
distributors  and  applicators  for  the 
Keasbey  and  Mattison  Company  as- 
bestos and  magnesia  products.  The 
Mundet  Cork  Corporation  has  now  on 
hand,  and  will  maintain  at  its  San 
FVancisco  warehouse,  a  complete 
stock  of  asbestos  and  magnesia  pro- 
ducts, in  addition  to  its  own  line  of 
cork  insulation  products.  This  cor- 
poration also  maintains  a  competent 
engineering  and  contracting  division, 
ready  at  all  times  to  solve  industrial 
and  marine  insulation  problems,  and 
to  install  and  service  insulation  in 
all  applications  where  its  use  is  in- 
dicated. 


Horace  S.  White,  former  sales 
manager  of  the  New  Jersey  Asbestos 
Company,  has  organized  the  H.  S. 
White  Company,  located  at  44  Water 
Street,  New  York,  to  specialize  in 
mechanical  packings  and  marine  en- 
gineering equipment.  White  is  a  na 
tive  of  Baltimore,  is  well  known  in 
maritime  circles,  and  has  a  broad 
experience  in  marine  engineering 
sales  work.  He  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Propeller  Club  and  the 
New  York  Maritime  Exchange. 


Evrr>-thin({  grow>  »o  lari;r 
out  hrrr  in  Oliforni.i. 
Evra  the  (iih  slories!  Bui 
you  can't  fool  the  camera 
— much!      Here     is     Jim 

•  ird,  member  of  ihe 
-Her    Club     of    Cali- 

1.1  (jkin|{  a  iea-ba«^ 
(or  und  ciab)  fur  a  ride, 
^'hrn  inter\'iewed.  our 
hero  remarked:  "Vou 
Otould  have  teen  the  one 
Joe    Di    Maggio    rauKht!" 
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Sperry  Event 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  the 
Sperry  Employees'  15-Year  Service 
Club  was  held  Friday  night,  Jan- 
uary 15,  at  Trommer's  Hall  in  Brook- 
lyn. The  dinner  is  a  testimonial  in 
honor  of  twenty-three  people  who  on 
January  1  rounded  out  twenty  years 
with  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company, 
Inc. 

The  membership  of  the  15-Year 
Club  numbers  202  and  includes  all 
employees  of  the  company,  both  men 
and  women,  regardless  of  rank  or 
position,  who  have  had  at  least  fif- 
teen years  of  service. 

Preston  R.  Bassett,  Vice-President 
in  Charge  of  Engineering,  president 
of  the  club,  will  introduce  the  speak- 
ers, who  will  include: 

Thomas  A.  Morgan,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  Reginald 
E.  Gillmor,  President  and  General 
Manager.  Mr.  Gillmor,  on  behalf  of 
the  management,  will  present  each 
of  the  honor  guests  with  either  a 
gold  watch  or  a  silver  service. 

Members  of  the  honor  group  are: 
Anton  Bauernhuber 
Mrs.  Julia  Bergen 
Louis  F.  Beyer 
Walter  Black 
John  Burkhardt 
William  Cabre 
John  R.  Conover 
Adam  J.  Eifler 
Robert  Fleischer 
Charles  K.  Gartner 
Hans  Gronneberg 
William  R.  Hight 
Fred  Hinricks 
Joseph  G.  Horner 
Otto  A.  Koemer 
William  Kronenberger 
George  S.  Lambert 
Anthony  Lau 
Jasper  J.  Luciano 
George  G.  Riley 
Otto  H.  Rughaase 
George  D.  Temme 
Arthur  0.  Tornquist 

There  is  now  a  total  of  seventy-one 
employees  having  twenty  years  or 
more  service  with  the  Sperry  Com- 
pany. 


Hawaii  Drydock 
Award  Postponed 

Award  of  a  contract  for  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  floating  drydock 
for  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  will  be  de- 
ferred by  the  Navy  Department  un- 
til after  Congress  meets.  Navy 
yards  at  Mare  Island,  California,  and 
Bremerton,  Washington,  have  been 
unable  to  reduce  their  estimates  for 
construction  of  the  drydock  to  the 
$10,000,000  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  Navy  Department  will 
ask  the  new  Congress  for  additional 
funds. 

Only  one  commercial  company  sub- 
mitted a  bid,  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation  of  New  York, 
which  was  in  the  amount  of  $21,312,- 
000  for  a  drydock  complete  with  all 
accessories.  Alternate  bids  were  also 
submitted  by  the  company,  deduct- 
ing various  equipment,  which  reach- 
ed a  minimum  of  $16,000,000. 


From  New  York  comes  word  of 
the  appointment  of  Emil  Mildenber- 
ger  as  treasurer  of  Luckenbach  and 
its  affiliated  companies.  Mildenber- 
ger  succeeds  Paul  Kuhne,  who  is  de- 
ceased. He  has  been  a^'sociated  with 
the  company  for  22  years,  and  is  well 
known  in  Atlantic  Coast  steamship 
circles,  at  one  time  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Water  Line  Accounting 
Officers. 

Further  appointments  include 
Harry  V.  Umbach,  as  auditor  of  dis- 
bursements, and  Charles  M.  Miller, 
as  auditor  of  receipts. 


Stil4 -aflother-pronrottoTTis  "tlrat'Taf 
Edward  F.  Knight  assistant  public- 
ity manager  of  the  French  Line  in 
New  York,  who  has  been  given  the 
post  of  publicity  manager  by  Henri 
Morin  de  Linclays,  resident  general 
manager  of  the  line,  the  appoint- 
ment having  been  confirmed  by 
Henri  Cangardel,  managing  direc- 
tor, in  Paris.  Knight  entered  his 
eighth  year  in  the  service  of  the 
company  on  the  first  of  last  month, 
going  with  French  Line  after  a  ca- 
reer with  the  army,  in  which  he  now 
holds  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Re- 
serves. 


International 

Lifeboat  Races 

Joseph  J.  Kelleher,  VicePresident 
of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Internat- 
ional Lifeboat  Racing  Association 
at  the  annual'  meeting  held  yesterday 
in  India  House.  Other  officers,  direc- 
tors and  members  elected  were: 

Vice  President — Captain  John  W. 
McGrath,  President,  John  W.  Mc- 
Grath  Corp. 

Vice-President — George  H.  Dalzell, 
Vice  President,  Dalzell  Towing  Line. 

Directors: 

Hon.  Frank  J.  Taylor,  Comptroller, 
City  of  New  York. 

Robert  L.  Hague,  General  Manager 
Marine  Dept.,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
N.J. 

Joseph  W.  Powell,  President,  Uni- 
ted Dry  Docks,  Inc. 

John  McAuliffe,  President,  Isth- 
mian S.S.  Co. 

Willard  F.  Jones,  Manager  Mar- 
ine Dept.,  Gulf  Refining  Co. 

Capt.  Louis  Le  Friant,  Marine 
Supt.,  French  Line. 

Members: 

John  E.  Craig,  President,  Clyde- 
Mallory  S.S.  Co. 

James  A.  Farrell,  Jr.,  President. 
American-South  African  Line. 

Daulton  Mann,  ,  Executive  Vice 
President,   Grace  Lines,   Inc. 

J.  J.  Maguire,  Manager  Marine 
Transp.,  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co. 

John  McAuliffe,  President,  Isth- 
mian S  S.  Co. 

.  Kari_NieJs£n,  Local- Inspector  -of 
Hulls,  Bureau  of  Navigation  & 
Steamboat  Inspection. 

C.  H.  C.  Pearaall,  President.  Col- 
ombian S.S.  Co. 

Joseph  W.  Ryan,  President,  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion. 

H.  W.  Warley,  Vice  President,  Cal- 
mar  S.S.  Co. 

Robert  L.  Hague,  general  manager 
of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.J.,  retiring 
president,  received  a  standing  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  valuable  service  he 
had  rendered  to  the  Association  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 
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VOYAGES 

**ur  voyatftT  .  .  .  Thomas  J.  Hal- 
crow,  Jr.  Born  .  .  .  literally  on  tho 
deck  of  a  square  rJKKer.  Thomas  J. 
Halcrow,  Senior,  was  a  shijjmastor 
of  th*"  sailing  ships  days,  the  skipper 
of  ships  in  the  Vancouver-Australia 
run.  No  back-yard  apple  trees  for 
young  Tommy  in  his  climbitig  days 
.  .  .  but  the  shrouds  and  ratlines  of 
a  wind-jammer  out  on  the  broad 
Pacific! 

And  speaking  of  climbing  .  .  .  here 
are  some  high  lights  of  his  transpor- 
tation  career: 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  general  of- 
fices in  1919. 

Los  Angeles  Steamship  cashier's 
office  in  '21. 

Transmarine  Lines  as  East  Bay 
representative. 

Encinal  Terminal,  in  charge  of 
westbound  freight  traffic,   1925. 

Garland  Line,  d'-itr-ct  frei^flit 
agent. 

Williams  Lii:e,  East  Buy  represen- 
tative. 

American-Hawaiian.  Oakland  dis- 
trict manager. 

"Tom's"  hobbies,  he  confides,  are 
his  wife,  his  daughters  .  .  .  and  his 
friends! 


James  Craig  Peacock,  formerly  di 
rector  of  the  Shipping  Board  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
special  counsel  to  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  announces 
that  he  has  resumed  the  active  prac- 
tice of  law  and  has  become  associat- 
ed with  the  firm  of  Williams.  Myers 
and  Quiggle  as   counsel. 


R.  H.  Overstreet,  for  fourteen 
years  connected  with  the  old  Ship- 
ping Board,  was  appointed  to  thf 
post  of  examiner  with  the  Maritime 
Commission,  after  completing  a 
shipping  survey  for  the  Brooking.- 
Institution.  He  will  act  as  a  link  be- 
tween the  Government  shipping 
agency  and  shipowners  for  the  se- 
curing of  applications  for  construc- 
tion and  operating  differential  sub- 
sidies authorized  by  the  Ship  Sub- 
sidy Act.  Overstreet  has  many  con- 
tacts with  the  shipping  industry, 
owing  to  his  long  service  with  the 
Shipping  Board  and  the  NBA  Ship- 
ping Code  section. 


Tlu>».   J.   Halcrow.  Jr. 

Jim  Robinson  Made  Vice- 
President  of  Crane  Limited 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new- 
year,  J.  I.  RobinHon  assumed  the  of- 
fice of  Vice-President  of  Crane, 
Limited,  Canada.  He  succeeded  J. 
Austin  Murphy,  who  has  retired  from 
active  .service  after  fifty-one  years 
with  the  company. 

"Jim,"  as  Mr.  Robinson  is  famil- 
iarly known  thoughout  Canada,  join- 
ed Crane  Co.  in  1907  in  the  San 
Francisco  branch.  In  1919,  when  the 
company  started  its  Canadian  expan- 
sion, he  was  transferred  to  Mont- 
real, where  he  worked  his  way  up  to 
the  position  of  director  and  general 
sales  manager.  From  this  position 
he  now  steps  up  to  the  office  of  vice 
president  with  complete  supervision 
over  Crane  Limited  and  its  subsid- 
iaries. 


J.  I..  Robinion. 


.STANFORD  AL.MOST  PLaY.S 
HA.M.MONU'S  BLOO.MKR  GIRUS 

Len  Kea.  treasurer  of  Hammond 
Shipping  Company,  home  town  Ala- 
meda, was  asked  to  help  line  up  u 
game  between  the  Stanfords  of  Palo 
Alto  and  the  Alameda  Elks  ba.-'eball 
team.  Len  wrote  the  manager  of  the 
Cards  for  a  spot  on  the  schedule.  He 
wrote  on  the  Hammond  Lumber 
Company  letterhead. 

Next  day  the  "San  Francisco 
Chronicle"  published  .Stanford's  1937 
Baseball  Schedule,  and  low  and  be- 
low—  Len  Rea  read  same  and  it  said 
right  off  the  bat— "JAN  31  HAM 
MONU  LUMBER  CO.  vs.  STAN- 
FORD!" 

Wasn't  any  airmail  to  Palo  Alto, 
but  Rea  post  haste  special-deliveried 
the  following  letter  to  his  friend 
Harry  M.  Wolter  down  on  the  In- 
dian campus: 

Dear  Harry: 

Want  to  thank  you  for  your  good 
offices  in  arranging  the  ba.seball 
game  to  be  held  at  Stanford  on  Jan- 
uary- 30th  between  ytiur  Varsity  Team 
and  the  .Alameda  Elks,  and  I  pre- 
.sume  that  l^>b  Smale,  manager  of  the 
Elks  team,  has  already  advised  .Mr. 
Eddie  that  the  boys  would  he  on  hand 
that  day  to  play  the  game. 

However,  in  reading  the  sporting 
sheet  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
this  morning  I  noticed  that  the  first 
game  scheduled  for  Stanford  was 
with  Hammond  Lumber  Company.  Of 
course,  this  gives  us  very  short  no- 
tice for  our  company  to  play  a  ba.se- 
ball  game  against  your  seasoned 
players.  Of  course,  as  we  do  not  have 
nine  men  available  who  could  play 
the  game,  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  star  player,  Leonard  Hammond, 
is  now  up  in  the  wilds  of  Humboldt, 
we  hope  that  it  will  be  satisfactory 
to  place  some  of  the  charming  yourvg 
ladies  in  our  office  in  stime  of  the 
positions  on  the  team.  This  fact 
might  be  a  disadvantage  to  your 
team,  as  the  Stanford  boys  might  pay 
more  attention  to  some  of  our  players 
than  they  would  the  ball  game. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  \%ould  be  much 
safer,  to  maintain  the  .Stanford  hon- 
(»rs.  to  f«>rego  the  game  with  Ham- 
mond Lumber  ('ompan>  and  play  the 
game  with  the  .Mameda   Elks. 

With  kindest   regards.  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely. 

S.  I..eonard  Rea. 
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Personals 


A  recent  advancement  is  that  of 
Arthur  L.  Hewitt,  district  passenger 
agent  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  French 
Line  during  the  last  two  years,  who 
has  just  been  made  assistant  gener- 
al agent  under  John  J.  Scotto,  gen- 
eral agent  over  the  southwestern 
four  states  and  Australia.  Hewitt 
was  with  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company  for  eight 
years  prior  to  going  with  the  French 
Line. 


Barber  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.,  New 
York,  through  Edward  J.  Barber, 
president,  has  announced  a  number 
of  promotions.  Those  named  are:  J. 
F.  Murphy,  from  assistant  secretary 
to  secretary;  Hunter  J.  Finch,  from 
traffic  manager  to  vice  president 
and  traffic  manager;  and  James  B. 
Young,  long  an  employee,  to  the  post 
of  vice  president.  The  Pacific  Coast 
manager  is  Perry  S.  Newcomb,  who 
is  located  in  Los  Angeles. 


The  Cunard  White  Star  Line  has 
opened  its  own  passenger  office  in 
New  Orleans,  in  the  Whitney  Bank 
Building.  The  office  is  in  charge  of 
E.  James  Rogers,  who  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  Chicago  office. 
Rogers  began  his  career  in  the  Liv- 
erpool offices  of  the  White  Star 
Line,  and  has  since  been  in  many  of 
the  offices  of  its  associated  com- 
panies. 


Copeland  Shipping,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  a  new  member — Royal  S. 
Copeland,  Jr.,  son  of  the  senior  sen- 
ator from  that  state. 


The  U.  S.  Customs  Inspectors  re- 
cently presented  Dr.  Joseph  Bohec, 
ship's  doctor  of  the  French  Line 
flagship  Normandie,  with  a  wrist 
watch  on  board  the  ship  in  appreci- 
ation of  the  services  rendered  to 
Customs  Inspector  William  Hene- 
berry,  whom  he  attended  when  the 
latter  was  stricken  with  a  heart  at- 
tack recently.  Dr.  Bohec  and  his  as- 
sistants gave  every  aid  possible,  but 
to  no  avail,  the  attack  proving  fatal 
in  spite  of  their  care.   Presentation 


of  the  watch  was  made  by  Milton  P. 
Jackson,  assistant  surveyor  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  the  watch  being 
inscribed  "For  meritorious  services 
rendered — presented  by  the  Customs 
Inspectors  of  the  Port  of  New  York." 


After  a  lingering  illness,  Monty 
Joseph  Wright  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  San  Francisco  on  January 
16,  at  the  age  of  51.  Monty  was  for 
some  time  connected  with  the  Amer- 
ican Mail  Line,  opening  up  the  com- 
pany's offices  in  the  Orient  when  it 
entered  the  transpacific  trade.  Lat- 
er, in  1922',  he  joined  Luckenbach  as 
district  manager  in  Seattle,  for 
whom  he  came  to  San  Francisco  as 
Pacific  Coast  manager  in  1926, 
which  position  he  held  up  until  a 
year  ago,  when  he  was  forced  to  re- 
tire because  of  ill  health. 

His  physician  held  out  little  or 
no  hope  for  his  recovery  for  some 
time  prior  to  his  passing,  but  Mon- 
ty's death  came  as  a  great  shock  to 
his  many  friends,  who  admired  him 
not  only  for  himself  but  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  shipping  industry. 


Shipbuilding 

(Continued  from  Page  50) 


DD402,  Mayrant,  and  DD403,  Trippe, 

two  light  destroyers  for  United  States 
Navy;  LPB  334';  beam  35'6";  depth 
19'8";  estimated  delivery,  June  and 
August,  1938. 

Order  placed  for  DD415,  O'Brien, 
and  DD416,  Walke,  two  destroyers;  no 
dates  set. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Brooklyn,   N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CL  40,  Brooklyn,  light  cruiser.  L.D. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace- 
ment, 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid.  March 
12,  1935;  launched  November  30,  1936; 
estimated   delivery,  November  1,    19  37. 

CL  48.  Honolulu,  light  cruiser;  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid  Septem- 
ber 10,  1935.  Estimated  launching  in- 
definite; estimated  delivery.  May  1, 
1938. 

CL  50,  Helena,  light  cruiser;  L.B. P. 
600';  beam  61'7%";  standard  displace- 
ment  10,000;    geared   turbine   engines; 


express  type  boilers;  keel  laying,  De- 
cember, 1936;  launching  indefinite; 
contract  delivery.  May  16,  19  39. 

CO  69  and  CO  70,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  John  C.  Spencer,  cruising  cut- 
ters for  U.S.C.G.  service;  L.B. P.  308'; 
beam  41';  standard  displacement  2000; 
geared  turbine  drive,  express  type  boil- 
ers; keels  laid  Sept.  11,  19  35;  floated 
November  10,  193  6;  estimated  christ- 
ening date,  January  6,  1937;  estimated 
delivery,  March  1,  1937,  and  March  15, 
1937,  respectively. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Coast  Guard  cutter  Campbell 
arrived  November  19  for  completion  of 
uncompleted  work,  and  minor  repairs 
and  alterations.  Erie  arrived  December 
30,  1936,  for  docking,  preparation  for 
final  trials,  and  completion  of  uncom- 
pleted work. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Charleston,  S.C. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  Coast 
Guard  Cutter;  LBP  308',  LOA  327', 
breadth,  molded,  41',  draft  12'6",  dis- 
placement 2000  tons.  Keel  laid  August 
15,  1935;  estimated  launching,  Janu- 
ary 14,  1937;  estimated  completion, 
April  15,  1937. 

Order  placed  for  DD407  and  DD418. 
two  1500  ton  destroyers;  no  dates  set. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CA45  Wichita,  L.B. P.  600,  beam  61' 
9  %",  depth  molded  at  side  to  main  deck 
amidships  42'0  3/8",  draft  correspond- 
ing to  normal  displacement  21'10"; 
standard  displacement  10,000;  estimat- 
ed completion  January  1.  1938. 

Order  placed  for  DD404,  1500  ton 
destroyer;  no  dates  set. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  SS179  Piun- 
ger,  keel  laid  July  17,  1935;  L.B. P. 
292'6",  beam  25',  loaded  draft  15'; 
launched  July  8,  1936;  estimated  deliv- 
ery Feb.,  19.37;  SS180  Pollack,  keel 
laid  October  1,  1935;  L.B. P.  292'6", 
beam  25',  loaded  draft  15';  launched 
September  15,  1936;  estimated  deliv- 
ery May,   1937. 

SS185  Snap|)er,  submarine;  keel  laid 
July  23,  1936;  L.B. P.  300',  beam  26', 
loaded  draft  15'7";  date  of  completion 
March  1,  1938;  SS186  Stingray,  sub- 
marine; keel  laid  October  1,  1936; 
L.B. P.  300',  beam  26',  loaded  draft 
15'7";  date  of  completion  June  1,  1938. 
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Plant  Rubber  &  Asbestos  Works 

Sum    Ciillis      jjMii-N    AniitTMin 

San  Friimisio  MuriHr  Repmeilljliiet 

SAMS  OFUCHS 

S*n    FrMwiaco,    OakUnJ,    Lo*  Anfrles,    WiUningloti 

FACTORIKS 

S«n  Francuro,    Rrdwood    Cif> ,    \j.f   Angclra 


ASBKSTOS  SI  IMM.V  COMPAIN^ 

Oixrihiilorm    .in.^     Appltmii    <  onirj.  >..r. 


ilMVltAS 

ABC' 


It  i«  thr  simplest  cnf;ineerini;  axiom  that — the 
lewcr  the  parts  the  less  the  friction  and  wear  - 
the  lonser  the  li<c  The  VikinR  Rotary  Pump 
has  just  twi)  mcivinK  parts-  the  simplest  possihle 
desiKH  (or  a  pump.  Little  wunder  they  require 
so  little  power— need  so  few  repair* — and  last 
so  long. 


MIKING  T>UMV  CO. 

CEVATlTAUSJk. 


^kHAU»i!k%%UA%»lt%\\U**»»»at»»»MMiMtt»M»»ti»t»ttmMm 


TOUMEY 

Representing 
BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

SuCCosiors   lo 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,   Communicating  and    Lighting   Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION    (New  York) 

Gaugei:   Liquid  Level,  Shipt  Draft,  Preisure, 

Boiler  Water   Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION   INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC     & 
ENGINEERING 


CO 


MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTAL- 
LATIONS .  .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  . 
SUPPLIES  AND  REPAIRS  .  .  .  ARMATURE  WIND- 
ING ....  SEARCHLIGHT  PROJECTORS  .... 
SOUND  POWERED  TELEPHONES  ....  FIRE 
ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield    8102 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


115-117    Stcuart    Street 


TRAVEL  BY 
FREIGHT  LINER 


LUCKEIMBACH- 


F>ASSENGERS 

.  .  .  AND .  .  . 

FREIGHT 


EASTBOLND  SERVICL 

MANHATTAN        BROOKLYN 


W  ESriiOlJND  SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA         PROVIDENCE         BOSTON 

Fortnightly  Service  To  and  From  Gulf  of  Coastwise  Scr>ices  Be:ween  Pacific  Coast  Ports: 

Mexico  Ports:  LOS  ANGELES    SAN  FRANCISCO    OAKLAND    STOCKTON 

NEW  ORLEANS     MOBILE     HOUSTON  md  r>ORrLAND      SEATTLE     TACOMA 

LU<  KE.^IIAril     LI  INKS 

\00  Husli  Sirfrl,  San  Francisco 
Head  Office:    I  JO  Wall  Street,  New  York 

THE  LARGEST  AND  FASTEST  FREIGHTERS  IN  THE  INTERCOASTAL  TRADE 


WORLD'S  LARGEST 
DIESEL    FIREBOAT 


to  be  A-E-CO  Equipped 


Thefireboat,  FRED  A.  BOSSE,  being 
completed  by  the  Defoe  Boat  & 
Motor  Works  for  the  City  of  Chicago 
will  be  the  world's  largest  and  most 
modern  Diesel  type.  Included  in 
her  equipment  are  one  A-E-CO 
Type  HA  electric  steering  gear 
and  a  10"  pedestal-mounted  elec- 
tric gypsey,  driven  from  below 
deck  by  a  S  h.p.  motor.  Gypsey 
capacity  is  3000  pounds  at  a  line 
speed  of  30  f. p.m. 

John  G.  Alden,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
were  the  designers. 


Steering  Control 
Unit  for  Pilot 
House  installation 


AEC^  MARINE 

j—fux-iliaries 

DiviBion:  AMERICAN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
2450  Aramingo  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


^ 


^:&> 


^n;;v*V 


Hawaii !  A  wealth  of  sunshine,  novelty  and 
sport;  perfect  relaxation,  and  famous  hospitality! 
Palatial  Matson  liners  sail  every  few  days  .  .  . 
a  superb,  swift  crossing. 

Matson  South  Pacific  Cruises,  personally- 
escorted,  every  four  weeks  to  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  via  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Fiji.  All-inclusive- 
cost  cruise.  First  Class,  from  $725. 

Hotel  reservations  at  the 
beautiful  Royal  Hawaiian 
and  Moana  at  Waikilii  may 
be  made  when  you  book 
steamer  passage. 


Two- Way  Radio 

for  City  Fireboats 

New  York's  nine  fireboats  will  soon  be  linked  by 
radio  to  the  Manhattan  Fire  Alarm  Central  Office 
when  a  new  two-way  radiotelephone  system,  being  fur- 
nished by  the  General  Electric  Company,  is  installed 
early  next  spring.  Although  such  systems  are  now 
used  by  several  police  departments,  this  represents  a 
new  era  in  communication  for  fire  departments.  The 
system  was  laid  out  by  the  engineers  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment Telegraph  Bureau  under  the  direction  of 
Chief  Fendrich.  In  comparative  size,  it  will  be  the  sec- 
ond largest  two-way  system,  second  only  to  the  police- 
car  system  used  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  need  for  this  modern  means  of  communication 
can  be  fully  appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
boats,  at  present,  are  completely  out  of  touch  with  the 
alarm  office  when  they  are  away  from  their  docks.  The 
period  of  no  communication  may  extend  for  one  or  two 
days  in  cases  of  severe  marine  fires.  With  the  radio 
system,  they  will  always  be  in  direct  contact  with  head- 
quarters, assuring  quick  action  no  matter  when  an 
emergency  arises.  It  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  expe- 
diting the  handling  of  injured  persons  or  those  suffer- 
ing from  exposure.  Smaller  high  speed  motorboats  can 
be  ordered  to  carry  such  persons  promptly  to  hospitals. 

The  new  system,  will  provide  duplex  communication 
identical  to  an  ordinary  telephone  conversation,  with 
no  switching  operations  necessary  to  change  from  talk- 
ing to  listening  and  vice  versa.  Briefly,  the  equipment 
will  include  a  remote  control  500-watt  medium  high 
frequency  central  transmitter  for  direct  radio  com- 
munication to  all  fireboats.  The  return  part  of  the 
conversation  from  the  boats  will  be  transmitted  by 
ultra-high  frequency  radio  to  pickup  receivers  located 
at  strategic  points  in  the  area  to  be  covered,  and  from 
each  of  the  pickup  locations  via  wire  lines  to  the  Man- 
hattan Fire  Alarm  Central.  Each  boat  equipment  will 
include  a  50-watt  ultra-high  frequency  transmitter, 
medium  high  frequency  receiver,  antenna  and  power 
supply.  The  site  selected  for  the  central  transmitter  is 
the  Fire  College  Building  in  Queens. 


Swift,  dependable  service 
assured  by  experienced 
handling  and  modern 
equipment,  including  the 
finest  facilities  for  refrig- 
eration. S.S.  Lurline  and 
S.S.  Malolo  sail  frequently 
for  Hawaii.  S.S.  Mariposa 
and  S.S.  Monterey  also 
serve  Hawaii,  and  continue 
to  Australia,  via  Samoa, 
Fiji,  and  New  Zealand. 
Details  from  travel  agents  or 


MATSON   LINE    •    OCEANIC   LINE 

S,  S.  LURLINE    ■    r,  S.  MARIPOSA    .    S.  S.  MONTEREY    •    S.  S.  MALOLO 


The  two-way  radio  system  will  only  be  in  use  when 
the  boats  have  left  their  docks;  at  all  other  times  direct 
SHIPPERS  wire-line  calls  can  be  made  from  the  central  office  to 
the  men  in  the  deckhouses.  The  new  radio  installation, 
however,  will  enable  the  headquarters  control  point  to 
be  in  direct  and  immediate  communication  with  all 
boats  at  all  times,  whether  they  are  at  the  docks  or  in 
the  harbor  waters.  | 


The  pickup  receiver  locations  have  been  selected  so 
that  at  least  one  receiver  will  be  within  the  communi- 
cation radius  of  a  fire  boat  at  any  point  in  the  harbor 
waters. 

The  installation  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  this 
two-way  communication  system  will  be  made  under  the 
combined  supervision  of  engineers  in  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment Telegraph  Bureau  and  General  Electric  engineers. 
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New  4-Cycle  Diesel 

at  Motorboat  Show 

A  ffature  of  the  Fiiiibaiiks,  Morse  i;  Co.  exhibit  ut 
the  New  York  Motor  Boat  Show  was  the  initial  .show- 
iriK  of  u  new  series  of  medium-speed,  4-cycle  diesel  en- 
K'ines.  On  display  were  a  6-cylinder,  8'j  inch  x  10  inch 
unit,  which  delivers  its  rated  horsepower  at  720  r.p.m. 

The  new  series  will  be  built  in  two  cylinder  sizes 
.ind  in  combinations  of  six  and  eight  cylinders,  with 
power  ratings  from  180  to  280  horsepower.  Kuilt-in  re- 
duction gears  will  be  offered  to  afford  a  wid»-  range  of 
propeller  speeds.  The  entire  line  will  be  available  for 
I  lectric  generating  as  well  as  propulsion  service.  While 
(he  series  is  of  conventional  4-cycle  design  it  embodies 
.•several  original  features,  reflecting  a  sound  knowledge 
of  marine  power  needs. 


New  Diesel  Engine  Pyrometer 

A  new  pyrometer,  designed  especially  for  diesel  en- 
pine  service,  has  just  been  announced  by  the  Brown 
Instrument  Company. 

This  instrument  is  available  in  three  temperature 
ranges;  namely,  0  1000'  F.,  0-1200°F.,  and  0-lGOO 
F.,  and  with  the  following  combinations  of  switch 
points:  4.  6,  8,  12.  16.  or  24.  The  0-1000  degree  F.  range 
instrument  is  also  available  with  "cold,"  "normal."  and 
"danger"  operating  zones  plainly  indicated  on  the 
scale.  Great  vibration  resisting  qualities  have  been 
built  into  this  pyrometer  by  designing  it  for  extreme 
ruggedness  and  light  weight. 

The  measuring  system,  highly  sensitive  in  all  stan- 
dard ranges,  is  rugged  and  is  capable  of  close  accuracy 
under  the  severest  diesel  engine  service.  It  is  provided 
with  a  special  neutralizer  having  a  negative  tempera- 
ture coefficient,  thus  permitting  the  use  of  heavy 
springs  in  the  system  while  still  maintaining  a  low 
overall  temperature  coefficient. 

The  pyrometer  case  is  of  light  weight  molded  bake- 
lite  to  assure  a  permanent  finish,  and  is  thoroughly 
water  proof.  A  dial  type  switch,  integral  with  the  py- 
rometer, is  mounted  in  a  separate  compartment  of  the 
pyrometer  case,  enabling  an  operator  to  select  temper- 
ature indications  with  the  utmost  convenience  from 
any  number  of  thermocouples  within  the  range  of  the 
combinations  mentioned  above.  Switch  points  are  made 
extra  large  to  withstand  hard  usage. 

Elimination  of  a  terminal  board  from  the  case  has 
further  promoted  ruggedness  and  compactness.  Leads, 
20  inches  long,  are  brought  from  the  switch  points 
through  a  pipe  fitting  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  This 
construction  permits  use  of  a  junction  box  at  a  remote 
point  where  vibration  is  non-existent  or  less  severe 
than  at  the  instruments,  thus  assuring  tight,  rugged 
electrical  connections.  The  pipe  fitting  is  suitable  for 
back  or  bottom  connections. 

An  enameled  metal  scale  3-7/16  inches  wide,  printed 
in  black  and  white,  avoids  the  use  of  a  paper  scale, 
which  is  apt  to  work  loose  or  become  discolored. 

Each  pyrometer  is  calibrated  within  1  per  cent  of 
full  range  in  the  normal  operating  zone  and  within  2 
per  cent  outside  that  zone. 

FEBRUARY,     1937 


For   Passenger 

or  Crews  Quarters  .  .  . 


Terrazzo  Floors  Made 
Non-Slip 

by  Alundum  Agsregate 

ON  a  rolling,  pitching  vessel  non-slip 
floors  are  even  more  essential  than 
ashore.  And  In  lavatories,  baths,  galleys 
and  other  places  where  liquids  are  likely 
to  be  spilled  the  floor  must  be  non-slip 
when  wet. 

Alundum  Aggregate  Incorporated  In  the 
surface  of  a  terrazzo  floor  in  the  proper 
proportion  provides  permanent  walking 
safety — non-slip  effectiveness  that  is  not 
lessened  by  water  nor  by  wear. 

llluttr«tion;   Alundum   f*rr«no   !n   a   fhlrd-€l«u 
Urtto'i    on    )h«    "pu**n    Mary". 

NORTON   COMPANY.   WORCESTER.    MASS. 

N«»  York  Ckic«90  Odroil  Pt<M«d«lplil«  Piltiburqh 

HarMord  CU'cland  H«millon.  Onl.  London  r«rit 

Woifoting.   G«rm«nv  Cortic«.    1t«(f 

NORTON  FLOORS 

ALUNDUM  TILES.  TREADS  AND  AGGREGATE 
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HAVISIDE 
COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy- 
lifting  and  Salvage  Barges 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  .... 

Four  Derrick  Barges     -     -     Capacity  up  to  100  tons 
Submarine  Diving 

SHIP     CHAN  D  LE  RS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 
Complete  stock  of  yacht  and  motorboat  supplies 


Agents  for 

Columbia    Steel    Co.'s     Products     (Subsidiary  U.     S.     Steel    Corporation) 

American  Marine   Paint  Co.  Jeffrey's   Marine   Glues 

Tubb«  Supercore  and   Manila   Rope  Stratford's  Best   Oakum 

HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
56-62   Steuart    Street      -    -   -     Phone   EXbrook   0064 


mmm  im 


FAMOUS    FOR 
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Fan,  Reliable  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 

to  All  Parts  of  the  World 

New  York  to  England,  France,  and  thus  to  all  Europe 

NoRMANDlE  (World's  Largest  Ship)^ 
Ile  de  France    •    Paris    •    Champlain    •    Lafayette 
Moroccan  Service 
Mediterranean  Service 
North  Pacific  Coast  Service 
West  Indies,  Cuba  and  South  America  Service 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Spain  Service 

General  Agents  for  Messageries  Maritimes,  Chargeurs 
Reunis  and  Compagnie  Sud-Atlantique,  Air-France 

MAIN  OFFICE:  610  FIFTH 
AVENUE  (ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER),     NEW     YORK 

FREIGHT     OFFICE:     19     STATE     STREET,     NEW    YORK 


Vpex\GkXif\e 


Certificates  and  Discharge  Books 

(Continued  from  Page  45) 

has  been  appointed,  may  furnish  the  seaman  with  a 
temporary  certificate  of  discharge  (Form  719-A)  at 
the  completion  of  the  voyage,  and  this  fact  shall  be 
noted  on  the  articles.  When  the  duplicate  book  ha< 
been  issued,  the  record  of  shipment  and  discharge  a> 
shown  on  the  temporary  discharge  will  be  entered  in 
the  book,  and  the  tempoi-ary  discharge  shall  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  issuing  officer. 

(g)  To  facilitate  the  keeping  of  a  complete  record 
of  the  entries  made  in  the  continuous  discharge  books, 
the  Shipping  Articles  have  been  revised  to  include  th- 
following  items:  On  the  front  of  the  agreement  the 
following  information  has  been  added:  Name  of  ship; 
official  number;  port  of  registry;  date  of  registry;  reg- 
istered tons;  gross  and  net;  horsepower  of  engines; 
name  and  address  of  the  i-egistered  managing  owner 
or  operator;  number  of  seamen  and  apprentices  for 
which  accommodations  are  certified;  and  class  of  ship, 
(h)  Columns  have  been  added  to  the  articles  under 
"Particulars  of  engagement"  for  entering  the  continu- 
ous discharge  book  number  and  serial  number  of  li- 
cense or  certificate  of  service;  and  under  "Particulars 
of  discharge",  columns  have  been  added  to  show  the 
place,  date,  and  cause  of  leaving  ship,  or  of  death,  also 
a  column  for  mutual  release. 

(i)  On  the  back  of  the  Shipping  Articles  the  follow- 
ing have  been  added: 

A  certification  to  the  effect  that  such  entries  as  are 
authorized  by  section  3  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1936,  to 
be  made  in  the  continuous  discharge  books  agree  with 
those  made  on  the  articles,  to  be  signed  by  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Commissioner  or  other  officer  duly  authoriz- 
ed to  act  as  such. 

A  table  showing  citizenship  requirements. 
A  recapitulation  for  showing  the  percentage  of 
Americans  on  the  articles  and  a  certification  as  to  the 
correctness  of  same  to  be  signed  by  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Commissioner  or  other  officer  duly  authorized  to  act 
as  such. 

A  summary  to  show  the  different  nationalities  of  the 
crew,  segregated  by  departments. 

Extracts  from  the  laws  for  the  information  of  mas- 
ters. 

(j)  In  the  future  Shipping  Articles  shall  be  made  out 
in  triplicate.  One  of  the  copies  shall  be  retained  by  the 
shipping  commissioner  and  the  original  and  a  copy 
given  to  the  master  who  shall  enter  therein  any 
changes  made  in  the  crew  during  the  voyage.  In  case 
of  the  paying  off  of  any  members  of  the  crew  during 
the  voyage,  they  shall  be  required  to  sign  the  mutual 
release  on  both  the  original  and  the  duplicate  of  the 
articles  whether  discharged  before  a  shipping  commis- 
sioner in  an  American  port  or  before  an  American  Con- 
sul in  a  foreign  port.  At  the  completion  of  the  voyage, 
when  the  crew  is  paid  off,  the  mutual  release  on  both 
the  original  and  the  duplicate  of  the  articles  must  be 
signed  by  all  members  of  the  crew;  and  the  original 
copy,  which  must  contain  a  complete  record  of  the  en- 
tries made  in  all  continuous  discharge  books,  shall  be 
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In  Addition  to   STOPPING   Leakase  in 
Caulked  Decks  thru  Installation  of 

CASE  WEATHER  DECK  COVERING 

\X  e  are  also  prepared  to  insulate  against  heat  and  cold  on  all 
interior  surfaces  in  crew  quarters  with  Case  Cork  Mastex.  and 
install  Magnesite,  Case  Mastex  or  Tile  for  protection  of  floors. 


ih  and  I)j^>:r(l  Siriiis 


I      ^    (  AM  .   Iiu.,  San    Framis.o 


l'h..ni-     Hhn.l.Kk    'K.' I 


BABi:oc;K  &  wiLc:ox  boilers 

Extra  Values  to  Ship  Owners  and  Builders 


In  DESIGN 

Marine 
Boilers 

for 
Marine 
Service 


In  TRIAL  RUNS 

Experience 
Frequently 

Saves 

Money 


In  CONTINUOUS 
SERVICE 

Rey;ular  Visits 


of  B  &  W 

Service 

Men 


Seattle 


The  BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  COMPANY,  New  York 

Pacific  Coast  Offices: 

450  Mission  Street     -     San  Francisco 

Portland 


Los  Angeles 


IRONCLAD 

MARINE 
BATTERIES 


FOR  MONEY  SAVING  SERVICE 

These  arc  days  for  values.  The  man  who  selects  an  Exide  Baltcr>'  for 
a  boat,  whether  it  be  a  snvall  work  boat  or  an  ocean  liner,  can  be  sure 
of  one  important  thing — he  is  buying  long,  reliable,  low-cost  tervicc 
from  a  high  quality  product  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 
There  are  Exides  for  every  type  and  »ze  of  craft,  for  every  battery  ap- 
plication made  by  the  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  storage  batteries 
for  every  purpose. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LOS  ANGELKS.  CAUF. 
1041  So.   Grand  A\t. 


SI  ATTIJ.    WASH. 
I«l<)  >(1  Smith   1»»rr   Bld(. 


fanama  facific  Qne 

INTERNATIONAL       MERCANTILE       MARINE       CO. 

Faintest  ImitGifcoastal  Service 

DIRlCr   (ONNlCriONS    FOR    F IROW 

Saiknci  cv«i-y   och«   SMunby  iron  S«a  Fraodaro.     Emry   ctht    Mona^v   Irom  Ixm  Anarba.  I>ir>n  laa   Fnt(fc(.  RMMogw  and  lUti i»n ■«  Smnin  tinm 
rOfW  YORK  mi  SAN  DIEGO.  LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAKI^MMD.    ALANUDA.     ThroMh  bilk  o(  ImBm  imati  \»  aiirf  tnm  Ttix^t 

SMIib,  Tacon  and  Vaacouvar,  and  rapid  itmmiii »  lo  and  (roai  iha  OrirM,    liawaii    and   Auatraba^    Thniu^   bUls  W    laduia   ianad  aaid  dbwi   cm*. 

naclioiM  Olada  at  N«w  Yorfc   with  IiMawMional   MarraMila  MaruM 


SAN  FRANCISCO— «61  MarkM  S<.  OOualaa  MM. 
IDS  AN(JIi5— 715  Wrai  ?ih  StraM.  TlUnitr  «26I. 
POR  n^NI>— MtCortnidi    Tmninal.      ATwatw    9161. 


ALAMEDA— GarimI  TMwaab 
ALaaaa4a  XMO. 


OAKLANt>— Gnx*   Si.    TaniyMl. 

SAN  DIBGO-«nad«^  Plar.     MAia  %\4\ 
SEATTLE— 2I«  Vaw*  Bt^.     EUaa  4*10 


7>fcKELVIN 
WHITE 


C  ^  112  STATC  S¥.       «9 


S.S.  Catalina 


WILLIAM   LAMBIE,  Naval    Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 


THE 


(C 


Arcform^^  Ships  at  Sea 

These  vessels  have  proved  themselves  in  actual  performance 
the  most   efficient  and   economical   ships   of  their    class   in 

operation  today. 

The   Masters   and   Officers    of    the   three    "Arcform"    cargo 

vessels    at    sea    report    their    behaviour    is    consistently 

EXCELLENT  and  especially  so  IN  BAD  WEATHER. 

The   Steel   Hatches  fitted  in   these   vessels   have  given    the 

utmost  satisfaction  and  are  unquestionably  an  additional 

source   of  safety  against  foundering. 

Sir  Joseph  fV.  Isherwood  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


4  Lloyd's  Avenue 
London     :     E.C.3 


New  York  :  U.S.A. 
17      Battery      Place 


San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 

"Adventuress,"  "California,"  "Grade  S" 
RADIO— K  F  S 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 
In  Fog — Blow  four  whistles  and  lay  to. 
When  Clear — Burn  blue  light  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY 
PILOT  BOATS 

When  on  Station   Under  Sail — A  white  light  is  carried  at 

masthead. 
When  Under  Power — A  red   light  under  white;   a  flare   or 

torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 

TELEPHONES— Pilot  Office  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.— DOuglaa 
5436.  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  4:00  p.m.  to  9:00  a.m.  and  on  Sumlaya 
and    Holidays — EXbrook   4511. 


LAMBIE  PROPELLERS 


Let's  Look  Into  Your 
Propulsion   Problems. 

In   All  Probability  We 

Can  Increase  the  Speed 

of  Your  Boat, 

Let  Us  Hear  From  You 


forwarded  to  the  Bureau  at  Washington.  The  duplicate 
copy  shall  be  retained  by  the  shipping  commissioner 

(k)  All  columns  on  the  Shipping  Articles  shall  be 
properly  filled  in  and  the  certifications  on  the  back 
properly  signed.  All  entries  made  in  the  continuou.s 
di«cliarge  books  shall  be  shown  on  the  ship's  articles. 

(1)  Every  seaman  shall  be  required  when  signing 
articles,  to  produce  his  continuous  discharge  book  or 
temporary  certificate  of  discharge,  as  well  as  his  li- 
cense or  certificate  of  service,  in  order  that  the  serial 
numbers  may  be  entered  on  the  articles. 

The  foregoing  supersedes  any  rules  and  regulation.s 
heretofore  issued  conflicting  herewith. 

Approved,  December  22,  1936. 

Daniel  C.  Roper, 
Secretary  of  Commerc 
[F.   D.  Doc.   3936— Filed.  December  23,   1936;   10:28  a.m.] 


'Form  719-B  was  filed  with  the  Division  of  the  Federal  Register; 
copies  are  available  upon  application  to  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspec- 
tion and  Navigation,  Department  of  Commerce, 


Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation 

DESIGNATION  AND   APPROVAL  OF  NAUTICAL 
SCHOOL  SHIPS 

To   United   States   Supervising   Inspectors    and   Others 
Concerned : 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  13  of  the  Act  of 
March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.  1150;  46  U.S.C.  672),  as  amen- 
ded by  Section  1  of  Public  No.  808— 74th  Congress  (49 
Stat.  1930),  graduates  of  school  ships  approved  by 
and  conducted  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  be  rated  able  seamen  after  twelve 
months'  service  at  sea  after  graduation. 

It  has  been  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  that  the  school  ships  operated 
by  the  States  in  which  they  are  located;  namely,  Cali- 
fornia Nautical  School,  Massachusetts  Nautical  School, 
New  York  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Nautical  School,  have  adopted  a  course  of 
study  complying  with  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  a  system  of  regulations  ade- 
quate to  equip  the  students  with  the  theory  and  pi"ac- 
tice  of  navigation  necessary  to  qualify  the  graduates 
for  the  rating  of  able  seaman. 

The  school  ships  conducted  by  the  State  organiza- 
tions above  named  are  hereby  approved  and  their  grad- 
uates, if  meeting  the  other  qualifications  required  by 
law  and  regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  are  entit- 
led to  the  rating  of  able  seaman  and  to  be  certificated 
as  such. 

Approved,  January  7,  1937. 

(Seal)  DANIEL  C.  ROPER 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
(K.R.  Doc.  ?7-77;   Filed.  Jan.  8,  1937;   11.56  a.m.) 


Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  School  Ships 

Section  13  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.  llSft; 
46  U.  S.  C.  672),  as  amended  by  Section  1  of  Public  No. 
808— 74th  Congress  (49  Stat.  1930).  provides  that 
graduates  of  school  ships  approved  by  and  conducted 
under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
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DISTRIBUTORS     FOR 


SPIRAL       DURAMETALLIC  PACKING     Tlast.c" 


51  Main  Street 


San  FrancUco  /  Telephone  EXbrook  696) 


lllaJdllHJ^ISTJ  Pound  (or  Pound  Je((ery*s  Marine  Glues 

Go  Farther*  than  most  other  slues 

Economy  !n  deck  maintenance  must  be  reckoned  over  a  period  of  years.  Initial 
cost  may  favor  a  low-priced  glue,  but  a  job  well  done  with  Jeffery's  will  give 
longer  and  better  service.      Use  JEFFERY'S  for  economy. 


•JcKcrr'i   No    2   thowi  about    \«% 
ircatcr   volume 


iL^vFerdmandecaQ 

'      599  Albany  Strerl  Boilon,  Man.      ^"^ 


■Jcffcry'i   No     I    ihowt  about    20% 
grralcr   volume 


John  Finn 
Metal  Works 


^   JOHN  FINN  METAL  WORKS  I 

i      DIESEL  BABBITT     p 


SPECIAL   ARMATURE   METAL 

NICKEL  DIESEL  METAL  FOR 
BEARINGS 

ZINC  PLATES  FOR  BOILERS 

GALVANIZING  AND 
SHERARDIZING 


SAN  FItANCISCO 

>14   SK(I1NI)   STREET 
Hh.nr    Sl'nrr    4|f»» 


SEATTLE   BRANCH 

I<i6  W  McCraw  Sireri 
Tclrptionc  SEncca  2  4«6 
Scatlk.    Waib 


GRACE  LI.XE 

Ptuaenger  Freight  Mail  Express 


Fast    Intercoastal    Sailings    between    Pacific    Coast 

Ports  and  New  York — also  directly  Krving 

MEXICO  -  GUATEMALA 

EL  SALVADOR     -     PANAMA 

COLOMBIA     ■     CUBA 

WEST  COAST 
SOUTH  AMERICA  SERVICE 

COLOMBIA  -  ECUADOR  -  PERU  -  CHILE 

(Via    Central    American    Ports    and 

Panama    when    inducements    offer — 

cargo  accepted  for  Bolivia) 


GRACE   LIXE 

S  Mm  SkvM,  3mm  Frmmrtmrn  51'asr  S*m» 

Um  Ai«>U.  M^  V.  S«ih  Sfr>«.  Ml.i„mM  'Sit  SmiU.  I  MM 
Fourth  A«nu>.  SEdki  4UW.  PonUnd.  LmU>U  Sc  C^fc.  Ui. 
Board  ci  Tradt    Bid*.     VinrauvM.    B.C..    -     - 


Xnfo  SaUingA  tack   ^nak 

From  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
To  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  Alameda 

(Terminal  Rates  Apply  to  Sacramento  end  Slocklon] 

Weekly  Service  to  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacomo 


Head  Office:  215  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


Rustless  Electric  Steel 

for  Marine  and  other 

Corrosion  Resisting 

Castings 


WARMAN  STEEL 
CASTINGS  'ebMI>ANY 


LOS  ANGELES 

WARMAN   STtliL  CASTING  COMPANY 

V  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CORDES  brothers,  Representatives 
200  Davis  Street  DOuglas  8590 

..*  ■    .., ., 

WILMINGTON,  CaUf. 
5-24  Avalon  Blvd. 


may  be  rated  able  seamen  after  twelve  months'  service 
at  sea  after  graduation. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  cited  provision,  the  following 
rules  are  hereby  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  such 
school  ships: 

1.  The  course  of  study  shall  include  (a)  all  the  in- 
struction in  the  fundamentals  of  navigation  necessary 
to  fully  equip  the  student  with  the  theoretical  know- 
ledge required  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
devolving  on  able  seamen ;  (b)  the  privileges  and  dis- 
abilities appertaining  to  the  rating  of  able  seamen, 
their  duty  to  obey  all  lawful  orders  coming  from  their 
superior  officers,  and  the  rui3s  of  conduct  to  be  ob- 
served in  order  that  proper  discipline  may  be  main- 
tained on  shipboard;  (c)  the  fundamentals  of  ship  san- 
itation as  prescribed  by  law  and  regulations. 

2.  A  thorough  practical  training  in  the  mechanics  of 
all  operations  incident  to  the  sailing  and  management 
of  a  vessel  in  so  far  as  such  operations  form  a  part  of 
the  duties  of  able  seamen,  including  intensive  instruc- 
tion and  practical  training  in  all  the  operations  inci- 
dent to  fire  and  lifeboat  drills,  both  in  port  and  at  sea. 

Approved,  January  7,  1937. 

(Seal)  DANIEL  C.  ROPER 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
(F.R.  Doc.   37-78;   Piled  Jan.   8,   1937;    11.56  a.m.) 


Thos.  G.  Baird  Adds  to  Lines 

Thos.  G.  Baird,  well  known  manufacturer's  represen- 
tative in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  has  recently  add- 
ed to  his  "lines"  the  famous  "Skookum"  tackle  block 
manufactured  by  The  Skookum  Company,  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  This  block  has  gained  a  great  reputation  with 
the  lumbermen  of  the  Northwest  for  its  sturdy  effi- 
ciency and  long  life  under  severe  usage. 

All  Skookum  tackle  blocks  are  fitted  with  manganese 
steel  sheaves,  Timken  roller  bearings,  and  tool  steel 
shackles.  This  type  of  block  is  meeting  with  a  very 
favorable  reception  among  ship  operators,  owing  to  its 
.strong  construction  and  its  ability  to  stand  up  and 
"take  it." 

Mr.  Baird  also  represents  the  Hunt  Spiller  Manu- 
facturing Company,  producers  of  the  famous  Hunt 
Spiller  "Gun  Iron"  and  "Gun  Iron"  castings.  This  iron 
is  widely  used  for  cylinder  liners,  piston  rings,  and 
other  applications  where  long-wearing  cast  iron  is  es- 
sential. 


f 


Worthington    Consolidation.     Effective    January    l,j 
1937,    the   Worthington    Company,    Incorporated,    with 
offices  in  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  El  [ 
Paso,  was  absorbed  by  its  parent  organization,  Worth- 
ington Pump  and  Machinery  Corporation,  of  Harrison, 
New  Jersey. 

This  announcement  follows  that  of  December  28th. 
covering  the  absorption  by  Worthington  of  its  subsi 
diary,  Carbondale  Machine  Corporation,  builders  of  re- 
frigeration,   ice    manufacturing,    and   air    conditioning 
equipment. 
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A  Novel  Launching 

A   novel    lauiii-hiiiK   whh    held   at    KuHHell   Krie    Husin 

ishipyard    Inc.,    Krie    Basin,    at   the    foot   of   Cuiumhia 

.t.   Brooklyn,    recently   when   the   Greyhound    One. 

i.f  two  modern  fishing  trawlera  for  the  Greyhound 

I  rawlitiK  Company,  Boston,  took  the  water. 

In!«tead  of  the  usual  type  of  ways,  the  craft,  which 

-ures   128   feet  6   inches  in   length   and  24   feet  in 

I.  had  been  built  on  a  cradle  parallel  to  the  water, 

which    it   was   lifted    Ixxlily    into   the   water   by    a 

derrick. 

Greyhound  One  is  built  to  new  standards  in  the  fish- 

jmf  industry.  Her  hull  is  entirely  of  wrought  iron  and 

she  has  u  "maierform"  bow,  designe<l  to  permit  the  use 

f  full  power  in  heavy  seas.  Within  her  hull  there  will 

I!  innt'r  shell  of  nickel-clad  steel  which  will  serve 

;«•  fish  hold.  Between  this  shell  and  the  hull  itself 

I    will  be  2  inches  of  solid  cork  insulation  and  an 

hona!  four-inch  air  space. 

I     The  air  space  and  the  cork  lining  will  serve  to  main- 

•     -  cool  temperature  in  the  fish  hold  even  in  the  hot 

-ummer  weather.  The  bimetal  construction  of  the 

iiu.rr  shell  will  give  an  interior  surface  of  solid  nickel 

)  for  metal  parts  that  come  into  contact  with  the  fish. 

''•■rig  rust-proof  and  easily  cleaned,  the  nickel  lining 

ides  a  sanitary  surface  that  will  help  prevent  con- 

riation   of  the  fish.    Power   for  the   craft   will    be 

lied    by   615    horsepower    Mcintosh    and    Seymour 

....-fl  engine. 

Building    of    still    another    trawler    for    the    same 


Vl'oni.in  It  liicnx-d  lUtluiiM  brokt-r.  J.  Wjlit-r 
Doylr,  U.  S.  collector  of  cuslomi  for  Hawaii, 
iuun  frdrral  crrtificair  to  Kathryn  Dr  Frr«M 
Goikirk,  al  Honolulu,  making  hrr  onr  of  thr 
frw  licrnsrd  customi  brokrri  in  Amrrica. 
— Pan  Pmi)>>   Pra-M  Biimu  Pt<u<a. 


company  already  has  been  authorized,  and  several  more 
are  contemplated  for  various  other  companies.  A 
trawler  to  follow  Greyhound  One  at  Erie  Basin  will 
also  be  equipped  with  the  same  type  hold. 

The  nickel-clad  steel  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  hold  consists  of  layer  of  solid  nickel  rolled  on  a 
heavier  layer  of  carbon  steel  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
form  a  permanent  bond  that  can  be  destroyed  only 
by  grinding. 
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Fatuous 
frorn 

ROOMS 

Coast 

In  Los  Angeles 
ft  it's  the 

-^  HOTEL 

CLARK 


BATHS 


to 

Coast  Downfown — 5th  and   Hill — directly  opposite  the   Subway   Terminal. 

\or  The  most  convenient  .  .  .  the  best  accommodations  .  .  .  the  finest 

Good 

Food 

large  rooms  with  luxurious  fittings.      Unsurpassed  service  is  yours  at 


meals     in     Southern     California.      Easy    chairs.    sleep-Inspiring    beds. 


Viil»  th«  "TAVERN"  amazingly  low  cost. 

a    quiet    ratraat — (uckcd    away 
in  fha  raar  of  th*  lobby. 


Panonal   Managamant   of  P.    G.  B.   MORRISS 
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The  Story  ot  TUBBS  BOPq 


number  three  of  a  series 


Where  the  Fibre   becomes   rope  ya 

'ERE,  in  the  spinning  room  of  the  Tubbs   Cordage   Company,  great  length; 
.sliver  (the  prepared  and  mixed  fibre)  are  converted  into  actual  rope  yarn, 
mathematical  skill  of  81  years  of  rope  making  experience  is  applied  in  makii 
yarn  of  correct  size,  of  correct  number  of  turns  per  foot — vital  factors  i 
which  depend  the  strength  and  uniformity  of  the  finished  rope. 

To  insure  this  accuracy,  frequent  tests  for  size,   turn  and  tensile  strc) 
are  made  from  each  batch  of  yarn.  Accurate  machines  especially  dev< 
ed  for  this  purpose  are  used. 

As  in  every  step  in  the  making  of  Tubbs  Rope,  nothing  is  lei 

chance.  From  the  very  selection  of  the  fibre  .  .  to  the  time  the 

ished  rope  is  delivered  .  .  a  rigid  adherence  to  quality  assures 

ship  operator  a  marine  rope  that  offers  greater  value — grt 

dependability. 
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^^ 


TIJBBI 

Cordage 

200  BiiHh  St.,  San  Francisco 
Mills  in  Son  Franciaco 
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America's  Share  in 
Pacific  Ocean  Shipping 

This  Pacific  Ocean,  o'er  whose  vast  sea  pastures  and 
wide.  rolUng,  watery  prairies  the  waves  rise  and  fall 
and  ebb  and  flow  unceasing,  is  the  greatest  of  all  the 
seas.  Herman  Melville  said  of  this  sea:  "It  rolls  the 
midmost  waters  of  the  world,  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Atlantic  being  but  its  arms.  The  same  waves  wash 
the  new  built  California  towns,  but  yesterday  planted 
by  the  recentest  race  of  men,  and  lave  the  faded  but 
still  gorgeous  skirts  of  Asiatic  lands  older  than  Abra- 
ham; while  all  between  float  milky  ways  of  coral  isles, 
and  low  lying,  endless,  unknown  archipelagoes  and  im- 
penetrable Japans.  Thus  this  mysterious  divine  Pacific 
zones  the  world's  whole  bulk  ab<iut;  makes  all  coasts 
one  bay  to  it;  seems  the  tide  beating  heart  of  earth." 

These  words  were  written  about  75  years  ago  by  an 
American  author  working  as  a  seaman  on  an  American 
whaler  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  appear  in  that  grand 
classic  of  the  sperm  whale  fisheries,  Moby  Dick.  They 
arc  good  words  to  meditate  on  in  the  light  of  what  has 
happened  on  and  around  this  Ocean  since  Moby  Dick 
was  written,  and  keeping  in  mind  that  one  human  life 
might  easily  span  the  period. 
The  new  built  California  towns    have   grown    into 
It  cities,  as  have  alst)  quite  a  few  then  non-existent 
•  lis  in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  in- 
habitants of  Asiatic  lands  have  shaken  off  their   "faded 
but  gorgeous"  skirts  and  are  demanding  a  large  place 
in  modern  civilization.  The    "coral   isles  and  the  un- 
krtown  archif)elagoes  "  have  been  surveyed,  staked  out, 
and  mostly  put  to  intensive  production  of  tropical  prt)- 
ducts.  "Impenetrable  Japan,"  forced  to  open  up  by  a 
few  wooden  ships  of  the  American  navy,  has  become 
one  of  the  ranking  powers  of  the  earth.  Her  capitol  is 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world.  Her  commerce, 
u  hing  every  country  on  the  globe,  is  today  one  of  the 
It  disturbing  factors  in  competition  for  world  trade. 


Today  every  maritime  nation  is  actively  ct)mf>eting 
for  trade  on  the  Pacific.  To  serve  this  trade,  l:urop>ean 
nations  are  constantly  building  faster  and  more  econ- 
omical cargo  and  passenger  liners.  The  marine  trade  of 
Japan  is  all  in  a  sense  Pacific  Ocean  trade,  and  Japan, 
in  1036  alone,  launched  nearly  300,(X)()  gross  tons  of 
modern  steam  and  motorships  t*)  take  care  of  her  ex- 
panding commercial  marine  transport.  She  is  now  the 
worlds  third  shipbuilding  power,  being  exceeded  last 
year  only  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

The  United  States  has  a  very  large  share  in  Pacific 
Ocean  trade.  This  share  in  normal  years  would  approx- 
imate a  value  of  a  billion  dollars,  and  is  steadily  grow- 
ing. For  the  past  five  years  not  one  American  ship  has 
been  ordered  to  engage  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  trades, 
except  two  oil  tankers  now  under  construction,  and  no 
American  cargo  vessel  has  been  ordered  for  these  trade 
lanes  in  the  past  \i  years. 

The  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  every  other 
maritime  nation  in  the  world  is  building  cargo  liners 
for  Pacific  Ocean  commerce,  and  we  who  have  the  larg- 
est stake  therein  and  the  best  oppt)rtunity  to  improve 
that  stake  are  doing  nothing. 

All  signs  point  to  a  great  expansion  of  prosperous 
international  trade  in  Pacific  Ocean  areas.  America  is 
in  the  best  strategic  position  to  profit  by  that  expan- 
sion. America  should  get  ready  to  take  care  of  this 
increased  trade  economically  and  efficiently. 


Knforcenient  of  Copeland 
Safety  at  Sea  Act 

In  the  Federal  Register  of  February  10  appears  the 
following  dictum  over  the  signature  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Daniel  C.  Roper: 

Section  7  of  the  Act  of  June  25.  1936  (Public  No. 
808— 7-4th  Congress;  19  Stat.  1936).  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  enforce  the  provis- 
ions of  the  above  Act  through  collectors  of  customs 
and  other  government  t)fficers  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Naviga- 
tion, and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Act. 

///  order  to  enforce  more  effectually  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  United  States  Shipping  Com- 
missioners are  hereby  designated  as  enforcement  offi- 
cers for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Approved,  February  9.  1937. 
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Shipbuilding  in  America 
and  in  the  World 

Lloyd's  annual  summary  of  the  "Mercantile  Ship- 
building of  the  World  "  is  usually  a  very  interesting 
document,  and  the  summary  for  1936  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  'first"  for 
which  1936  will  be  remembered  is  the  fact  that  during 
the  year  oil  overtook  coal  as  a  fuel  for  the  world's 
merchant  fleets.  By  this  we  mean  that  for  the  first  time 
in  history  the  total  gross  tonnage  of  new  and  old 
steamers  and  motorships  burning  oil  exceeded  that  of 
new  and  old  steamers  burning  coal. 

Total  output  of  the  world's  shipyards  during  1936 
in  vessels  of  100  gross  tons  and  upward  was  999  hulls, 
aggregating  2,117,934  gross  tons.  This  figure  is  the 
highest  recorded  since  1930,  and  represents  increase  of 
815,544  gross  tons  as  compared  with  1935,  and  of 
1,150,505  gross  tons  as  compared  with  1934.  In  this 
connection  attention  is  called  to  the  curves  reproduced 
on  page  46  of  this  issue.  These  curves  indicate  that  the 
average  gross  tonnage  launched  during  the  past  five 
years,  1932-1936,  is  about  1,369,000  tons  less  than  the 
average  for  the  last  five  pre-war  years,  1909  to  1913. 
This  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  further  expansion  for 
world  shipbuilding. 

The  trends  of  types  of  vessels  and  of  machinery  are 
very  interesting: 

530  vessels  aggregating  1,202,476  tons  are  motor 
vessels  employing  internal  combustion  engines.  Electric 
drive  is  used  on  four  of  these  vessels. 

416  vessels  aggregating  877,746  tons  are  steamers. 
These  steamers  include:  35  vessels  of  244,914  gross 
tons  fitted  with  steam  turbines;  97  vessels  of  267,234 
gross  tons  fitted  with  reciprocating  engine  and  turbine 
combinations;  and  284  vessels  of  365,598  gross  tons 
fitted  with  reciprocating  engines.  Somewhat  more 
than  300,000  gross  tons  of  these  steamers  are  fitted  to 
burn  oil  under  their  boilers,  and  500,000  gross  tons 
burn  coal. 

Oil  tankers,  exceeding  1,000  gross  tons  each,  ac- 
counted for  94  vessels  and  676,000  gross  tons  of  the 
total. 

The  total  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  to 
the  Isherwood  system  of  longitudinal  framing,  exclud- 
ing those  under  1,000  gross  tons,  was  33,  of  246,013 
gross  tons,  all  of  which  were  oil  tankers.  This  system 
is  also  used  in  part  in  54  vessels,  of  349,722  gross  tons, 
of  which  43  are  oil  tankers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  gross  tonnage  of 
steamers  is  2,100,  and  that  for  motorships  is  2,200. 

Five  countries  had  an  output  upward  of  100,000 
gross  tons.  These  were: 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 856,257  tons 

Germany _ 379,98 1  tons 

Japan  _.... 294,86 1  tons 

Sweden   1 54,044  tons 

United  States  _ 111,885  tons 


These  five  countries,  therefore,  comprise  85  per  cent 
of  the  world's  shipbuilding  for  1936.  United  States  has 
only  5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Of  the  seagoing  vessels  built  in  1936  and  now  build- 
ing in  American  yards,  almost  100  per  cent  are  tankers. 
Of  those  building  in  the  world  outside  the  United 
States,  less  than  30  per  cent  are  tankers.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  we  in  America  are  very  rapidly  coming  to  the 
time  when  we  must  build  modern  cargo  liners  if  we 
are  to  stay  in  the  business  of  carrying  cargo  under  the 
American  flag. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  see  graphs 
and  table  on  page  46  of  this  issue. 

Two  years  back  practically  every  established  ship- 
ping line  in  America  had  active  shipbuilding  plans  in 
contemplation.  These  were  all  held  up  by  the  new 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  which  changed  completely  the 
Federal  Subsidy  picture  and  the  Federal  control  of 
shipping.  The  delay  in  appointment  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  followed  by  pre-election  appointments, 
which  were  frankly  considered  to  be  temporary,  has 
further  held  up  the  normal  American  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. In  the  meantime,  American  shipyard  business 
has  grown  greatly  on  the  building  of  oil  tankers. 

Modern  cargo  carriers  are  much  needed  in  the 
American  merchant  marine,  to  compete  with  the  large 
fleets  of  such  vessels  recently  built  in  Europe  and  in 
Japan.  The  Merchant  Marine  act  empowers  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Commission  to  build  such  vessels  and  to 
charter  them  to  responsible  American  ship  operators. 

The  shipbuilding  program  advocated  by  the  former 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  and  now  under  advisement  by 
the  Maritime  Commission,  is  a  wise  forward-looking 
plan  from  the  standpoint  of  national  defense,  and  may 
be  made  very  practical  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mer- 
chant marine. 

These  eight  and  ten  thousand  ton  cargo  liners  of  l6 
to  20  knots  speed,  if  wisely  designed  and  economically 
powered  ^  should  be  able  to  compete  in  operating 
economy  with  any  of  the  modern  vessels  of  comparable 
class  under  other  flags.  In  plans  for  building  these 
ships  to  be  chartered  to  established  and  responsible 
American  operators,  provision  should  be  made  for  al- 
terations to  suit  charterers  while  the  vessels  are  still 
under  construction.  An  American  operator  on  any  given 
route  might  want  one  or  more  ships  of  this  capacity 
and  speed,  but  he  might  need  to  have  a  certain  passen- 
ger, or  refrigeration,  capacity  not  provided  in  the  stan- 
dard plans.  Another  operator  might  use  one  or  more 
if  they  conformed  to  certain  draft  limitations  encoun- 
tered on  his  route. 

In  other  words,  and  in  one  sentence,  the  Maritime 
Commission  should  be  fixed  and  inflexible  in  its  main 
policy  of  operating  the  American  Merchant  Marine  for 
safe  and  economical  marine  transport,  and  should  be 
very  flexible  in  its  management  of  details,  so  that  its 
every  action  may  be  bent  towards  its  controlling  pur- 
pose. 
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Pacific  Marine  Review 


Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 


On  the  20th  oi  March,  1912,  there  was  issued  the 
third  number  of  the  ninth  volume  of  F,ii/fu  M.nint 
Retttu,  Virst  Estiihliihed  and  Only  Exclumcly  Murine 
Paper  PuhlisheJ  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  fn)m  its  offices 
at  379,  380  Arcade  Annex,  Seattle,  Washin^'t»)n — its 
motK),  "Be  just  and  fear  not" — its  "proprietor,"  H.  B. 
Jayne— its  editor,  (-aptain  Emil  Franke — its  printer,  A. 
A.  Sherman. 

Prmcipai  lead  articles  all  discussed  the  Panama 
Canal  tolls,  and  were  mainly  concerned  with  getting 
adopted  a  p)licy  which  would  favor  American  flag 
ships  in  the  application  of  tolls  for  using  the  canal. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Pacific  Coast  readers  are 
three  items  appearing  as  news  in  this  number. 

( 1)  A  page  article  is  made  up  of  notes  fnnn  specifi- 
cations written  by  Cleo.  W.  Dickie,  N.  A.  and  M.  E., 
of  2-1  California  Street,  San  I'rancisco,  for  a  new 
steamer  to  be  built  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Company.  This 
steamer  was  built  by  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company  at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  and  christened  Con- 
gress. "Pacific  Marine  Review  notes  with  regret  that 
this  fine  vessel  will  be  a  coal  burner,  which,  no  doubt, 
and  justly  so,  is  due  to  the  Pacific  Q)ast  Ct)mpany"s 
large  interest  in  coal  mining  properties."  Congress 
has  had  a  checkered  career,  first  in  the  Pacific  coast- 
wise trade,  then  as  the  Nanking  in  the  transpacific 
trade  of  the  China  Mail  S.S.  Co.,  and  now  as  the  Emma 
Alexander  in  the  fleet  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Lines, 
Ltd. 

(2)  Motorship  Selandia  (first  of  the  East  Asiatic 
Company  seagoing  motorships)  had,  on  February  11, 
completed  a  very  successful  trial  trip  off  Copenhagen. 
Bormerster  &  Wain,  the  builders  of  ship  and  engines, 
had  two  sister  nn)torsiiips.  the  Fionia  and  the  Jutlandia. 
at  their  outfitting  dock  nearing  completion  for  the 
same  owners.  Six  smaller  vessels  for  the  same  fleet 
were  on  order. 

The  Selandia  is  still  in  service,  and  has  covered 
I,200,0(K)  miles.  She  was  sold  by  her  original  owners 
a  few  months  back,  and  is  now  named  Norseman. 

(3)  A  full-page  obituar)-  recorded  the  death  of 
Charles  Page,  noted  Proctor  in  Admiralty,  whose  st)n, 
Charles  R.  Page,  has  just  been  elected  president  of 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company,  as  recorded  else- 
where in  the  present  issue. 

Charles  Page,  son  of  an  American  physician,  was 
born  in  Valparaiso  in  March,  18i7,  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1868,  completed  his  education  in  Germany.  In 
1870  he  came  to  San  Francisco  and  entered  Admiralty 


law  practice.  In  1896  he  founded  the  law  hrin  of  Page 
and  Mc<^utchen,  which  grew  intt)  Page,  Mc<^utchcn, 
Knight  and  Olney.  He  was  president  of  the  California 
Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  and  for  many 
years  a  director  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Com- 
pany. A  great  scholar  and  student,  speaking  and  writ- 
ing fluently  in  English,  Spanish,  French  and  German, 
Clharles  Page  was  one  of  the  best  known  and  best  be- 
loved members  of  the  California  bar. 

An  interesting  item  describes  the  very  convenient  re- 
pair scow  of  the  Standard  Boiler  Works,  Seattle,  which 
is  ecjuipped  with  p)werful  air  compressors,  electric 
welding  ei|uipment,  all  types  of  machinery  necessary  for 
boiler  repairs,  and  an  electric  light  plant  of  great  capa- 
city, so  that  when  this  barge  is  towed  alongside  a  vessel 
needing  boiler  repairs,  her  fire  rooms  and  boilers  can 
be  fl(M)ded  with  light  from  the  plant  on  the  barge. 

Prince  Rupert,  at  the  end  of  its  second  year  as  a 
p<3rt,  showed  an  advance  of  62  per  cent  in  tonnage 
of  cargo,  and  a  record  of  over  14,000  passengers 
through  the  f)ort. 

After  ten  lean  years  the  ocean  freight  rates  had  be- 
gun to  look  satisfactory  to  the  shipowner  and  appalling 
t»)  the  shipper.  Sailing  vessels  were  still  quite  promi- 
nent in  the  Pacific  Coast  charter  lists. 

Comment  on  Lloyd's  Register  reptirt  for  1911  re- 
veals the  following  interesting  situation: 

Total  number  of  vessels  classed  670 

Total  gross  tonnage  vessels  classed  -     1.373,399 

Total  number  of  steamers  603 

Total  number  of  sailing  vessels  67 

Total  gross  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  16,808 

Only  six  of  the  steamers  were  fitted  for  burning  oil 
under  boilers. 

One  steamer,  the  Shinyo  Maru,  had  turbines  in- 
stalled. 

Two  steamers  had  rtxiprocating  engine  and  turbine 
conibination. 

One,  the  S.S.  Holzapfel  I,  had  a  gas  engine  worked 
from  a  suction  "^  gas  plant,  and  her  engine  was  con- 
nected to  the  shaft  through  a  hydraulic  "transformer."* 

The  Alaska  Coast  Company  had  recently  elected 
H.  F.  Alexander  president  and  C.  W.  Wiley  manager. 

The  Seattle  Ginstruction  and  Dry  DiK'k  Company 
had  five  whalers  under  construction. 


[*Thi>  clutch  and  engine  were  the  fira  of  their  kind  to  b«  inMAllcd 
on  Ktard  thip.  The  e«p<-"""-"'  >*  ■•  Kj.  k,.l  K,»  il,,  (ikc  ^  C. 
Holtapfel,   prrudent    of   '  Company 

4nd  a  great  induMnal  chti  .  a  method 

of  uiing  cheap  coji  riiri<ivciv  a*  a  marinr  mri  ] 
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Now  Full  Speed  Ahead  with 


Pacific-American  Shipping 

I  or  ihv  UHf  of  thf  layout  on  lh«'  facinK  paKi-  wt-  an-  jndfbtfd  lo  tht-  courtesy  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  It 
depicts  scenes  on  the  San  I'rancisco  Kmbarcadero  and  on  board  the  ship  itself,  showing  the  acti\ities  incident  lo 
the  loadin,\;  of  car^o  alxiard  the  S.S.  President  H(Miver,  of  the  Dollar  Lines,  and  the  raising  of  steam  on  that 
v«»>i«"l.   preparatory   to  her  Ki-ttinj{  away  as  the   first    .American  liner  to  clear  the  (Golden  liate  after  the  late  100 

days  of  shippinK  tie  up. 


UR  Pacific-American  Mer- 
chant Marine  is  now  in 
the  condition  symbolized 
by  this  very  well  p)sed 
snapshot,  taken  by  our 
Portland  correspondent 
and  showing  Captain  Hd- 
ward  Anderson,  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  cargo 
steamer  S.  S.  Floridian, 
framed  in  the  new  Mackay 
Radio  Direction  Finder 
Loop  aboard  tliat  vessel.  All  elements  of  the  far-flung 
interests  of  American  Commerce  on  the  Pacific  are 
looking  forward  confidently  to  a  future  full  of  prom- 
ise, and  preparing  themselves  with  the  most  up-to-date 
and  efllicient  mental  and  physical  equipment  for  find- 
ing and  transmitting  intelligence  that  will  enable  op- 
erating management  to  move  in  the  right  direction 
with  precision,  safety,  and  a  fair  assurance  of  reast)n- 
able  profits. 

Ships  are  moving  again  on  all  the  established 
routes — 

Goods  of  commerce  are  ready  to  fill  the  holds  of 
these  ships  in  volume  and  variety  ec]ual  to,  if  not  ex- 
ceeding, the  figures  of  the  boom  days  before  the  late 
depression — 

For  some  months  ahead  the  intercoastal  vessels  will 
he  running  full  in  both  directions — 

Our  Pacific  Coastwise  merchant  marine  is  faced  with 
the  problem  of  maintaining  rates  at  levels  competitive 
with  railroads,  and  bus  and  truck  door  deliveries,  in 
the  face  of  mounting  terminal  costs — 

On  overseas  routes  the  volume  of  trade  is  tremen- 
dous and  is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  competition  is 
very  keen  and  our  national  px)licy  is  uncertain — 

Our  shipbuilding  costs  are  high,  and  are  increasing, 
but  can  be  offset  under  a  liberal  and  firm  interpreta- 
tion of  the  most  recent  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

The  above  is,  we  think,  a  fair  appraisement  of  the 
present  conditions  in  the  Pacific-American  Merchant 
Marine  sti  far  as  these  conditions  can  be  expressed  in 
general  statements. 

Granting  this  to  be  so,  it  would  seem  that  bef»)re 
we  can  arrive  at  that  much  to  be  desired  consummation 
we  must  make  some  changes  in  our  merchant  marine 
picture.  We  have  studied  this  picture  for  many  years, 
and  it  is  our  opinion  (which  we  find  is  backed  by  the 
mature  judgment  of  American  operators  of  lt)ng  ex- 
perience) that  the  certain  changes  are  imperative  and 
should  be  made  promptly. 


We  are  now  operating  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine under  a  Maritiine  Commission.  The  law  provides 
that  this  contmission  shall  have  five  members.  As  at 
present  constituted,  it  has  only  three  members,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  as  temp<jrary  stop  gaps  just 
before  the  elecfit)n.  None  of  the  commissioners  has  had 
any  experience  with  commercial  shipping.  Five  com- 
missioners should  be  promptly  appointed,  all  selected 
for  their  commercial  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  marine  transportation,  and  at  least  one  of 
them  should  be  frt)m  the  Pacific  Giast. 

This  commission,  so  constituted,  should  ctxjpcrate 
with  established  American  shipowners  to  make  the 
American  Merchant  Marine — coastwise,  intercoastal, 
and  overseas — serve  as  an  efficient  unit  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  American  Commerce  under  the  American  flag. 
The  Maritime  Commission  is  not  constituted  for  the 
purpt)se  of  coddling  shipowners  nor  for  championing 
the  cause  of  maritime  laKir,  but  for  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole  in  the  en- 
tire American  Merchant  Marine.  Its  policy,  therefore, 
should  be  directed  towards  the  most  safe  and  the  most 
economical  marine  transptirt  of  American  citizens  and 
American  cargo. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  starting  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  on  the  road  to  being  most  safe  and 
most  economical  would  be  to  eliminate  from  our  statute 
botiks  all  of  the  outworn  and  ancient  laws  and  rules 
that  still  threaten  to  choke  the  ship  operator  in  a  collar 
of  red  tape. 

Another  angle  for  economy  would  be  to  c»x»perate 
with  the  shipowner  in  having  the  Panama  Canal  tolls 
reduced  to  a  reasonable  compensatory  level. 

A  third  economy  measure  often  proposed  is  the 
elimination  of  government  competition.  The  merchant 
marine  could  and  should  handle  all  peace  time  trans- 
port for  both  branches  of  the  military  senice.  It  could 
and  should  handle  the  business  now  enjoyed  by  the 
government-owned  Panama  Canal  Steamship  Line. 
TTiese  eliminations  could  be  made  with  profit  to  the 
national  budget  and  with  great  benefit  to  our  merchant 
marine. 

There  are  a  few  very  simple  common  sense  actions, 
some  of  which  ct)uld  easily  be  consummated  and  others 
greatly  advanced  by  a  strong  Maritime  Cunimission 
cooperating  with  the  industry. 

Given  ct>iperati«)n  of  this  character  at  Washington, 
the  American  ship*)wner  and  operator  will  very  quickly 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  put  on  full  steam  ahead  in 
the  ocean  trade  lanes,  and  to  get  his  share  of  the  mari- 
time commerce  of  the  wt)rld. 


Geared  Turbines  for  New  Tankers 


Four  new  tank  steamers  have  recently  been  ordered 
from  the  Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Diydock  Co.,  Kearny, 
N.  J.,  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  to  aug- 
ment its  fleet  of  modern  steam  turbine-driven  bulk  oil 
tankers.  These  vessels,  measuring  440  feet  between 
perpendiculars,  66^2  feet  beam,  34  feet  6  inches  mold- 
ed depth,  and  28  feet  draft,  are  to  be  propelled  by  high 
pressure  steam  equipment  of  the  type  which  has  proved 
both  economical  and  highly  reliable  on  the  tankers 
G.  Harrison  Smith  and  W.  S.  Farish. 

In  each  ship  steam  will  be  generated  by  two  Foster- 
Wheeler  boilers  at  a  gage  pressure  of  400  pounds  per 
square  inch  at  the  superheater  outlet.  The  steam  tem- 
perature at  full  load  is  to  be  750°  F.,  which  is  not  to 
vary  more  than  15°  F.  at  all  loads  between  25  per  cent 
load  and  50  per  cent  overload.  The  boilers  have  econo- 
mizer sections,  but  no  air  heaters. 

The  geared  turbine  propelling  units,  which  are  to  be 
built  by  the  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  have  a  normal  rating  of  3000  shaft  horsepower  at  90 
r.p.m.  propeller  speed,  and  a  maximum  rating  of  3300 
horsepower  at  93  r.p.m.   They  are   of  the  cross  com- 


BJeeder  Connection, 
Motor.. 


pound  type,  with  double  reduction  gears,  and  differ 
from  the  turbines  of  the  Smith  and  the  Farish  in  that 
the  pinion  speed  of  the  high  pressure  turbine  has  been 
increased  to  6000  r.p.m.,  while  the  low  pressure  turbine 
turns  at  5000  r.p.m.,  both  at  90  r.p.m.,  propeller  speed. 
Also,  the  two  gear  reductions  are  to  be  combined  in  a 
single  casing,  resulting  in  some  saving  in  space  and 
weight.  A  vacuum  of  28^/4  inches  is  to  be  maintained 
by  a  Foster-Wheeler  condenser.  The  boiler  feed  will  be 
heated  regeneratively  in  three  tubular  heaters,  two  re- 
ceiving steam  at  100  pounds  and  35  pounds  absolute 
pressure,  respectively,  at  full  load,  from  connections  on 
the  high  pressure  casing,  and  one  receiving  steam  at  6 
pounds  absolute  from  the  low  pressure  casing.  On  each 
ship  there  will  be  two  De  Laval  turbine-driven  two- 
stage  centrifugal  boiler  feed  pumps,  each  to  deliver  65 
gallons  per  minute  against  1,160  feet  head  at  6000 
r.p.m.,  with  70  pounds  pressure  on  the  suction.  The 
boiler  feed  turbines  exhaust  to  one  of  the  feed  heaters 
against  back  pressure. 

At  sea  the  motor-driven  auxiliaries  will  receive  cur- 
rent from  a  generator  coupled  to  the  low  pressure  in- 
termediate gear  shaft,  but  for  use  in  port  and  as  stand- 
bys  there  will  also  be  two  300  kw.  generators  driven  at 
1200  r.p.m.  by  De  Laval  geared  turbines  running  at 
10,000  r.p.m.  These  units  operate  on  steam  at  375 
pounds  gage  and  725°  F.,  exhausting  to  28iA  inch  vac- 
uum. A  DeLaval  centrifugal  purifier  with  lead-lined 
bowl  for  lubricating  oil,  of  a  capacity  of  150  gallons 
per  hour,  will  be  installed  on  each  ship.  The  turning 
gear  for  the  main  unit  will  include  a  De  Laval  double 
reduction  wonn  gear.  The  main  thrust  bearing,  of  the 
Kingsbury  type,  will  be  located  forward  of  the  slow 
speed  gear. 

Under  full  load  conditions,  the  power  plant  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  fuel  consumption  for  all  purposes  of 
around  0.58  pounds  of  class  C  bunker  oil  per  shaft 
horsepower  per  hour. 


Plan  and  side  and 
,  end  elevation  of  De 
Laval  turbines  for 
new  tankers  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  Jersey. 
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The  word 


"t'ancelled"  was  inscribt'd  on   face  of   tht-  abovi-  lict-nse  at  the  dirt-ttion  of  the  Hureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navixatiun.  As  used  here  it  means  "Specimen  Copy." 


At  the  end  of  the  February  installment  the  check  of 
the  energy  problem  on  turbines  was  left  somewhat  up 
in  the  air.  Those  who  have  been  ft)llowinn  this  series 
will  remember  that  we  started  with  a  pound  of  steam 
■t  350  pound  pre.ssure  and  assumed  a  heat  dnip  of  22.'> 
B.  T.  r.  and  then  figured  forces  and  velocities.  Check- 
inK  back  from  these,  we  abruptly  stopped  at  I7.'>.(H)() 
foot  pounds  of  energy  in  the  1  pound  of  steam.  We 
should  have  taken  one  obvious  further  step  and  divided 
this  figure  by  77S  foot  pounds  ti»  get  22.'>  K.  T.  1°.,  the 
fixure  with  which  we  started. 

We  discussed  in  our  last  article  the  forces  and  ve- 
locities of  the  reaction  turbine,  in  which  a  nuzzle  is 
pushed  backward  by  the  reaction  forces  of  the  jet,  its 
movement  resisted  by  the  load  which  it  drives.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  the  principle  of  the  rocket.  The  reaction 
principle  is  the  basis  of  the  Parsons  turbine;  also  that 
used  by  many  other  manufacturers. 

In  practice,  however,  steam  is  not  supplied  through 
the  shaft  as  described  for  the  theoretical  nozzle.  In- 
stead, the  pressure  is  dropped  (steam  expanded)  in  two 
equal  parts,  the  first  through  a  stationary  nozzle  im- 
mediately ahead  of  the  moving  nozzle,  and  the  ."-econd 
part   through   the   latter.   The  steam   issuing    from   the 


I 


^^ 
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i  IK.  1:  Pariont,  or  purr  rrjctiun  turbinr.  Suiionjrv'  noriirt  and 
tnovinu  nuizle«.  Jol  M  rijjht  indicjtrt  pjlh  of  strani  is  vu-*»rtl  with 
mp*ct  to  frame  and  itjiionjry  part*.  Jcl  ai  irfl  indii'jlr%  pach  as 
viawcd  with  rrsprci  to  ihr  moving  noiJJrs.  If  rnirancr  rd|{'s  ai* 
rfiaped  ai  ihown  dolfrd  on  two  Irfl  hand  no7zlrv  and  vrlorilir* 
WUMrd  acrordinKly.  the  turbinr  ha.i  «omr  impuluvr  forrr*.  and  ii 
nflfd  lh»  impultr-rraction  type.  Thi»  i«  thr  caic  with  moil  modem 
rranion    unit*. 


in,,...,.  .-.,i]rT,.»  <  jn.Jun  l'....(u  S  S  C. 
Last  month  %tr  published  a  picture  of  British  torpedo  boat  Turbinia, 
thr  first  sragoinK  strain  turbine  installation.  Here  is  the  S.  S. 
Princess  Patricia,  formerly  Queen  Alexandria.  Built  on  the  Clyde 
by  Denny  Bros,  in  IWi.  she.  with  her  sistrr  ship,  the  King  Edward. 
was  the  first  commercial  seagoing  turbinr  installation.  She  operated 
on  the  British  Columbia  coast  for  2)  yearv  and  was  broken  up  (or 

scrap  last  month. 

fir-st  and  stationary  nozzle  will  be  accelerated  to  velo- 
city, V,  and.  by  allowing  the  second,  or  moving,  nozzle 
to  have  a  velocity  V  in  the  same  direction,  the  steam 
will  enter  the  second  nozzle  with  no  relative  velocity 
(difference  in  speed  of  two  moving  objects).  Thence  it 
will  again  expand  through  the  moving  nozzle  to  a  rela- 
tive velocity,  V,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
moving  nozzle.  Thus  the  steam  is  left  practically  sta- 
tionary in  space,  the  condition  necessary  to  remove  all 
of  its  energy. 

This  combination  of  a  stationary  and  moving  nozzle 
constitutes  a  reaction  turbine.  By  placing  a  series  of 
such  nozzles  around  the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  and 
similar  stationary'  nozzles  in  a  casing  ahead  of  the 
wheel,  we  have  a  workable  unit. 
#  Compounding  or  Staging 

The  speed  of  our  turbine,  or  wheel,  and  itj*  diameter 
determine  the  velocity,  V,  of  the  nozzle. 
RPM  X  D  X  pi 

V= where  V  is  velocity  of  nozzle  in 

60 
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RPM 
feet  per  second,    -.,    is  revolutions  per  second,  D  is  di- 

60 
ameter  of  wheel  in  feet  measured  at  center  of  nozzles, 
pi  is  a  Greek  letter  used  to  represent  the  ratio  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter;  thus,  circum- 
ference =  pi  X  D  =  3.1416  D. 

Suppose  we  wanted  a  speed  of  3000  r.p.m.,  then  noz- 
zle velocity  would  be,   for  a   3   foot  diameter  wheel, 
3000  X  3  X  3.1416 


V  = 


60 


472  feet  per  second. 


This  is  much  less  than  the  velocity  calculated  for 
our  theoretical  nozzle  under  350  lbs.  per  square  inch 
steam  pressure.  Our  only  choice  is  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sure, hence  the  difference  in  heat  content  per  pound 
of  steam,  between  the  admission  to  and  exhaust  from 
the  nozzle.  As  developed  previously,  V  =  223.7  VHi-H, 


or,  Hj  -  H, 


V2 


223.7- 


where  V  is  velocity  of  jet  issu- 


ing from  a  nozzle,  in  feet  per  second;  iHj  is  heat  con- 
tent per  pound  of  steam  at  entrance  to,  and  H,  is  same 
at  exhaust  from  nozzle  in  B.  T.  U.  per  lb. 

There  will  be  approximately  10  per  cent  loss  in  ve- 
locity due  to  friction  in  nozzle,  and  another  loss  due  to 
the  angle  of  the  issuing  steam  jet.  The  nozzle  must 
direct  the  jet  slightly  away  from  the  wheel  to  clear  it. 
If  the  jet  were  directed  along  the  line  of  motion  of  the 
nozzles  it  would  interfere  with  the  oncoming  nozzles. 
Since  the  effective  velocity  is  only  that  part  or  com- 
ponent of  the  actual  velocity  which  is  along  the  line  of 
motion  of  nozzle,  we  must  have  a  jet  velocity  in  excess 
of  the  nozzle  velocity.  An  angle  of  20  degrees  will  ade- 
quately clear  the  jet  from  the  wheel,  which  means  that 
approximately  94  per  cent  of  jet  velocity  is  effective. 
Combining  this  with  90  per  cent  (10  per  cent  friction 
loss)  we  have  .94  x  .90  =^  .846,  and  theoretical  velocity 
V  (472)- 

must  be  ;  thus  H^  -  H„  =  ^   (223.7)=  = 

.846  '        (.846)2 

6.2  B.  T.  U. 

This  is  equivalent  to  approximately  20  lbs.  per  square 
inch  drop  in  pressure  through  the  nozzle  from  our  ori- 
ginal 3'50.  We  would  require  a  similar  drop  in  pressure 
through  the  stationary  nozzle  to  allow  the  steam  to 
overtake  the  moving  nozzle,  or  a  total  of  only  40  lbs. 
per  square  inch  for  the  pair.  Thus  we  would  need  a 
good  many  sets  of  stationary  and  moving  nozzles  to 
drop  the  pressure  to  a  low  exhaust  pressure.  Allowing 
the  same  B.  T.  U.  difference  for  each  set,  the  corre- 
sponding pressure  rapidly  becomes  less,  so  that  from 
25  to  perhaps  over  100  sets  are  required  for  different 
conditions. 

If  we  were  to  admit  the  350  lbs.  per  square  inch  pres- 
sure to  a  turbine  exhausting  at  28.5  inch  vacuum,  there 
would  be  approximately  400  B.  T.  U.  available  for  use- 
ful work  per  pound  of  steam.  Then  at  6.2  B.  T.  U.  per 
nozzle,  or  12.4  B.  T.  U.  per  pair,  we  would  require 
400 

=  32  sets.  However,  if  divided  into  4  or  6  or  more 

12.4 

groups,  each  group  having  larger  diameter  wheels  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  volume  of  steam  as  we 
reach  the  lower  pressures,  we  would  have  higher  ve- 
locities, hence  higher  B.  T.  U.  differences  in  the  lower 
pressure  end,  which  would  reduce  the  number  of  sets 


Fig.  2:  Rateau,  or  pure  impulse  turbine.  Nozzles  stationary.  Jet 
velocity  V.  Buckets  moving  at  velocity  U.  Jet  shown  at  right 
indicates  path  of  steam  as  viewed  with  respect  to  the  stationary 
parts.  Jet  at  left  indicates  path  as  viewed  with  respect  to  the 
moving  buckets. 

needed.  Each  group  would  be  calculated  separately. 
For  simplicity,  let  us  take  the  entire  unit  of  32  turbines 
compounded  together  on  one  shaft. 

For  each  pound  of  steam  per  second  flowing  through, 

V 

the  force  on  the  moving  nozzle  is  F  =  (see  last 

32.2 
article).  This  is  the  net  force,  because  in  this  turbine 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  steam,  due  to  its  weight  mov- 
ing at  the  velocity  V  just  before  it  enters  the  moving 
nozzle,  is  supplied  by  the  stationary  nozzle  which  it 
has  just  left.  Velocity,  V,  in  direction  of  motion  is  472 

472 

feet  per  second ;  thus  reaction  force  is  F  =  = 

32.2 
14.64  lbs.  on  the  nozzle.  (') 

For  the  32  sets  of  nozzles,  total  force  (F)  is  14.64  x 
32=  468  lbs.  Energy  per  second  (E)  =  F  x  D.  D  is  dis- 
tance moved  each  second  and  equals  V  =  472  feet.  Sub- 
stituting numerical  values  we  get  E=  468  x  472  = 
221,000  foot  pounds  each  second.  The  heat  energy 
available  is  400  B.  T.  U.  per  second.  At  778  foot  pounds 
per  B.  T.  U.,  the  input  =  400  x  778  =  311,200  foot 
pounds  per  second.  Therefore  the  efficiency  which  is 

output  , ,  ,      221,000         „.  .     ,,x   Ti 

— -. — ^--— would  be— — i-— -  =71  per  cent.   (-)  Horse- 
input  311,200  ^ 

power  developed  =  — ^^- —  =  402  HP  for  each  pound 

of  steam  per  second.  Steam  rate  is  usually  measured  in 
pounds  of  steam  per  HP  hour.  1  hour  =  3600  seconds, 

so  the  steam  rate  =-^^  =8.9  lbs.  per  HP  hour. 

If  we  were  designing  a  turbine  for  4020  HP  instead 
of  402  HP,  we  would  arrange  the  openings  in  the  nozzles 
so  that  they  would  be  large  enough  to  pass  10  times 
the   amount  of  steam,  i.e.   10   pounds   per  second,   or 


'  Many  nozzles  on  one  wheel  or  drum  will  be  used  to  pass  the 
steam.  Our  one  pound  of  steam  will  divide  equally  over  them  all, 
each  having  its  share  of  this  force,  the  total  being  the  14.64  lbs., 
just  as  though  only  one  nozzle  were  used. 

-  This  efficiency  has  included  only  friction  loss  in  nozzles  and  loss 
due  to  excess  velocity  required  because  of  angle  of  jet  required  to 
clear  the  following  nozzles.  Other  losses  will  be  radiation,  wind- 
age, bearings,  impact,  and  steam  friction  losses.  However,  since 
all  losses  return  their  equivalent  energy  to  the  steam  as  heat,  they 
may  be  partially  recovered  in  nozzles  further  down  in  pressure. 
This  recovery  or  reheat  factor  compensates  for  other  losses  men- 
tioned, so  that  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  turbine  may  be  from 
65  to  75  per  cent  less  in  small  units,  more  in  larger  sizes. 
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■li.OOO  pounds  per  hour.  In  a  lati-r  artitlc  wi-  will  .show 
luw  the  size  of  the  nozzle  in  proportioned  for  a  .speci- 
led  amount  of  steum. 

If  the  turbine  is  standinR  .still  or  just  startitiK.  with 

ilocity  of  moving  nozzles  practically  zero,  the  reaction 

■  irce.  F,  on  them  is  the  same  as  j^iven  above,  but  the 

tationar>'  nozzles,  just  ahead  of  them,  now  discharxe 

.  jet  of  steam  at  velocity  V  into  the  movinK  nozzles,  and 

fie  impact  or  impulse  force  will  also  be  of  a  value,  F, 

.  that  under  this  condition  the  force  on  moving  noz- 

It'S  is  2F.  If  allowed  to  move  at  a  velocity  of  2V  the 

.action  force  will  be  zero,  for  the  reason  jtiven  in  our 

revioua    article;    hence    2V'    is    the    top.    or    runaway, 

peed. 

In  general  we  can  say  that  the  force,  or  turning  ef- 

>rt   (called  torque)   of  the  turbine  at  standstill  with 

full   st«;am    openings   will   be   approximately   twice    its 

normal    full   load,  full  speed,  value.  Torque  gradually 

decreases  to  normal  as  speed  increases  to  its   full  or 

normal  value,  and  torque  further  decreases  to  zero  as 

-peed   increases   beyond  normal   and  approaches  twice 

•rmal. 
•  Impulsive  forces 

As  stated  before,  the  principal  object  in  designing 
our  moving  element  is  to  bring  the  velocity  of  the  jet 
to  zero,  or  as  close  to  this  as  possible,  thus  removing  its 
kinetic  energy,  transforming  it  to  mechanical  energy. 
There  is  another  method  of  accomplishing  this,  other 
than  allowing  the  nozzle  to  move  at  the  velocity  of  the 
jet.  This  other  method  is  called  the  impulse  principle. 
If  we  use  a  stationary  nozzle  as  before,  directing  a 
jet  of  steam  at  velocity,  V,  the  moving  element,  we 
would  have,  so  far,  the  same  arrangement  as  for  the 
reaction  principle.  But,  instead  of  having  nozzles  on 
the  moving  element,  we  have  vanes  or  curved  surfaces 
to  intercept  the  jet  and  redirect  it  backward,  and, 
further,  have  enough  space  between  these  vanes,  some- 
times called  buckets,  to  pass  all  the  steam  necessary 
without  any  restriction,  hence  no  pressure  drop  in 
passing,  we  will  have  an  impulsive  force  on  these  vanes 
due  to  the  force  of  the  jet,  and  to  the  redirection  of  it 
backward. 

Furthermore,  if  we  allow  the  velocity  of  the  vanes, 

V 
U,  to  be  one-half  of  velocity  of  jet,  U  =  — ;  the  jet  will 

2 
be  practically  stationary  after  leaving  the  vanes. 

To  illustrate  this,  suppose  that  we  have  a  coiled  rope 
on  the  deck,  and  pass  one  end  through  a  single  part 
block,  then  secure  this  end  to  the  deck.  Now  move  the 
block  along  the  deck  a  distance  of  10  feet.  You  will 
find  that  20  feet  of  the  rope  has  paid  out.  In  like  man- 
ner move  the  block  at  a  velocity,  U,  3  feet  per  second. 
The  rope  will  pay  out  at  a  velocity,  V,  of  6  feet  per 
second.  But  no  matter  what  velocities  we  choose,  as 

V 
long  a«  U  =  —  the  rope  leaving  the  block  is  stationary 

2 
and  lies  motionless  on  the  deck.  If  we  now  change  the 
rope  into  a  jet  of  steam  directed  against  a  moving 
curved  surface  forcing  it  backward,  and  adjust  the  ve- 
locity, U,  of  the  surface,  or  bucket,  to  one-half  of  ve- 
locity, V,  of  the  jet,  it  too  will  leave  the  bucket  and  be 
stationary  in  space. 


Since  the  jet  is  dectliTated  or  slowed  down  from  ve- 
locity, V,  to  practically  zero,  the  impulsive  force  as  be- 


fore will  be  F  = 


32.2 


when  V  is  velocity  of  jet  in  feet 


per  second;  F  is  force  in  pounds  for  1  pound  of  steam 
per  second.  Energy  transformed  would  be  E  =  F  x  D 
when  E  is  foot  pounds  of  work  done  each  second,  F  is 
impulsive  force  in  jwunds,  D  is  distance  covered  by 
bucket  in  1  second;  then  since  D        U  and  U  =  V.  E  = 

"2" 
V     X     V  -     V 
32^       '2     32.2x2 

This  is  apparently  one-half  of  the  amount  recovered 
from  the  reactive  jet,  because  bucket  moves  one-half 
velocity  of  reaction  nozzle  with  the  same  force.  How- 
ever, we  must  remember  that  to  get  the  force  F  and 
velocity  V  on  the  reactive  nozzle  we  had  to  have  an- 
other and  stationary  nozzle  ahead  of  it  to  accelerate 
steam  to  velocity,  V,  so  that  it  could  enter  the  nozzle 
without  impact  or  confusion.  This  took  twice  the  heat 
drop  (H,-H  J  ;  i.  e.  both  the  stationary  and  the  moving 
nozzle  each  took  a  heat  drop  and  each  imparted  the 
velocity,  V,  to  a  jet  to  get  the  force  F  and  convert  the 
energy,  E. 

Thus,  for  the  same  heat  drop,  the  impulse  principle 
gives  higher  velocity  of  jet,  lower  velocity  of  bucket 
or  moving  element,  correspondingly  higher  force,  and 
the  same  energy  conversion. 

Let  us  take  the  same  400  B.  T.  U.  heat  drop  and  con- 
vert it  in  an  impulse  turbine,  using  same  speed  and 
diameter  of  wheels. 

Bucket  velocity  U  =  472  feet  per  second.  V  ==  2U  = 
944  feet  per  second  effective  jet  velocity.  Using  same 
losses  due  to  friction  and  angle  of  entrance  and  exit, 

we  have:  H,  -  H.  =-i?llll     (223.7)=  -  24.8  B.  T.  U. 

(.846)  = 
each  set. 

400  =  16.1  or  16  seta  of  nozzles  and  buckets. 

24.8 

Force,  F,  =    V    =   944  =  24.28  lbs.  per  set. 
32.2        "32:2" 
Total  force  =  16  x  24.28  =  468  lbs.  Same  total  force  as 
with  reaction  turbine.  E  =  468  x  472        221,000  foot 
lbs.  each  second,  same  as  other  turbine.  Hence,  HP  and 
efficiency  will  also  be  the  same. 

These  two  illustrations  of  turbine  design  are  ex- 
tremely elementary,  leaving  out  many  refinements, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  later  articles. 

The  terms  nozzle,  bucket,  vane,  and  blade  are  fre- 
quently used  without  correct  distinction.  Here  we  use 
the  word  nozzle  to  mean  an  opening  through  which 
steam  passes,  having  two  decided  differences  from 
buckets,  vanes,  or  blades.  They  are: 

(1)  The  area  of  the  opening  is  restricted  with  respect 
to  the  volume  of  steam  pa.ssing,  hence  steam  is  forced 
through  it  by  a  pressure  difference  between  the  en- 
trance and  exit.  Except  for  a  few  cases  of  first  stage 
nozzles  on  small  units,  the  exit  area  is  reduced  and 
less  than  the  entrance  area. 

(2)  There  is  a  pressure  drop  from  the  entrance  to 
the  exit,  hence  they  must  be  designed  to  withstand  the 
pre.ssure  difference.  This  is  an  important  distinction 
with  the  moving  nozzles. 
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Fig.  3:  Curtis,  or  velocity  compounded  impulse  turbine.  Nearly  all 
turbines  use  this  principle  in  the  first  stage  and  reversing  section. 
Jet  at  right  indicates  flow  of  steam  as  viewed  with  respect  to 
frame  or  fixed  parts.  Jet  at  left  as  viewed  with  respect  to  moving 
buckets. 

The  term  buckets  is  generally  used  to  apply  to  the 
moving  curved  surfaces  of  turbines  using  the  impulse 
principle,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Rateau  prin- 
ciple, after  the  inventor.  These  turbines  -wiW  also  have 
stationary  buckets  when  velocity  compounding  is  em- 
ployed after  the  Curtis  principle.  No  pressure  drop 
exists  between  entrance  and  exit  opening.  The  areas 
of  openings  are  more  than  enough  to  pass  all  the  steam 
admitted  to  them. 

The  terms  vanes  or  blades  are  usually  associated 
with  the  curved  surfaces,  moving  or  stationary,  in  the 
Parsons  or  reaction  turbine.  By  placing  them  close  to- 
gether and  directing  the  leaving  edge  back  and  closing 
it  up  to  the  adjacent  vane,  the  two  vanes  constitute  a 
nozzle,  necessary  for  this  type  of  turbine. 


The  reader  is  encouraged  to  refer  to  the  many  text- 
books and  technical  publications  on  the  subject  and 
study  the  figures  and  illustrations,  comparing  with  the 
foregoing  general  discussion.  Also  compare  this  with 
your  general  observations  of  the  interior  of  steam  tur- 
bines. The  accompanying  figures  show  the  basic  prin- 
ciples involved  in  all  modern  steam  turbines. 

Figure  3  shows  the  velocity  compounded,  Curtis,  ar- 
rangement of  buckets.  Hence  the  velocity  V  may  be  as 
much  as  four  times  the  bucket  velocity  U,  and  is  re- 
duced to  approximately  zero  in  two  steps,  the  first  half 
removed  in  first  row  of  moving  buckets;  then  after 
being  reversed  in  direction  in  the  stationary  interme- 
diates, the  other  half  is  removed  in  the  second  row 
of  moving  buckets. 

Some  of  the  smaller  turbines,  used  for  auxiliaries, 
apply  the  re-entrant  principle,  in  which  the  velocity 
V  is  4  or  more  times  the  bucket  velocity  U.  The  jet, 
after  leaving  moving  buckets  with  nearly  half  its  origi- 
nal velocity,  is  redirected  by  suitable  channels  back 
onto  the  same  row  of  moving  buckets,  passing  through 
them  in  the  opposite  direction,  giving  up  nearly  all  its 
velocity. 

Another  form  of  re-entrant  principle  is  to  cause  the 
jet  to  whirl  in  a  spiral,  making  from  2  or  3  to  perhaps 
6  or  8  complete  turns  of  the  spiral.  The  directing  sur- 
faces are  one-half  in  a  moving  wheel,  and  one  half  in  a 
stationary  casing.  The  same  jet  striking  the  same  slot- 
ted wheel  several  times  causes  it  to  move  under  the 
impulse  forces. 

Our  next  article  will  discuss  how  much  steam  flows 
through  nozzles,  how  they  should  be  proportioned,  and 
how  the  HP  and  size  of  turbines  are  determined. 
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Arthur  V.  Hollinger    Chief  eng. 


Ist  asst.  eng. 
2nd  asst.  eng. 
2nd  asst.  eng. 
2nd  asst.  ens. 

2nd  aaat.  eng. 
3rd  aaat.  eng. 
3rd  aaat.  eng. 
3rd  aaat.  eng. 
3rd  asst.  eng. 
3rd  asst.  eng. 
(Milef  eng. 
2nd  asHl    eng. 

LOS  ANGELES 

.Master 
Chief  mate 
2nd    mate 
2nd   mate 
2nd  mate 
Chief   mate 
Chief  eng. 
2nd  asst.  eng. 


0.'*«.  any  GT 
OSS.  any  GT 
OSS,  any  GT 
OSS,  any  GT 

OSS.  any  GT 
OSS,  any  GT 
OSS.  any  <;T 
O.SS.  any  GT 
OSS.  any  GT 
O.SS.  any  GT 
O.MS,  any  GT 
O.MS.  any  GT 


George  R.   Miller 
James  A.  Ciosland 
Wilmer  F.  Lewis 
Albert  M.   Hussey 


HONOLULU 

Master 
Master 
2nd  mate 
2nd  asst.  eng. 


John  van  der  Dussen  Ist  asst.  eng. 
.Morris  E.  English       Ch.  mate  &  pilot 
Edward  T.  Collins       Ch.  mate  i-  pilot 
Richard  T.   Ferguson  2nd  asst.  eng. 
Charles  K.  Makalo       3rd  asst.  eng. 
Burr  W.  Cannam         2nd  asst.  eng. 


OSS. 
O.SS. 
OSS. 
OSS. 
OSS. 
O.SS. 
O.MS, 

OSS. 

OSS. 
OSS. 
OSS. 
OSS. 
OSS. 
OS.**, 
OSS. 


OSS, 
OSS. 
OSS. 

O.SS. 

OSS. 
OSS, 
OSS, 
OSS. 
OSS. 
OSS. 


any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  (JT 
any  GT 
1500  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  <;T 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 


any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
3500  GT 
any  GT 


RG 
OG 
RG 
KG 

RG 
OG 
OG 
OG 
OG 
OG 
OG 
OG 


RG 
RG 
RG 
OG 
RG 
RG 
OG 
RG 
OG 
OG 
RG 
OG 
RG 
RG 
RG 


RG 
RG 
RG 
RG 
RG 
RG 
RG 
RG 
OG 
RG 


Abbreviations:  GT  is  grow  tonnage:   RG  is  raised  grade: 

OG  is  renewal  of  original  grade:  OSS  is  ocean  steamer; 

OMS  is  ocean  motorship. 


Executive  Committee  for 
Marine  Safety 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Marine 
Associations'  Executive  Safety  Committee  held  at  San 
Francisco  on  Wednesday,  February  3.  1937,  Captain  N. 
J.  Kane,  of  the  American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, was  elected  chairman  to  succeed  Capt.  F.  M. 
Edwards,  deceased. 

Captain  J.  G.  Ludlow,  of  the  California  Stevedore  & 
Ballast  Company,  was  elected  vice-chairman. 

B.  O.  Pickard,  manager,  Accident  Prevention  Bureau, 
was  elected  secretary. 

H.  M.  Kelly,  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines,  was 
elected  to  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Other  committee  chairmen  are: 

Ralph  \\.  Myers,  Hobbs,  Wall  &  Company,  Legisla- 
tive Committee; 

Captain  W.  T.  Lion,  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Ltd..  Publica- 
tions and  Poster  Committee; 

E.  H.  Harms,  McCormick  Steamship  Company,  Publi- 
city and  Contest  Committee; 

L  Scott,  MatAon  Navigation  Company.  Educational 
Program  Committee. 
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A-B-C  of  Air  Conditioning 

'■By  Berry  E.  Dunn 


Air  conditioning  may  be  defined  as  the  process  by 
which  an  adequate  supply  of  ventilating  air  is  controll- 
ed as  to  tempei-ature  and  humidity.  In  the  majority  of 
locations  in  the  United  States  air  conditioning  requires 
cooling  equipment  in  summer,  heating  equipment  in 
winter,  humidity  control  equipment  and  ventilating 
equipment  the  year  round. 

The  Air  Conditioning  Manufacturers  Association  re- 
cently issued  figures  showing  that  $35,000,000  had  been 
spent  on  air  conditioning  in  the  United  States  in  1935, 
which  was  an  increase  of  80  per  cent  as  compai-ed  with 
1934.  The  figures  for  1936  are  much  larger  than  those 
for  1935. 

Since  nearly  all  buildings  in  the  United  States  have 
some  form  of  heating  plant,  the  great  majority  of  the 
air  conditioning  installations  made  in  the  past,  or  to 
be  made  in  the  near  future,  will  involve  cooling  and 
control  of  humidity.  New  buildings,  however,  will  more 
and  more  be  designed  for  complete  year  round  air  con- 
ditioning. Then  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  open  windows 
and  allow  germs,  dirt,  and  outside  noises  to  invade  our 
offices,  shops,  places  of  amusement,  hospitals,  or 
dwellings. 

There  ai'e  great  differences  in  local  conditions  both 
summer  and  winter,  so  that  each  air  conditioning  in- 
stallation is  almost  a  special  engineering  problem  if 
we  are  to  get  ideal  results.  Thus,  in  districts  which 
have  a  high  humidity  in  summer,  it  is  considered  un- 
wise to  lower  the  temperature  more  than  15  degrees, 
while  in  dry,  hot  climates  the  temperature  can  be 
brought  down  20  degrees  or  more.  Ninety  degrees 
in  seaport  towns,  with  the  air  full  of  moisture,  feels 
more  uncomfortably  hot  to  most  people  than  115  de- 
grees in  some  dry  interior  city.  In  air  of  high  humidity 
at  90  degrees  there  is  practically  no  evaporation  of 
perspiration,  and  the  body  heat  is  not  absorbed  into  the 
air.  In  the  dry  air  at  115  degrees  the  perspiration  is 
immediately  evaporated,  and  this  evaporation  absorbs 
a  lot  of  body  heat  and  so  has  a  cooling  effect.  This 
cooling  effect  has  been  measured,  and  we  know  that 
for  each  pound  of  water  evaporated  at  atmospheric 
pressure  and  at  70  degrees  temperature,  the  heat  en- 
ergy absorbed  by  the  latent  heat  of  the  water  vapor 
passing  into  the  air  is  1055  British  Thermal  Units. 

Humidity  is  usually  expressed  as  relative  humidity, 
which  means  the  ratio  of  the  moisture  actually  in  the 
air  compared  to  the  moisture  that  air  could  hold  if 
saturated  at  the  existing  temperature.  Standard  tables 
of  Properties  of  Air  give  the  amount  of  moisture  that 
air  will  hold  at  100  per  cent  R.  H.  (saturation)  for  each 
degree  of  temperature.  There  is  always  a  definite  re- 
lationship between  the  temperature  and  the  moisture 
content  of  air,  and  the  temperature  that  air  assumes 
at  the  saturation  point  is  known  as  the  dew  point.  Dry 
bulb  temperature  (D.  B.)  is  the  temperature  reading 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  mercury  thermometer.     Wet 


bulb  temperature  (W.  B.)  may  be  obtained  with  the 
same  thermometer  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  wet  cotton 
cloth  around  the  bulb  and  swinging  the  thermometer 
in  the  air  with  a  rapid  motion. 

Thus,  if  we  have  air  with  a  temperature  of  84  de- 
grees D.  B.  and  50  per  cent  R.  H.,  we  would  get  a  wet 
bulb  reading  of  70  degrees.  Now,  if  we  put  this  air 
through  an  air  washer  so  that  it  has  100  per  cent  R.  H.. 
the  thermometer  would  read  70  per  cent  D.  B.,  and  the 
same  on  the  wet  bulb.  We  have  lowered  the  temperature 
of  the  air  by  14  degrees,  and  anyone  going  into  a  room 
full  of  this  air  would  immediately  feel  cooled  off.  How- 
ever, we  have  increased  the  relative  humidity,  and  so 
there  is  a  greater  amount  of  the  latent  heat  of  water 
vapor  in  the  air  in  the  room,  and  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  causing  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  clam- 
miness after  one  had  sat  in  that  atmosphere  for  a  few 
moments.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  air  washing  sys- 
tem of  air  conditioning  is  unsatisfactory  in  many  in- 
stallations. 

By  using  refrigeration  the  dew  point  may  be  either 
maintained   or   lowered   while    lowering   the   dry   bulb 
temperature. 
•  Calculating  Cooling  Loads 

Lowering  the  air  temperature  is  called  sensible  heat 
cooling.  Lowering  the  dew  point  is  called  latent  heat 
cooling. 

Specific  heat  of  air 0.241 

Weight  of  air  (pounds  per  cubic  foot)  0.075 

Latent  heat  released  by  condensing  or  absorbed 
in  evaporating  one  pound  of  water  vapor  in  the 
air  equals  in  British  Thermal  Units  1055. 

Assume  an  installation  with  a  fan  capacity  10,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  taking  air  at  100  degrees  D.  B., 
46  per  cent  R.  H.,  and  a  dew  point  of  76  degrees.  What 
refrigeration  capacity  will  be  required  to  insure  this 
quantity  of  air  being  delivered  at  80  degrees  D.  B.  and 
50  per  cent  R.  H.,  or  60  degrees  dew  point? 

Air  at  76  degrees  dew  point  contains  9.76  grains  of 
moisture  per  cubic  foot. 

Air  at  60  degrees  dew  point  contains  5.80  grains  of 
moisture  per  cubic  foot. 

7,000  grains  equals  1  pound  avoirdupois.  The  latent 
heat  cooling  capacity  required  would  therefore  be: 
(9.76  -  5.80)   ""  10000  ^  1055 

■ =  5969  B.  T.  U. 

7000 

And  the  sensible  heat  cooling  capacity  required 
would  be: 

(100°  -  80°  X  0.241  X  10000  x  0.075  =  3615  B.  T.  U. 

To  these  would  have  to  be  added  the  small  amount 
necessary  to  cool  the  condensed  moisture  from  76  de- 
grees to  60  degrees,  which  in  this  case  would  be  91 
B.  T.  U.  Thus  we  arrive  at  a  total  refrigerating  capa- 
city of  9675  B.  T.  U.  per  minute.  Since  the  A.  S.  R.  E. 
standard  ton  capacity  rating  is  the  equivalent  of  200 
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B.  T.  U.  pi-r  minute,  it  is  evident  that  we  need  for  our 
problem  ii  refritferatinK  capacity  of  48.37  tonH. 

The  constants  assumed  in  this  calculation  are  in  real- 
ity all  variables,  and  for  the  conditions  assumed  in  this 
problem,  if  the  exact  values  were  used,  we  would  find 
we  needed  a  total  refrigeration  capacity  of  1)832  H.  T. 
U.  per  minute,  or  49.16  tons.  However,  the  theoretical 
load  is  always  much  lower  than  the  actual  re<iuire- 
ment.  and  so  this  difference  of  less  than  2  per  cent  is 
negliK'''!**  '"  »  preliminary  calculation. 
9  Practical  Considerations 

When  makini?  up  an  estimate  of  the  heat  load  in  a 
apace  that  is  to  be  air  conditioned,  everything  in  and 
surrounding  that  space  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Such  factors  as:  the  effect  of  outside  heat  or  cold 
windows.:  the  absorption  or  reflecting  effect  of  the  ma- 
terials composing  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors;  the  space 
occupied,  and  the  various  disturbances  to  circulation 
set  up,  by  equipment,  furnishings,  machinery,  or  any 
other  objects  within  the  space;  and  the  effect  of  the 
persons  normally  occupying  the  space.  Each  installa 
tion  is  different,  and  must  be  thoroughly  investigated 
before  the  heat  load  can  be  intelligently  calculated. 

Recirculation  of  air  in  the  space  (only  allowing  suf- 
ficient outiiide  air  to  prevent  vitiation  of  the  inside  air) 
will,  of  course,  greatly  reduce  refrigeration  loads.  Un- 
der certain  conditions  this  saving  may  be  very  great. 
One  example  shows  that  by  recirculating  75  per  cent 
of  the  air  there  would  be  a  60  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
refrigerator  load. 

The  amount  of  air  to  be  circulated  depends  upon  the 
purpose  for  which  the  conditioned  space  is  to  be  used. 
This  air  must  be  properly  introduced  into  the  space. 
If  not  enough  air  is  circulated  for  the  heat  load,  then 
the  temperature  will  rise  above  the  designed  room  tem- 
perature. If  the  fan  capacity  is  low  compared  to  the 
refrigeration  capacity,  then  the  entering  air  will  be 
too  low  in  temperature  and  people  will  complain  of 
drafts. 

The  proper  amount  of  air  should  enter  the  room  at 
6*  or  6°  below  the  designed  room  temperature.  Under 
this  condition  six  to  ten  air  changes  an  hour  fhould 
give  good  results.  In  a  theater  where  the  heat  load  is 
mostly  from  people,  the  circulating  fan  capacity  should 
be  from  25  to  30  c.f.m.  per  person,  and  6  to  8  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute  per  person  should  be  al- 
lowed. 

To  avoid  drafts  it  is  very  necessar>-  that  the  proper 
amount  of  air  be  circulated  and  discharged  into  the 
room  at  a  low  velocity.  In  order  to  get  low  entering 
velocity  (300  to  400  feet  per  min.),  and  also  proper 
distribution  in  cargo  spaces  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
duct  system.  In  small  rooms  one  supply  and  one  return 
opening  will  usually  take  care  of  the  conditions. 

If  there  is  much  smoking  or  odor  from  cooking,  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  15  to  20  c.f.m.  of  fresh  air  per 
person. 

People  at  rest,  and  in  a  theater,  will  emit  approxi- 
mately 400  B.T.U.  per  hour.  300  of  which   is  sensible 
and  100  is  latent  heat.  A  person  will  emit  about  700 
grains  of  moisture  per  hour  and 
7000  gr.  per  lb. 
105  B.T.U. 


700  X 1055 


per  hour  latent  heat. 

The  heat  emitted  per  hour  for  men  at  work  will 
range  from  600  to  1300  B.T.U.  per  hour,  depending 
upon  the  rate  of  work.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
with  an  increase  of  temperature  there  is  a  decrease  in 
emission  of  sensible  heat,  and,  there  being  a  greater 
degree  of  perspiration,  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
latent  heat  emitted.  Kmis.Mon  of  sensible  heat  becomes 
zero  when  room  temperature  equals  the  body  tempera- 
ture, and  emission  of  latent  heat  becomes  zero  when 
the  room  temperature  is  around  CO  degrees  and  the  men 
are  at  rest.  Under  the  above  conditions,  the  sensible 
heat  emission  will  be  greater  at  low  temperatures  and 
the  latent  heat  emi.ssion  will  be  greater  at  higher  tem- 
[leratures. 

In  comfort  cooling  installations,  the  control  of  the 
relative  humidity  is  not  so  important  as  the  control  of 
the  dry  bulb  temperature;  the  relative  humidity  can 
var>'  10  per  cent  and  no  one  would  complain.  Finned 
type  or  extended  surface  coils  are  largely  used  for  air 
cooling  purpfjses.  and  there  is  no  absolute  control  of 
humidity  with  this  type  coil. 

If  the  refrigeration  installation  is  large  for  the  load, 
the   compressor  will   work  at   lower   suction   tempera 
ture  than  needed,  the  refrigeration  be  colder  and  the 
dew  point  lower.    The  reverse  is  true  if  the  refrigerat- 
ing equipment  is  under  size. 

For  control  of  relative  humidity  in  industrial  plants, 
or  when  humidity  is  more  important  than  dry  bulb 
temperature,  it  is  customary  to  use  an  air  washer,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  governing  the  dew  point  tem- 
perature, the  air  being  heated  to  give  the  required  dry 
bulb  temperature  for  the  relative  humidity  needed  in 
the  conditioned  space. 

With  the  use  of  an  air  washer  considerably  more  re- 
frigeration effect  is  required,  as  all  the  air  is  lowered 
to  the  dew  point  temperature,  assuming  the  washer  is 
100  per  cent  efficient.  One  example  shows  that  the  air 
washer  requires  20  per  cent  more  refrigeration  than 
the  finned  coil  method  for  the  same  air  conditioning 
specifications. 
9  Cooling;  Methods. 

There  are  several  methods  for  cooling  the  air  in  use 
at  the  present  time,  the  principal  one  being  by  means 
of  a  refrigeration  compressor.  By  this  system  the  com- 
pressor is  designed  to  maintain  a  refrigerant  tempera- 
ture in  the  coils  of  about  45  ;  to  cool  water  to  about 
40°  and  circulate  this  water  through  the  coils;  or  to 
cool  water  to  about  52  and  circulate  this  water  through 
an  air  washer.  The  first  method  is  used  in  the  great 
majority  of  modern  installations. 

Air  cooling  can  also  be  obtained  by  spraying  water 
over  blocks  of  ice  and  using  the  cold  water  in  the  same 
manner  as  above.  The  use  of  ice  has  advantages,  in 
that  the  first  cost  of  installation  is  less  than  the  use 
of  refrigerating  equipment.  However,  unless  ice  can  be 
obtained  at  a  very  low  price  per  ton.  the  operating  cost 
will  be  exce.-sive.  A  ton  of  refrigeration,  which  is  equal 
to  the  melting  effect  of  a  ton  of  ice.  can  be  purchased 
for  less  money  than  a  ton  of  ice.  unless  the  ice 
manufacturer  sells  the  ice  for  less  than  his  cost.  An 
air  conditioning  installation  requiring  refrigeration  at 
the  rate  of  10  tons  in  24  hours  would  require  833  pounds 
of  ice  per  hour  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work. 
(Page  )''<  Plcaic) 
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Strength  of  Purse  Seiners 

<B;y  David  W.  Dickie 


Some  of  the  purse  seiners  have  put  into  port  in  a 
leaking  condition,  and  this  investigation  discloses  that 
some  of  the  boats  that  have  gone  ashore  may  have  been 
beached  for  the  same  reason.  This  is  probably  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  shipbuilding  that  the  accom- 
panying curves  have  been  made  for  a  wooden  vessel. 

The  Curve  of  Weights  is  made  by  taking  the  various 
weights  of  the  boat,  such  as  machinery  and  equipment, 
and  plotting  them  on  a  straight  line  in  the  relative  po- 
sition they  occupy  on  the  boat,  so  the  height  from  the 
base  line  to  the  curve  represents  the  weight  per  foot  of 
the  completed  boat  at  any  particular  point. 

The  ordinate  of  the  curve  of  buoyancy  represents  the 
displacement  in  pounds  per  foot  of  the  boat  at  any 
selected  point. 

The  Curve  of  Loads  is  the  difference  between  the 
Curve  of  Buoyancy  and  the  Curve  of  Weights,  and  is 
plotted  so  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  represents  the 
amount  the  buoyancy  or  weight  is  in  excess.  Obviously, 
where  the  stern  is  overhung  without  any  support  from 
the  water,  the  weight  is  in  excess,  and  this  weight  has 
to  be  supported  by  an  excess  of  buoyancy  in  another 
place. 

The  Curve  of  Shearing  Forces  is  the  integration  of 
the  Curve  of  Loads,  and  the  Curve  of  Bending  Moments 
is  the  integration  of  the  Curve  of  Shearing  Forces. 

In  wooden  vessels  we  are  not  much  concerned  with 
the  bending  moments,  except  where  the  bending  tends 
to  distort  the  form  of  the  boat.  There  is  usually  ample 
wood  in  such  boats  to  take  care  of  the  bending,  but  the 
necessary  strength  to  take  care  of  the  distortion  of  the 
cross  section  is  inadequate  in  practically  all  of  them. 
This  was  discussed  in  the  August  number  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review. 

The  trouble  with  all  wooden  ships  that  have  not  been 
carefully  designed  is  shown  by  the  Shearing  Force 
Curve. 

Figure  2  shows  one  timber  on  top  of  another  bent  as 
the  distribution  of  weights  tends  to  bend  the  boat  when 
floating  in  still  water  with  the  machinery,  anchor 
windlass,  fuel  and  water  tanks  in  the  forward  end  and 
the  net  table,  net,  seine  boat,  and  fuel  tanks  at  the 
other.  The  underwater  shape  of  the  bow  and  stern  of 
any  boat  precludes  any  great  amount  of  support  for 
the  weights  above,  and  such  excess  weights  have  to  be 
supported  by  the  displacement  of  the  larger  middle 
part  of  the  hull.  Let  us  assume  that  the  top  timber  of 
Fig.  2  represents  the  deck  construction  and  the  lower 
one  the  keel,  keelsons  and  fore  and  aft  strength  mem- 
bers below.  Between  these  timbers  are  placed  some 
blocks  to  represent  the  construction  of  the  hull  be- 
tween the  top  and  bottom  construction. 

To  compare  the  bending  of  the  timbers  in  Fig.  2  with 
that  of  the  boat,  we  bend  them  over  two  points  of  sup- 


port placed  where  the  shearing  force  curve  is  at  its 
greatest  distance  from  the  base  line  either  up  or  down, 
known  as  the  maximum  points  of  Shearing  Forces. 

The  top  and  bottom  timbers  being  the  same  length 
before  bending,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lower  one  will 
extend  beyond  the  upper  one  when  bent.  This  tends  to| 
roll  the  blocks  between  them,  giving  a  graphic  illus- 
tration of  the  shearing  forces  represented  by  the  shearJ 
ing  force  curve  of  Fig.  1.  To  overcome  the  shearinrf 
forces  in  a  ship  the  strength  members  should  be  edge! 
fastened  together.  If  a  ship  is  bent  beyond  the  strength! 
of  the  edge  fastening,  the  bolt  holes  in  the  wood  be-l 
come  oval   and  the  edge   fastening  loses  all  value  tol 
resist  the  initial  shearing  forces  set  up.  The  ship  will] 
continue  to  hold  together,  but  the  movement  between! 
the  edges  of  the  planking  destroys  the  caulking,  and| 
the  boats  leak. 

An   investigation  showed  that  the  boats   that  have] 
come  in  leaking  have  been  inadequately  fastened.  Onej 
boat  had  only  two  bolts  holding  the  sternpost  in  place. 
The  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  Rules  require  eight] 
bolts  to  fasten  the  particular  member  as  it  was  framed. 
It  will  be   noticed  from   the   curve  that  the  greatest] 
shearing  forces  are  found  in  the  way  of  the  after  dead-l 
wood  and   sternpost.   Also   maximum   shearing  forces] 
are  found  at  the  after  end  of  the  engine,  which  ac- 
counts for  all  of  the  trouble  with  the  bearing  on  the| 
after  engine  room  bulkhead. 

The  bolts  taken  out  of  the  after  deadwood  of  another! 
boat  were  eaten  away  from  Vs  inch  original  diameter] 
to  %  inch  diameter  at  one  place  where  the  bolts  cross- 
ed from  one  piece  of  deadwood  to  the  next  and  l^  inch] 
diameter  at  the  other  crossing.  The  deadwood  had  been] 
moving — the  caulking  leaked — and  the  salt  water  at-j 
tacked  the  bolts  at  the  point  where  the  caulking  failed. 
The  American  Bureau  Rules  called  for  five  times  the  I 
number  of  bolts  that  were  in  this  deadwood.  The  bolt 
shown  is  also  eaten  away  at  one  place  in  the  center  of  J 
the  lower  timber,  but  this  was  caused  by  a  check  inj 
the  wood  letting  the  salt  water  reach  the  bolt  when  the] 
caulking  failed,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  problem. 

The  above  bolts  were  driven  through  a  heavy  washer! 
at  one  end  and  clinched  over  a  similar  washer  at  the] 
other,  so  there  is  no  criticism  of  the  workmanship.  The] 
wood  on  the  forward  and  after  sides  of  the  bolts  was 
compressed  so  the  holes  were  elliptical  %  inch  across 
the  grain  and  1  inch  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of] 
the  wood  where  the  faying  surfaces  came  together.  In] 
the  center  of  the  timbers  the  bolts  were  so  tight  in  the] 
holes  the  wood  had  to  be  split  to  get  the  bolts  out. 

The  leaking  due  to  improper  fastening  must  not  be] 
confused  with  the  entry  of  water  to  the  interior  of  the 
boat  through  the  piping.  The  centrifugal   pump  that] 
pumps  the  fish  hold  has  a  priming  connection  to  the] 
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sea.  On  the  same  system  is  u  connection  tu  tho  liiltje  in 
the  engine  room.  When  the  bilgi*  check  valve  gets  clog- 
ged with  dirt  the  fishermen  take  the  check  out  uf  the 
valve  so  there  is  no  harrier  between  the  sea  and  the 
engine  room. 

If  the  piping  is  to  be  so  arranged,  the  only  renudy  is 
to  carry  the  stems  of  the  valves  up  to  the  deck  with 
emergency  wheels  on  deck  to  shut  the  valves  off  in  case 
the  engine  room  is  flooded  above  the  valve  wheels 
there. 


ii-/i 
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FIG      2 


Fig.  I  ihow«.  from  bot- 
tom up,  curvr  of  weights, 
curve  of  buoyancy,  c\irv« 
of  Jicarinn  force*,  curve 
of  loads,  curve  of  bend- 
ing moments,  for  pune 
•riner  represented  by 
Fig.  2. 

Hg.  3  is  drawing  snowmg 
deadwood  limbers  fast- 
ened by  bolt. 
Below  Fig.  )  is  a  cut 
mafJe  from  a  photograph 
of  the  bolt. 
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Forty  Years  of 

Admiralty  Tubes  in 

Ocean  Going 
Surface  Condensers 


In  1896  the  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  were 
building  the  battleship  Oregon  for  the  United  States 
Navy.  At  that  time  and  for  some  years  previously  the 
United  States  Navy  Department  vi^ere  trying  to  modern- 
ize the  American  naval  fleet,  and  since  no  modern  steel 
war  vessels  had  been  built  in  U.S.  shipyards,  and  no 
American  precedents  were  available,  the  department 
purchased  plans  and  specifications  from  British  naval 
architects  and  shipbuilders.  British  naval  specifications 
then  as  now  called  for  the  Admiralty  mixture  of  70  per 
cent  copper,  1  per  cent  tin,  and  29  per  cent  zinc  for 
condenser  tubes.  The  commercial  condenser  tube  for- 
mulae then  in  vogue  specified  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
copper,  a  trace  of  lead  and  iron,  and  the  remainder 
zinc. 

In  1896  Bridgeport  Brass  Company,  of  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  became  the  first  American  manufacturer 
to  produce  condenser  tubes  of  the  standard  British  Ad- 
miralty mixture.  One  of  their  first  customers  was 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  first 
shipment  of  these  tubes  to  the  Pacific  Coast  was  used 
to  tube  the  condensers  of  the  famous  U.  S.  battleship 
Oregon.  This  vessel  was  completed  on  July  7,  1896, 
held  successful  trials,  on  which  her  engines  developed 
over  11,000  I.H.P.,  and  drove  her  10,288  tons  of  hull 
through  the  waters  of  Santa  Barbara  Channel  at  16.76 
knots.  Commissioned  early  in  1897,  the  Oregon  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  was  ordered  to 
proceed  at  full  speed  forced  draft  from  Puget  Sound 
round  the  Horn  to  Santiago,  Cuba. 

At  that  time  nothing  approaching  this  15,000  mile 
run  had  ever  been  known  in  naval  history.  The  mach- 
inery in  the  Oregon  functioned  perfectly,  and  she  ar- 
rived at  Santiago,  Cuba,  ready  to  go  into  that  famous 
battle  with  unimpaired  speed  and  with  her  fighting 
mechanism  in  perfect  order.  A  large  part  of  the  credit 
due  in  this  remarkable  performance  goes  to  the  Bridge- 
port Admiralty  Tubes  in  her  condensers. 

This  very  auspicious  introduction  of  Admiralty  mix- 
ture condenser  tubes  gave  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Com- 
pany great  prestige  in  Pacific  Coast  marine  circles. 
From  its  service  record  in  naval  ships  the  Admiralty 
mixture  tube  gradually  spread  out  into  the  merchant 
marine  and  into  shoreside  power  plants. 


U.  S.  Battleship  Oregon. 


The  Engineering  Department  of  the  Bridgeport  Brass 
Company  carried  out  considerable  research  to  improve 
this  product.  Admiralty  condenser  tubes  were  at  first 
delivered  to  the  navy  and  the  merchant  marine  in  the 
hard  drawn  condition.  This  led  to  some  season  cracking 
of  tubes  in  service  and  to  a  recommendation  from  the 
Engineering  Department  that  all  Admiralty  condenser 
tubes  be  annealed  lightly  after  the  final  hard  drawing 
operation.  This  precaution  was  adopted  and  provided 
for  in  U.  S.  Navy  specifications,  and  is  standard  prac- 
tice with  American  tube  manufacturers  today  for  all 
hard  drawn  condenser  tubing. 

During  their  forty  years  of  contact  with  Pacific  sea- 
going condensers  the  engineers  of  Bridgeport  Brass 
have  solved  many  problems,  and,  in  cooperation  with 
Pacific  merchant  marine  engine  room  staff  and  operat- 
ing management,  they  have  developed  many  useful 
ideas  as  to  condenser  management  and  condenser  tube 
technique. 

That  these  services  have  been  and  are  appreciated  is 
shown  by  the  wide  use  of  Bridgeport  Admiralty  con- 
denser tubes  in  the  surface  condensers  of  the  steamers 
of  principal  intercoastal  steamship  lines  based  on  and 
serving  Pacific  Coast  ports.  Bridgeport  tubes  of  Ad- 
miralty mixture  and  other  alloys  are  largely  used  also 
in  the  heat  exchangers  of  practically  all  the  large  oil 
and  sugar  refineries  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the 
surface  condensers  of  all  the  large  fleets  of  Pacific 
Ocean  tankers. 

The  service  conditions  for  condenser  tubing  in  sea- 
going xondensers  and,  in  fact,  for  all  steam  and  water 
piping  aboard  ship  have  become  increasingly  severe 
during  the  past  few  years.  This  fact  has  led  to  the 
development  of  many  alloys  for  surface  condenser 
tubes,  and  in  this  development  Bridgeport's  research 
department  has  been  fully  abreast  of  the  times. 

For  special  seagoing  conditions,  Bridgeport  offers  the 
following  special  alloys: 

Cuzinal,  an  aluminum  brass,  containing  76  per  cent 
minimum  of  copper,  1.75  per  cent  minimum  of 
aluminum,  a  trace  of  lead  and  iron,  and  the  remainder 
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zinc;    especially    recommended    for   aerated   sea    water 
conditions. 

Ourunze  IV',  a  special  aluminum  bronze  alloy,  '.ir)  to 
93  per  cent  copper,  5  to  7  per  cent  aluminum,  which 
withstands  impinKement  corrosion  attack  better  than 
most  alloys,  and  is  often  recommended  where  other 
vlloys  fail. 

Cupro-Nickel,  copper.  70  to  80  per  cent;  nickel,  30 
to  20  per  cent;  recommended  for  excessive  corrosion 
conditions  combined  with   hi^h  temperatures. 

Duronze  II.  copper  with  2  per  cent  silicon,   has  the 
corrosion  resistance  of  copper  with  considerably  Kreat- 
itrenxth  and  stiffness. 

topper  tubing  and  copper  pipe  are  coming  into  wide 
uae  on  shipboard  for  many  purposes  other  than  con- 
denser tubing.  This  is  especially  true  since  the  stan- 
dardization of  wrought  copper  pipe  fittings  as  devel- 
oped and  manufactured  by  the  American  Radiator  Com- 
pany, in  c<)operation  with  the  Bridgeport  Brass  re- 
search department.  These  fittings  are  finished  so  that 
the  tube  outside  diameter  makes  an  ideal  fit  for  sweat 
ing  into  the  bore  of  the  fitting.  Brass  and  wrought 
copper  unions  with  toughened  threaded  joints  are  in- 
serted where  advisable  for  assembly  and  dismantling. 
Copper  pipe  installed  in  this  manner  is  ideal  for  drink- 
ing water,  bathing  water,  sanitary  drains,  and  other 
piping  systems  aboard  ship,  and  has  several  advan- 
tages over  ordinary  iron  pipe: 

(1)  Because  of  low  internal  friction  and  absence  of 
corrosion  accumulations,  copper  pipe  gives  equivalent 
capacity  in  smaller  sizes.  Hence,  comparable  cost  and 
lower  weight. 

(2)  When  installed  with  sweated  wrought  copper 
fittings,  copper  pipe  may  be  used  with  a  thinner  wall 
than  iron  pipe;   hence,  reduced  weight. 

(3)  Installation,  changing  or  removing  is  done  at 
minimum  labor  costs. 

(4)  When  eventually  scrapped,  copper  has  a  much 
higher  salvage  value. 

The  Bridgeport  Brass  Company  very  recently  receiv- 
ed, through  its  San  Francisco  office,  a  very  tangible 
and  substantial  proof  of  the  fact  that  San  Francisco 


engineers  and  the  State  of  California  appreciate  the 
service  record  of  the  past  forty  years  and  the  modern 
research  activity  that  characterizes  this  firm.  We  re- 
fer to  the  recent  award  by  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Bay  Bridge  engineers  for  the  entire  bronze  trolley  wire 
catenary  electrification  for  rapid  transit  of  Key  and 
Southern  Pacific  interurban  trains  on  that  great  struc- 
ture. The  trolleys,  messengers,  and  supporting  cable 
are  all  to  be  supplied  by  Bridgeport.  The  trolley 
will  be  of  the  famous  Bridgeport  Phono-Electric 
Bronze,  which  is  now  serving  many  of  the  electric  rail- 
roads in  California. 


Underwater  Cutting  Torch 

In  the  construction  of  large 
dams,  such  as  the  Grand  Coulee, 
for  instance,  and  large  bridges, 
such  as  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay  Bridge  and  the  Gold- 
en Gate  Bridge,  underwater 
cutting  must  frequently  be  un- 
dertaken, occasionally  at  great 
depths  below  sea  level.  While 
the  Victor  Welding  Equipment 
Division  of  the  Victor  Equip- 
ment Company  heretofore  pro- 
duced underwater  cutting 
torches  quite  adequate  for  shallow  depths,  the  par- 
ticular operations  mentioned  afforded  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  develop  a  heavy  duty  underwater  cut- 
ting torch. 

For  greater  depths  hydrogen  is  used  as  a  fuel  gas, 
and  the  design  of  the  torch  is  such  that  it  is  easy  to 
handle  by  the  diver,  being  provided  with  an  adjustable 
compressed  air  jacket  and  permitting  ready  exchange 
of  a  90  degree  angle  cutting  head  for  a  straight  head 
assembly.  The  construction  of  the  torch  is  sturdy 
enough  to  withstand  usage  at  lowest  encountered 
depths. 


Biidgrport  lubes  help  mainlain  the  arduous  whrdulr  of  ihr   Dollar   lurbo-rlrrtnc   iraiupacific  bnrr   Hrradmi   Moovrr. 
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Water  Aboard  Ship 


Water  storage  aboard  vessels  has  two  primary  uses. 
One  is  for  boiler  feed  purposes  and  the  other  is  for  do- 
mestic and  drinking  water  only.  As  the  water  used  for 
drinking  purposes  and  the  culinary  department  is  de- 
finitely separated  from  other  uses,  one  reason  for 
being  concerned  with  the  quality  of  water  would  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  water  delivered  from 
the  domestic  system  at  ports  of  call  is  not  filtered 
water,  and  the  other  is  that  accumulations  in  the  tank, 
unless  cleaned  regularly  at  considerable  expense  and 
trouble,  would  render  the  water  more  turbid  than  the 
actual  delivered  water  from  the  filling  lines  at  ports 
of  call. 

These  accumulated  turbidities  in  themselves  are  not 
particularly  dangerous,  but  the  appearance  of  the  water 
very  often  is  turbid  in  character;  and  any  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  patrons  is  not  looked  upon  with  favor 
by  those  operating  the  ships. 


Furthermore,  accumulations  of  turbidities  in  a  tank 
that  is  obviously  open  to  the  atmosphere,  or  has  access 
through  vents  to  the  atmosphere,  is  liable  to  bacterial 
contamination  unless  the  turbidities,  usually  organic 
in  character,  are  regularly  removed  before  entering  the 
points  of  distribution.  Another  important  point  is  that 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  has  set  certain  standards 
which  are  the  criterion  for  necessary  water  standards, 
and  compliance  with  these  standards  is  usually  re- 
quired within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

These  standards,  whether  or  not  enforceable,  if  com- 
plied with,  safeguard  the  traveling  public  from  patho- 
genic disturbances  caused  by  impure  water  supplies. 
The  standards  require  that  the  bacterial  count  shall 
be  less  than  100  total  count  per  c.c,  and  that  the  B.  coli 
from  excess  turbidity  which  offers  a  source  of  poten- 


Diagram  showing  arrangement  of  filter  in  ship. 


tial  pollution  if  allowed  to  accumulate  to  too  great  an 
extent. 

Adequate  filtration  of  the  circulating  water  in  the 
domestic  system  removes  the  visible  turbidities  and 
thereby  reduces  the  potential  bacterial  contamination. 
In  addition  to  this  feature,  organic  matter  which,  if 
allowed  to  accumulate,  very  often  causes  disagreeable 
tastes  in  the  water  is  also  removed  in  this  process. 

The  type  of  filter  adapted  for  marine  usage  is  some- 
what different  in  character  from  the  ordinary  equip- 
ment where  an  unlimited  supply  of  water  is  available 
for  washing  the  filter  unit.  The  filter  for  marine 
service  is  constructed  of  heavy  steel,  in  which  is  con- 
tained a  strainer  system,  activated  carbon  and  spec- 
ially graded  filter  sand.  If  this  filter  is  installed  on 
the  discharge  of  the  domestic  circulating  pump,  there 
will  be  continuously  removed  any  organic  or  suspended 
matter  which  may  have  accumulated  in  the  storage 
tank.  This  process  continues  until  such  a  time  as 
the  gages  on  the  filters  show  that  the  filter  is  becom- 
ing clogged  with  the  suspended  silt  which  has  become 
entrapped  in  the  filters.  At  this  point  the  valves  are 
so  adjusted  that  there  is  a  reversal  of  flow  in  the  unit 
which  lifts  the  silt  out  and  discharges  to  waste.  An 
agitator  crank  is  provided,  which  assists  the  upflow- 
ing  water  to  discharge  this  silt,  thereby  conserving 
the  wasted  water.  This  is  an  important  feature,  as 
ordinarily  water  would  be  wasted  and  valuable  capacity 
dissipated  unless  there  was  some  mechanical  assist- 
ance in  the  washing  process.  The  entire  washing  re- 
quires only  three  or  four  minutes,  and  the  filter  is  then 
ready  for  service.  The  process  is  simple  and  automatic, 
and  has  advantages  over  the  type  of  unit  where  the 
entire  filter  medium  has  to  be  taken  out,  removed,  and 

(Page  39,  Please) 
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Krarfolt 

Fulvu 
Window 


Full  View  Windows 

for  Shipboard  Use 


'       The  Kearfott  Engineering  Company  for   many  years 

!    hive  been  evolving  the  best  types  of  windows  for  vari- 

I    oua  purposes  on  shipboard.    Their  most  recent  develop- 

"•»nt  in  this  field  is  the  "Fulvu"  window,  especially  de- 

ned  for  promenade  deck  enclosures  and  for  any  lo- 

liiUon  where  a  large  plate  glass  window  is  desirable. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company,  recognizing  the 
advantages  of  the  Fulvu  design,  ordered  50  of  these 
windows  for  the  lanai  verandas  which  are  planned  for 
B  deck  on  the  reconditioned  Malolo.  Work  on  the 
Malolo,  being  held  up  by  shipyard  strikes,  has  now 
been  postponed  until  next  fall.  The  windows,  however, 
have  been  completed  and  delivered  and  will  be  ready 
for  installation  when  work  is  resumed. 

The  name  typifies  the  characteristics  of  this  window. 
Its  frame  is  fitted  with  glass  throughout  its  entire 
height,  which  extends  from  a  few  inches  above  the 
floor  deck  level  to  the  underside  of  the  beams  of  the 
ceiling  deck. 

This  glass  is  arranged  in  four  horizontal  panels  in 
steel  frame.  Upper  and  lower  panels  are  fixed.  Two 
central  panels  are  arranged  to  slide  vertically,  and 
are  geared  so  that  when  the  upper  central  panel  is 
raised  the  lower  central  panel  automatically  slides 
down.  This  movement  is  manually  controlled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  hand  operation  of  a  house  window 
ashore.  The  upper  and  lower  slidable  panels  counter- 
balance each  other,  and  therefore  hold  their  adjust- 
ment in  any  position. 

The  net  gla.^s  measurement  for  transmission  of  light 
by  these  windows  is  30  inches  in  the  width  and  80 
inches   in  the    height.   This   results,    of  course,   in   an 


exceedingly  well  lighted  veranda  deck  and  in  a  sea- 
scape vision  for  the  passengers  exceeding  anything 
heretofore  attempted  on  shipboard. 

The  glass  used  is  Pittsburgh  3/8  inch  thick  heat  treat- 
ed plate  with  a  guaranteed  strength  four  times  that  of 
ordinary  plate. 

In  addition  to  the  Fulvu  windows,  Kearfott  also  sup- 
plied for  the  Malolo  reconditioning  18  type  K-500  crank 
operated  vertically  sliding  windows,  six  of  which  are 
glazed  with  ^i;  inch  thick  Pittsburgh  heat  treated  plate 
and  the  balance  with  3,8  inch  of  the  same.  These  are 
all  arranged  with  a  weathering  feature  which  makes 
them  completely  water  tight. 


MatMin  liner  Malolo  is  lo  have  hi-r  boJl*  r.ii«'J  onr  doik  jnd  i<  to  hj\r  t  M-rir«  of  Ijnji   \rrjndj   tuiirt  on 
B  drrk  filled  wiih  Krj.-fott  Fuivu  Windows. 
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Preventing 

Oil  Pollution  in  Harbors 


Few  problems  have  attracted  more  attention  through- 
out shipping  circles  during  recent  years  than  that  of 
the  oil  pollution  of  streams,  harbors,  and  coastal 
waters.  Governmental,  community,  and  personal  inter- 
ests have  converged  upon  it  with  a  vengeance.  Public 
agitation  got  results  from  the  lawmakers  to  the  tune 
of  Federal  laws  providing  penalties  as  high  as  $2500 
fines  or  one  year  imprisonment  for  those  found  guilty 
of  dumping  oily  wastes  in  navigable  waters.  The  Coast 
Guard  was  a  very  convenient  police  force,  and  it  has 
kept  an  unremitting  watch  on  vessels  to  prevent  dump- 
ing and  to  apprehend  suspects. 

Despite  laws,  however,  the  oil  pollution  problem  re- 
mains .  .  .  and  community  and  personal  interest  has 
waxed  even  warmer.  We  find  fifty  city,  county  and 
beach  officials  of  Southern  California  communities,  for 
instance,  meeting  to  plan  concerted  action  to  fight  oil 
pollution  of  Southern  California  coastal  waters.  Among 
the  facts  brought  out  at  such  meetings  are  that  twenty- 
two  gallons  of  oil  will  cover  one  square  mile  of  ocean, 
and  that  oil  which  floats  ashore  presents  a  definite 
fire  hazard  in  harbors  as  well  as  being  a  menace  to 
bathers  and  to  ocean  fishing.  One  oil  tanker  dumps  its 
bilge  water  ....  and  fifteen  miles  of  coastal  waters 
are  polluted  ...  an  actual  case. 

The  separation  of  oil  from  bilge  and  ballast  water  is 
by  nature  a  very  difficult  technical  problem,  and  the 
problem  has  become  even  more  difficult  with  the  in- 
creasing use  of  heavier  oils  for  fuel.  The  cracked  resid- 
uum now  commonly  used  forms  an  emulsion  with  sea 
water  that  offers  extremely  high  resistance  to  separa- 
tion, and  the  specific  gravities  of  the  oil  and  water  are 
so  nearly  the  same  that  difference  in  gravity  cannot  be 
relied  upon  as  a  separating  factor. 

There  was  brought  to  bear  on  this  problem,  however, 
the  extensive  knowledge  of  oil  and  water  emulsions 
possessed   by  the    Petroleum    Rectifying   Company    of 


Fig.  2:  EMagrammatic  arrangement  of  Petreco. 


Fig.  I:  Petreco  ballast  water  separating  units  set  up  on  oil  barge  for 
service  in  Los  Angeles  harbor. 

California.  This  company  has  engaged  in  developing 
dehydrating  processes  and  equipment  for  use  by  crude 
oil  producers  for  over  a  quartei'-century.  It  has  carried 
on  intensive  research  into  the  physical  chemistry  of 
peti'oleum  emulsions  and  the  phenomena  of  dehydra- 
tion. Coupled  with  this  background  of  research  was 
the  company's  practical  experience  in  fitting  their 
crude  oil  dehydrating  process  and  equipment  to  thou- 
sands of  individual  emulsion  problems.  An  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  union  of  these  two  factors  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  the  history  of  this  company 
is  practically  the  history  of  electrical  dehydration  in 
the  oil  industry. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  a  leading  steamship  com- 
pany referred  its  ballast  water  disposal  problem  to  the 
Petroleum  Rectifying  Company  several  years  ago. 
There  followed  an  extensive  program  of  laboi'atory 
study,  experiment,  and  engineering  development  on 
the  part  of  the  company's  technicians  and  engineers. 
The  Petreco  Ballast  Water  Separating  Process  was  the 
result. 

Operation  of  the  Petreco  Process  may  be  followed 
in  Fig.  2.  The  oil  contaminated  ballast  water  is  pump- 
ed from  the  ship's  tanks  through  the  pipe-line  "A," 
into  the  upper  portion  of  the  separator  "B."  By  means 
of  the  pump  "C"  a  chemical  treating  agent  is  injected 
into  the  oily  water  prior  to  its  introduction  into  the 
separator. 

An  engine  or  motor-driven  air  blower,  "D,"  supplies 
low  pressure  air  which  is  introduced  into  the  bottom 
of  the  separator  in  such  a  manner  that  it  rises  through 
the  oil  water  in  myriads  of  small  bubbles.  These  rising 
bubbles  contact  the  oil  particles  in  the  downwardly 
moving  water  stream  and   sweep  them  to  the  top  of 
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the  separator.  Aftrr  reaching  the  Hurface,  the  oil  par- 
ticles form  a  floating  layer  of  emulHion,  due  ti.  the 
•ctiun  of  the  chemical. 

Thi8  emulttion  is  automatically  skimmed  off  into  a 
dehydrating  tank  "E,"  from  which  it  passes  to  storage. 
The  water  flows  out  of  the  8eparatt)r  through  the  pipe 
"F,"  and  is  discharged  overboard,  at  which  time  it  is 
almost  entirely  free  of  oil  particles. 

The  first  installation  of  the  process  was  made  almost 
three  years  ago  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  This  unit  was 
set  up  on  the  barge  Erskine  M.  Phelps  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  ships  coming  into  port.  The  separator  tank 
in  this  installation  is  10  feet  in  diameter  by  12  feet 
high.  The  unit  handles  ballast  water  containing  from 
one  to  five  per  cent  of  10.0  degrees  API  fuel  oil  at  an 
average  rate  of  400  barrels  per  hour.  The  through  put 
of  a  single  unit  ranges  up  to  750  barrels  per  hour. 
Larger  capacities  can  be  provided  through  multiple 
unit  installations. 

The  Petreco  process  has  successfully  cleaned  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  barrels  of  ballast  water,  the 
clarified  water  meeting  the  strictest  requirements  of 
harbor  authorities.  Over  a  period  of  eighteen  motiths 
this  process  was  used  to  dispose  of  approximately  125,- 
000  barrels  of  ballast  water  for  the  Dollar  Line  ships 
serviced  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  In  a  comparatively 
recent  run  4,000  barrels  of  oil-contaminated  water  were 
removed  from  one  of  these  vessels  at  an  average  rate 
of  500  barrels  per  hour.  The  specific  capacity  required 
for  any  individual  installation  can  be  provided. 

The  significance  of  the  successful  development  of 
the  Petreco  Ballast  Water  Separating  Process  will  be 
appreciated  by  shipowners  and  operators  and  territor- 
ial and  harbor  authorities  alike.  For  the  latter  it  is  a 
medium  for  amelioration  of  the  oil  pollution  problem 
and  for  its  eventual  elimination.  And  of  no  slight  in- 
terest to  ports  is  the  fact  that  the  safe  disposal  of 
ballast  water  right  in  port  is  likely  to  be  followed 
by  the  taking  on  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  fuel  oil, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  taken  on  at  an<ither 
port. 

To  shipowners  and  operators  this  process  promises 
some  very  welcome  benefits.  Collectively  they  will  be 
relieved  of  being  the  storm  center  of  tht-  i>il  pollution 


problem,  while  individually  they  will  l>e  relieved  of 
conflict  with  port  authorities  and  the  companion  ex- 
pensive delays  in  loading  and  clearing.  All  ships  carry- 
ing separator  units  can  distK>se  of  their  ballast  or  bilge 
water  at  any  point  or  time  desired,  a  decided  advantage 
to  oil  burning  or  oil-carrying  vessels,  while  those  ships 
using  harbor  units  can  go  into  port  properly  ballasted. 
In  port  there  is  no  time  lost  disposing  of  ballast,  as  the 
ballast  water  is  pumped  overboard  while  the  ship  is 
loading,  and  all  tanks  are  available  for  fuel. 

This  procedure  has  saved  one  steamship  company 
thousands  of  dollars  in  fueling  costs,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  extra  barrels  of  fuel  having  been  taken 
on  at  a  port  in  which  low  prices  prevail. 

Such  benefits  as  these,  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
oil  pollution  problem,  makes  this  process  a  highly  im- 
portant development. 


Another  view   of  «rpjr.itini;  pbnl   on   bar|{'- 


A-B-C  of  Air  Conditioning 

(Continued  from  PaKc  29) 

A  plentiful  supply  of  50°  water  obtained  from  well.* 
or  other  natural  sources  is  the  cheapest  way  to  do  air 
conditioning.  The  water  is  used  in  an  air  washer  and 
then  run  into  the  sewer.  It  cannot  be  used  in  the  air 
washer  a  second  time  unless  the  heat  is  taken  out  of  it. 

There  are  several  other  methods  of  air  conditioning 
being  proposed  at  the  present  time,  but  none  of  them 
has  yet  reached  the  commercial  stage.  Several  instal- 
lations have  been  made  in  Fresno  of  an  air  condition- 
ing apparatus  which  works  very  well  when  the  relative 
humidity  is  low.  It  is  constructed  with  two  fans.  No.  1 
fan  taking,  say,  500  c.f.m.  of  outside  air  at  100  D.B. 
through  a  heat  exchanger  and  into  the  room.  No.  2  fan 
taking  500  c.f.m.  of  outside  air  at  100  D.B.  and,  say. 
70°  W.B.,  saturating  the  air,  which  drops  the  tempera- 
ture to  the  wet  bulb,  or  70  ,  and  then  through  the  same 
heat  exchanger,  where  it  cools  the  air  handled  by  fan 
No.  1  to  about  77\  The  air  from  fan  No.  2,  after  pass- 
ing the  heat  exchanger,  is  discharged  into  the  attic 
space,  if  there  is  one,  thereby  lowering  the  heat  load 
through  the  roof  and  ceiling. 

A  combination  of  cold  water  and  refrigeration  makes 
a  good  arrangement,  with  a  lower  installation  and  op- 
erating cost.  Sixty  degree  to  65°  water  from  a  well  or 
other  source  is  first  pumped  through  cooling  coils 
and  then  through  the  water  jacket  of  the  refrigerant 
condenser.  From  the  condenser  the  water  runs  into 
the  sewer  or  other  waste  outlet.  The  air.  partly  cooled 
in  this  first  stage,  passes  through  the  coils  cooled  by 
the  refrigerating  equipment,  which  cools  it  further  and 
lowers  the  dew  point. 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession that  air  conditioning  is  a  help  to  people  suffer- 
ing from  asthma,  sinus,  and  similar  ailments.  It  is  an 
economic  factor  in  industrial  establishments,  as  the 
workmen  are  i)erforming  their  duties  in  ideal  climatic 
conditions,  and  therefore  at  greater  efficiency. 

It  is  of  great  benefit  to  theaters  and  to  restaurants 
by  making  the  patrons  more  comfortable,  thereby  in- 
ducing larger  patronage  and  increased  revenue. 
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•  Oil  Man  Heads  Operators 

Albert  E.  Horn,  Jr.,  division  manager  of  General 
Petroleum  Corporation,  is  the  1937  president  of  the 
Portland  Steamship  Operators  Association,  elected  to 
this  office  in  appreciation  of  the  large  amount  of  ship- 
ping done  by  oil  companies  through  Portland.  Petro- 
leum products  from  California,  distributed  to  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho  consumers,  account  for  one- 
half  of  the  total  cargo  tonnage  and  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  cargo  moved  through  this  port. 

L.  J.  Hoffman,  district  manager  of  Swayne  &  Hoyt, 
Ltd.,  was  elected  vice  president,  and  Alex  J.  Chalmers, 
president  of  Chalmers  Shipping  Company,  was  made 
secretary-treasurer.  Trustees  include  these  officers 
and  A.  B.  Natland,  district  manager  of  Alexander  & 
Baldwin,  Ltd.,  and  W.  L.  Williams,  district  manager  of 
Hammond  Shipping  Company.  Williams  was  1936  presi- 
dent of  the  Association. 

•  Ferry  Converted  to  Towboat 

The  ferry  Westport,  which  has  served  automobile 
tourists  crossing  unbridged  coastal  streams  since  1925, 
has  been  retired  from  that  service  as  the  result  of  com- 
pletion of  the  Umpqua  River  bridge  at  Reedsport,  and 
is  being  rebuilt  into  a  diesel-powered  towboat.  Her  first 
assignment  will  be  towing  barges  laden  with  rock  for 
the  extension  of  the  Umpqua  south  jetty. 

The  boat  is  65  feet  long,  built  in  Portland  in  1925, 
and  will  be  powered  with  two  100-horsepower  four-cyl- 
inder Enterprise  engines  driving  twin  screws.  Ade- 
quate living  quarters  for  the  crew  will  be  installed. 

Student  Propeller  Club 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States,  Port  of 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  was  chartered  to  stu- 
dent membership  at  a  ceremonial  dinner  held  at  Eugene 
January  30.  Phil  Thurmond,  secretary  of  the  Portland 
chapter,  made  the  charter  presentation  to  Professor 
A.  L.  Lomax  and  his  group  of  35  student  members,  in 


Tug  Diamond  Z-11,  largest  all-welded  steel  tug  built  in  the  Pacific 

Northwest.  She  was  described  in  February  issue  of  Padfic  Marine 

Review. 


Albert  E. 
Horn,  Jr. 


the  absence  of  Captain  E.  F.  Lovejoy,  national  vice 
president,  and  K.  C.  Conyers,  Portland  chapter  presi- 
dent. 

•  Norwegian  "Chips"  Builds  Model 

Whittling  his  spare  time  between  Europe  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Carl  Carlson,  carpenter  on  the  trim  Nor- 
wegian motorship  Washington  Express,  has  fashioned 
five  accurate  models  of  the  slim,  white  ship  and  pre- 
sented them — for  a  price — to  admirers  of  his  art. 

Carlson's  latest  work,  and  his  best,  he  asserts,  is  now 
the  property  of  a  Medford,  Oregon,  fruit  exporter,  Ray- 
mond Ritter,  who  purchased  the  3^2-foot  model  when 
the  Washington  Express  called  in  Portland  early  last 
month.  Another  model  is  owned  by  the  owner  of  the 
Washington  Express. 

•  River  Steamer  Lost 

Snagging  a  large  hole  in  her  hull  on  a  submerged 
rock  in  the  Willamette  River  10  miles  above  Portland, 
the  i$50,000  stern  wheel  towboat  lone  capsized  and  sank 
in  swift  water  Februai-y  4,  forcing  her  crew  of  11  men 
to  leap  to  safety  on  a  barge  being  pushed  by  the  tug. 

The  147-foot  lone,  built  nearly  fifty  years  ago  and  re- 
built in  1911,  was  declared  a  total  loss.  She  had  once 
been  an  important  freighter  on  the  Columbia  and  Wil- 
lamette Rivers,  and  was  owned  in  recent  years  by 
Western  Transportation  Company,  the  maritime  subsi- 
diary of  Crown-Willamette  Paper  Company. 

•  Port  Commissioners  Elect 

H.  L.  Corbett  has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
Port  of  Portland  Commission,  Miles  Standish  as  secre- 
tary, and  Drake  C.  O'Reilly  as  treasurer.  Cameron 
Squires  was  elected  vice  president  to  succeed  Paul  C. 
Bates,  whose  term  expired  in  January  and  who  was  not 
re-appointed. 

•  Steamer  Sold 

States  Steamship  Company  has  sold  the  steamer 
New  York,  ex-West  Kader,  to  Waterman  Steamship 
Corporation,  purchasers  of  several  other  vessels  on 
both  the  West  and  East  Coasts  during  the  last  few 
months.  The  New  York,  built  at  South  San  Francisco 
in  1919,  is  the  vessel  that  stood  by  the  wreck  of  the 
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British  motorship  Silverhazel  in  the  Philippiiii-s  Nov 
ember  11,  1935.  and  summoned  uHHistunce  of  a  United 
States  destroyer. 

States  Line  also  has  chartered  the  steamer  Wash- 
ington, last  Pacific  Coast  owned  ship  on  the  I'acific 
durinK  the  strike,  to  Weyerhaeuser  Steamship  Company 
for  a  lonjr  period.  This  will  be  the  eiKhth  vessel  in  the 
Weyerhaeuser  I'acific  Coast  Direct  Line  service. 
9  New  Terminal  Initiated 

The  new  port  terminal  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  was  in- 
itiated February  8  when  America's  larKest  freighter, 
the  Lewis  Luckenbach,  called  there  for  carKo.  The  529- 
foot  vessel  had  no  difficulty  turninK  around  without 
•uistance  of  tuRS  in  the  turning  basin  opposite  the 
terminal.  Officials  and  townspeople  who  welcomed 
Captain  W.  Kinken  and  his  vessel  forecast  many  re- 
peats of  this  initial  call. 
9  Enfrineer  Recalled 

After  spending  the  last  four  years  buildiiiR  the 
$60,000,000  Bonneville  Dam  and  startinR  upper  Colum- 
bia River  channel  improvements,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Charles  F.  Williams,  district  engineer  for  the  2nd 
Portland  district,  United  States  engineer  corps,  has 
been  ordered  to  relinquish  his  post  here  and  report  for 
duty  as  an  instructor  in  river  and  harbor  engineering 
at  the  army  engineering  school  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va., 
next  summer.  He  sails  on  an  Army  transport  from  San 
Francisco  July  30th  for  New  York  City. 

Charles  F.  Williams  came  to  Portland  from  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  and  was  in  charge  of  all  engineering  in 
this  region  until  about  two  years  ago  when  Colonel 
Thomas  M.  Robins,  division  engineer,  moved  his  office 
to  Portland  and  divided  this  district  into  two  districts. 
one  to  include  the  lower  Columbia  and  coast  areas,  and 
the  other  to  include  the  upper  Columbia  and  Bonne- 
ville project. 

Announcement  was  also  made  by  Colonel  Robins  that 
the  2nd  Portland  district  offices  will  be  moved  to  Bon 
neville  July  1  and  the  district  renamed  "Bonneville 
district."  The  Bonneville  engineering  staff  is  being 
gradually  reduced  as  work  on  the  dam  nears  comple- 
tion. Eventually  the  district  will  have  a  personnel  of 
only  90  men.  whereas  several  thousand  are  at  present 
employed  in  it.  Colonel  Robins  stated. 
#  Maritime  Veterans  Pass. 

The  grim  reaper  recently  took  two  of  the  Columbia 
River  district's  best  known  maritime  men.  Perry  Rosen- 
atein,  the  ship  chandler  who  knew  all  the  old-time  sail- 
ing ships  back  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  Captain 
Charles  Hooghkirk,  who  ferried  a  few  million.^  of  pas- 
sengers across  the  Willamette  River  at  Portland  in  the 
later  1880's. 

Mr.  Rosenstein  was  employed  by  the  Oregon  Marine 
Supply  Company  and  Pacific  Ship  Chandlery  during 
recent  years,  but  gained  his  fame  during  the  halcyon 
days  of  waterfront  boarding  houses  and  "shanghai" 
artists.  A  native  of  Oregon  City,  he  conducted  a  brisk 
clothing  business  at  Third  and  Burnside  Streets,  the 
center  of  the  waterfront's  night  life  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  selling  his  goods  principally  to  sailors  and 
officers  of  sailing  ships  which  called  at  Portland  for 
grain  and  lumber.  He  was  reputed  to  have  amassed  a 
comfortable  fortune  in  those  days,  only  to  have  it 
dwindle  in  later  years.  His  friends  have  spent  many 
pleasant  afternoons  listening  to  his  stories  of  old  days. 


Mr.  Rosenstein  died  February  10,  leaving  his  widow 
and  two  brothers  to  mourn  him. 

Captain  Hooghkirk  was  one  of  the  colorful  masters 
who  piloted  the  fast  rival  steamers  Cyclone  and  Alarm 
between  the  foot  of  Stark  Street  and  the  Albina  dis- 
trict, on  the  east  side  of  the  Willamette  before  the 
bridges  were  built.  He  came  to  Portland  from  the  Miss- 
issippi River  in  1881  and  served  consecutively  on  the 
ferries    F'leetwood.    Telephone.   Puritan,   and    Cyclone. 

He  then  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Iralda  and 
transported  dairy  products  and  general  merchandise 
between  Portland  and  Rainier,  calling  at  all  docks  en 
route.  He  commanded  the  Longview-Rainier  ferry  prior 
to  construction  of  the  Longview  bridge,  and  later  was 
employed  by  the  bridge  company.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Rainier  January  19. 
•  Odd-Shaped  Kuoys  Hullt 

The  United  States  lighthouse  service  has  recently 
had  three  strange  buoys  constructed  by  the  American 
Sheet  Metal  Works,  Inc.,  Northwest  Eleventh  Avenue 
and  Glisan  Street,  Portland,  for  use  in  the  Columbia 
River  above  Celilo  as  soon  as  river  traffic  is  resumed. 
The  buoys  are  similar  to  buoys  found  most  suitable  for 
swift  water  in  eastern  lighthouse  districts,  according 
to  E.  C.  Merrill,  superintendent  of  the  17th  district. 

They  are  shaped  somewhat  like  the  flatfish  so  often 
yanked  out  of  Oregon  coastal  waters  by  sport  and 
commercial  fishermen.  They  stand  about  7'j  feet  high, 
without  their  lights  and  bells,  are  3', |.  feet  from  blunt 
bow  to  sharp  stern  and  two  feet  thick  at  the  thickest 
point.  A  240-pound  weight  attached  to  its  bottom  is  ex- 
pected to  keep  each  buoy  upright,  even  in  unusually 
fast  water.  Interior  space  provides  for  the  housing  of 
the  heavy  storage  batteries  that  provide  electric  power 
for  the  lights. 


Portable  Water  Aboard  Ship 

((x>ntiniiC(J  Irom  I'agc   34) 

discarded.  These  units  have  been  in  service  more  than 
twenty  years  for  this  particular  class  of  treatment, 
and  have  proved  of  value  in  every  case  where  water 
conser\'ation  is  an  important  item. 

The  installation  requires  ver>-  little  floor  space  and 
can  easily  be  attached  to  the  present  circulating  system 
without  any  change  in  piping  arrangements,  with  the 
exception  that  a  connection  is  taken  off  of  the  pre.ssure 
pump  from  the  tank  to  the  filters  and  back  again  into 
the  same  line.  A  by-pass  valve  is  usually  installed 
between  these  inlet  and  outlet  connections  so  that,  in 
case  the  filter  is  out  for  washing,  the  by-pass  can  be 
opened  without  decreasing  the  pressure  on  the  system. 

In  cases  where  there  is  ample  room  two  units  could 
be  installed,  so  that  one  unit  could  be  on  the  line  while 
the  other  unit  was  being  washed.  However,  the  time 
required  for  washing  is  usually  so  short  that  there  is 
no  interruption  of  service.  The  use  of  filtered  water 
will  be  found  to  be  a  very  valuable  item  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  very  best  conditions  for  the  traveling 
public. 

These  filters  are  manufactured  and  installed  by  the 
California  Filter  Company,  of  San  Francisco.  Cali- 
fornia. 
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Page — President 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company 


Acceding  to  his  request  to  be  relieved  of  the  bur- 
dens associated  with  the  presidency  of  a  large  group 
of  insurance  companies,  the  board  of  directors  of  Fire- 
man's Fund  Insurance  Company  elected  former  presi- 
dent J.  B.  Levison  chairman  of  the  board  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday,  February  2. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Levison,  Charles  R.  Page  was  elect- 
ed president.  Similar  action  by  the  Boards  of  Directors 
of  affiliated  companies  will  make  Mr.  Levison  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Page  president,  of  the  companies  com- 
prising Fireman's  Fund  Group. 

•  The  Retiring  Executive 

Born  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  Mr.  Levison  was 
brought  by  his  family  to  San  Francisco  in  1875,  and 
soon  thereafter  obtained  his  first  job  in  the  office  of 
the  New  Zealand  Insurance  Company.  Two  years  later 
he  secured  a  position  in  the  marine  department  of 
Hutchinson  &  Mann,  prominent  San  Francisco  agency. 

When  a  group  of  San  Francisco  financiers  organized 
the  Anglo-Nevada  Assurance  Corporation  in  1886  he 
joined  the  new  concern  as  marine  clerk,  being  later 
elected  marine   secretary. 

With  the  absorption  of  the  marine  business  of  the 
Anglo-Nevada  by  Fireman's  Fund  in  1890,  Mr.  Levison 


moved  to  Fireman's  Fund  as  marine  secretary.  Pro- 
motion came  in  January,  1900,  when  he  was  named 
second  vice-president.  However,  he  retained  his  super- 
vision of  the  company's  marine  operations.  In  January, 
1914,  he  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  vice-president. 

On  April  1,  1917,  Mr.  Levison  was  elected  president, 
following  the  retirement  of  Bernard  Faymonville.  He 
has  therefore  held  the  position  longer  than  any  presi- 
dent except  David  J.  Staples,  who  served  from  1867 
to  1900. 

Fourth  president  of  Fireman's  Fund,  Mr.  Levison 
was  the  second  chief  executive  to  reach  this  office 
through  the  company's  marine  department,  and  Mr. 
Page  has  followed  the  same  course.  The  precedent  was 
set  by  William  J.  Dutton,  who  was  president  from  1900 
to  1914. 

In  the  difficult  months  following  the  San  Francisco 
disaster  of  1906  Mr.  Levison  conceived,  and  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  execution  of,  the  daring  plan  of  re- 
habilitation by  which  the  company  was  successfully 
led  out  of  its  difficulties. 

Mr.  Levison  was  personally  responsible  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  company  into  the  field  of  automobile  in- 
surance— it  being   remembered   that   Fireman's    Fund 


At  left:  Charles  R.  Page, 
newly  elected  president  of 
the  Fireman's  Fund  Insur- 
ance Company. 

At    right:    J.    B.    Levison, 

former  president  and  now 

chairman  of  the  board. 
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was  the  first  cDinpaiiy   to  write  automobile  insurance 
on  a  nationwide  scale. 

During  his  twenty  years  as  president  the  four  affil- 
iates of  Fireman's  Fund  have  come  into  being.  Home 
Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company,  organized  in  San 
Francisco   in    1864,   purchased   by   Fireman's    Fund    in 

i   1892,   and   withdrawn   from   active    operation    in    1906, 

I  was  re-launched  in  1917. 

In  June,    1927,   Occidental    Indemnity   Company   was 

I  organized,  followed  in  December  of  the  same  year  by 
Occidental  Insurance  Company. 

In  April,  1930,  Mr.  Levison's  plan  for  a  strong  fleet 
of  companies  doing  a  multiple  line  of  business  in  all 
fields  was  completed  with  the  launching  of  Fireman's 
Fund  Indemnity  Company. 

•The  New  President 

Charles  R.  Page,  the  new  president  of  Fireman's 
Fund  Group,  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1878.  His 
father,  Charles  Page,  was  an  admiralty  attorney  and 
served  Fireman's  Fund  as  counsel  and  as  director  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Page  was  prepared  for  college  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N.H.,  and  entered  Yale  University, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1900.  After  graduition 
he  joined  the  marine  department  at  Fireman's  P'und 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  later  promot 
ed  to  a  position  which  gave  him  charge  of  all  marine 
and  automobile  losses. 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  world 
war,  Mr.  Page's  intimate  knowledge  of  ships  and  ship- 
ping brought  him  an  appointment  by  President  Wilson 
as  commissioner  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
and   trustee   of  the   Emergency    Fleet  Corporation. 

Resigning  his  position  with  Fireman's  Fund,  Mr. 
Page  devoted  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  service 
of  the  government.  The  value  of  his  services  to  the 
cause  of  the  Allies  led  to  his  being  decorated  by  the 
French  government  as  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

At  the  close  of  1921  Mr.  Page  rejoined  Fireman's 
Fund  as  manager  of  the  Atlantic  Marine  Department 
in  New  York  City. 

Elected  vice-pre.sident  of  Fireman's  Fund  and  affil- 
iated companies  in  1926,  Mr.  Page  shortly  thereafter 
moved  back  to  San  Francisco  to  assume  general  direc- 
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tion  of  the  marine  and  indemnity  operations. 

He  has  served  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce as  director  and  vice-president.  He  has  also 
served  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
on  its  insurance  department  committee.  Mr.  Page  has 
also  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  the  San 
Francisco  Community  Chest.  He  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, the  United  States  Salvage  Association,  the 
Board  of  Underwriters  of  New  York,  and  the  American 
Marine  Insurance  Syndicates. 

Fireman's  Fund  in  1936 

The  74th  annual  meeting  of  Fireman's  Fund  Insur- 
ance Company  was  held  February  2,  with  the  com- 
pany's annual  statement  presented  by  president  J.  B. 
Levison. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Insurance  Commissioners'  re- 
(juirements,  gross  assets  were  $40,620,000,  with  policy- 
holders' surplus  $23,558,000.  The  policyholders'  surplus 
is   the   largest    in  the   company's   history. 

At  actual  market  values  as  of  December  31,  1936, 
gross  assets  totaled  $41,836,000,  compared  with  $38,- 
200,000  at  the  end  of  1935.  Policyholders'  surplus  at 
actual  market  values  was  $24,775,000,  compared  with 
$22,024,000  at   the  end  of  1935. 

Total  premium  income  from  all  sources  amounted 
to  $16,326,000  for  1936,  compared  with  the  1935  total 
of  $15,306.000 — an   increase  of  over  a  million   dollars. 

Fire  premiums  written  by  Fireman's  Fund  aggre- 
gated $8,065,000  in  1936  against  $8,046,000  in   1935. 

Marine  premiums  were  $3,744,000,  compared  with 
$3,434,000    in    1935. 

Automobile  premiums  were  $4,517,000  in  1936  against 
$3,822,000  in  1935 — an  increase  which  further  streng- 
thens the  company's  dominant  position  in  the  field  of 
automobile    insurance. 

C<»mmenting  on  the  increasing  difficulty  of  main- 
taining the  level  of  investment  income  in  the  face  of 
reductions  in  interest  rates,  Mr.  Levison  reported  that 
net  income  from  investments  was  $1,329,000  against 
$1,256,000   in    1935. 

In  closing  his  report  Mr.  Levison  said:  "Notwith- 
standing current  tendencies  to  rate  reductions,  the  in- 
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crease  of  insurable  values,  the  upward  swing  in  em- 
ployment, and  the  stimulus  to  trade  which  flows  out  of 
an  increased  prosperity  inevitably  find  their  reflection 
in  our  business;  and  as  our  companies  are  strong  in 
the  respect  of  the  insuring  public,  and  are  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  loyal  support  of  a  strong  agency  plant 
and  in  numbers  of  broker  friends,  backed  by  a  splendid 
group  of  devoted  employees,  we  may  well  look  to  the 
future  with  confidence." 

The  following  directors  were  elected:  Edward  T. 
Cairns,  Colbert  Coldwell,  Edward  L.  Eyre,  M.  Fleish- 
hacker,  A.  P.  Giannini,  J.  B.  Levison,  C.  0.  G.  Miller, 
Henry  D.  Nichols,  Charles  R.  Page,  Henry  Rosenfeld, 
and  Franklin  A.  Zane. 


Was  This  Our  Old  Friend, 
Sinbad  (IBN  Bat)  the  Sailor? 

The  December  issue  of  "Field  Engineers  Bulletin," 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  quotes  the  following 
from  a  Catalogue  of  Typhoons,  1348-1934,  compiled  by 
Rev.  Miguel  Silva,  S.J.,  of  the  Manila  observatory,  and 
published  in  1935.  The  similarity  of  the  name  and  the 
wide  spread  of  travels  of  this  Morish  wanderer  lead  us 
to  claim  him  as  the  embodiment  of  our  favorite  legen- 
dary seafarer,  the  immortal  Sinbad. 

"1348,  July.  The  Moorish  traveller,  Ibn  Batuta,  visit- 


ed Sumatra,  the  Philippines  and  China,  crossing  the 
China  Sea  twice,  during  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 
"Ibn  Batuta,  on  his  return  trip  to  Sumatra,  sailed 
from  a  place  near  the  modern  Amoy,  about  July  or 
August,  1348  (or  1347?),  on  board  a  swift  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  northern  Sumatra.  It  was  the  custom 
of  these  ships,  sailing  from  Amoy,  not  to  follow  the 
coast,  but  to  direct  their  course  straight  towards  south- 
ern Sumatra,  passing  some  distance  to  the  west  of  the 
Philippines  and  Borneo. 

"Of  the  trip,  Ibn  Batuta  says:  'We  had  a  fair  wind 
for  ten  days,  but  as  we  got  near  the  land  of  Tawalisi, 
namely  Sulu,  Palawan  and  northern  Borneo,  it  chang- 
ed and  grew  violent,  the  sky  became  black,  and  heavy 
rain  fell.  For  ten  days  we  never  saw  the  sun,  and  then 
we  entered  on  an  unknown  sea.  The  sailors  were  in 
great  alarm,  and  wanted  to  return  to  China,  but  this 
was  not  possible. 

"  'In  this  way  we  passed  forty-two  days,  without 
knowing  in  what  waters  we  were.  On  the  forty-third 
morning  after  daybreak  we  descried  a  mountain  in 
the  sea,  some  twenty  miles  off,  and  the  wind  was  car- 
rying us  straight  for  it.  The  sailors  were  surprised  and 
said:  "We  are  far  from  the  mainland  and  in  this  sea  no 
mountain  is  known.  If  the  wind  drives  us  on  this  one 
we  are  done  for  .  .  .  ."  It  was  then  some  ten  miles  from 
the  junk.  But  God  Almighty  was  gracious  unto  us,  and 
sent  us  fair  wind,  which  turned  us  from  the  direction 
in  which  that  mountain  was  ....  Two  months  from 
that  day  we  arrived  at  Sumatra,  and  landed  at  the  city 
of  Sumudra.'  " 


1936  Accident  Toll 

The  National  Safety  Council  said  recently  that  acci- 
dents, sucked  along  in  the  wake  of  a  nation  rising  from 
the  depths  of  depression,  killed  111,000  persons  in  1936 
and  cost  Americans  about  $3,750,000,000  (correct). 
Both  figures  are  all-time  high  totals! 

Tornadoes,  floods,  excessive  heat,  increased  employ- 
ment, and  a  sharp  jump  in  motor  vehicle  travel,  were 
indicted  for  the  increase  which  wiped  out  the  previous 
record  of  101,139  set  in  1934. 

In  addition  to  deaths,  the  Council  said,  about  400,000 
were  permanently  disabled  by  accidents  last  year,  and 
10,300,000  temporarily  disabled. 

The  counti-y's  bill  for  recklessly  and  carelessly 
"stubbing  its  toe"  was  broken  down  into  $2,630,000,000 
(correct)  in  wage  loss  and  medical  expense,  $830,000,- 
000  for  property  damage  resulting  from  motor  vehicle 
accidents,  ahd  $290,000,000  for  fire  loss. 

While  accident  totals  increased  in  every  phase  of 
human  activity,  the  Council  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
creased totals  were  accompanied  by  even  larger  jumps 
in  "exposure"  to  accidents,  "leaving  solid  ground  for 
belief  that  when  the  country  once  more  is  definitely  on 
the  high  road  of  prosperity  with  employment  and  auto- 
mobile travel  at  fairly  constant  levels,  the  accident 
totals  will  shrink  rapidly  in  the  face  of  intelligent 
safety  work." 
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Interest  in  fireproof  construction  for  vessels  will  be 
heightened  by  the  news  that  pioneer  work  in  this  field 
has  been  done  on  a  ship  which  is  beinK  completed  at  the 
works  of  The  Maryland  Urydock  Company  in  Baltimore, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Koppers  Co.  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
owners,  the  A.  H.  Bull  Steamship  Company,  are  among 
the  first  to  take  steps  to  comply  with  the  demand  for 
such  construction.  Acting  on  the  first  demand  of  their 
service  for  a  passenger  and  freight  ship,  they  author- 
ised the  reconditioning  of  one  of  their  vessels,  the 
steamer  Catherine,  for  the  West  Indies  Inter-Island 
trade  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
time  element  was  very  important,  but  they  ordered  the 
complete  rebuilding  of  the  vessel  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  about  75  passengers  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  requirements  of  the  United  States  Government 

The  Government  appointed  a  commission  to  conduct 
fire  tests  on  a  vessel  in  the  James  River  some  months 
past,  from  which  data,  rules,  and  regulations  were 
drawn  up  and  issued  to  govern  future  ship  construc- 
tion. The  Catherine  embodies  these  regulations  and 
even  exceeds  them  in  certain  features,  in  that  less 
than  one  per  cent  of  wood  is  used,  whereas  ten  per 
cent  is  allowable  if  applied  to  fireproof  surfaces  of  the 
interior.  The  Catherine  also  exceeds  the  requirements 
for  watertight  integrity,  as  additional  bulkheads  were 
installed  to  make  the  vessel  a  two  compartment  vessel, 
instead  of  a  one  compartment  vessel,  which  is  all  the 
Government  required  for  a  vessel  of  this  size. 

Briefly,  the  vessel  is  subdivided  into  compartments 
to  localize  any  conflagration  by  a  proper  insulation  of 
the  main  structural  bulkheads,  so  that  all  steel  struc- 
tures surrounding  the  machinery  and  the  wo.-king 
spaces  in  the  vessel  are  covered  with  material  at  least 
4  inches  thick  which  is  absolutely  fireproof.  The  l  inch 
protection  is  fitted  as  a  lining  to  the  steel  deck  houses. 
to  bulkheads  surrounding  public  spaces  and  stairwells, 
and  to  the  underside  of  decks.  This  thick  fireproof 
material  does  not  leave  any  exposed  steel  surface  to 
conduct  the  heat  of  a  fire  to  adjoining  spaces. 

In  passenger  quarters,  all  light  divisional  bulkheads 
necessary  to  subdivide  the  spaces  into  staterooms  are 
made  of  fireproof  compressed  panels  supported  by  a 
light  steel  structure  which  is  completely  covered  t') 
prevent  heat  distortion  and  collapse  of  the  supporting 
members.  Doors  to  staterooms,  lavatory  spaces,  and 
other  apartments  within  the  passenger  accommodation 
are  solid  fireproof  compressed  panels  suitably  surfaced 
and  trimmed  with  non-ferrous  metal  binding  pieces. 

All  electric  wiring  is  heavy  leaded  and  armored 
cable  run  chiefly  in  the  steel  supporting  structure  of 
the  divisional  bulkheads. 

Doors   in  deck   houses  are  either  solid  steel    (where 


weight  considerations  control),  or  doors  of  the  Kalo- 
mine  type,  consisting  of  a  core  covered  with  sheet  steel 
over  all  surfaces.  In  the  fire  screen  bulkheads  all  uoom 
are  made  of  the  same  fireproof  material  as  the  insula- 
tion used  on  the  bulkhead  itself,  and  are  provided  with 
devices  which  keep  them  closed  at  all  times  to  prevent 
sharp  drafts  from  a  fire  blowing  the  door  open  and 
thus  allowing  the  spread  of  a  fire  to  any  adjoining 
spaces.  Even  the  doors  from  dining  saloon  to  pantry 
are  thus  equipped  and  must  be  released  by  hand  to 
gain  access. 

The  deck  in  all  staterooms,  public  spaces,  passages, 
crew's  and  officers'  quarters,  is  covered  with  several 
inches  of  a  surfacing  material  of  the  magnesite  t.\pe, 
which  completely  insulates  the  steel  deck.  On  this  .sur- 
facing material  sheet  rubber  is  applied  as  a  floor 
covering. 

In  the  passenger  accommodations  of  the  Catherine 
the  materials  used  are  all  fireproof.  The  fixed  furni- 
ture in  public  spaces  and  all  stateroom  furniture  i^ 
practically  fireproof — the  berths  are  metal,  the  cab- 
inets, dressers,  and  other  furniture  are  constructed 
of  thick  asbestos  sheet  panels. 

Such  articles  as  draperies  are  limited  to  the  bare 
essentials,  and,  as  a  further  precaution,  all  curtains, 
spreads  and  bedding  are  flame  proofed  so  that  they 
will   not  support  combustion. 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  fireproofing  on  thic 
vessel,  an  architectural  effect  is  obtained  equal  to  any- 
thing previously  done  with  wood  paneling  on  a  vessel 
of  similar  type. 

The  entrance  lobby  and  surrounding  passages,  the 
stairwell  and  dining  saloon,  are  finished  in  light  reseda 
green,  ornamented  in  gold.  The  stair  railing  i.^  non- 
ferrous  metal  in  silver  and  gold  finish.  The  doors,  door 
trim,  and  furniture  are  surfaced  in  sheet  plastic  mater- 
ial of  the  Bakelite  type,  relieved  by  polished  binding 
metal  with  hardware  to  match.  Mirrors  are  used  ex- 
tensively as  a  decorative  feature  on  stair  landings, 
smoke  room,  dining  saloon,  and  in  the  staterooms. 

On  the  after  end  of  the  bridge  deck  is  located  the 
smoking  room,  done  in  Spanish  style  with  a  colorful 
tile  wainscot,  rough  plaster  surfaced  walls  and  ceil- 
ing, and  old  Spanish  lanterns  in  gold  finish.  The 
decorative  painting  in  this  room  is  of  the  Spanish  type, 
and  the  plain  walls  are  relieved  by  gold  pilasters  and 
corbels  decorated  in  color. 

Immediately  above  the  smoking  room  is  the  open 
shade  deck  for  games  and  dancing,  and  adjoining  is  an 
attractive  bar  with  sparkling  mirror  surfaces  and  in- 
direct lighting.  Over  the  back  bar  are  two  very  real- 
istic mural  panels  depicting  Spanish  dancers. 

Fire  alarm  boxes  and  alarm  bells  are  installed  in 
public  passages,  and  all  spaces  on  the  ship  are  equip- 
ped with  alarms  which  operate  thermostatically  and 
mechanically,  and  record  on  indicators  in  the  wheel 
house. 

In  the  wheelhouse  is  located  a  cabinet  containing 
smoke  detecting  apparatus  for  all  the  cargo  holds  and 
all  storerooms.  The  holds  are  equipped  with  steam 
smothering  lines  and  the  usual  hose  connections. 

The  engine  and  boiler  spaces  are  equipped  to  flood 
(Page  T6,  PIraic) 
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Compact  Capacity 

In  a  Roller  Pump 


Type  2A  roller  pump. 

The  Hercules  Roller  Pump,  manu- 
factured by  the  Hercules  Equipment 
&  Rubber  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
now  in  its  third  year  of  production, 
and,  according  to  its  builders,  is 
meeting  a  demand  for  a  pump  that  is 
very  compact  and,  at  the  same  time, 
capable  of  delivering  a  large  volume 
for  its  size  and  developing  high 
pressures  when  needed.  This  pump 
is  self-priming  and  a  foot  valve  is 
not  required,  except  under  extreme 
conditions.  It  is  used  extensively  for 
pumping  water,  lubricating  oils,  etc. 
It  incorporates  a  new  principle  of 
pump  design,  that  of  a  squeezing  ac- 
tion of  great  power  between  the  seal- 
ing rollers  and  the  body  of  the  rotor, 
producing  a  pump  that,  for  its  size. 


Type  3A  Roller  pump  with 
head  removed. 


is  capable  of  handling  a  surprising 
volume  of  liquid. 

An  open  view  of  the  pump  is  shown 
with  the  head  removed.  The  line 
drawing  shows  the  pump  assembly. 
Both  views  illustrate  the  arrange- 
ment of  hardened  and  ground  stain- 
less steel  rollers,  which  perform  the 
same  duty  as  the  sliding  blades  used 
in  various  types  of  rotary  pumps,  but 
in  addition  act  as  pistons  in  the  pro- 
pelling slots  of  the  bronze  rotor  as 
they  follow  the  eccentric  bore  of  the 
pump  case. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing 
that  the  bore  of  the  case  is  concen- 
tric with  the  rotor  from  point  H  for 
88  degrees  to  point  E,  so  that  seal  is 
insured  between  suction  and  dis- 
charge ports.  Roller  A  is  shown  en- 
tering the  eccentric  portion  of  the 
bore  at  point  E,  which  is  the  opening 
of  the  suction  port.  The  widening  of 
the  eccentric  bore  past  the  suction 
port  permits  centrifugal  force  to 
throw  the  rollers  out  from  the  center 
of  the  rotor.  The  maximum  of  space 
between  rotor  and  eccentric  bore  is 
at  K,   and   each    roller    is    sucking 


Hercules  Types  3  A,  5 A  and 
6A  roller  pumps. 

liquid  through  the  suction  port  un- 
til it  reaches  point  K.  It  should  be 
noted  that  liquid  is  drawn  in  between 
each  two  rollers  and  into  the  space 
in  the  slot  of  the  rotor  (seen  in  dot- 
ted lines)  in  back  of  each  roller,  thus 
making  the  entire  circumference  of 
the  rotor  active  without  blind  or  in- 
active areas. 

Discharge  begins  at  K  and  con- 
tinues until  each  roller  passes  the 
close  of  the  discharge  port  at  H,  the 
roller  being  forced  back  into  the  pro- 
pelling slot  of  the  rotor  with  th 
narrowing    down   of   the    space    bt 

CAPACITIES 
(Free  Discharge) 

2A — %"    75  gals,  per  100  re\ 

3A — 1"    1.4    gals,  per  100  rev 

5A — ll^"   3.75  gals,  per  100  rev 

6A — 2"    7.00  gals,  per  100  rev 


This  illustration  shows  the 
arrangement  of  rotor  and 
the  rollers  carried  in  con- 
tact with  the  bore  of  the 
pump   case. 
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PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW- 
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Punip  in«ljllfd  for  firr  fighting,  prc\«urf   npravin^.  t'i> 


it  and  the  eccentric  bore,  the 
n    discharging    the     liquid     be- 
tween the  rollers  and  that  liquid  in 
lack  of  each  roller. 

The  steel  rollers  distribute  wear 
ver  their  entire  circumference  as 
hey  roll  around  the  inner  surface 
f  the  bronze  pump  case,  and  also 
dju«t  themselves  to  any  wear  that 
nay  occur  in  the  cylinder  circumfer- 
nee.  The  rollers  are  practically  bal 
need  in  their  bearing  on  the  rotor 
lade,  avoiding  heavy  side  friction. 


ply  of  oil  in  a  well  surruunding  the 
bearings.  Bearings  of  types  5A  and 
6A  are  nickel-babbitt  automotive 
type,  and  are  provided  with  oil  aeals 
at  each  end  of  the  bearing. 

These  pumps  have  found  a  liberal 
field  in  fire  fighting,  where  compact 
design  is  required,  together  with 
large  delivery  volume  and  high  pres- 
sure. It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  the  3A-l-inch  site 
is  supplied,  when  desired,  with  com- 
plete fan  belt  drive,  including  clutch, 
so  that  any  truck  may  be  quickly 
converted  into  an  efficient  small  fire 
fighter.  The  larger  sizes  are  driven 
either  with  a  power  take-off  from 
the  transmission  or  by  a  special  take- 
off in  front  of  the  engine  crank 
shaft. 


Drawing   ihowing 

genrral  layout  of 

6A  pump. 


The  pump  illustrated  is  shown  with 
bur  rollers,  the  construction  used 
or  *i-inch  and  1-inch  sizes.  For 
'2  and  2-inch  pumps  five  rollers  are 
sed. 

The  bearings  of  pumps  of  types 
A  and  3A  are  Oilite  porous  bronze, 
ind  are  kept  saturated  from  a  sup- 


y       V 

1   i 

:                                                i 

i  J 

Pacific  Marine  Supply  Company  uses  Hrrcule*  Tvp*  2\  pump  in  in 
SO  lb.  fire  lighter  and  irrigadon  unit. 


It  is  stated  that  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  State  of  California  Division 
of  Forestry.  National  Park  Ser\-ice, 
and  others  are  using  these  pumps 
with   success. 

A  3-inch  size,  with  capacity  of  250 
gallons  per  minute,  is  now  being  de- 
veloped and  will   .soon  be  available. 

On  account  of  self-priming  feat- 
ures and  development  of  pressure, 
the  Hercules  roller  pumps  are  meet- 
ing reception  for  pumping  bilges, 
flushing  decks,  etc.  They  perform  an 
ideal  service  in  the  pumping  of  lu- 
bricating oils  and  the  handling  of 
gasoline. 


»IARrH.     19  3  7 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mRHinG 

LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


8TEA1UM.                  1               HOTOISBIPS. 

Siai.o  Vessels 

TOTAL        1 

CODITIIEI. 

ITZIL.           ,       WOOD. 

STEZL. 

I.     '"^ 

'■    Tsutfr 

WOOD. 

16 

Toa«.f( 

4,249 

... 

•• 

Crw 
T.IUO. 

... 

SrM. 

-yX. 

BCLGILK       ... 

J 

2.260 

14 

1,9891... 

i  /Ca»iu  :— 
S|c<«.      ... 

5 

1 
1.129  1    5 

969 

! 

-  ,  Gre.1  Uk« 

...      1... 

...    1  ... 

26 

6,289 

|(o,H.„     ... 

T 

1.80! 

1 

489 

4 

796 

1 

236 

1 

650 1     1 

168 

emu* 

4 

4.789 

1 

760 

6 

9,499 

T)akzio 

1 

J74 

4 

23,598 

6 

23,867 

Dkkmakx    ... 

9 

'17,928 

24 

79.297 

2 

318 

39 

97,637 

FllfLlMD        .. 

FlUNCK 

2 
S 

2,0.'.0 
16.614 

11 

22,594 

2 

17 

2,060 
39,208 

Ukrmakt    ... 

80 

UbMi 

81 

254,637 

161 

379,981 

»;  ~  lEifOLAirD 
■J  H  <    &  Walks 

r  3  JSCOTLIKD 

122 
2 

251.764 

184.092 

6.370 

62 
57 
11 

197,710 
158.655 
56.639 

... 

9 

7 

1,645 
4,242 

1- 

896,297 

Holland    ... 

2 

6.918 

66 

86.883 

1 

650 

69 

98,831 

Hi-K(;ARy    ... 

1 

594 

1 

994 

Italt  

1 

704 

4 

10,429 

2 

212 

7 

11,346 

Japan 

64 

154.705 

1 

110 

52 

181,318 

62 

8.033 

1 

700 

ISO 

394,861 

LiTBlfANIA  ... 

1 

415...!      ... 

I 

419 

Norway      ... 

2< 

22.31 1 

« 

10,416 1    3|       435 

38 

88,162 

Portugal   ... 

1 

30O    ...[      ... 

1 

800 

Rni'MANIA    ... 

1 

1.201 

1 

1,801 

SPAIS    

4 

571 

4 

572 1    1 

140 

... 

9 

1,388 

SvtEDKN 

3 

3.102 

30 

160,942  1 ... 

38 

164,044 

S|AllBnt>cCout 

18 

76.065 

15 

3.670  |... 

7 

7.401 

SjQnlf  Poru... 
a  j  Pacific  Cout 

4 

1.978    ... 

...       |4 

525 

13 

1 

10,969 
650 

,  69 

111,889 

KfQreatUkec. 
Total 

... 

•l 

116 

12 

10,627 

1 

116 

410 

876,576 

6 

1,170 

490 

1,191,608 

80 

10,868 

63 

37,934 

1 

168 

999 

2,117,934 

WORLD 
SHIP- 
BUILDING 

AT  A 
GLANCE 

Table  shows  output 
of    various    ship- 
building    countries 
for    1936. 

Graph  shows  fluc- 
tuation of  world 
output    since    1903. 
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Panama  Railroad  Ships 

Plans  and  specifications  are  being 
issued  for  two  or  three  combination 
cargo  and  passenger  vessels  for  the 
Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Com- 
pany, New  York,  having  been  prepar- 
ed by  George  G.  Sharp,  naval  archi- 
tect, New  York.  The  ships  will  be 
geared  turbine  steamships  468  feet 
long,  64  feet  beam,  38  feet  6  inches 
deep,  6000  tons  deadweight,  and 
100,000  cubic  feet  refrigerated  cargo 
space.  They  will  have  a  speed  of  I6V2 
knots  and  a  passenger  capacity  of 
200. 


Survey  Government  Ships 

With  a  view  to  determining  their 
fitness  for  service  as  units  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  or  as 
naval  auxiliaries,  four  big  govern- 
ment freighters,  the  Pacific  Hem- 
lock, Pacific  Pine,  Pacific  Spruce, 
and  Pacific  Redwood  are  to  be  sur- 
veyed at  Lake  Union,  Washington, 
where  they  have  lain  idle  for  the  past 
five  years.  Word  received  in  Seattle 
from  the  Maritime  Commission  men- 
tions these  ships  as  being  part  of 
the  197  ships  of  the  inactive  fleet 
scheduled  for  dry  docking. 


Cargo  Ships  Planned 

Theodore  E.  Ferris,  naval  archi- 
tect. New  York,  has  completed  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  construc- 
tion of  three  17-knot  cargo  vessels, 
all  to  be  the  same  in  construction. 
Bids  were  received  on  February  10 
for  the  ships,  which  will  be  292  feet 
overall  length,  48  feet  6  inches  beam, 
and  18  feet  loaded  draft.  Double  re- 
duction geared  turbines  driving  a 
single  screw  and  developing  5000 
shaft  horsepower  will  furnish  the 
propulsion.  Service  speed  required 
will  be  17  knots. 


Building  in 
American  Yards 

Pacific  Coast 

BETHLKHKM  SHIPBCILDING 
CX)RI*OUATION.  LTD. 
(Union  Plant) 
San  Francisco 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  6355 — 
McCall    (DD400).   Completion    date    9/- 
19/37.    Hull    5356 — Maury     (DD401): 
completion    date    12/19/37;    two   1500- 
ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy;    length, 
341'  SVe";   beam.   35'   6%";   depth,  19' 
8'.  Cost   $3,675,000. 

Hull  5359,  Pacific;  seagoing  hopper 
dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers;  completion 
d»te,  April  2,  1937. 


HAKBOU  llOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Berth  204 — Fish  Harbor 

Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:    Four  80'  U. 

S.  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats;  1,600  H.P. 

each;      Liberty-Vimalert      conversions; 

speed  30  m.p.h.  Keels  laids  September. 

1936;   estimated  launching.  May,  1937; 

e.xpected  completion,  August,   1937. 


THE  CAMPBELL  MACHINE 
COMPANY 

Foot  of  Eighth  .Street 
San  Die^o,  California 

NEW     CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  53,  Victoria,  tuna  clipper;  Mat- 
hew  C.  Monise,  owner.  Length  135', 
main  engine  600  h.p.  6  cylinder  Union 
diesel.  Launching  date,  November  1, 
1936;   completion  date.  .Marcli  1,  1937. 

Hull  54,  Triunfo,  tuna  clipper;  Joa- 
quira  Canas  &  Co.,  owners.  Length  125'. 
main  engine  450  h.p.  6  cylinder  Union 
diesel.  Launching  date,  November  10, 
1936;  completion  date,  March  1,  1937. 


HONOLULU  IRON  WORKS 
Honolulu.  T.  H. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Dickenson,  M.  S.  Hawaiian 
Standard,  V.  S.  L.  H.  T.  Kukui. 


LAKE  W  ASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 

Houghton,  Wash. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS:   Mine  planter  Bell,   U.   S.   Pen- 
Kuin. 


FELLOWS  AND  STEWART,  DfC. 
Wilmington,  CaUf. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  4  keels  laid 
July  6.  1936,  Fellows  Craft  stock  cruis- 
ers 30'  X  8'  X  2'6",  powered  with  Ker- 
math  Sea  Flyer  6-cylinder  85-H.P.  en- 
gines with  2  to  1  reduction  gears. 

One  4.'>  ft.  ferry  service  boat  powered 
with  twin  110  H.I\  Buda  diesels. 

Mvo  33  ft.  W.L.,  40  ft.  O.L.  One  de- 
sign sloop  yachts,  keels  to  be  laid  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Auxiliary  power,   with   small   h.    p. 

One  60'  high-speed  glass  bottomed 
siKht-seeing  boat  powered  with  twin 
Hall-Scott  marine  motors. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Yacht  .•%raner,  Fi.sh  and  Game 
r<niimissi<>n  |ialr<>l  boat  Blue  Fin,  yacht 
\ovia  Del  Miir;  general  repairs  to  '2H 
smaller  yachts. 


THE  MOOUK  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,    Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: AVater  Barge  YW30,  EUzabeth, 
.Seattle,  Kstiier  .lohn.son,  Brunswick, 
Dorothy  AVintermote,  Patterson,  Ameri- 
can Star,  l-'rances,  A'agabond. 


PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOOK 
AND  SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,   B.C. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Piince  (Jeorge,  Prince  (^harles; 
2  scows;  .3  fi.sh  boats;  19  ship  repair 
Jobs  not  re4|uiring  docking;  31  commer- 
cial jobs. 


OBNBRAL  ENGINEERING  AND 

DRYDOCK  CO. 

Foot  of  Mfth  Avenue 

Oakland.  Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Barge  Xo.  .-)2,  Midway,  Gas.  S. 
Northern  Queen. 
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THE  PUGBT  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 

Bremerton.  Waahington 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  U.S.S.  Pat- 
terson (Destroyer  No.  392);  standard 
displacement,  1500  tons;  keel  laid  July 
23,  1935;  estimated  completion  dale, 
September  1,  1937. 

U.S.S.  Jarrts  (Destroyer  No.  393); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  August  21,  1935,  estimated  com- 
pletion dale,  October  1,  1937. 

Construction  of  Destroyer  No.  408. 
U.S.S.  AA'ilson,  1500  tons,  keel  not  yet 
laid. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Idaho,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico, 
Lexington,  Swallow,  Samuel  D.  Ingham. 


STEPHENS  BROS.  BOATYARD 

Stockton,  Calif. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
Keel    laying    begun    for    ten    30'    and 
ten  20'  st(K'k  keels. 


TOI>I)  SKATFLE  DKV   IXMKS.   I.NC. 
Harbor  Island 
.Seattle,  AVash. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE       RE- 
PAIRS:     Latouche,     Mount     .McKinley, 
I>illiau     I/iickenbach,     Ferry     Quilcene, 
Ferry  Ballard. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 

Mare  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Henley.  De- 
stroyer (DD391);  standard  displace- 
ment 1500  tons;  keel  laid  October  28, 
1935;  launching  date  January  12,  1937. 

Pompano,  Submarine  (S?181);  esti- 
mated delivery  August,  1937;  keel  laid 
January  14,  1936. 

Sturgeon,  Submarine  (SS187);  keel 
laid  October  27,  1936;  completion  date 
June   1,   1938. 

U.S.S.  SwordfLsh,  Submarine  (SS- 
19?);   order  placed  January  27,  1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Dent,  Bathburne,  Talbot,  Wa- 
ters, Milwaukee,  San  Francisco,  Mel- 
ville,   Nautilus,   Langley,   .Memphis. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

A.AIEBICAX  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
IMttsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
NEW      CONSTRUCTION:      4      dump 
scows     114'.\26'.\7'9" ;     2     coal     barges 
175'x26'.\ll'.  2  barges   1 75'x26'xll'. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: 20  barges  175'x26'xll';  new 
sides  and  knuckles. 

THE   AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 

CO.MI'ANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  Xo. 
915,  Four  yanl  dipper  dre<lg<';  length 
overall  110';  breadth  molded.  40'; 
depth  molded,  8';  steel  house  84'x24'x 
10'3"  high;  no  living  quarters.  Design- 
ed for  maximum  bridge  clearance  of 
15',  which  requires  a  frame  and  stack 
to  be  collapsible.  Scotch  boiler  13'  dia- 
meter by  12'10"  long;  160  lbs.  pressure. 
To  be  built  at  Buffalo.  Keel  laid  Decem- 
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ber  20,  19  36;  estimated  launching  (late, 
March  1,  1937;  delivery  date,  April  15, 
1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: J.  P.  Morgan,  Wni.  E.  Corey, 
H.  C.  Frick,  C.  S.  Robinson,  Joseph 
Sellwood,  J.  S.  Ashley,  E.  T.  Weir,  H. 
R.  Jones. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  MKlne 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hulls  Nos. 
161,  162,  and  163;  DD394  Sampson, 
DD395  Davis  and  DD396  Jouett;  Three 
1850-ton  destroyers  for  U.S.  Navy;  date 
of  contract  Sept.  19,  1935.  Estimated 
delivery  Dec.  1937,  Mar.  19  38,  and 
June  19  38,  respectively,  DD396,  keel 
laid,  Mar.  26,  1936.  DD395,  keel  laid 
July  28,  1936.  DD394,  keel  laid  April 
8,  1936. 

Hull  No.  167,  Ferryboat  Aquldneck. 
Diesel  electric  ferry  for  U.S.  Navy;  esti- 
mated delivery,  March,  19.37. 

Hull  No.  169,  Trawler,  single  screw, 
diesel  propelled,  for  delivery  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  owners  in  April,  1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  170-171,  DD409,  Sims, 
and  DD410,  Hughes,  two  1500-ton  de- 
.stroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy;  contract  date 
October  12,  1936;  delivery  date  April, 
1939,  and  June,   1939,  respectively. 

Hull  No.  172,  "J"  class  sloop  for  Mr. 
Harold  S.  Vanderbilt;  delivery  spring, 
1937. 

Hull  No.  173,  Winchester,  single 
screw,  diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery, 
May  15,  1937. 

Hull  No.  174,  single  screw,  diesel  pro- 
pelled trawler  for  Boston,  Mass.,  own- 
ers;  estimated  delivery,  June   1,   1937. 

Hull  No.  175,  Villanova,  single  screw, 
diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Boston, 
Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery,  July 
1,  1937. 

Hull  No.  176,  Jeanne  D'Arc,  single 
screw,  diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery, 
July  15,  1937. 


BETHIiBHEM  SHIPBUIIiDING 

CORPORATION 

Fore  River  Pl«nt, 

Qnlncy,  Mass. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Heavy  Cruis- 

DD-380,  Gridley,  1500  Ton  Destroy- 
er. Keel  laid  June  3,  19  35;  launched 
December  1,  1936;  estimated  delivery, 
March,  1937. 

DD.382,  Craven,  1500  Ton  Destroyer. 
Keel  laid  June  3,  1935;  e.stimated 
launching,  February,  1937;  estimated 
delivery,  June,  1937. 

CV7,  Airplane  Carrier  for  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment; keel  laid  April  1,  1936;  esti- 
mated delivery,  September,  1938. 

Hull  1463,  U.  S.  Army  Hopper 
Dredge  Goethals;  5000  cubic  yards  ca- 
pacity; estimated  delivery  February  1, 
1938. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Sparrows  Point  Plant 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

NEW      CONSTRUCTION:      Two      oil 

Tankers — steam — 425'x64'x34'  for  Gulf 


Refining  Co.;  total  tonnage  7070  each. 
Two  13,000  deadweight  ton  steam 
turbine  driven  tankers  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.;  length  442',  beam  64', 
depth  34'  10",  gross  tonnage  7,600, 
speed  12  knots.  Total  cost  for  both  ves- 
sels will  be  $4,000,000. 


IRA  S.  BUSHBY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Foot  of  Court  Street 
Brooklyn,   New  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  76'  all- 
welded   diesel   towboats    of    450    H.    P. 

each,  for  private  parties.  Delivery  dates 
May  1,  1937,  and  June  1,  1937. 

One  90'  all-welded  diesel  tug  for  the 
Red  Star  Towing  Co.;  delivery  date, 
May  1,  1937. 

One  all  welded  steel  oil  barge  for  the 
Barrett  Co.;  97'x25'xl0';  estimated  de- 
livery date.  June,  1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Overhauling  fleet  of  barges  and 
tugs  of  Transmarine  Corp.  Minor  re- 
pairs to  tugs,  scows,  and  grain   boats. 


CHARLESTON  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

Charleston.  S.C. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Furnishing 
hoppers  and  cars  for  Etiwan  Fertilizer 
Company. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: U.S.L.H.  tender  Palmetto, 
yacht  Peg-N'-Doby,  yacht  Berto,  yacht 
Mary  Otis,  U.S.  Quartermaster  steamer 
Sprigg  Carroll. 


CONSOLIDATED   SHIPBUIIiDING 

CORP. 

Morris  Heights,  New  York  City 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  65-footer 
for  E.  E.  Dickinson,  powered  with  2 
Speedways. 

Three  39-foot  "play  boats"  for  stock. 

42-f<K)t  Florida  guide-boat,  powered 
with  2  110-H.P.  Kermaths,  for  spring, 
1937,  delivery. 

73-foot  boat  powered  with  2  Speed- 
ways. 


DEFOE  BOAT  ft  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  175'x84' 
xlO'  tender  for  U.S.  Lighthouse  Dept 
Two  triple  expansion  steam  engines; 
total  horsepower  1000;  keel  laid  July 
1,  1936;  estimated  delivery,  April  1, 
1937. 

One  lighthouse  tender.  Elm,  72'  4"  x 
17'  0"  x  6'  6",  for  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses.  Two  diesel  engines  300 
h.p.  total.  Estimated  keel  lajing,  >Iarch 
1.5,  19.37;  delivery  date,  September  15, 
1937. 


THE  DRAVO  CONTRAOnifG  CO. 
Engineering  Works  Dept., 
Pittflbnreh.  Pa.,  and  Wllmlneton.  Del. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No.  997, 

one  diesel  sternwheel  towboat  of  91 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1298-1299,  inclusive;  two 
self-propelled  diesel  pipe  line  dredges, 
Thompson  and  Rock  Island,  for  U.S. 
Engineers,  St.  Paul;   3974  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1324-1327,  inclusive;  four 
welded    flush    deck    cargo    box    barges 


100'  X  26'  X  6'6";   660  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  135.3-1361,  inclusive:  nin<» 
welded  type  W-3  coal  barges  175'  x  26' 
X  10'8";    4248  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1362-1368,  inclusive; 
seven  welded  steel  oil  barges  175'  x  26' 
X  10'8";   3304  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1369-1374,  inclusive;  six 
welded  flush  deck  cargo  box  barges 
130'  X  34'  X  10',  for  Warner  Equip- 
ment Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  2712 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1375-1378,  inclusive,  and 
1384,  five  welded  steel  deck  barges 
80'  X  30'  X  9',  for  Pennsylvania  ll.ul- 
road,  Phildelphia,  Penn.;  885  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1379-1383,  inclusive:  five 
type  W-3  welded  coal  barges  175'  >:  26' 
X   10'   8";    2360  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1385  and  1386;  two  sin- 
gle screw  diesel  towboats;  320  gross 
tons. 

Hull  1387;  one  riveted  s'.col  cr.ai 
barge  170'  ?"  x  40'  2"  x  17',  for  Oliver 
Transportation  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
1100   gross  tons. 

This  makes  a  total  of  42  hulls  with 
a  total  gross  tonnage  of  19654  tons. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  CO. 
Oroton.  Conn. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  26,  Permit,  S.S.  178,  keel 
laid  June  6,  1936;  launched  October  5, 
1936;  delivery  date,  March,  1937. 

Hull  No.  26,  Salmon,  SS182,  standard 
displacement  1450  tons;  keel  laid  April 
15,  1936. 

Hull  No.  27,  Seal,  SS183.  standard 
displacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid  May 
25,    1936. 

Hull  No.  28,  Skipjack,  SS184,  stand 
ard  displacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid 
July  22,   1936. 

Hull  No.  29,  Sargo,  S.S.  188 

Hull  No.  30,  Saury,  S.S.  189 

Hull  No.  31,  Spearfish,  S.S.  190. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBI7IIJ>ING 

AND  DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Keamr,  N.  J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Two  destroyers,  DD881  Somers  and 
DD383  Warrington;  keels  laid  June  27, 
19  35  and  October  10.  1935,  respective- 
ly; estimated  launching,  March,  1937. 
and  April,  1937,  respectively;  estimated 
completion  April  1,   1937. 

Three  destroyers,  DD397  Benham, 
DD398  Ellet  and  DD399  Lang,  estimat- 
ed completion,  April,  June  and  August 
1938;  keels  laid  DD397,  September  1, 
1936  and  DD398,  December   3,  1936. 

Fotu-  12,800-ton  tankers  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey; 
Isherwood  Arcform  design  of  hull  form 
and  longitudinal  hull  framing;  keel 
laid,  Hufl   143,  December  16,  1936. 

Two  destroyers,  DD411  and  DD412. 


THE  INGALLS  IRON  WORKS 

COMPANTT 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  barges, 
132'x30'x7'9",  for  carrying  petroleum 
products  in  six  tanks  in  hull  or  for 
heavy    deck    loading;     to    be    built    at 
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Chickasaw     (Mobile),     Alabama,     yard. 
I.Hiinched  FVbriiniy,   H):i7. 

Sl\  irnXMoii  all  weltlwl  steel  de<k 
bHrKe«  for  sand  and  Kravel  movements; 
length  130',  breadlli  34',  depth  10'.  To 
be  built  at  Chicltasaw  (Mobile),  Ala- 
bama, for  Warner  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. UeHvery  of  three  .March  15,  1»:{7; 
>Hcond  three,  April   15,  1937. 


One  .steel  carK<»  bar^e,  140'  x  45'  x 
HI  .  To  be  built  at  Chickasaw,  Alabama, 
for  Valley  Harse  Line,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Estimated  launchinj;  date,  April  1, 
19:(";  delivery  date.   -April    15,   1937. 

Two  steel  carKo  barues,  132'  x  30'  x 
7'  9";  estimated  laiinciiiiiK  date,  .March 
a-,   l»:J7;  delivery  date.  April  1<),  1»:{7. 

Koiir  hopix-r  type  barges,  132'  .\  30' 
.\  7'  9";  estimated  launching  dates, 
April  26,  28,  and  30.  1937;  delivery 
date.  May  10.   1937. 

.SiiihII'  steel  ferrylMmt  for  Waters  & 
McCrary  Gravel  Company,  Columbus. 
Mis.s.;  50'  x  20'  x  4';  estiinated  delivery 
date,  March  31,  1037. 


LEVINGSTON    SHII'BUII.DING    CO. 

Orange,  Texas 
NEW     CONSTRUCTION:      One     full 
model    hull,    all-welded   dlesel  tug,    55' 

long.  14'  beam.  7'6"  deep;  120-horse- 
power  Fairbanks-Morse  marine  diesel 
engine;  for  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific 
Co..  New  York  City. 

One  all-welded,  steel  derrick  barge 
50'  X  28'  X  5'3",  for  Austin  Bridge  Co., 
Dallas.  Texas. 


MA.MTOWtM-  SHIP  illii.DINti  CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  single 
screw,  electrically  welded,  steel  oil  tank 
steamer,  465'x55'x28',  for  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  on  Great 
Lakes;  triple  expansion  surface  con- 
densing engine  of  2,500  h.p.;  two 
Scotch  boilers;  carrying  capacity,  2.- 
700.000  gallons  of  oil.  Estimated 
launching  date.  July  15,  1937;  deliv- 
ery date,  autumn,  1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: rieniens  Iteiss,  J.  L.  Kei.ss, 
(  liarles  ('.  West. 


.MARIETTA   MANTJFACTURIXG 

CO.MPANY 

Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Opon,  stern- 
wheel  river  steamer,  200'  x  44'  x  5'6"; 
keel  laid  November  t>,  1936;  launched 
January  25.   19  37. 

One  stern  wheel  all  wcl«le«l  steam 
towboat,  190'x42'x7'6",  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.,  for  service  on  lower 
Mississippi  River;  Foster-Wheeler  wa- 
fer tube  boilers;  Marietta  Mfg.  Co.  tan- 
dem compound  engines  of  piston  pop- 
pet type;  H.P.  cylinders  16"  in  diamet- 
er; L.P.  cylinders  32"  in  diameter; 
common  stroke  of  10'.  Keel  laid  De- 
cember 9.  1936. 


MARYLAND    DRYDOCK    CO. 
llaltimore,  Maryland 
NEW    CONSTRUCTION:     Vive    steel 
carfloaLs,   250'x34'x9',   for  the   Pennsyl- 
vania  Railroad,  to  be  delivered   in  Au- 
ril.  May  and   June,   1937. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPUUILDIXG 
COltrORATION 
Camden,  N.  J. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Contract  for 
Hull    Xo.    411,    WInslow     (DD:jr>»),    de- 
stroyer, launched  September  21,    1936; 
of   1850    ions. 

Three  light  cruisers;  Hull  No.  412, 
.Savannah  (CL42),  Hull  Xo.  413,  Xash- 
villo  (('L43),  and  Hull  Xo.  410  Phoenix 
(CL4«)  of  10,000  tons  each  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  Department;  keels  laid,  1935. 


NEWPORT    NEWS    SHIPBUILDIXG    * 

DRYDOCK  CO. 

00  Broad  Street,  Xew  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  H  350  air 
craft  carrier  C\'R.  Yorktown,  for  U.  S. 
Navy;  keel  laid  May  21.  1934;  launched 
April  4,  1936. 

H300  aircraft  carrier,  CVe,  Enter- 
prise, for  U.S.  Navy.;  keel  laid  July  16, 
1931;  launched  October  3,  1936. 

H301,  light  cniiser,  CL47,  Boise,  keel 
laid  April  1,  1935;  launched,  December 
3,    1936. 

H362,  light  cruiser  CL40,  St.  Louis; 
keel   laid   December   10,   1936. 

Hulls  Xos.  303-364,  two  destroyers, 
Xos.  413,  -Mustin,  and  414  Rus.sell;  esti- 
mated keel  laying,  August,  1937. 

Hulls  Xos.  ;M»5  and  366,  two  tugs  for 
C.  &  O.  Railway;  LOA  109',  beam  28'. 
depth   14'6". 

THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington.  Del. 

NEW     CONSTRUCTION: 
Lt.     Colonel    Ellery    W.     Xiles,    twin 
screw  diesel  electi-ic  drive  mine  planter 

for  submarine  and  cable  service;  L.O 
A.  184'.  L.B.P.  163',  beam  molded  35', 
depth  molded  amidship  at  sides  17'3". 
draft  load  10'6".  speed  per  hour  13 
statute  miles.  Keel  laying  date,  Decem- 
ber 15.  1S36;  launching  date,  August 
1,  1937;  delivery  date,  September,  1937. 


SPEDDEX  SHIPBUIIiDIXG  CO. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  60-foot 
iron  hull,  all-welded  V  bottom  boarding 
and  fumigating  vessel  for  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service;  equipped  with  twin 
screw  Superior  diesel  engines.  Keel  laid 
November,  19  36;  launching  date, 
March  1,  1037;  delivery  date,  .Manh 
23.  1037. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: T"o«  Hamilton.  Battler,  A.  A. 
Deiiliard,  Hilton.  .1.  S.  (iraliani.  Storm 
KinK;  It.  &  (>.  I{.  It.  lighter. 


SUN    SHIPBUILDIXG   AXD   DRYDOt^K 
COMPAXY 
Chester,  Pa. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  Xo.  150,  1  oil  tanker  (diesel), 
511'x65'9"x37';  15,800  tons;  launch- 
ing date.  .March  13.  10:17;  delivery  date, 
March  22.   1037. 

Hull  Xo.  160,  1  oil  tanker  (steam) 
520'x70'x40'  for  Atlantic  Refining  Co.; 
18.500  tons;  launching  date.  January, 
1938;    delivery   date.    February.    1938. 

Hulls  Xo.  161  and  162,  steam  tankers 
for  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey;   422'  X  65'  X  35';   12,900  dwt.  No. 


161.  launching  date,  August,  19?";  de- 
livery date,  September,  1937.  No.  162. 
launching  date,  January,  1938;  deliv- 
ery date,    February.    1938. 

Hulls  Xo.  163,  164,  and  lO.'S,  three 
diesel  tankers  for  The  Texas  Company; 
465'  X  65'  X  34'6";  12,000  dwl.  No. 
163,  keel  laid  December  1,  19  36; 
launching  date,  July,  1937;  delivery 
date  August,  1937.  No.  164,  keel  laid 
December  15,  1936;  launching  date, 
January,  19  38;  delivery  date,  Febru- 
ary. 1938.  No.  165.  delivery  date. 
March,   1938. 

Hulls  Nos.  166  and  167,  two  tankers 
tor  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California;  442' 
X  65'  X  35';  12,800  tons  deadweight. 
Delivery  date,  January,  1938,  and  Feb- 
ruary,  1938,  respectively. 


TREADWELL  COXSTRUCTIOX 
(COMPANY 

.Midland  and  Erie,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  24  pontoons 
48'  X  16'  X  2'6"  for  U.S.  Engineer,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

1  steel  flat  54'0"  x  18'0"  x  3'0".  for 
DiHiuesne  Light  Co..   Pittsburgh.    Pa. 


UNITED  SHIPYARDS,  Inc. 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD:i84,  U.S.S.  Dunlap,  Destroyer  for 
U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  3340";  beam  35'0"; 
mean  draft  lO'lO";  keel  laid  Apr.  10. 
19?5;  launched  April  18.  1936;  esti- 
mated delivery,  April  9,  1937. 

DD385,  U.S.S.  Fanning.  Destroyer 
for  U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  334'0";  beam 
35'0";  mean  draft  lO'lO";  keel  laid  Apr. 
10,  1935;  launched  September  18, 
1936;  estimated  delivery,  June  9.  19?7. 

Hulls  Xos.  840,  841.  and  842;  three 
ferry  boats  for  City  of  New  York;  267' 
overall,  66'  extreme  breadth,  19'9" 
depth;  keels  laid  April  4,  April  27,  and 
May  1,  1936,  respectively;  estimated 
launching  April  13,  April  30.  and  May 
25,  1937.  respectively;  estimated  de- 
livery July  15,  August  16,  and  Septem- 
ber 15,   19  37.  respectively. 

Hulls  Xos.  8.50,  8.51,  and  852,  three 
sludge  vessels  for  City  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Sanitation.  Length  on 
W.  L.  250',  Beam  43'6  ",  Depth  16'.  Es- 
timated keel  laying,  April  27,  May  11, 
and  June  8,  1937,  respectively;  estimat- 
ed launching,  August  17,  September  28, 
and  November  23,  1937,  respectively; 
"stimated  delivery.  September  24,  No- 
vember 24,  1937,  and  January  24,  1938. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Destroyer  DDS71,  Conyngham,  L.B.P. 
334';  beam  35';  keel  laid  Sept.  19, 
1934;  launched  Sept.  14.  1935;  com- 
missioned Nov.  4.  1936;  estimate<l  de- 
livery.  .March,    1037. 

DD:{80,  .Mugford,  and  DD300,  Ralph 
Talbot,  two  light  destroyers;  LBP  334'; 
beam  35'6";  depth  19'8";  keels  laid 
October  28,  1935;  launched  October  31, 
1936;  estimated  delivery.  July.  1937 
and    Au.KUSt.    1937,    respectively, 

DD402,  May  rant,  and  DD403.  Tripi>e. 


MARCH,     1937 
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two  light  destroyers  for  United  States 
Navy;  LPB  334';  beam  35'6";  depth 
19'8";  estimated  delivery,  June  and 
August,  1938. 

Order  placed  for  DD415,  O'Brien, 
and  I)D41«.  Walke.  two  destroyers;  de- 
livery dates,  August,  19  39,  and  Octo- 
ber, 19  39,  respectively. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Brooklyn,    N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CL  40,  Brooklyn,  light  cruiser,  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace- 
ment, 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid,  March 
12,  1935;  launched  November  30,  1936; 
estimated   delivery,  November  1,    1937. 

CL  48,  Honolulu,  light  cruiser;  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid  Septem- 
ber 10,  1935.  Estimated  launching  in- 
definite; estimated  delivery.  May  1, 
1938. 

CL  50,  Helena,  light  cruiser;  LB. P. 
600';  beam  61'7%";  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
e.xpress  type  boilers;  keel  laying,  De- 
cember 9,  1936;  launching  indefinite; 
contract  delivery.  May  16,  1939. 

CG  69  and  CG  70,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  John  C.  Spencer,  cruising  cut- 
ters for  U.S.C.G.  service;  L.B. P.  308'; 
beam  41';  standard  displacement  2000; 
geared  turbine  drive,  express  type  boil- 
ers; keels  laid  Sept.  11,  1935;  floated 
November  10.  1936;  christened  Janu- 
ary 6,  1937;  estimated  completion 
dates,  March  8,  1937,  and  March  29, 
1937,  respectively. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Coast  Guard  cutter  Campbell 
arrived  November  19  for  completion  of 
uncompleted  work,  and  minor  repairs 
and  alterations.  Brie  arrived  December 
30,  1936,  for  docking,  preparation  for 
final  trials,  and  completion  of  uncom- 
pleted work.  Mahan  arrived  Jan.  15, 
19  37,  for  preparation,  final  trials,  and 
completion  of  work.  Charleston  arriv- 
ed February  3,  1937,  for  completion  of 


work,  etc. 

UNITED  STA'l'ES  NAVY  YARD 

Charleston,  S.C. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  Coast 
Guard  Cutter;  LBP  308',  LOA  327', 
breadth,  molded,  41',  draft  12'6",  dis- 
placement 2000  tons.  Keel  laid  August 
15,  1935;  launched  January  14,  1937; 
estimated  completion,  April  15,  19  37. 

Order  placed  for  DD407  and  DD418, 
two  1600  ton  destroyers;  no  dates  set. 

Order  placed  for  one  harbor  tug  ap- 
proximately 130  feet  long. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVY   YARD 
rhlladelphia.  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CA45  Wichita,  L.B. P.  600,  beam  61' 
9  %",  depth  molded  at  side  to  main  deck 
amidships  42'0  3/8",  draft  correspond- 
ing to  normal  displacement  21'10"; 
standard  displacement  10,000;  estimat- 
ed completion  January  1.  1938. 

Order  placed  for  DD404,  1500  ton 
'lestroyer;  no  dates  set. 


UNITED  STATES   NAVY  YARD 

Portsmouth.  N.  H. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  SS179  Phui- 
ger,  keel  laid  July  17,  1935;  L.B.P. 
292'6",  beam  25',  loaded  draft  15'; 
launched  July  8,  19  36;  completed  Feb- 
ruary 1,  19  37.  SS180  Pollack,  keel  laid 
October  1,  1935;  L.B.P.  292'6",  beam 
25',  loaded  draft  15';  launched  Septem- 
ber 15,  1936;  estimated  delivery  May, 
1937. 

SS185  Snapper,  submarine;  keel  laid 
July  23,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  26', 
loaded  draft  15'7";  date  of  completion 
March  1,  1938;  SS186  Stingray,  sub- 
marine; keel  laid  October  1,  1936; 
L.B.P.  300',  beam  26',  loaded  draft 
15'7";  date  of  completion  June  1,  1938. 

55191,  Sculpin,  submarine;  contract 
period  started  December  1,  1936;  L.B. 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'8". 

55192,  Squalus,  submarine;  contract 
period  started  December  1.  19  36;  L.B. 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'8". 


Jakobson  dc  Peterson 
Given  Contracts 

Contract  for  the  construction  of 
two  harbor  distribution  or  delivery 
boats  for  special  harbor  service  has 
been  awarded  Jakobson  &  Peterson, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  by  the  Gulf  Re- 
fining Company,  N.Y.  They  will  have 
a  length  of  55  feet,  beam  of  13  feet 
6  inches,  and  depth  of  8  feet.  Propul- 
sion power  will  b©  furnished  by  Su- 
perior diesel  engines.  The  boats  will 
be  of  steel  construction  throughout. 

The  oil  company  also  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  yard  for  construction 
of  four  non-propelled  harbor  service 
boats,  each  to  be  45  feet  long,  28  feet 
beam,  and  6  feet  deep.  They  will  be 
employed  in  servicing  yachts  and 
other  vessels. 


Dredge  Contract 
Awarded 

The  La  Crosse  Dredging  Company. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  has  award- 
ed contract  to  the  St.  Louis  Ship- 
building &  Steel  Company,  St.  Louis. 
Missouri,  for  construction  of  an  18- 
inch  diesel  hydraulic  dredge,  which 
will  be  130  feet  long,  36  feet  beam, 
and  9  feet  deep.  It  will  be  powered 
by  a  1000-horsepower  diesel  engine 
to  drive  the  pump,  and  a  450-horse- 
power  diesel  engine  generator  set  to 
drive  the  auxiliaries.  Jean  M.  Allen 
&  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  pre- 
pared plans  and  specifications  for 
the  dredge. 


TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Tampa,  Florida 

Structural  Steel,  Foundry  Products,  Machinery 


10.000  TON 
FLOATING  DRY  DOCK 

Repairers  and  Builders  of 
VESSELS.  DREDGES.  PUMPS 


PLANT:    I9TH  &  GRANT  STREETS— PHONE  Y-1II2. 
TAMPA    BAY   FREE   FROM    EXCESSIVE  STORMS,  A  GOOD   PLACE  FOR  YACHTS  TO  LAY  OVER  SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 
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Observations  tZ  Crow's  Nest 


"NAMES  AND  NEWS^ 


BERNARD  De  ROCHIE,  LOOK-OUT  MAN 


Berkeley  will  make  a  strong  bid 
for  honors  as  one  of  the  principal 
yachting  centers  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
with  the  opening  on  May  7  of  the 
new  municipal  yacht  harbor,  located 
at  the  foot  of  University  Avenue.  Its 
location  is  ideal  in  that  it  provides 
easy  access  either  to  San  Francisco, 
via  the  East  Shore  Highway  and  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge, 
or  Metropolitan  Oakland  by  any  one 
of  many  routes. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pleasure  craft  of  all  types  already 
have  leased  berthing  facilities  at  the 
harbor,  and  arrangements  now  are 
nearing  completion  for  the  leasing 
of  approximately  one  hundred  more 
slips.  The  harbor  has  a  capacity  of 
300  boats,  with  sufficient  room  for 
expansion  to  twice  this. 


Plans  for 
Berkeley 
Yacht  Harbor 
go  Forward 


The  turning  basin  is  1000  feet 
.square  and  30  feet  deep.  Wharves 
have  been  constructed,  mooring  piles 
driven,  and  lights  installed  at  the 
harbor  entrance  and  along  the 
wharves.  Fresh  water  also  has  been 
piped  to  convenient  spots. 

The  breakwater,  surrounding  the 
harbor,  was  constructed  from  mud 
and  silt  obtained  from  dredging  the 
turning  basin,  and  provides  adequate 
protection  to  the  pleasure  craft. 

A  repair  shop  has  been  construct- 
ed in  nearby  pier-shed.  Three  sys- 
tems have  been  installed  for  taking 
the  pleasure  craft  from  the  water  for 
repairs.  For  Stars  and  other  light 
boats,  a  boom,  attached  to  the  wharf, 
will  be  used;  for  boats  up  to  10  tons, 
an  electrically-powered  lift;  and  for 
boats  up  to  50  feet  long,  a  shipway 


A  gull's-eyc 

view  of 

Berkeley's 

new 

yacht 

harbor. 


with  a  10  per  cent  grade  will  be 
used. 

As  the  necessity  arises  new  ship- 
ways  will  be  provided.  Also  a  club- 
house and  gas  station  soon  will  be 
in  operation. 

Work  on  the  project  was  started 
approximately  14  months  ago,  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  time  for 
the  official  opening. 


Bilge  Club  News 

Southern  California's  big  social 
event  for  shipping  men,  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Bilge  Club,  has  been 
officially  set  for  April  3  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles.  Full  com- 
mittees have  been  named  to  handle 
the  event,  according  to  Thomas  B. 
Forster,  chairman  of  the  club. 

This  annual  dinner  of  the  Bilgers 
is  the  Los  Angeles  running  mate  to 
San  Francisco's  annual  Steamship 
Dinner.  Each  year  a  number  of 
southland  shipping  men  go  north  for 
the  San  Francisco  event,  and  in  re- 
cent years  an  increasing  number  of 
shipping  executives  from  the  Bay 
city  and  Oakland  have  been  going 
south  for  the  Los  Angeles  dinner. 

Formerly  the  Bilge  Club  held  its 
dinner  at  the  California  Yacht  Club 
in  Wilmington,  but  need  for  more 
space  to  accommodate  as  many  as 
400  men  resulted  in  shifting  the 
event  three  years  ago  to  the  Bilt- 
more. 


J.  H.  McEachern,  manager  of  the 
marine  department  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  San  Francisco,  was  a 
recent  luncheon  visitor  at  Bilge  Club 
headquarters  in  San  Pedro.  He  was 
introduced  about  by  J.  C.  MacQuid- 
dy.  Standard's  marine  superinten- 
dent at  Los  Angeles  harbor.  An- 
other recent  guest  from  San  Fran- 
cisco was  Kund  Holm,  freight  traffic 
manager  at  San  Francisco  for  the 
East  Asiatic  Company  of  Copen- 
hagen. He  was  the  guest  of  James 
Sullivan  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Com- 
pany's Los  Angeles  office. 


Propeller  Club  of  California  News 

Safety  Awards  are  Announced 


Winners  of  the  1936  Marine  Safety 
Contest,  sponsored  by  the  Propeller 
Club  of  California  in  an  effort  to 
lessen  accidents  among  Pacific  Coast 
seamen,  were  recently  announced  by 
Byron  0.  Pickard,  contest  committee. 

The  contest  was  conducted  by  the 
Pacific  American  Shipowners  Acci- 
dent Prevention  Bureau  and  was  de- 
signed to  attract  nation-wide  atten- 
tion to  the  safety  activities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Merchant  Marine. 

Leading  in  the  passenger  division 
were  the  Matson-Oceanic  liners;  in 
the  freighter  division,  the  States 
Steamship  Company;  and  in  the 
steam  schooner  division,  Hobbs,  Wall 
and  Company.  All  three  companies 
will  receive  a  bronze  plaque  in  honor 
of  their  achievements. 

Companies  to  receive  second  and 
third  place  certificates  are:  Freight- 
er division,  Pacific  Atlantic  Steam- 
ship Company,  second;  Swayne  and 
Hoyt,  Ltd.,  third;  in  the  passenger 
division.  States  Steamship  Company, 
second;  Dollar  Steamship  Company, 
third;  and  in  the  steam  schooner 
division,  P.  L.  Transportation  Com- 
pany, second;  Los  Angeles-San  Fran- 
cisco Navigation  Company,  third. 

In  addition  to  the  main  awards 
there  will  be  issued  a  special  certi- 
ficate of  merit  to  those  ships  with  no 
disabling  injury  to  any  member  of 
the  crew  during  the  contest  period. 
Further  recognition  of  any  excep- 
tional safety  record  made  during  the 
contest  will  be  made  with  the  award- 
ing of  a  special  safety  flag  to  be 
flown  during  1937. 


President 
EDWARD  H.  HARMS 


Secretary-Treasurer 
STANLEY  E.  ALLEN 


XO  DISABLING   I.NJUKY  rEUTII  I- 
('ATKS 

Kreijihter  Division 

Company  Vessel 

States  Steamship   Company. ...California 
.States    .S'teainship     Company. ...Pennsyl- 
vania. 

States    Steamsliip    Company Te.xas 

States  Steamship  Company.-Washington 

Matson  Navigation  Company Maui 

Matson  Navigation  Company  ....Manoa 
Matson  Navigation  Company... .Maunalei 
Matson   Navigation   Company.. Makawao 

.Matson   Navigation   Company Manini 

Matson  Navigation  Company  Mapele 

Matson   Navigation    Company Makua 

Matson  Navigation  Company Malama 

Pacific  Atlantic  S.S.  Co San  Marcos 

Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd 

Point  Lobos 

Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Ltd Point  Caleta 

Swayne  &  Hoyt,   Ltd Point  Chico 

Grace  Line  Condor 

Grace  Line   Cuzco 

Grace  Line  Charcas 

Matson    Steamship    Company 

Mauna  Ala 

Passenger    Division 

States  Steamship  Co. ..General  Pershing 

States  Steamship  Co General  Lee 

Pacific  Steamship  Lines 

Emma  Ale.xander 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines....Pres.  Lincoln 
Dollar  Steamship  Lines.. Pres.  Cleveland 
Dollar  Steamship  Lines. Pres.  Van  Ruren 

Steam   Schooner  Division 

Hobbs,  Wall   &   Company Elizabeth 

E.   K.  Wood    Lumber   Co Olympic 

McCormick   Steamship    Co 

West  Shipper 

McCormick    Steamship   Co Silverado 

McCormick  Steamship  Co Brookings 

Los  Angeles-San  Francisco  Naviga- 
tion Co Wapania 

Los  Angeles-San  Francisco  Naviga- 
tion Co Celilo 

A.  B.  Johnson  Lumber  Co 

Esther   Johnson 

Coos  Bay  Lumber  Co Lumberman 


BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 
George   A.   Armes 
H.   H.    Brann 
Joseph  J.  Coney 
Philip  A.  Coxon 
Bernard    DeRochie 
L.   M.    Edelnnan 
Charles   E.  Finney 
Erilc  Krag 
George   E.  Swett 
Walter  J,  Walsh 
Harold  Weule 


SHIPS    KXTITLED    TO    FLY    SAFKTY 

FLA(;S   DUHIX(i   1937 

Freigliter  Division 

Company  Frequenc) 

States  Steamship  Company: 

S.S.   California   n<i 

S.S.  Illinois  4.!)4 

S.S.  Washington  no 

Swayne   &   Hoyt,   Ltd.: 

S.S.  Point  Caleta  n.. 

S.S.    Point  Chico  3.4ii 

S.S.  Point  Vincente  ;5.00 

Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd.: 

S.S.  Point  Lobos  2.72 

McCormick  Steamship  Co.  P.A.B.: 

S.S.  West  Notus  2.7) 

Pacific  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.: 

S.S.  San  Clemente  4.94 

S.S.  San  Lucas  2.74 

S.S.  San  Marcos  2.111 

Matson   Navigation   Company: 

S.S.   Manoa  no 

S.S.  Maunalei  4.35 

S.S.   Makawao  3. 06 

S.S.    Manini  3.12 

S.S.  Makua  3.14 

Grace  Line: 

S.S.  Condor  no 

McCormick   S.S.   Co.-Intercoastal: 

S.S.  Chas.   R.  McCormick  2.98 

Passenger    Division 

States  Steamship  Company: 

S.S.  General  Pershing no 

S.S.  General  Sherman  1.22 

S.S.  General  Lee  1,21 

Dollar   Steamship   Lines: 

S.S.  President  Coolidge  1.51 

S.S.  President  Hoover  1.52 

S.S.    President   Lincoln   no 

S.S.  President  Cleveland  0.51 

S.S.   President  Pierce  1.53 

S.S.   President  Van   Buren  2.80 

S.S.   President  Harrison  0.62 

S.S.   President  Monroe  2.74 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company: 

S.S.  Mariposa  1.04 

S.S.    Monterey   0.44 

Pacific  Steamship  Lines: 

S.S.  H.   F.   Ale.xander   1.45 

Steam  Schooner  Division 

Company  Frequency 

Hobbs,   Wall   &  Company: 

S.S.  Elizabeth  no 

Los   An.geles-San    Francisco   Navigation 

Company: 

S.S.  Wapama  no 

S.S.   Celilo  4.00 

A.  B.  Johnson  Lumber  Company: 

S.S.  Esther  Johnson  4. If 

S.S.  Davenport  4.1i 

McCormick   Steamship   Company: 

S.S.   Point  San  Pablo  5.S 

S.S.  Peter  Helms  2. 
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S.S.   West   Shipper   3. 

S.S.  C.   L.  Wheeler,  Jr 2. 

P.  L.  Transportation  Company: 

S.S.  Scotia  1. 

E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Company: 

S.S.  Kl  Capitan  3. 

S.f'.    Olympic   

Coos  Bay  Lumber  Company: 

«  S.  Lumberman  3. 

Hammond   Shipping   Company: 

S.S.   Eureka  3. 

S.S.   Watsonville   3. 

fOMI'.AMKS   TO   UKCKIVK    I'L.AQU 

Freighter   l>ivision 

States  SteaniEliip  Company. 

Passeiiuer    Diviision 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company. 

Steam   Scliooiici-   Division 
Hobbs,  Wall  and  Company. 


("O.^II'.WIliS   TO   KKCKIVK    SKCOM) 
AXD  THIKI)  I>I>.A('K  CEKTIKK  ATKS 

Kreigliter  Divi.sioii 

Place  Company 

2nd Pacific   Atlantic  Steamship  Co. 

3rd Swayne   &   Hoyt,   Ltd. 

Passenger    Division 

2nd States  Steamship  Company 

3rd Dollar  Steamship  Lines 

Steam  Schooner  Division 

2nd P.   L.  Transportation   Company 

3rd Los  Angeles-San   Francisco 

Navigation  Company. 


00 

92 

Presentation  of 

85 
fi" 

Safety  Awards! 

no 

Friday,  March  5,  2:00  p.m. 

;m 

Floor  of  Marine  Exchange 

30 

ATTEND! 

20 

PieddcMit  Edward  H.  Harms  has 
selected  Bryant  O'Connor  as  chair- 
man of  the  luncheon  and  entertain- 
ment committee. 

The  following  have  been  named  as 
co-workers : 

Howard  Oxsen 

Jerome  Lalor 

Richard  Glissman 

Ben  McFeeley 

Bern    DeRochie 

Hugh  Brown 

Monroe    Paulsen 

Jack  Prosser. 
To  the  committee  goes  the  respon- 
sible job  of  developing  our  fortnight- 
ly program.  It  looks  like  a  big  year 
ahead,  mates ! 


Captain  Blackstone  Addresses  Club 


•  February  23  meetin.g 

Speaker  of  the  day  Capt.  Henry 
Blackstone  discussed  "P.  and  I.  In- 
surance and  Accident  Prevention 
Aboard  Ship."  On  display  were 
plaques  and  certificates  of  merit 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  win- 
ners of  the  Marine  Safety  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  club. 

Byron  0.  Pickard  was  a  deft  chair- 
man of  the  day,  introducing  the 
speaker  as  an  active  worker  in  the 
cause  of  accident  prevention.  Chair- 
man Pickard  reviewed  the  work  done 
by  the  Shipowners'  Safety  Bureau — 
complimenting  several  members  pre- 
sent for  their  participation. 

Captain  Blackstone  traced  the  his- 
tory of  marine  insurance  from  its 
.«ource.  Quoting  our  old  friend  Jim 
Quinby,  he  credited  Noah  as  engin- 
eering "the  first  tourist  floater  in 
history."  Factually,  marine  insur- 
ance had  its  origin  in  the  days  of  the 
Phoenician  traders  several  centuries 
B.C.,  according  to  speaker  Black- 
atone.  Originally,  merchants  accom- 
panied their  cargoes  to  sea.  In  time 


this  was  more  and  more  impractical. 
The  result:  a  form  of  protection 
which  was  the  crude  beginning  of 
modern-day  marine  insurance.  Inci- 
dentally, it  was  interesting  to  hear 
that  there  is  in  existence  a  policy  is- 
sued by  Lloyd's  dated  February  13, 
1613. 

"P.  and  I."  to  the  marine  world 
means  Protection  and  Indemnity. 
This  development  came  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  shipowners 
against  perils  not  covered  in  the 
standard  form  of  hull  insurance.  It 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  owners'  own 
mutual  insurance,  and  the  present 
system  of  P.  and  I.  insurance  covers 
all  of  the  grief  that  a  ship  is  heir 
to  .  .  .  not  already  covered  in  the 
hull  policy. 

Fourteen  points  of  the  P.  and  I. 
policy  were  enumerated — with  em- 
phasis on  such  features  as  liability 
for  hospital,  medical,  and  similar  ex- 
penses due  to  crew  injuries  or  ill- 
ness, and  liability  for  loss  of  life 
to  any  person  aboard  the  ship. 

A    very    comprehensive     talk  .  .  . 


The   attractive   young   lady   is   displaying   the 

Matson   award   in   the  Safety  Contest  to 

winning  ship  operating  lines. 


which    the   club   membership   appre- 
ciated roundly! 


FLASH! 

As  we  go  to  press  .  .  .  two  impor- 
tant news  items  reach  us: 

C.  M.  "Dad"  Le  Count  has  been 
named  vice-president  of  the  club, 
filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  ele- 
vation of  Edward  Harms  to  the  pre- 
sidency. 

Paul  Faulkner  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  membership  com- 
mittee, heading  up  a  competent 
group  of  "dotted  line"  purveyors. 
The  personnel  of  the  committee  will 
be  published  next  month. 
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Personals 


Frank  Hollyday,  who  had  been  as- 
sociated for  about  twenty  years  with 
the  firm  of  Jas.  Griffiths  &  Sons, 
Seattle,  passed  away  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  January  22  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. He  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
company's  local  offices  for  some 
time,  and  was  well  known  to  ship- 
ping and  grain  officials. 


Another  obituary  we  have  to  record 
is  that  of  Captain  H.  Hansen,  of  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Alert.  Captain 
Hansen  passed  away  in  Ketchikan, 
according  to  advices  received  by  the 
marine  department  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Captain  A.  V.  R.  Lovegrove  re- 
cently retired  from  the  post  of  com- 
mander of  the  Canadian  Pacific  liner 
Empress  of  Asia,  at  the  age  of  60, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  Captain 
George  Goold,  formerly  of  the  Em- 
press of  Russia.  Captain  Lovegrove 
had  served  for  26  years  as  a  licensed 
officer  on  transpacific  ships  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  and  was  presented 
with  a  set  of  matched  golf  clubs,  an 
engraved  mantel  clock,  and  other 
articles,  by  his  friends.  He  expects 
to  return  to  England. 


Terence  P.  Cook,  who  has  been 
with  the  Barber  Line  for  many 
years,  has  been  appointed  Far  East 
traffic  manager,  succeeding  E.  D. 
Clarity,  the  latter  having  been  in- 
capacitated by  illness  during  the  last 
few  years,  according  to  advices  re- 
ceived by  the  company. 


At  the  regular  meeting  in  New 
York  of  the  directors  of  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation  recently  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected:  William  A.  Ma- 
loney,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales;  Francis  J.  Gilbride,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Robins  Dry  Dock  and  Re- 
pair Company,  director;  C.  H.  M. 
Jones,  assistant  to  the  president;  E. 
P.  Enfer,  comptroller;  and  William 
J.  Sammon  and  Henry  Frielinghaus, 
assistant  comptrollers. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping,  Basil  Harris,  vice- 
president  of  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board. 


Ship  Sales.  February  brought  a 
swarm  of  ship  sales  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Most  important  is  the  pur- 
chase by  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany from  the  Tacoma  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company  of  their  five  re- 
maining ships.  These  are:  Seattle, 
Olympia,  Grays  Harbor,  Tacoma  and 
Shelton.  The  first  four  are  approxi- 
mately 7000  gross  tons  each,  and 
were  all  built  at  the  Skinner  and 
Eddy  yard,  Seattle,  in  1919.  Shel- 
ton, of  6,062  tons  gross,  was  built 
at  Bay  Point,  California,  in  1920. 
Names  have  been  changed  as  fol- 
lows: The  Seattle  is  now  the  Likue; 
the  Olympia  is  the  Hamakua;  the 
Grays  Harbor  is  the  Honomu ;  the 
Tacoma  is  the  Ewa;  and  the  Shelton 
is  the  Kahuku. 

Matson  has  purchased  also  from 
the  Oceanic  and  Oriental  S.S.  Com- 


pany two  freighters,  the  Golden  State 
and  Golden  Bear,  which  have  been 
renamed  respectively  the  Lahaina 
and  the  Kailua. 

Other  ship  sales  include: 

Swayne  &  Hoyt's  Point  Arena, 
Point  Gorda,  Point  Bonita,  Point 
Montara,  Point  Reyes,  and  Point 
Sur,  to  the  newly  formed  Coastwise 
S.S.  Company,  of  Portland; 

States  Line's  New  York,  to  the 
Waterman    Steamship    Corporation ; 

Mexican  Mail's  Sonora,  to  the 
Keene  Line; 

Matson's  City  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Enterprise,  to  Japanese  scrap  inter- 
ests; 

Nelson  S.S.  Co.  (trustee).  Democ- 
racy and  Sacramento,  to  Swayne  & 
Hoyt;  Sutherland  to  Alaska  Packers. 
Price  $90,000  for  each  ship;  meas- 
urement each  ship,  4,700  gross  tons. 


S-E  THE  ROUTE  OF 

RomnncE  ^(g^^^i^cRLiFORnin 

^      ^nElUVCLRK 


Once  again  Grace  Line  "Santa"  ships  g 
sail  direct  from  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  Each  fortnight  one  of  these  superb  ^^ 
liners,  offering  unduplicated  luxuries,  cruises  ^L" 
the  "Route  of  Romance"  through  the  sunny  = 
Spanish  Americas.  ^ 

All  outside  rooms,  each  with  private  fresh  ^ 
water  bath  .  .  .  largest  outdoor  tiled  swim-  g 
ming  pool  on  any  American  ships  .  .  .  Din  ^ 
ing  Room  amidship,  on  the  Promenade  deck.  ^ 
with  rollback  ceiling  .  .  .  Dorothy  Gray.-^ 
Beauty  Salon  .  .  .  gymnasium  .  .  pre-re-  ^ 
lease  movies  .  .  .  nightly  dancing.  = 

Sail  from  San  Francisco  alternate  Fridays  .  .     '^ 
Los  Angeles  alternate  Saturdays,  "^ 

Consult  your  travel  agent  or 

GRACE  LIIVE 


2  Pine  Street 


San  Francisco 
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Synthex  Red  Lead  Primer  (<?.  D.) 
Anti-Corrosive 
Anti-Fouling 
"        White  Enamel-Non-Bilge 
(O.S.  &  I.S.) 
Cabin  Enamels  (Q.  D.) 
Mast  Colors.  Hull  Black 
Boottopping,  etc. 


Synthex  Marine  Spar  Varnishes 
and  Yacht  White  Enamel 

Aluminum  Enamel 

Flat  White  (Inside  &  Outside) 

A  specialized  finish  tor  each 
paintable  surface. 


Pacific    Marine    Finishes    hate    been   used    successfully   for    years  by  most  of  the  important  steamship  companies.  Each  repre- 
sents a  specially  developed  product  for  a  specific  purpose.   Quality — not  price — is  the  objective  of  our  Research  Department. 


L.   M.   DuCOMMUN 
President 


San     Francisco      and     Berkeley 


A.   B.    ROBERTSON 
Vice    Preiident 


AC-REIL 
ALVL 

PAT.  DEC.  31.1935 
No.  2,026,163 
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EFFICIENT   PROTECTION 

AGAINST 

FIRE  AND  EXPLOSIONS 
EXCESSIVE  TANK  PRESSURES 
ENTRANCE  OF  WATER 
EVAPORATION   LOSSES 


Weight  Loaded  Vacuum   and   Relief 
Valves  for  Tank  Vessels 

Superior  Characteristics   Include: 

Corrosion  Resistance — Simplicity — Reliability — Opening 
at  Designed  Pressures — No  Repairs.  Made  in  Atmos- 
pheric (Illustrated)  and  Enclosed  Patterns.  Over  1700  in 
use  on  125  oil  tank  vessels  under  supervision  of  U.  S. 
Inspection,     American     Bureau     and     Lloyd's     Register. 

Mechanical   Marine   Company 

17  Battery  Place         NEW  YORK         Whitehall  4-0158 


THE  BIG  4 
TRADE 
ROUTES 

Pacific-North  Atlantic 
Service 

Pacific  Coastwise 
Service 

Pacific  West  Indies 
Service 

Pacific-Argentine- 
Brazil  Line 
(U.  S.  Mail  Steamers 
Passenger 
Accommodations ) 


FULL  SPEED  AHEAD 


Once  more  the  rattle  of  winches  sounds  merrily  at  McCormick  terminals 
and  the  prows  of  McCormick  vessels  plow  seaward.  Shippers  are  in  a  hurry, 
and  McCormick  is  hurrying  to  serve  them.  Complete  terminal  facilities  at 
principal  ports  of  both  North  American  seaboards  and  on  the  East  Coast  of 
South  America,  an  adequate  fleet  of  dependable  ships,  and  a  tradition  of 
efficient  operation  make  it  possible  for  McCormick  to  expedite  the  shipment 
of  your  urgent  cargo. 


Your  Next  Shipment  via  McCormick         j^^^^^^ 

M'CORMWKm 

461   Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
Phone:    DOuglas   2561 


STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


It's    never 
too  hot  for 


[lirESEL  ENGINE 


Extreme  high  temperatures  and  terrific 
pressures  characterizing  Diesel  Engine 
operation  simply  can't  be  faced  by  ordi- 
nary babbitts.  SELBY  DIESEL  ENGINE 
BABBITT  is  of  ample  hardness  to  resist 
maximum  pressure  yet  sufficiently  resili- 
ent to  afford  complete  protection 
against  damage  to  the  shaft.  Year  after 
year,  it  has  been  specified  by  many  of 
the  leading  marine  and  railroad  opera- 
tors of  the  country. 


m 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  Sf 
j     REFINING  COMPANV 

diBll  engine   babbitt 


FEDERATED 

METALS    DIVISION 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 

San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 
LOS  ANGELES      PORTLAND      SEATTLE 


99^  Fire  Proof  Ship 

(Continued   from   Page  43) 

the  spaces  with  CO-  gas  manually  contioUed  from  a 
location  outside  the  machinery  spaces.  Lamp  rooms 
and  paint  storage  lockers  are  equally  protected  by  CO- 
gas  smothering  devices,  the  alarm  of  fire  being  given 
by  the  thermostats  installed  therein,  which  record  in 
the  pilot  house. 

The  contract  plans  and  specifications  for  the  recon- 
ditioning of  the  vessel  were  prepared  by  Gibbs  &  Cox, 
Inc.,  naval  architects  and  engineers,  under  whose 
supervision  all  work  in  connection  with  the  ship  was 
carried  out. 

The  design  of  the  fireproof  construction  for  interior 
spaces  was  developed  by  J.  Philip  Kiesecker,  of  New 
York  City,  who  acted  as  consultant  for  the  shipyard, 
and  also  designed  all  architectural  features  for  passen- 
ger quarters  and  public  spaces  and  handled  the  decora- 
tion and  furnishings  for  the  owners. 


Book  Review 

The  Motorship  Reference  Book  for  1937.  300  pages 
profusely  illustrated  and  with  many  insert  drawings, 
bound  in  light  blue  buckram  with  black  stampings, 
published  by  Temple  Press  Ltd.,  London;  Price  5s,  net. 

This  is  the  13th  annual  edition  of  a  very  useful  com- 
pilation of  data  concerning  the  seagoing  motorships  of 
the  world's  merchant  marine  fleets,  and  is  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  those  associated  in  any  way  with  the 
building  and  operation  of  motorships.  One  section  gives 
details  of  every  oil-engined  vessel  in  service,  excluding 
those  of  under  2,000  tons  gross,  up  to  January,  ISS'T. 

As  in  previous  editions,  the  chapters  including  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  well-known  main  and  auxiliai'y 
diesel  engines  have  been  revised,  and  particulars  are 
included  of  the  most  up-to-date  units  built,  to  the  end 
of  last  year.  The  illustrations  include  large  numbers  of 
sectional  drawings  of  diesel  machinery,  apart  from 
photographic  reproductions. 

There  has  now  been  added  a  chapter  which  describes 
in  detail  the  reversing  controls  of  marine  diesel  en- 
gines, and  this  represents  information  which  applies 
to  the  very  latest  types  of  large  engine. 

There  are  now  afloat  over  12  million  gross  tons  of 
motorships,  and  2  million  more  gross  tons  of  vessels 
now  on  order  or  under  construction  are  designed  for 
diesel  engine  propulsion.  This  book  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive publication  covering  the  oil-engine  plants  of 
seagoing  merchant  ships. 
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Review  of  Progress 
of  Lighthouse  Service, 
Eighteenth  District 

The  eighteenth  lighthouse  district,  which  incluck's 
some  800  miles  of  the  Pacific  shore  line,  comprises  the 
entire  State  of  California.  Although  California  was 
visited,  and  its  shore  line  explored  to  some  extent  by 
Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo  in  1542,  some  78  years  before 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  there  was  but  little 
commerce  on  the  coast  until  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  territory  by  the  United  States  from  Mexico  in  1848, 
and  it  wiis  not  until  1850  that  an  act  of  Congress  auth- 
orized the  establishment  of  six  lights  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  most  of  which  were  established  and  placed  in 
commission  in  1855.  The  first  of  these  lights  was  that 
at  Alcatraz  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  which  was 
placed  in  operation  in  1854.  This  island  was  taken  over 
a  few  years  ago  for  a  Federal  prison,  and  the  three 
lightkeepers  at  the  station,  who  maintain  a  light  and 
two  fog  signals,  are  now  required  to  endure  some  of 
the  rigors  of  Federal  discipline  necessary  for  the 
proper  control  of  a  considerable  number  of  former  pub- 
lic enemies. 

The  California  shore  line  in  general  is  very  rugged, 
with  deep  water  close  inshore,  and  for  that  reason  aids 
to  navigation  are  separated  more  widely  than  in  many 
of  the  other  districts.  Most  of  the  early  lights  establish- 
ed were  of  the  first  order,  intended  to  serve  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  coast  line,  and  there  are  at  present 
nine  of  these  lights  in  the  district.  These  first  lights 
were  established  during  the  oil-wick  period  of  develop- 
ment. They  passed  through  the  oil-vapor-lamp  period, 
and  most  are  now  equipped  with  electric  lights,  with 
power  furnished  either  from  commercial  sources  or 
generated  at  the  stations.  The  earliest  fog  signal  in 
the  district  was  a  6-inch  smooth-bore  iron  cannon  in- 
stalled at  Point  Bonita  Light  Station  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Golden  Gate  and  fired  at  intervals  during  foggy 
weather. 

•  .Mare  Furiosum 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  made  extensive  explorations 
on  the  Pacific  coast  from  1577  to  1578,  reported  that 
they  encountered  severe  storms  in  the  Pacific,  and  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  instead  of  "mare  pacificum" 
it  were  better  named  "mare  furiosum",  and  present- 
day  travelers  often  find  conditions  much  the  same. 
While  tropical  storms  of  the  type  frequently  visiting 
tfte  Atlantic  coast  do  not  occur  in  this  part  of  the 
Pacific,  there  are,  nevertheless,  severe  gales  during 
the  winter  months  which  sometimes  approach  hurri- 
cane force,  and  during  the  summer  months  there  is  a 
persistent  northwest  wind  along  the  coast  which  fre 
quently  reaches  high  velocities,  although  unaccom- 
panied by  storm  conditions.  Point  Reyes  Light  Station, 
located  at  the  outer  end  of  a  rugged  peninsula,  about 
30  miles  northwest  of  San  Francisco,  holds  the  record 
for  the  greatest  annual  air  movement  on  the  Pacific 
(Page   59   Please) 
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HERCULES  at  Your  Service! 

H     1^ 
O 

\     ^ 


When  thinking  of  Hercules  Service  with  reference  to  Hose,  Belting, 
Packing,    Brass    Goods,    etc.,    do    not    overlook    the    fact    we    have 
a  very  large  Pump  manufacturing  department.  The  pictures  repre- 
sent  part  of  these   service  departments. 

EQUIPMENT    AND 
RUBBER    COMPANY 


HERCULES 


550  Third  Street 


San  Francisco 
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i'^^  International     mercantile     marine     co. 

Fastest  ItnteiT'Goasltall  Seirvie® 

DIRECT  CONNECTIONS   FOR  EUROPE 
•    ""™       "  nectioiM  made  at  New  York  with  International   Mercantile  Marine  Company  Lines. 


SAN  FRANCISCO— 665  Market  St.  DOuglm  8680. 
LOS  ANGELES— 715  West  7th  Street.  TRinity  8261. 
PORTLAND — McCormick    Terminal.      ATwater    9161. 


ALAMEDA — Encinal  Terminals 
ALameda  5080. 


OAKLAND — Grove   St.    Terminal.  GLencourt    4817 

SAN  DIEGO — Broadway  Pier.     MAin  8141 
SEATTLE— 216  Vance  Bldg.     ELIiot  4630 


TRAVEL  BY 
FREIGHT  LINER 


-LUCKE]\[BACH- 


PASSENGERS 

.  .  .  AND .  .  . 

FREIGHT 

EASTBOUND  SERVICE  WESTBOUND  SERVICE 

MANHATTAN        BROOKLYN  -  -  PHILADELPHIA  -  -  PROVIDENCE  -  -  BOSTON 

Fortnightly  Service  To  and  From  Gulf  of  Coastwise  Services  Between  Pacific  Coast  Ports: 

Mexico  Ports:  LOS  ANGELES    SAN  FRANCISCO    OAKLAND     STOCKTON 

NEW  ORLEANS     MOBILE     HOUSTON  and  PORTLAND      SEATTLE     TACOMA 

LUCKEXBACH     LIIVES 

100  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco 
Head  Office:  120  Wall  Street,  New  York 

THE  LARGEST  AND  FASTEST  FREIGHTERS  IN  THE  TNTERCOASTAL  TRADE 
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ROOMS 
BATHS 


Famous 
from 
Coast 
to 

Coast 
jot- 
Good 
Fooa 


Visit  the  "TAVERN" 

a    quiet   retreat — tucked    away 

in  the  rear  of  the  lobby. 


In  Los  Angel 
it's  the 

-^HOTEL 

CLARK 


Downtown — 5fh  and  Hill — directly  opposite  the  Subway  Terminal. 
The  most  convenient  .  .  .  the  best  accommodations  .  .  .  the  finest 
meals  in  Southern  California.  Easy  chairs,  sleep-inspiring  beds, 
large  rooms  with  luxurious  fittings.  Unsurpassed  service  is  yours  at 
amazingly  low  cost. 

Personal   Managennent  of  P.   G.  B.   MORRISS 


Eighteenth  Lighthouse  District    In  open  water- 


(Continued   Irom   Hajjc    59) 

coast,  the  Weather  Bureau  reporting  that  the  maximum 
annual  air  movement  at  that  place,  shown  by  their  rec- 
ords, was  205,884  miles  in  1915.  This  is  equivalent  to 
a  steady  wind  of  23.5  miles  per  hour  throughout  the 
year  and  suggests  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  keepers  at  that  station  in  maintenance  of 
grounds  and  buildings.  The  wind  velocity  at  this  sta- 
tion seems  to  be  accentuated  by  its  peculiar  location, 
and  winds  of  more  than  80  miles  per  hour  are  not  un- 
common occurrence  during  clear  weather. The  maximum 
clear  weather  velocity  of  the  northwest  wind  recorded 
by  the  Weather  Bureau  at  this  station  was  91.3  miles 
per  hour  with  a  clear  sky,  in  May  1895.  During  such 
times  the  keepers  are  ocasionally  marooned  in  the  light 
tower  and  experience  difficulty  in  negotiating  a  trip 
over  the  bridge  connecting  the  tower  with  the  adjacent 
fog  signal  building. 

#  Frequent  Fog 

Off  the  coast  of  California  prolonged  fog  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  during  the  summer  months,  and  oc- 
casional fog  occurs  throughout  the  year;  these  are 
known  as  "outside  fogs"  and  seldom  occur  as  low 
fogs  inshore,  except  close  to  the  shore  line.  During  the 
winter,  "tule",  or  inshore  fogs  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  prevalence  of  fog  requires  many  signals  for 
the  protection  of  navigation,  and  these  signals  comprise 
a  considerable  part  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
work.  During  the  fiscal  year  1934  Point  Reyes  Light 
Station  recorded  2,360  hours  of  fog,  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum for  the  district. 

The  greatest  progress  made  in  the  improvement  of 
lights  has  been  through  increasing  the  intensity  by 
use  of  commercial  or  station  generated  electric  current. 
Only  11  attended  stations  now  use  other  illuminants,  9 
of  which  are  still  equipped  with  incandescent  oil  vapor 
lights.  The  use  of  acetylene  lights  has  been  consider- 
ably extended,  14  new  establishments  having  been 
made  recently,  including  10  of  the  outlying  islands  off 
the  southern  coast  of  the  State.  At  the  more  isolated  of 
these  stations,  pressure  regulators  with  cut-over  de- 
vices and  with  two  banks  of  acetylene  accumulators 
have  been  provided  to  reduce  the  number  of  trips  of  the 
tenders  for  recharging  these  stations.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  upper  Sacramento  River,  where  flood  con- 
ditions will  not  permit,  practically  all  post  and  lens  oil 
lanterns  have  been  replaced  with  acetylene  or  primary 
battery  operated  electric  lights.  Fifty  battery-operated 
channel  lights  and  18  battery-operated  range  lights 
have  been  established  recently  to  mark  the  dredged 
deep-water  channel  below  Stockton  in  the  San  Joaquin 
River.  Battery  operated  railway  signal  lights,  of  ap- 
proximately 11,000  candlepower,  have  been  found  effi- 
cient for  short  range-light  service  at  a  low  upkeep  cost. 

Battery-operated  electric  lighted  buoys  have  been 
established  in  the  San  Francisco  main  channel  crossing 
of  the  bar,  where  acetylene  buoys  cannot  be  efficient- 
ly maintained  on  account  of  breaking  seas,  and  these 
are  giving  very  satisfactory  service.  There  are  in  the 
district  at  the  present  time  68  lighted  buoys  without 
(Page  60.  Please) 


turn  over  the  wheel  to 

BENDIX-HOLMES 

AND  STEERING  REMOTE  CONTROL 

The  longer  the  runs  your  ship  has  to  make,  the 
more  this  sure  and  time-proved  equipment  will 
save  you  in  labor  and  money.  Releases  the  helms- 
man for  duty  elsewhere.  Holds  a  true  and  steady 
course.  Permits  you  to  take  over  the  helm  either 
at  the  wheel  or  from  anywhere  aboard,  at  an  in- 
stant's notice  in  emergency.  Saves  fuel  (uses 
less  rudder).  Saves  man-power. 

•  •  • 
Bendix  also  builds:  Bendix-Cory  Ship  Control 
Instruments,  Bendix  Electro-Vac  Gear  Selector, 
Hydraulic  Throttle  Actuator  for  Diesel  Engines, 
the  famous  Bendix  Starter  Drive  and  Startix 
(Automatic  Starting),  Stromberg  Marine  Car- 
buretor, etc. 

Write  for  details   or  have   your 
naval  architect  or  shipyard  do  so. 

BENDIX      MARINE      PRODUCTS      COMPANY 

(Subsidiary  ol Bendix  Aviation  Corporation) 

New  York.  N.  Y.  South  Bend,  Ind.  Detroit,  Mich. 

480  Lexington  Ave.  401  Bendix  Drive  General  Molor>  Bldg. 
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'Watch 
Operating  Costs!" 


Tho   Shinowncrs'    Slogan    for    1937 


FEDERAL  will  help  you  save  on  your 

paint  expenditures.  For  when 

you  specify 


fog  signals,  19  lighted  whistle  buoys  and  25  bell  and 
gong  buoys.  A  considerable  number  of  new  establish- 
ments of  lighted  signal  buoys  are  projected. 

#  New  High  Powered  Lights 
At  the  Santa  Barbara  and  Point  Arguello  Light  Sta- 
tions where  former  light  towers  were  destroyed,  the 
new  lights  are  double-ended  36-inch  revolving  airway 
beacon  lanterns.  At  the  Santa  Barbara  Station,  one 
such  lantern  was  installed,  and  at  Point  Arguello  two 
lanterns,  one  mounted  over  the  other.  These  lights 
have  been  mounted  on  substantial  galvanized  steel 
towers,  and  each  furnishes  a  flashing  white  light  of 
1,200,000  candlepower  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  since 
commercial  current  is  available  at  both  stations.  At  the 
Santa  Barbara  Light  Station  the  revolving  beacon  is 
mounted  on  an  enclosed  steel  tower  with  drive  motors 
and  fully  automotic  conti'ol  equipment  located  in  the 
top  room  of  the  tower.  This  apparatus  is  so  connected 

FT*  "g      "B^  #  .  that  should  the  lens  stop,  light  burn  out,  lamp  changer 

^^^  ^'^ S%   I        B^^i  "M 'M%'tS      ^^''    *°   operate,   or   comercial   electric    power   fail,   an 
^^  ^*"  **■  alarm  horn  will  sound. 

#  Radio  Beacons  and  Sound  Signals 

There  are  now  in  this  district  38  light  stations  with 
resident  keepers,  and  at  21  of  these,  larger  types  of 
diaphone  fog  signals  have  been  installed.  At  four  of 
these  stations,  where  it  is  necessary  to  cover  large 
arcs  and  provide  greater  range,  double  diaphones, 
sounding  simultaneously,  are  in  operation.  Radio-bea- 
con aids  to  navigation  have  been  established  at  seven 
light  stations  and  on  two  lightships  in  the  district,  and 
all  have  been  synchronized  with  the  sound  fog  signals 
for  distance-finding  purposes.  The  radiobeacon  station 
on  Blunts  Reef  Lightship,  which  was  the  first  one  es- 
tablished in  this  district,  was  synchronized  with  the 
diaphone  fog  signal  for  distance  finding  on  July  15, 
1930,  utilizing  synchronizing  equipment  designed  in 
the  district  office.  Very  gratifying  reports  have  been 
received  from  shipmasters  of  results  obtained  from 
this  and  other  distance-finding  stations.  At  two  sta- 
tions in  this  district  the  radio  alarm  unit  is  so  con- 
nected that  all  telephones  of  the  intercommunicating 
telephone  system  will  ring,  in  addition  to  the  sounding 
of  an  alarm  horn  located  at  the  radiobeacon  house,  in 
the  event  of  failure  of  the  radiobeacon  to  transmit  nor- 
mal strength  signal  at  the  scheduled  times. 

All  steam  tenders  and  lightships  in  this  district  have 
been  converted  to  oil  burning,  and  in  addition  one 
Diesel  electric  tender  and  one  Diesel  electric  lightship 
are  maintained.  In  keeping  with  modern  trends,  the 
crew's  quarters  in  the  two  older  tenders  in  the  district 
have  been  remodeled  to  provide  separate  mess  rooms, 
forced  draft  ventilation,  and  other  facilities  for  in- 
creased comfort. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  during  the 
past  few  years  to  increased  fjre  protection  at  all  light 
stations,  and  at  present  the  majority  of  stations  are 
equipped  with  high  tanks  where  sites  at  suitable  eleva- 
tions are  available,  or  with  high  pressure  pumps.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  no  rain  occurs  in  the  district  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  many  stations  are  equipped 
with  rainsheds  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  stor- 
ing sufficient  water  to  carry  through  the  dry  season, 
(Page   62  Please) 


you  are  achieving  true  paint  economy 
measured  in  terms  of  enduring  life  .  .  . 
you  are  giving  your  ships  the  utmost  in 
hull  protection  .  .  .  you  are  receiving 
the  advantages  gained  by  years  of  spec- 
ializing in  the  manufacture  of  marine 
compositions,  marine  preservatives. 

Tke 

Federal  Coitipositioit 

&)  Paiitt  Co.,  Inc. 

33  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

ON  THE  PACIFIC   COAST: 


SEATTLE.    WASHINGTON 

A.  T.  B.  Shiels 

108  West  Lee  Street 

PORTLAND.  OREGON 
Chalmers  Shinping  Co. 
Board   ol  T  ade   Building 


SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 

PilUburv    8C    Curtis 

310  Sansome  St.     KEarny  3302-3 


SAN    PEDRO     CALIF. 
Robert   S     Gird-er 
P.  O.  Box   "C" 


Agents  and  Stocks  in  all  the  Principal  Ports 


Anti-Fouling 
Anti-Corrosive 
Boottopping 
Cabin  Paints 
Deck  Paints 


Deck  House  Paints 
Hold  Paints 
Red  Lead  (Mixed) 
Smoke  Stack  Paints 
Topside  Paints 
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In  Addition  to  STOPPING  Leakase  in 
Caulked  Decks  thru  Installation  of 

CASE  WEATHER  DECK  COVERING 

We  are  also  prepared  to  insulate  against  heat  and  cold  on  all 
interior  surfaces  in  crew  quarters  with  Case  Cork  Mastex,  and 
install  Magnesite,  Case  Mastex  or  Tile  for  protection  of  floors. 


7th  and  Daggett  Streets 


L.    S.  CASK,   Inc.,  San    Francisco 


Phone:   H  Em  lock   7821 


BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  BOILERS 

Extra  Values  to  Ship  Owners  and  Builders 

In  DESIGN                                In  TRIAL  RUNS  In  CONTINUOUS 

Experience  SERVICE 

Frequently  Regular  Visits 
Saves 
Money 


Seattle 


Marine 
Boilers 

for 
Marine 
Service 


of  B  &  W 

Service 

Men 


The  BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  COMPANY,  New  York 

Pacific  Coast  Offices: 

450  Mission  Street     -     San  Francisco 

Portland 


Los  Angeles 


WORLD'S  LARGEST 
DIESEL    riREBOAT 


to  be  A-E-CO  Equipped 


The  (ire boat.  FRED  A.  BUSSE,  being 
completed  by  the  Defoe  Boat  & 
Motor  Works  for  the  City  of  Chicago 
will  be  the  world's  largest  and  most 
modern  Diesel  type.  Included  in 
her  equipment  are  one  A-E-CO 
Type  HA  electric  steering  gear 
and  a  10"  pedestal-mounted  elec- 
tric gypsey,  driven  from  below 
deck  by  a  5  h.  p.  motor.  Gypsey 
capacity  Is  3000  pounds  at  a  line 
speed  of  30  f. p.m. 
John  G.  Alden.  of  Boston,  Mass., 
were  the  designers. 


Sleeiinq  Control 
Unit  for  Pilot 
House  installation 

A-E-CO  Electric- 
ally Driven  Type 
HA  Steering  Gear 


AEC^  MARINE 

f-^ux-iliaries 

Division:  AMERICAN  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
2450  Aramingo  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
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Fast,  Reliable  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 

to  All  Parts  of  the  ff  or  Id 

New  York  to  England,  France,  and  thus  to  all  Europe 

NoRMANDlE  (World's  Largest  Ship) 
Ile  de  France    •    Paris    •    Champlain    •    Lafayette 

Moroccan  Service 
Mediterranean  Service 
North  Pacific  Coast  Service 
West  Indies,  Cuha  and  South  America  Service 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Spain  Service 
General  Agents  for  Messageries  Maritimes.  Charpeurs 
Reunis  and  Compagnie  Sud-.\llantique,  .\ir-France 

MAIN  OrriCE:  610  FIFTH 
AVENUE  ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER),     NEW     YORK 

FREIGHT     OFFICE:     19     STATE     STREET,     NEW    YORK 


"SFr'eneK  Jlae 


PROVEN  DEPENDABILITY 
IKING  ROTARY  PUMPS 


We  said  so  .  .  .  Industry 
proved  it,  Viking  Rot- 
ary Pumps  are  depend- 
able, efficient,  econo- 
mical to  own  and  op- 
erate. Viking's  famous 
patented  principle,  "A 
Gear   V^ithin    A    Gear," 

has  been  the  solution  to  thousands  of  knotty  pumping  as- 
signments. Viking  Cargo  Pumps  are  made  in  single,  double 
and  multiple  styles  in  capacities  of  200,  300,  450,  750  and 
1050  GPM.  Check  your  pumping  needs  and  then  write  for 
special,   detailed    bulletin    and    prices. 


THE. 


iC 


LAMBIE  PROPELLERS 

Let's  Look  Into  Your 
Propulsion   Problems. 

In  All  Probability  We 

Can  Increase  the  Speed 

of  Your  Boat. 

_^^^^      Let  Us  Hear  From  You 
S.S.  Catalina 

WILLIAM  LAMBIE,  Naval   Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 


the  economical  use  of  water  being  of  prime  importance. 
There  are  three  lighthouse  depots  in  the  eighteenth 
district,  the  principal  of  these  being  located  on  Yerba 
tJuena  Island,  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  depot  at  Los 
Angeles  was  established  in  1934  and  materially  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  the  district  by  providing  a 
base  for  operations  on  the  southern  coast  of  California, 
greatly  reducing  the  number  of  long  voyages  which 
the  tenders  must  make.  Emergency  relief  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  this  depot  and  for  import- 
ant improvements  at  Yerba  Buena  Depot,  access  to 
which  has  been  facilitated  greatly  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland bridge,  which  crosses  the  lighthouse 
reservation. 


Arcform^^  Ships  at  Sea 

These  vessels  have  proved  themselves  in  actual  performance 
the  most   efficient   and   economical   ships   of  their    class   in 

operation  today. 

The   Masters  and   Officers    of    the   three    "Arcform"    cargo 

vessels    at    sea    report    their    behaviour    is    consistently 

EXCELLENT  and  especially  so  IN  BAD  WEATHER. 

The   Steel   Hatches  fitted  in   these   vessels  have   given    the 

utmost  satisfaction  and  are  unquestionably  an  additional 

source  of  safety  against  foundering. 

Sir  Joseph  W.  Isherwood  &  Co,,  Ltd, 


4  Lloyd's  Avenue 
London     :     B.C. 3 


New  York  :  U.S.A. 
17      Battery      Place 


A  Unique  Impulse  Steam  Trap 

In  this  steam  trap,  illustrated 
herewith,  a  unique  operating  prin- 
ciple is  employed  to  open  and 
close  valve  F,  the  only  moving 
part  in  the  trap.  A  small  part  of 
the  condensate  is  by-passed  into 
discharge  side  of  trap;  this  fac- 
tional part  of  the  main  discharge, 
called  the  control  flow,  passes 
through  two  orifices  in  series 
with  a  closed  chamber  between 
the  orifices.  The  first  orifice  is  the  small  clearance 
around  top  flange  of  valve  F,  the  second  orifice  is  the 
small  hole  in  center  of  valve.  Variations  in  temperature 
of  the  condensate  cause  changes  in  pressure  in  control 
chamber  D,  and  these  changes  in  pressure  move  valve 
F  up  or  down,  as  required. 

At  low  or  medium  condensate  temperatures  the  by- 
pass flow  through  center  orifice  reduces  pressure  in 
chamber  D  sufficiently  to  permit  valve  to  be  raised  by 
the  line  pressure  in  trap  inlet  and  the  main  discharge 
passes  through  trap  seat.  As  temperature  of  the  con- 
densate approaches  steam  temperature,  a  portion  of  the 
hot  water  flowing  through  center  orifice  flashes  into 
vapor  because  of  the  reduced  pressure  in  outltt  side  of 
trap.  This  flashing  causes  an  increase  in  volume  that 
chokes  the  flow  at  this  point  and  builds  up  the  pressure 
in  chamber  D  sufficiently  to  force  valve  F  down  on  its 
seat,  thereby  cutting  off  the  main  discharge.  When 
condensate  collects,  the  trap  opens  to  discharge  .ill  ex- 
cept the  very  hottest  water. 

Additional  features  of  the  Yarway  Impulse  Steam 
Trap  that  are  especially  useful  in  marine  service  are 
small  size  (V'2-inch  trap  is  only  2l^  inches  long),  light 
weight  (V2-inch  trap  weighs  only  iVg  lbs.),  simplicity 
of  installation  and  minimum  requirements  in  spare 
parts.  The  six  sizes,  V2  inch  to  2  inches,  are  made  en- 
tirely of  bar  stock,  and  are  factory  set  to  operate  at  all 
pressures  up  to  400  pounds  in  bronze  fitted  types;  up 
to  600  pounds  in  stainless  steel  fitted  types.  For  special 
marine  installations  Yarway  Impulse  Traps  are  fur- 
nished with  flanged  ends.  The  Yarway  trap  is  a  pro- 
duct of  Yarnall-Waring  Company,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  California  representative  is  Frank 
E.  Witte  Co.  of  San  Francisco. 
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Personals 


Captain     Stanley     H.     Thompson, 

whose  regular  post  is  chief  officer  of 
the  Panama  Pacific  liner  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  Captain  Harold  L.  Wins- 
low,  sailed  as  captain  of  the  Ameri- 
can Shipper  when  that  vessel  left 
New  York  recently.  He  relieved  the 
ship's  regular  commander,  Capt. 
Robert  J.  Sullivan,  who  took  a  voy- 
age off.  Captain  Thompson  made  his 
first  voyage  as  a  commander  when 
he  took  the  United  States  liner  Am- 
erican Traveler  from  New  York  a 
short  time  ago.  John  M.  Hultman. 
who  was  regular  first  officer  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  assumed  Capt.  Thomp- 
son's old  post  when  the  vessel  sailed 
from  New  York  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Grace  Line,  through  Guy  E.  Buck, 
district  manager,  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  James  R.  Clark  as  for- 
eign freight  representative  for  the 
line.  Clark  succeeds  Roy  N.  Millice, 
who  resigned  to  go  with  Otis  McAl- 
lister &  Co.  in  a  foreign  post.  Prior 
to  his  appointment,  Clark  was  cash- 
ier of  the  line  during  his  five  years' 
connection. 


Mackay  on  Coastwise 

W.  V.  Russ,  Pacific  Coast  manager 
for  Mackay  Radio,  announces  that 
his  firm  will  maintain  radio  com- 
munication service  aboard  the  six 
cargo  steamers  of  the  newly-formed 
Coastwise  Steam  Ship  Company,  of 
Portland,  Oregon.  Mackay  operates  a 
major  high  powered  marine  coastal 
station  at  Portland,  the  home  port  of 
this  new  line. 


Cadogan  to  Inspection  Post 

Captain  J.  J.  Cadogan,  master  of 
the  Dollar  liner  President  Cleveland, 
has  resigned  his  position  in  order  to 
accept  the  position  of  Assistant  In- 
spector of  Hulls  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  at 
Seattle.  Succeeding  him  on  the  Cleve- 
land will  be  Captain  Charles  Jokstad, 
formerly  in  command  of  the  Presi- 
dent Monroe.  Captain  Cadogan  has 
been  connected  with  the  Dollar  Line 
since  the  organization  of  its  round- 
the-world  service,  and  has  been  a 
very  popular  member  of  the  staff. 


H.  F.  McCormick 
Mourned 

We  regret  the  recent  death  in 
Portland  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  of  the  Pacific  Coast  lumber 
and  steamship  industries — Hamlin 
F.  McCormick,  who  succumbed  after 
a  short  illness.  He  had  been  known 
in  industrial  circles  of  the  West  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Helens  Wood  Prod- 
ucts company  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Helens 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  the  time 
of  his  passing. 

Mr.  McCormick,  with  his  brother, 
Charles  R.  McCormick,  organized  the 
Charles  R.  McCormick  Lumber  Com- 
pany, from  which  later  developed  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Company.  He 
is  survived  by  his  widow  and  brother. 
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TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,   Communicating   and    Lighting    Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION    (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water   Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION   INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC     & 
ENGINEERING 


CO 


MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTAL- 
LATIONS .  .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  . 
SUPPLIES  AND  REPAIRS  .  .  .  ARMATURE  WIND- 
ING ...  .  SEARCHLIGHT    PROJECTORS  .  .  .  . 

SOUND  POWERED  TELEPHONES FIRE 

ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArField    8102 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


115-117    Stcuart   Street 


San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 

"Adventuress,"  "California,"  "Gracie  S" 
RADIO— K  F  S 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 
\n  Fog — Blow  four  whistles  and  lay  to. 
When  Clear — Burn  blue  light  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY 
PILOT  BOATS 

When   on  Station   Under  Sail — A  white   light   is   carried   at 

masthead. 
When  Under  Power — A   red   light   under  white ;   a   flare   or 

torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 

TELEPHONES— Pilot  Office  {rom  9:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.— DOugliU 
54  56.  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  4:00  p.m.  to  9:00  a.m.  and  on  Sundayi 
.ind    Holidays— EXbrook   4511. 


^«««»M„, 


GREAT  WESTERN 


/GREAT'I 

!^t  Manila  Rope 


STRONG 


WATER  PLIANT    *    DEPENDABLE 


At  Your  Jobber  or  Supply  Store 

Great  Western  Cordage,  Inc. 

MILLS  AT  ORANGE,  CALIFORNIA 

Offices  with  Stocks  in  all  Principal  Cities 


MARCH,     193  7 
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The  Story  of  TUBBS  BOP 

....  number  four  of  a  series 


One  of  the 
modern 
machines 

for 

forming 

the  rope 

strand  in 

the  Tubbs' 

mill. 


Forming  the  Rope  Strand  •  •  • 

VVZ E  HAVE  seen  the  care  used  at  the  very  source  in  selecting  the  fibre  for  Tubbs  Rope.  We 
have  seen  this  fibre  skillfully  blended  and  the  proper  amount  of  lubrication  added.  We 
have  seen  it  spun  into  yarn,  tested  for  strength  and  uniformity  at  every  stage  of  production. 
We  come,  now,  to  the  next  stage  in  rope  making,  the  forming  of  the  strand.  I 

stage  in  the  making  of  Tubbs  Rope  is  governed  by  the  same  precision  accuracy  and 
Modern  machinery  manned  by  skilled  operators  gathers  the  yarn  into  strands. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  be  sure  that  each  strand  is  given  a  uniform  turn  so  that  the 
load  will  be  distributed  equally  in  the  finished  rope. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  Tubbs  Marine  Rope  occupies  its  position 
of  leadership.  It  is  the  care  used  during  each  manufacturing  operation  that 
msures  its  extra  strength  and  ruggedness,  its  long   wearing  qualities,  its 
absolute  uniformity. 


• TUBBS^ 

Cordage  CoM 

200  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco  t^^M 

Mills  in  San  Francisco  ^^j^Ki 
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Editorial  |^ 

Comment 


The  New 
Comptroller  of 
Pacific  Shipping 


At  the  present  writing,  two  organizations  jointly 
represent  the  shipping  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
contact  with  its  employed  personnel.  These  are  the 
Waterfront  Employers  Association  and  the  Pacific 
American  Shipowners  Association.  The  experience  of 
Pacific  Coast  shipowners  and  stevedores  during  recent 
years  has  taught  them  the  value  of  new  opinions  from 
unbiased  sources  bearing  on  their  own  problems  in 
connection  with  organized  labor.  They  therefore  de- 
cided to  more  firmly  amalgamate  their  joint  interests, 
and  so  set  up  a  union  composed  of  two  organizations 
that  could  act  either  jointly  or  independently,  as  the 
circumstances  indicated,  and  would  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  executive,  who  should  not  be  chosen  for  his 
ship  operating  experience  but  for  his  ability  to  solve 
public  relations  problems  and  to  reconcile  diverse 
points  of  view. 

The  Pacific  Coast  shipping  executives  therefore 
sought  such  a  man,  and  are  satisfied  that  they  have 
found  what  they  sought  in  the  selection  of  Almon  E. 
Roth,  for  18  years  comptroller  of  Stanford  University. 
So  on  March  10  Mr.  Roth  entered  on  his  new  duties  as 


Almon  E.  Roth  "takes  over". 

president  and  executive  manager  of  these  two  associa- 
tions, with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Roth  has  never  before  had  any  connection  with 
shipping.  Born  in  the  Middle  West,  he  was  brought 
to  California  by  his  parents  at  the  age  of  four  and 
settled  in  Ukiah,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  worked  during  vacations  in  the  forests 
and  the  lumber  mills  of  northern  California. 

He  entered  Stanford  University  in  1908  and  worked 
his  own  way  through  that  institution,  waiting  on  table 
and  doing  chores  through  the  college  terms  and  working 
on  various  construction  projects  during  vacations.  He 
played  on  the  varsity  football  squad  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  relay  team  in  track.  His  course  was  in  law, 
and  after  graduation  in  1912  he  practiced  law  in  San 
Francisco  for  seven  years,  during  part  of  which  he 
specialized  in  admiralty  practice. 

In  1919  he  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  regents 
to  be  comptroller  of  Stanford  University,  a  position 
which  he  has  successfully  filled  for  the  past  18  years 
and  which  he  voluntarily  resigned  to  take  up  his  pres- 
ent duties. 
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As  comptroller,  Mr.  Roth  was  virtually  business 
manager  for  a  business  involving  at  least  5,000  resi- 
dent personnel  and  many  more  non-resident  but  actively 
interested  adherents.  During  his  incumbency  of  this 
"man  sized"  job  he  had  many  conflicting  points  of 
view  to  reconcile,  and  achieved  a  fine  reputation  as  a 
"fixer"  of  college  personnel  problems.  He  found  time 
also  to  do  a  great  deal  of  similar  work  in  the  Califor- 
nia State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  he  was  vice 
president,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Government  Ex- 
penditures, and  member  of  Committee  for  the  Better 
Administration  of  Justice;  and  in  Rotary,  where  he  rose 
to  be  president  of  Rotary  International,  and  presided 
over  the  Rotary  International  conference  held  in  Vien- 
na in  1930.  In  this  latter  connection  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  solving  some  of  the  difficult  problems  con- 
fronting Rotary  at  that  time  in  several  of  the  European 
countries  and  in  Mexico. 

Almon  E.  Roth  generates  confidence  and  esteem  in 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He  evidently  ac- 
complishes this  because  of  his  own  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding and  sincere  good  will.  His  experience  and 
his  character  indicate  the  highly  successful  conduct  of 
his  present  duty,  which  is  to  harmonize  the  shipping 
industry  with  the  maritime  labor  unions  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


A  Prize  Contest  in 

Welded  Ship  Design 

The  James  F.  Lincoln  Arc  Welding  Foundation  is 
sponsoring  a  world-wide  contest  for  papers  on  redesign 
or  new  design  of  machine,  structure,  building,  etc., 
wherein  arc  welding  is  used  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  on 
organizing,  developing  and  conducting  an  arc  welding 
service. 

Papers  must  be  in  the  mail  not  later  than  June  1, 
1938,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  James  F.  Lincoln  Foun- 
dation not  later  than  July  1,  1938. 

The  cash  prizes  in  this  contest  total  $200,000.  Any 
person  or  group  of  two  or  more  persons  may  enter  one 
paper  per  person  or  group. 

This  contest  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  marine 
fraternity  because  one  of  the  main  classifications  (of 
which  there  are  eleven)  is  class  D  for  Watercraft.  D 
is  divided  into  two  sub-classifications,  D-1,  Watercraft 
— Commercial;  and  D-2,  Watercraft — Pleasure.  Each 
of  these  sub-classifications  has  five  cash  prizes:  $700, 
$500,  $300,  $200,  $150.  The  four  papers  adjudged 
best  under  classification  D  get  additional  cash  prizes 
of  $3000,  $2000,  $1000,  and  $800  respectively. 

The  four  best  papers  in  the  entire  contest  get  addi- 
tional cash  prizes  of  $10,000,  $7500,  $5000,  and  $3500. 
So  that  the  total  grand  prize  for  the  best  paper  would 
be  $13,700. 


Papers  not  winning  a  prize,  but  of  merit  enough  to  | 
obtain  honorable  mention,  are  to  get  a  payment  of  | 
$100  up  to  the  number  of  178  papers.  ' 

Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  naval  architects, 
marine  engineers,  and  marine  welders  to  gain  for  them- 
selves substantial  rewards  in  fame  and  fortune  and  at 
the  same  time  advance  their  own  information  and  that 
of  their  profession. 


Master  of  Your  Ship 

The  January-February  number  of  "The  Ships  Bulle- 
tin," issued  by  the  marine  department  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  carries  a  strong  message 
to  ship  captains  under  the  above  head. 

R.  L.  (Bob)  Hague  is  well  known  in  Pacific  Coast 
maritime  circles,  and  his  many  friends  will  appreciate 
this  message  as  another  evidence  of  his  executive  abil- 
ity and  broad  minded  vision. 

Hague  is  managing  operator  of  the  largest  fleet  of 
tankers.  To  his  many  shipmasters  scattered  over  the 
seven  seas  he  writes: 

"Years  ago,  in  the  days  of  sail  and  early  steam,  a 
vessel  having  started  on  her  voyage  was  under  the  sole 
direction  of  her  Master.  His  was  the  command,  and  his 
the  responsibility  to  determine  what  course  to  follow 
and,  in  emergency,  what  action  to  take. 

"Times  have  changed.  The  development  of  radio 
and  other  means  of  rapid  communication  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  Master  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
his  home  office,  and  the  office  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  him.  The  benefits  of  these  developments  are  ob- 
vious; but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  the  temptation, 
when  any  problem  arises,  to  defer  the  responsibility  of 
decision  to  the  home  office. 

"The  captain  is  still  legally  the  Master  of  his  vessel. 
She  and  her  cargo,  together  with  the  safety  of  her  per- 
sonnel, are  still  his  responsibility. 

"While  naturally  the  Masters  of  our  vessels  are  ask- 
ed to  keep  the  home  office  informed  of  any  and  all  de- 
velopments of  consequence,  nevertheless  this  in  no  way 
relieves  them  of  their  legal  responsibility  under  any 
circumstances.  They  are  expected  to  command  their 
ships  with  the  same  self-assurance  and  good  judgment 
for  which  the  "old  timers'  have  been  noted  and  so 
much  admired." 

To  the  master  of  any  ship  reading  these  words  there 
should  come  a  lifting  of  his  shoulders,  a  straightening 
of  his  spine,  and  a  stiffening  of  his  morale.  The  legal, 
moral,  physical,  and  spiritual  leadership  are  his  in  a 
little  world  where  he  is  supreme  over  crew  and  pas- 
sengers. That  a  large  proportion  of  shipmasters  actu- 
ally measure  up  to  such  responsibility  is  proof  of  the 
selective  ability  of  ship  management  and  of  the  great 
capacity  of  the  human  race. 
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Pacific  Marine  Review,  April,  1912 


The  4th  number  of  the  9th  volume  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review,  First  Established  and  only  Exclusively  Marine 
Paper  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  issued  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1912,  from  its  office  at  379-380  Arcade 
Annex,  Seattle,  Washington. 

In  this  number's  lead  article  "Pacific  Marine  Review 
again  urgently  and  strongly  recommends  that  the 
American  ship  should  be  given  its  just  dues  in  passing 
forever  free  through  our  Interocean  (Panama)  Canal, 
built  for  and  by  the  American  people,  of  their  money, 
and  through  their  genius  and  enterprise,  which  other 
nations  attempted  but  failed  to  accomplish.  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Review  declares  that  the  traditional  policy  of  free 
waterways,  fundamental  with  the  American  people, 
should  be  extended  to  both  offshore  and  coastwise 
trades  through  the  Panama  Canal  for  American  vessels 
of  every  class  and  type." 

The  Terry  Steam  Turbine  Company  announced  that 
they  had  recently  sold  to  the  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.,  for 
steamers  Ventura  and  Sonoma,  two  100  H.  P.,  2600 
r.  p.  m.  Terry  turbines  direct  connected  to  Jeanesville 
boiler  feed  pumps.  This  order  was  placed  after  ex- 
haustive tests  of  similar  equipment  on  S.  S.  Sierra. 

The  editorial  page  deals  with  the  weakness  of  our 
marine  engineer  licensing  system  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  and  concludes  as 
follows: 

"Awake,  America!  Awake!  Educate  thy  lawmakers 
to  the  essentiality  of  maritime  affairs  of  this  wonderful 
and  great  country,  of  which  the  maritime  laws,  as  they 
now  stand  inadequate  and  antiquated  in  their  obscurity 
and  dullness,  are  truly  a  farce." 

A  report  from  the  Committee  of  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Sixty-Second  Congress  (on  a  number  of  bills  proposing 
free  entry  of  ships  and  shipbuilding  materials,  and  then 
pending)  showed  that  at  that  time  there  were  less 
than  1,000,000  tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  under  the  American  flag. 

"With  keen  interest  and  some  satisfaction  we  note 
the  announcement  of  an  international  conference  to  be 
held  in  London,  England,  this  autumn  to  discuss  the 
vital  question  of  the  load  line  and  its  international 
adoption." 

A  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  circular  offers  generous  re- 
bates of  5  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  on  freights  contri- 
buted by  those  who  confine  their  shipments  to  that  line 
for  certain  specified  periods.  This  applied  to  all  ship- 
ments from  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Malay  Peninsula, 
to  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  hemp,  tobacco, 
or  treasure. 

The  Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Company,  on 
March  21  and  March  27,  had  launched  the  Star  II  and 
the  Star  III,  steel  whalers  105  feet  long  equipped  with 


400  H.  P.  triple  expansion  steam  engines,  and  capable 
of  making  12  knots  at  sea. 

The  U.  S.  Engineers  had  a  project  for  30  foot  mini- 
mum depth  from  Portland  to  the  sea,  and  M.  Talbot, 
general  manager  of  the  Port  of  Portland  Commission, 
was  building  a  new  steel  hull,  30  inch,  suction  dredge 
to  assist  in  this  work. 

An  article  on  the  Dahl  mechanical  system  of  oil 
burning  gives  some  very  interesting  figures  of  the  sav- 
ings effected  by  an  actual  installation  as  compared  with 
coal  burning. 

"Steamer  City  of  Para.  Old  installation,  pounds  of 
coal  per  indicated  horsepower  hour,  2.32.  Dahl  system, 
pounds  of  oil  per  indicated  horsepower  per  hour, 
1.259.  This  makes  a  saving  in  weight  of  fuel  consumed 
per  horsepower  hour  of  45.7  per  cent." 

There  were  26  pages  of  informative  editorial  mater- 
ial in  that  issue  and  18  pages  of  advertising. 


Alaska  Packers  Association's 

Fleet  Sailing  fi3r  Alaska,  1912 

Gross 

Vessels  tons  Destination — 

4-m  Barks — 

"Star  of  Greenland" 2148  Fort  Wrangell 

"Star  of  Lapland" 3381  Bristol  Bay — via  Puget  Snd. 

"Star  of  Scotland" 2293'  Karluk 

"Star  of  Zealand" 3292  Loring 

Ships — 

"Bohemia"  1633  Bristol  Bay-From  Puget  Sd. 

"Indiana"  1488  Bristol  Bay 

"L.  J.  Morse"  1394  Bristol  Bay 

"Santa  Clara" 1535  Alitak 

"Star  of  Alaska"  1716  Chignik 

"Star  of  France" 1644  Bristol  Bay 

"Star  of  Italy" 1644  Bristol  Bay 

"Star  of  Russia" 1981  Cook  Inlet 

"Tacoma" 1739  Bristol  Bay 

Barks — 

"Star  of  Chile"  1001  Bristol  Bay 

"Star  of  England"  1943  Bristol  Bay 

"Star  of  Finland" 1571  Bristol  Bay— Via  Puget  Sd. 

"Star  of  Holland"  2131  Karluk — Via  Puget  Sound 

"Star  of  Iceland"  1981  Bristol  Bay 

"Star  of  India"  1S81  Bristol  Bay 

"Star  of  Peru" 1027  Bristol  Bay 

Barkentine — 

"Centennial"   1287  Bristol  Bay 

Schooners — 

"Metha  Nelson"  460  Kodiak 

"Premier"    308  Bristol  Bay-From  Puget  Sd. 

"Prosper" 241  Bristol  Bay-From  Puget  Sd. 

Steamers — 

"Alitak"  115  Chignik 

"Chilkat"  173  Ft.  Wrangell 

"Jennie" 128  Cook  Inlet 

"Kadiak"   114  Bristol  Bay 

"Kvichak"    1064  Bristol  Bay 

"Nushagak"  681  Bristol  Bay 

"Unimak" 258  Karluk 
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TaUphona:  BOwUnq  Green  9-7917 

Intercoastal  Steamship  Freight  Association 

80  Broad  Street,  New  York 

THE   PETTENGILL   BILL 

Under  the  Interstate  Conmeroe  Act,  a  railroad  cannot  charge  more 
for  a  short  haul  than  for  a  long  haul  over  the  same  route,  when  the  short 
haul  is  a  part  of  the  long  haul,  without  first  securing  the  permission  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  H  R  1668,  known  as  the  Pettenglll  Bill, 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  proposes  to  repeal  this 
protective  requirement. 

Cotmissioner  Bastmeun  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
characterized  this  proposed  repeal  of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  as  a 
"reversion  to  the  Jungle".   It  would  permit  the  railroads  once  more,  as  in 
years  long  past,  to  cut  rates  wherever  water  competition  occurs  until  that 
competition  has  been  paralyzed,  at  the  same  time  making  their  rates  where 
water  competition  does  not  exist  high  enough  to  Insure  a  profitable  operation 
of  their  business  as  a  whole. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has  approved 
the  Pettenglll  Bill  bj  a  vote  of  15  to  8. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  this  Association  that  certain  shippers 
and  associations  are  being  quoted  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  as  in  favor  of  the 
Pettengill  Bill  whereas  actually  they  are  opposed  to  it.  If  in  your  opinion 
the  Pettengill  Bill  should  not  be  enacted  into  law  please  let  your  Congressmen 
and  Senators  hear  from  you  at  oaoa^ 


INTERCOASTAL  STEAMSHIP  FREIGHT  ASSOCIATION 


/4^a^i^  S  /?«. 


Ohailn 
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The  Long  and  Short  of  It 

Some  Excellent  Reasons  Why  the  Pettengill  Bill  Should  Not 
be  Enacted  into  Law 


^y  Harry  S.  Brown, 

Chairman,  Intercoastal  Steamship  Freight  Association 


The  purpose  of  the  Pettengill  Bill  is  to  repeal  the 
long-and-short-haul  clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

Briefly  stated,  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  pro- 
hibits a  rail  carrier  from  charging  more  to  one  person 
for  a  portion  of  a  certain  transportation  service  than 
it  charges  to  another  person  for  the  entire  transporta- 
tion service.  The  rail  carrier  may  not  sell  a  whole  cake 
to  one  person  for  less  than  it  charges  another  person 
for  half  the  same  cake. 

That  the  principle  of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause 
is  sound  seems  hardly  open  to  question  among  reason- 
able men.  During  the  history  of  the  administration 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  for  fifty  years,  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  principle  of  this  clause  is  essential  to  any 
ordered  system  of  rates. 

In  the  words  of  Commissioner  Eastman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Pettengill  Bill  if  en- 
acted into  law  will  constitute  "a  reversion  to  the  jun- 
gle." Testifying  last  month  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives in  opposition  to  the  Pettengill  Bill,  Mr. 
Eastman  stated: 

"Of  course  the  charging  of  a  higher  rate  for  a  shorter 
haul  than  for  a  longer  over  the  same  route  in  the  same 
direction  is  merely  one  form  of  discrimination,  or  what 
the  law  calls  undue  preference  and  prejudice.  How- 
ever, the  Congress  regarded  this  as  a  particularly  ag- 
gravated or  flagrant  discrimination,  and  for  that  reason 
it  dealt  with  it  specially  in  the  Act  and  subjected  it 
to  a  special  prohibition.  That  special  prohibition,  which 
goes  back  to  1887,  when  the  original  act  to  regulate 
commerce  was  enacted,  was  in  response  to  a  very  strong 
and  outraged  public  opinion  at  that  time." 

At  the  same  time  that  this  testimony  was  given,  Mr. 
Eastman  stated  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  every  one  of  its  members  was  definitely 
opposed  to  the  Pettengill  Bill. 

The  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  which  per- 
forms for  water  carriers  the  functions  which  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  performs  for  rail  car- 
riers, is  also  definitely  on  record  against  the  bill,  as  a 
Commission  and  each  member  individually. 

The  principal  argument  which  is  offered  in  support 
of  the  Pettengill  Bill  is  that  it  will  enable  the  railroads 
to  take  from  carriers  by  water  certain  traffic  which 
those  carriers   now  enjoy  because  of  their  ability  to 


furnish  a  cheaper  and  more  efficient  service  than  the 
railroads.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  where  water 
transportation  may  be  available,  it  is  more  cheaply  ob- 
tained that  rail  transportation.  The  costs  of  running  a 
ship  are  less  than  the  costs  of  running  a  railroad  train 
carrying  the  same  freight. 

The  effect  of  the  Pettengill  Bill  would  not  be  to 
create  any  new  traffic,  but  simply  to  leave  the  rail- 
roads free  to  make  fighting  rates  against  competing 
water  carriers  in  an  effort  to  drive  the  water  carriers 
out  of  business.  The  water  carriers  would  not  have 
legitimate  complaint  against  such  fighting  rates  pro- 
vided they  were  reasonably  compensatory,  and  under 
the  existing  law  the  rail  carrier  is  permitted  to  secure 
relief  from  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  and  make 
such  rates  where  they  are  reasonably  compensatory. 
The  removal  of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause,  how- 
ever, would  enable  the  railroads  to  make  these  fighting 
rates  at  levels  below  what  would  yield  a  reasonably 
compensatory  return;  thus  the  burden  of  carrying  that 
traffic  would  be  placed  upon  the  rail  rates  between 
points  where  water  competition  does  not  exist.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that,  if  the  railroads  be  permitted  to  do 
this,  they  can,  with  their  great  resources,  drive  water 
competition  out  of  business,  and  as  soon  as  this  compe- 
tition is  removed  the  rate  will  return  to  a  level  far 
above  what  it  was  before.  This  is  an  ancient  device 
which  has  been  exploited  and  condemned  time  and 
again  in  the  past,  and  it  scarcely  seems  creditable  that 
we  should  have  to  fight  this  old  battle  over  again  to- 
day. Truly  it  may  be  said  with  Commissioner  Eastman 
that  the  Pettengill  Bill  would  take  us  back  to  the  prac- 
tices of  the  jungle. 

The  railroads  say  that  the  long-and-short-haul  clause 
has  become  obsolete,  and  that  aside  from  this  clause 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  contains  adequate  safe- 
guards to  prevent  reversion  to  the  jungle.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  in  answer  to  this  argument  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  by  its  definite  stand,  very 
plainly  believes  that  this  is  not  so.  Furthermore,  the 
very  fact  that  the  railroads  so  much  desire  the  repeal 
of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  gives  the  lie  to  the 
argument. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases  where  relief 
to  the  railroad  from  the  strict  application  of  the  long- 
and-short-haul  clause  is  desirable  and  proper.  In  such 
cases  the  railroad  is  free  under  the  present  law  to 
make  application  to  the  Commission,  and  it  is  a  matter 
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of  history  that  the  great  majority  of  such  applications 
have  been  granted  by  the  Commission.  The  railroads 
acknowledge  this,  but  state  that  the  procedure  which 
the  Commission  has  adopted  in  these  matters  is  vol- 
uminous, time  consuming  and  expensive.  This  perhaps 
is  true,  but  surely  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  the  way 
to  correct  a  cumbersome  procedure  is  to  abolish  it  al- 
together. The  honest  and  reasonable  thing  to  do  is  to 
study  the  procedure  and  devise  a  means  of  correcting 
it.  In  that  effort,  we  think  the  railroads  should  be 
assisted.  Indeed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
itself  has  suggested  changes  in  the  law  to  make  this 
possible. 

The  Western  states  are  vitally  interested  in  the  trans- 
portation industry,  both  by  land  and  sea.  Any  reversion 
to  the  practices  of  the  jungle  in  this  industry  is  bound 
to  affect  them  most  detrimentally.  Indeed  the  Hon. 
Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  member  of  Congress  from  In- 
diana, author  of  the  bill  bearing  his  name,  apparently 
expects  this  result  and  considers  it  desirable,  for  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  December  issue  of  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  business  magazines,  claims  that  the 
effect  of  his  bill  would  be  to  develop  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  slowing  down  the  development  along  the 
seaboard. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  submitted  that  all  persons, 
businesses,  industries,  and  others  having  an  interest 
in  transportation  should  go  on  record  as  opposing  the 
Pettengill  Bill,  |H.R.  1668,  75th  Congress. 


Eastman  on  the 


Pettengill  Bill 


Most  striking,  important,  and  unanswerable  testi- 
mony against  this  bill  has  been  offered  by  Joseph  B. 
Eastman,  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, speaking  before  the  House  committee  on  be- 
half of  the  whole  Commission.  A  brief  summary  of  that 
testimony,  setting  forth  the  striking  conclusions,  is 
herewith  presented. 

I  have  undertaken  to  show  you — 

First.  That  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  has  been 
part  of  the  law  for  50  years ;  that  it  was  enacted  in  re- 
sponse to  strong  and  outraged  public  opinion  to  correct 
an  abuse  which  had  become  widespread;  and  that  this 
agitation  persisted  for  many  years  until  the  original  de- 
fects in  the  section  had  been  remedied.  A  law  with 
such  a  history  ought  not  lightly  to  be  repealed  or 
emasculated. 

Second.  That  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for  this 
clause  an  untried  provision  which,  it  can  be  argued, 
could  conceivably  be  used  to  produce  much  the  same 
results.  If  this  is  true,  there  is  no  sense  in  making  the 
change.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  those  who  favor  the 
bill  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true,  because  they  confi- 
dently urge  that  it  will  produce  very  different  results. 
They  have  reason  for  this  belief,  because  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  courts  would  find  it  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  Congress,  when  it  changed  the  law. 


intended  also  to  change  the  policy  and  the  results,  and 
because,  in  any  event,  the  Commission  would  encounter 
very  great,  and  probably  insuperable,  practical  diffi- 
culties in  applying  the  present  policy  and  producing 
the  present  results. 

Third.  That  while  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  reas- 
onable ground  for  complaint  because  of  delay  in  the 
administration  of  the  fourth  section  in  certain  cases  in 
the  past,  the  present  administration  is  expeditious.  If 
it  is  desired  to  insure  expedition  in  the  future,  this 
can  be  done  by  providing  the  same  time  limit  as  in 
suspension  cases. 

Fourth.  That  the  chief  reason  offered  for  the  bills 
is  that  it  will  have  the  result  of  enabling  the  railroads 
to  compete  more  freely  with  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion and  thus  add  largely  to  their  revenues  and  em- 
ployment. Upon  analysis  it  is  clear  that  it  is  from  the 
water  carriers  that  this  traffic  is  to  be  taken.  The  bill 
is  directed  chiefly  against  them.  The  facts  are  that 
the  Commission  has  been  liberal  in  granting  fourth- 
section  relief  to  enable  the  railroads  to  compete  with 
water  carriers.  The  complaint  that  it  has  not  been 
liberal  centers  on  ti-anscontinental  rates  and  the  com- 
petition of  the  intercoastal  water  carriers.  The  facts 
are  that  the  Commission  had  good  reason  for  denying 
relief  in  the  case  of  these  transcontinental  rates;  but 
even  had  it  been  granted,  not  enough  traffic  is  involved 
to  affect  appreciably  the  earnings  of  the  western  rail- 
roads, especially  when  the  reductions  in  rates  which 
would  undoubtedly  be  made  by  the  eastern  railroads 
and  the  water  lines  are  taken  into  account. 

Fifth.  That  the  theory  that  net  earnings  can  be  im- 
proved by  taking  on  traffic  at  so-called  out-of-pocket 
costs  is  full  of  fallacies  and  dangers,  because  such 
costs  are  a  highly  uncertain  and  fluctuating  quantity. 
They  are  only  low  when  no  employment  is  required,  but 
the  proponents  of  this  bill  claim  that  the  traffic  which 
it  will  add  will  increase  railroad  employment  greatly. 

Sixth.  That  relief  from  the  fourth  section  creates  no 
new  traffic  but  merely  diverts  traffic  which  is  already 
moving  from  one  railroad  or  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.lt  cannot  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  claim  that  failure  to  grant  liberal  re- 
lief has  prostrated  manufacturing  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  seaboard  is  not  supported 
by  the  census  figures.  On  the  contrary,  they  show  the 
reverse. 

Seventh.  That  fourth-section  provisions  were  omitted 
from  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  and  the  proposed  water- 
carrier  bill  because  it  was  felt  that  there  was  no  need 
for  such  provisions  in  the  case  of  those  forms  of  trans- 
portation. If  need  is  shown,  they  should  be  included. 
It  still  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  need  in  the 
case  of  the  water  carriers.  There  may  be  need  in  the 
case  of  the  motor  carriers,  but  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  their  rates  is  still  vety  confused,  and  it  is  not 
yet  possible  to  state  with  certainty  that  such  need 
exists. 

Eifrhth.  That  the  present  fourth  section  should  be 
changed  by  the  elimination  of  the  so-called  equidistant 
clause,  which  is  an  unnecessary  nuisance,  but  should 
not  otherwise  be  changed,  with  the  possible  addition 
of  a  time  limit  such  as  applies  in  suspension  cases. 
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The  Pacific  Coast  Differential 
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The  Pacific  Coast  Differential 

This  article  is  Chapter  II  of  a  new  book  on  "The 
Maritime  Subsidies  Under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,"  written  by  John  Nicolson  and  about  to 
be  published  by  The  Recorder  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York.  Any  inquiries  con- 
cerning this  book  should  be  addressed  to  the  au- 
thor, in  care  of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  500  San- 
some  Street,  San  Francisco. 

John  Nicolson,  in  his  former  connection  with  the 
U.S.  Shipping  Board,  for  several  years  had  active 
charge  of  administering  construction  bounty,  oper- 
ating subsidy,  and  construction  loans  under  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920. 


Our  maintenance  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  naval  and 
merchant  fleets  adequate  to  our  national  defense  and 
commercial  interest,  wholly  independent  of,  and  there- 
fore largely  in  duplication  of,  similar  resources  on  the 
Atlantic;  and  the  maintenance  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
shipyards,  drydocks,  etc.,  essential  to  their  construction 
and  repair,  wholly  independent  of  their  having  access  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  is  a  wise  National  policy,  discount- 
ing the  serious  consequences  which  would  result,  es- 
pecially in  time  of  war,  from  a  major  disaster  to  the 
Panama  Canal;  and,  incidentally,  promoting  the  indus- 
trial welfare  of  the  west. 

The  Pacific  Coast  differential  is  promotive  of  that 
policy,  and  is  on  a  sound  basis,  if  it  does  not  result  in 
discrimination  between  ports,  or  between  citizens  be- 
cause of  a  difference  of  location  of  their  residences  in 
the  United  States,  for  in  either  such  event  it  would  be 
the  introduction  of  a  policy  fundamentally  new  in  our 
American  system,  a  decision  on  the  constitutionality  of 
which  would  be  awaited  with  interest. 

When  applied  to  vessels  intended  for  foreign  trade,  as 
under  Sec.  502  (d),  the  added  cost  resulting  from  it  may 
be  covered  by  an  increase  of  the  construction — subsidy. 
When  applied  to  vessels  intended  for  domestic  trade,  as 
under  Sec.  509,  the  differential  conceded  takes  the  form 
of  an  interest  rate  on  the  construction  "loan"  lower 
than  for  a  vessel  built  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Other 
sections  of  the  Act  will  be  considered  as  possibly  also 
coming  within  the  provision,  by  implication. 
•  The  Qualifying  Factors  Involved. 

The  differential  applies  only  when  these  facts  also 
exist: 

As  to  the  "Applicant":  The  status  of  the  "applicant" 
as  prescribed  both  in  Sec.  502  and  Sec.  509,  must  be  as 
follows:  The  phraseology  is  substantially  the  same  in 


both  sections: 

Sec.  502  (d).- — "In  case  a  construction  subsidy  is  'ap- 
plied for  under  this  title  by  an  applicant  who  has  as 
his  principal  place  of  business  a  place  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .'  " 

Sec.  509 — "Provided,  That  in  case  a  vessel  is  to  'be 
constructed  under  this  section  for  an  applicant  who 
has  as  his  principal  place  of  business  a  place  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States.'  " 

(1).  It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  quotations  refer 
to  the  "applicant" — not  to  the  shipyard.  That  the  word 
"applicant"  does  not  refer  to  the  shipyard  is  confirmed 
by  Sec.  501  (a),  where  it  is  clearly  revealed  that  the 
applicant  is  the  person  "...  who  is  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  proposed  new  vessel  ..."  It  is  also  confirmed 
by  Sec.  502  (a),  for  it  is  only  after  the  Commission  ap- 
proves the  application  that  the  shipyard  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appeal-. 

(2). — As  the  specified  restrictions  relate  only  to  the 
applicant,  and  as  the  shipyard  is  not  the  applicant,  an 
Atlantic  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company  is  free  to  build 
and  maintain  a  yard  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  nor  would 
the  fact  that  it  had  existed  "prior  to  August  1st,  1935," 
prejudice  its  right  to  hereafter  establish  a  yard  there. 
The  pronouns  in  the  parenthetical  clause  refer  to  "ap- 
plicant"— not  to  the  shipyard. 

Home  Port  of  the  Vessel:  The  Government's  partici- 
pation and  aid  is  contingent  in  such  cases  also  on  the 
owner  designating  and  maintaining  as  the  home  port  of 
the  vessel,  a  port  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  provisions 
to  that  end  are  as  follows : 

Sec.  502  (d). — "  .  .  .  and  in  such  case  no  payment 
shall  be  made  to  aid  in  such  construction  or  recondi- 
tioning unless  the  applicant  accepts  the  bid  of  such 
Pacific  Coast  shipbuilder  and  agrees  to  designate  and 
continue  as  the  home  port  of  the  vessel  to  be  construc- 
ed  or  reconditioned  a  port  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 

Sec.  509. — "  .  .  .  such  vessel  shall  be  constructed  for 
the  applicant  by  the  Commi.«sion  only  if  the  applicant 
accepts  such  lowest  responsible  bid  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  shipyard,  and  agrees  to  designate  and  continue 
as  the  home  port  of  the  vessel  to  be  constructed  a  port 
on  the   Pacific   Coast  of  the  United   States." 

The  shipbuilding  company  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  aspect  of  the  matter;  it  is  an  obligation  of  the 
Commission  as  the  initial  owner  of  the  vessel.  If  the 
requirement  is  to  bind  subsequent  owners,  the  subse- 
quent documents  must  of  course  be  in  form  and  of 
record  to  that  end. 

Operations  Not  Controlled  by  Home  Port:  The  re- 
quirement indicates  that  Congress  assumed  having 
the  home  port  on  the  Pacific  Coast  constitutes  a  guar- 
anty that  such  port  would  necessarily  be  the  base  of 
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the  vessel's  operations,  physically;  but  it  does  not.  This 
implication  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  operation  on 
the  limited  route  is  not  prescribed,  expressly,  as  the 
condition  precedent,  but  only  that  the  "home  port" 
shall  be  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  location  of  the  home  port  of  a  vessel  does  not 
control  the  field  of  its  operations,  either  as  a  terminus, 
a  port  of  call  or  otherwise;  hence,  so  far  as  this  speci- 
fic requirement  is  involved,  the  agreement  concerning 
the  home  port  might  be  entered  into  and  kept,  with- 
out the  objective  being  attained.  Perhaps  other  pro- 
visions of  the  section  are  more  effective. 

Limitations  on  Vessel's  Operations:  Section  502  (d) 
relates  to  vessels  which  are  given  a  construction  sub- 
sidy— and  only  to  such  of  these  as  are: 

Sec.  502  (d).— "  ...  to  be  operated  in  foreign  trade 
in  a  service,  route,  or  line  from  ports  on  'the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States.'  " 

With  respect  to  those  vessels  intended  for  domestic 
trade,  and  therefore  not  qualified  to  receive  a  subsidy, 
the  differential  applies  only  to  such  of  them  as  are: 

Sec.  509. — "  ...  to  be  operated  in  a  coastwise,  inter- 
coastal,  or  other  domestic  service,  route  or  line  from 
or  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States." 

•  Extent  and  Nature  of  the  Differential. 

Although  all  other  factors  concur  in  a  particular 
case,  nevertheless  the  differential  would  not  apply  to 
the  transaction  if  the  Pacific  Coast  bid  exceeds  the 
prevailing  Atlantic  Coast  bid  by  more  than  six  per 
cent.  The  provisions  of  the  two  sections,  respectively, 
are  as  follows: 

Sec.  502  (d). — "  .  .  .  and  the  amount  of  the  bid  of 
the  shipbuilder  on  the  Pacific  Coast  who  is  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  on  such  coast  for  such  construction 
or  reconditioning  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
bid  of  the  shipbuilder  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the 
United  States  who  is  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 
therefor  by  more  than  6  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
the  bid  of  such  Atlantic  Coast  shipbuilder,  the  Com- 
mission shall,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e), 
approve  such  Pacific  Coast  bid.  .  .  ." 

Sec.  509. — "  .  .  .  and  the  amount  of  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bid  of  shipyards  on  such  coast  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  vessel  does  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  lowest  responsible  bid  therefor  of  shipyards 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States  by  more 
than  6  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  bid  of  such 
Atlantic  Coast  shipyard.  .  .  ." 

It  is  clear  that  the  preferential  award  cannot  be 
claimed  under  a  general  offer  by  a  Pacific  Coast  yard 
to  build  the  vessel  for  an  amount  six  per  cent  higher 
than  the  prevailing  Atlantic  Coast  bid.  The  test  is 
the  comparison  of  competitive  bids  received  in  regu- 
lar course,  submitted  and  opened  in  conformance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

A  Capital-Cost  Contribution:  Sec.  502  (d).— Under 
this  section  the  differential  is  a  part  of  the  capital 
invested  in  the  ship,  precisely  as  the  construction  sub- 
sidy is  a  part  of  the  capital  investment — but  not  by 
the  owner.  That  the  differential  is,  and  should  be, 
a  contribution  by  the  Government,  is  emphasized  under 
the  title:  "By  whom  differential  is  paid." 

An  Interest  Rate  Concession:  Sec.  509. — As  vessels 


built  under  this  section  are  for  domestic  trade,  they 
can  receive  no  construction — subsidy;  hence,  the  ex- 
cess cost  resulting  from  the  Pacific  Coast  differential 
cannot  be  covered  in  the  form  of  an  increased  subsidy, 
and  is  therefore  borne  by  the  applicant. 

Possibly  it  is  to  offset  the  burden  thus  placed  on 
him,  he  is  given  an  interest-rate  concession  on  the  con- 
struction loan,  as  follows: 

Sec.  509 — "  .  .  .  The  minimum  rate  of  interest  on 
deferred  payments  shall  be  three-fourths  of  1  per 
centum  lower  than  the  minimum  rate  which  would 
otherwise  be  applicable,  with  respect  to  the  periods  of 
construction  of  such  vessel  and  its  operation  exclu- 
sively in  coastwise,  intercoastal,  and  other  domestic 
trade." 

But  this  concession  is  contingent  not  only  on  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  continuing  as  its  home  port,  a  port 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  also  on  its  being  operated 
only:  "...  in  a  coastwise,  intercoastal,  or  other  domes- 
tic service,  route  or  line  from  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States";  and  in  conformance  with  that 
requirement  it  is  provided: 

Sec.  509. — "  .  .  .  Such  lower  interest  rate  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  period  in  which  the  appli- 
cant:— 

"  (1)  Does  not  continue  as  its  home  port  a  port  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States; 

"  (2)  Operates  the  vessel  in  coastwise  or  other  do- 
mestic trade  other  than  on  the  Pacific  Coast; 

"  (3)  Operates  the  vessel  in  intercoastal  or  foreign 
trade  except  to  and  from  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  or 

"  (4)  Having  been  in  business  before  August  1,  1935, 
and  having  changed  his  principal  place  of  business  to 
a  place  on  the  Pacific  Coast  after  such  date,  maintains 
his  principal  place  of  business  at  any  place  on  the 
Pacific  Coast." 

By  Whom  the  Differential  Is  In  Fact  Paid:  Just  as 
the  national  defense  features  required  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  vessels  built  by  the  Commission  for  private 
account  are  paid  directly,  by  the  Government,  so  the 
Pacific  Coast  differential,  as  a  National  defense  policy, 
should  be  paid  by  the  Government.  And  it  is,  directly 
and  at  once,  when  the  vessel  is  for  foreign  trade — by 
an  increase  of  the  construction  subsidy;  indirectly  and 
ultimately,  when  the  vessel  is  for  domestic  trade — by 
the  interest  rate  concession. 

Illustration  For  a  Subsidized  Vessel:  Let  us  as- 
sume an  acceptable  Atlantic  Coast  bid  to  be  $3,000,- 
000.  Then  a  Pacific  Coast  yard  may  be  paid  $3,180,000. 
Now  the  test  for  the  subsidy  is  the  difference  between 
foreign  cost  and  domestic  cost.  If  the  Atlantic  bid  is 
used,  the  difference  between  it  and  the  still  lower  for- 
eign cost  would  be  less  than  the  difference  between 
the  foreign  cost  and  the  higher  Pacific  bid,  hence  the 
increase  is  thus  automatically  covered  by  the  construc- 
tion subsidy,  and  the  applicant's  investment  in  the  ves- 
sel is  the  same  in  either  event;  nor  would  it  have  any 
bearing  upon  subsequent  operating  costs.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  prejudicial  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  yard. 

Consequences  of  the  Interest  Differential:  Sec.  509. — 
But  the  interest  differential  is  very  different  in  its 
operation  and  effect.  Let  us  assume  two  competing 
vessels  in  the  intercoastal  service,   identical   in  type, 
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size,  and  speed,  built  concurrently — one  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  the  other  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  at  the  costs,  re- 
spectively, used  in  the  illustration  next  above. 

Assume  also  that  both  vessels  are  purchased  under 
-ales  agreements  with  payments  of  75  per  cent  deferred 
for  20  years,  repayable  in  equal  annual  installments. 
The  differential  of  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent  in 
favor  of  the  Pacific  Coast  vessel  represents  a  saving 
to  the  owner  of  $168,750,  and  that  saving  functions  as 
in  operating  differential  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Atlan- 
tic built  vessels,  distributed  through  the  twenty  years 
of  the  "loan." 

Although  this  interest  concession  may  be  intended 
to  amortize  the  excess  cost  the  owner  himself  has  had 
to  pay — (because  the  vessel  is  for  domestic  use)  — 
whether  it  does  so  depends  on  the  percentage  the  ex- 
cess— cost  bears  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  bid.  If  it  is  the 
maximum  6  per  cent  allowed  by  the  law,  the  interest 
saving  will  not  nearly  cover  the  initial  excess  cost;  and 
that  is  true  if  the  excess  is  as  low  as  4^2  per  cent  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  bid. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  excess  cost  is  4  per  cent, 
or  less,  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  bid,  a  substantial  profit 
accrues  to  the  operating  owner  by  reason  of  this  pro- 
vision of  law — and  the  lower  that  percentage,  the 
higher  will  be  that  profit,  for  the  interest  concession 
operates  in  full,  and  for  the  full  amount  of  the  loan, 
no  matter  how  slight  the  excess  cost  may  be. 

To  illustrate:  If  the  owner  paid  an  excess  construc- 
tion cost  of,  say,  $8,000  on  a  $3,000,000  vessel,  and  had 
a  construction  "loan"  of  75  per  cent  for  20  years,  etc., 
then  this  small  excess  payment,  made  once  for  all, 
would  produce  a  dividend  exceeding  100  per  cent  an- 
nually, for  twenty  years  —  for  the  total  saving  to 
him,  resulting  from  the  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent 
interest  concession,  will  exceed  $160,000! 

In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  self-interest  of  the 
owner  supplements  the  mandate  of  the  law,  in  having 
the  differential  applied.  But,  conversely,  whenever  the 
excess  over  the  Atlantic  Coast  bid  is  4V2  per  cent,  or 
more,  then  the  owner's  self-interest  will  be  adverse  to 
its  application. 

As  the  Government  will  pay  the  full  amount  of  the 
differential  in  all  cases  when  the  vessel  is  for  foreign 
trade,  should  it  not  do  so,  in  all  cases,  also  when  it  is 
for  domestic  trade?  The  fact  that  the  latter  is  a  pro- 
tected trade  is  not  relevant.  The  objective  of  the  dif- 
ferential is  not  to  equalize  competitive  conditions  in 
the  operation  of  vessels;  it  is  to  equalize  the  Pacific 
Coast  yards  in  their  competition  with  Atlantic  Coast 
yards. 

•  Is  the  Grant  of  the  Differential  Mandatory? 

When  the  qualifying  factors  exist,  the  following  pro- 
visions then  apply,  respectively: 

Sec.  502  (d). — "  .  .  .  the  Commission  shall  .  .  .  ap- 
prove such  Pacific  Coast  bid,  and  in  such  case  no 
payment  shall  be  made  to  aid  in  such  construction  or 
reconditioning,  unless  the  applicant  accepts  the  bid  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilder  .  .  ." 

Sec.  509. — "  .  .  .  such  vessel  shall  be  constructed  for 
the  applicant  by  the  Commission  only  if  the  applicant 
accepts  such  lowest  responsible  bid  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  shipyard  ..  .  ." 


Hence,  whether  for  foreign  trade  or  for  domestic 
trade,  the  grant  of  the  main  assistance  sought  is  con- 
tingent on  the  applicant  "accepting"  the  Pacific  Coast 
bid;  he  is  without  discretion  in  the  matter — other  than 
the  right  to  withdraw  his  application  altogether. 

Is  the  Commission  also  without  discretion?  The  use 
of  the  word  "shall"  in  the  Act,  does  not  control;  it  is 
frequently  interpreted  "may."  Whether  a  discretion 
exists  will  be  determined,  not  solely  by  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  clause,  but  by  such  language  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the  en- 
tire Act.  Under  that  broad  test  it  may  possibly  be 
held  that  the  Commission  can,  in  its  discretion,  and  as 
the  cases  severally  arise,  determine  whether  the  differ- 
ential should  be  applied. 

In  the  quotation  from  Sec.  502  (d),  above,  the  blank 
space  indicates  the  omission  of  the  following  words: — 
..."...  except  as  provided  in  sub.  sec.  (e)  .  .  .  ."  That 
subsection  authorizes  the  Commission  to  ignore  all 
bids,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  have  the  work 
done  in  a  navy  yard. 

The  Parenthetical  Clause:  A  parenthetical  clause 
qualifying  the  "applicant"  subject  to  the  differential, 
occurs  in  Section  502  (d)  and  509,  in  identical  words,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  502  (d). — "  .  .  .  (but  not  including  one  who  hav- 
ing been  in  business  on  or  before  August  1,  1935,  has 
changed  his  principal  place  of  business  to  a  place  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  after  such 
date)." 

Whatever  the  significance  and  consequences  of  this 
provision  may  be,  its  consideration  is  not  germane 
here,  for  its  does  not  refer  to  the  shipyard;  the  pro- 
noun "his"  relates  to  "applicant." 

However,  if  the  consequences  of  this  clause  and  its 
context  is  that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  resident 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  subject  to  a  handicap  or  is 
entitled  to  a  privilege  to  which  a  citizen  resident  else- 
where in  the  United  States  is  not  subject  or  entitled, 
neither  the  justification  of  the  provision  nor  its  con- 
stitutionality is  apparent. 

Reconditioning  of  Vessels:  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
differential  applies  also  to  reconditioning  vessels  for 
foreign  trade  (Sec.  502  [d]).  But  not  to  reconditioning 
vessels  for  domestic  trade.  (Sec.  509).  This  coordinates 
with  the  fact  that  construction  subsidies  under  Sec.  502 
apply  not  only  to  new  vessels  in  foreign  trade,  but  to 
reconditioning  old  vessels  in  that  trade;  but  under 
Sec.  509  construction  subsidies  are  not  available  for 
any  vessels  whatever — new  or  old — because  they  are 
intended  for  domestic  trade. 

Does  the  Differential  Apply  To  Sec.  504?  This  sec- 
tion covers  the  case  of  an  "applicant"  who  intends 
financing  the  vessel  himself,  but  wants  the  benefit  of  a 
construction  subsidy;  it  contains  no  reference  to  the 
differential;  but  authorizes  the  subsidy:  "...  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  Sec.  502  of  this  Title."  It  will  be  noted  the 
reference  is  to  "Sec.  502" — and  therefore  covers  all  of 
its  subsections.  By  sub.  sec.  (d)  the  Pacific  Coast 
differential  is  made  a  factor  in  the  computation.  Fur- 
thermore, the  reasons  for  applying  it  under  Sec.  502 
apply  with  equal  force  to  vessels  built  under  Sec.  504 — 
(Page  29,  please) 
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American  Shipbuilders 

Versus  Nye,  Clark,  Pope  and  Bone 

A  Senate  Committee  Majority  Recommends  Government  Ownership  of 
Facilities  Adequate  for  Construction  of  all  Warships 


Emphatic  and  challenging  opposition  to  the  majority 
program  of  the  Nye  Munitions  Committee  for  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly  of  naval  shipbuilding  was  filed  with 
members  of  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
recently  by  the  National  Council  of  American  Ship- 
builders, which  represents  the  larger  part  of  the  ship- 
building and  ship  repair  industry  of  the  United  States. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  analyzes  the  Nye  Com- 
mittee recommendations  as  altogether  capricious  and 
ineffectual  as  the  peace  measure  for  which  they  were 
advanced,  but  as  tending  on  the  other  hand  to  create 
an  actual  war  hazard.  In  addition,  according  to  the 
report,  the  program  contemplated  by  the  recommen- 
dations is  highly  inimical  to  the  national  defense  and 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  the  Navy  is  preparing  for  the 
construction  of  the  first  two  battleships  since  the 
Washington  Limitation  of  Armaments  conference  of 
1922,  and  when  the  question  of  naval  construction  has 
been  pressed  to  the  forefront  by  the  rearmament  pro- 
grams of  Great  Britain  and  other  nations,  the  report 
warns  against  the  extension  of  government  owned 
shipbuilding  facilities  in  this  country  because  of  the 
local  political  pressure  which  would  be  continually 
exerted  to  keep  these  government  owned  yards  in  full 
scale  operation,  thereby  speeding  rather  than  retarding 
the  rearmament  race. 


The  report  sharply  attacks  the  committee's  majority 
procedure  in  making  the  industry  a  political  football 
and  converting  the  committee  hearings  into  a  rostrum 
for  the  advocacy  of  government  ownership,  rather  than 
devoting  them  to  fact  finding  about  shipbuilding  costs 
and  practices.  It  points  out  that  the  case  against  Am- 
erican shipbuilding  obviously  was  prejudged,  and 
shows  that  during  the  process  of  the  inquiry  the  in- 
dustry, as  represented  by  the  National  Council  of 
American  Shipbuilders,  was  denied  repeated  requests 
for  opportunity  to  testify  in  order  to  clear  numerous 
matters  which  without  such  testimony  became  garbled 
and  confused. 

•  Conclusions  Unsound 

Disputing  the  soundness  and  accuracy  of  the  Nye 
majority  conclusions,  the  report  points  to  a  number  of 
salient  facts,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  By  awarding  naval  contracts  to  commercial  ship- 
yards, the  United  States  Government  maintains  an  es- 
sential industry  at  no  additional  cost  to  itself,  but 
rather  at  a  saving,  and  preserves  the  organizations  of 
skilled  and  experienced  executives,  engineers,  drafts- 
men and  workmen  which  are  necessary  to  form  the  nu- 
cleus for  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  industry  in  an 
emergency. 

2.  The  Nye  program  is  unsound  economically  because 


U.  S.  airplane  carrier  Sar- 
atoga. This  vessel  and  her 
twin,  Lexington,  are  the 
two  largest  craft  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  Pow- 
ered with  turbo-electric 
machinery  generating 
180,000  horsepower,  they 
are  capable  of  35  knots 
speed.  Saratoga  was  built 
by  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  at  Camden, 
Lexington  at  the  Fore 
River  Plant  of  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Ltd. 
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The  U.  S.  airplane  carrier 
Enterprise,  under  con- 
struction and  ready  (or 
launching  at  the  yard  of 
Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Drydock  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va. 


it  would  mean  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  existing 
facilities  at  public  expense  and  an  inevitable  higher 
expenditure  for  future  naval  vessels.  In  a  detailed 
study  of  costs,  the  report  shows  that  naval  vessels  cost 
the  taxpayer  substantially  less  when  built  in  commer- 
cial shipyards  than  in  government  owned  yards.  Em- 
phasis is  given  to  the  garbled  and  misleading  cost  fig- 
ures presented  to  the  public  by  the  Nye  committee,  pur- 
porting to  show  a  saving  on  government  built  ships. 
Under  the  system  of  government  accounting,  the  re- 
turned costs  of  navy  yard  built  ships  do  not  include 
the  complete  cost  incurred  by  the  taxpayer,  yet  the 
record  taken  as  a  whole  shows  conclusively  that  the 
entire  cost  to  the  government  of  the  ships  produced  by 
commercial  builders  has  been  less  than  the  nominal 
cost  of  the  ships  built  in  navy  yards.  The  erroneous 
finding  of  the  committee  majority  to  the  contrary  is  ob- 
viously based  on  incomplete  information  relating  to 
only  a  few  cruisers  constructed  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions. 

3.  Commercial  shipbuilders  have  not  made  large  pro- 
fits, the  average  for  those  companies  engaged  in  naval 
construction  being  less  than  5^,2  per  cent.  This  aver- 
age is  taken  on  both  merchant  and  naval  construction 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  including  the  World  War 
years  of  stimulated  building. 

4.  Severance  of  the  natural  affiliation  between  naval 
and  merchant  ship  construction,  as  proposed  by  the 
Nye  plan,  would  weaken  the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
States  Navy  and  deprive  it  of  the  valuable  research  and 
construction  experience  of  the  commercial  industry, 
which  has  been  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the 
high  efficiency  and  progressive  development  of  both 
naval  and  merchant  ships. 

5.  Shipbuilding  is  a  distinctive  industry  which  can- 
not be  confused  with  guns  and  ammunition  merely  be- 
cause it  was  arbitrarily  grouped  with  them  in  a  com- 
mittee investigation.  The  ordnance  and  armaments  for 
naval  vessels  are  supplied  to  shipbuilders  and  largely 
manufactured  by  the  government  itself,  leaving  to  the 
shipbuilding  industry  the  production  of  the  actual 
naval  vessel,  which  is  much  more  closely  related  to 
commercial   shipbuilding  than  to  the  manufacture  of 


the  arms  and  implements  of  warfare.  The  Nye  program 
to  place  all  munitions  manufacture  under  a  government 
monopoly  cannot  pertinently  apply  to  shipbuilding. 

6.  Instead  of  making  war  less  likely,  as  its  propon- 
ents assert,  the  majority  proposal  would  stimulate  com- 
petitive naval  building  under  the  lash  of  political  ne- 
cessity. Constant  pressure  would  be  exerted  to  keep 
the  government  owned  yards  in  full  scale  operation 
and  employment  at  the  highest  level.  Under  the  poli- 
tical control  of  shipbuilding  the  United  States  inevit- 
ably would  become  a  dominant  factor  in  the  rearma- 
ment race. 

7.  The  shipbuilding  industry  categorically  denies  the 
insinuations  and  innuendos  of  the  committee  majority 
that  it  has  been  a  war  incitant.  The  National  Council 
of  American  Shipbuilders  points  out  that  it  has  never 
advocated  the  building  of  a  single  naval  vessel.  Neither 
can  a  responsible  and  vital  industry  be  besmirched  by 
citing  errors  of  judgment  or  alleged  misdeeds  of  a  few 
individuals.  Specific  charges  of  wrongdoing  against 
the  industry  collapsed  when  subjected  to  examination. 

#  Blanket  Indictments  Unfair 

The  report  stresses  the  fact  that  the  committee  made 
no  investigation  of  past  wars  to  determine  whether 
the  causes  of  war  have  been  deep-seated,  but  merely 
postulated  that  war  was  dominated  by  munitions  manu- 
facturing. It  quotes  from  an  article  by  the  wartime 
Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  stating  that  mu- 
nition makers  had  no  relation  to  the  decision  in  1917. 
The  report  then  adds  the  following  comment: 

"It  seems  quite  apparent  that  it  is  unfair  and  un- 
wise for  anj'one,  whether  an  individual  or  a  committee 
majority,  to  marshal  all  of  the  nation's  defense  factors 
under  one  banner  and  then  make  that  banner  a  symbol 
of  rapacity.  No  unbiased  public  servant  seeking  a 
judicial  examination  of  the  issues  would  countenance 
such  a  program. 

"Blanket  indictments  have  always  been  open  to  the 
suspicion  that  some  undisclosed  purpose  is  being  serv- 
ed. Many  have  insisted  that  the  Nye  investigation  was 
an  effort  to  use  selected  industries  as  tools  to  advance 
a  political  concept,  namely,  government  ownership, 
with  shipbuilding  as  the  entering  wedge.    Others  have 
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considered  the  entire  inquiry  waste  motion." 

Dealing  with  the  innuendos  which  dominated  the 
hearings  that  the  shipbuilding  industry  wanted  to  pro- 
mote war,  the  report  analyzes  the  industry's  history, 
responsibility  and  the  conditions  which  would  confront 
it  in  an  emergency. 

"Even  if  one  should  acknowledge  the  insinuation  that 
the  American  shipbuilding  industry  wants  to  promote 
war  as  a  measure  of  self  interest,"  said  the  report,  "the 
committee  majority's  program  to  strip  it  of  naval  build- 
ing would  not  be  pertinent  to  the  question.  Merchant 
shipbuilding,  which  has  always  been  a  commercial  in- 
dustry, is  the  phase  of  shipyard  work  that  would  be 
encouraged.  So  would  clothing  manufacture,  lumber- 
ing, automobiles,  steel  and  countless  other  manufac- 
tures, and  none  can  say  with  justice  that  either  those 
industries  or  shipbuilding  are  actuated  to  such  a  mis- 
erable degree  by  the  profit  motive  that  they  would  want 
to  foment  war  in  order  to  increase  production.  The 
charge  is  a  grave  one  to  be  made  lightly. 

"Even  as  a  matter  of  profits,  responsible  industry 
has  learned  that  accelerated  war-time  manufacture  is 
outbalanced  by  the  period  of  industrial  stagnation  and 
depression  which  inevitably  follows  war.  In  the  end 
war  benefits  nobody,  not  even  the  balance  sheet." 

#Nye  Program  No  Peace  Measure 

As  to  the  peace  aspects  of  the  Nye  program,  the 
report  regards  the  claim  that  it  is  a  peace  measure  as 
altogether  unfounded: 

"It  is  plain  that  the  government  navy  yard,  subject 
to  political  influence,  would  be  under  continual  com- 
munity and  sectional  pressure  to  keep  operations  and 
employment  going  at  full  scale.  Construction  programs 
of  one  kind  or  another  would  have  to  be  fed  into  the 
public  yards.  When  the  navy  yard  builds  up  employ- 
ment to  a  given  situation,  heavy  political  pressure  is 
always  present  to  supply  the  yard  with  enough  work 
to  keep  employment  at  that  level.  Lay-offs  are  diffi- 
cult, and  the  net  result  is  a  tendency  for  employment 
to  continually  increase.  Any  new  spurt  of  work  means 
payroll  additions  which  political  pressure  is  interested 
in  keeping  permanent.  It  means  larger  local  payrolls, 
satisfied  voters.  The  local  community  is  scarcely  sub- 
ject to  censure  for  wanting  full  scale  employment  re- 
tained. 

"The  commercial  yard  is  much  less  subject  to  poli- 
tical influence  because  everyone  knows  it  cannot  se- 
cure new  work  on  account  of  community  necessity. 
The  only  way  to  obtain  it  is  by  competitive  bidding. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  what  situation  would  be 
most  likely  to  spur  naval  building,  which  is  the  thing 
the  committee  majority  presumably  seeks  to  avert." 
•  Shipbuilding  Profits  Low 

The  report  goes  into  a  lengthy  examination  not  only 
of  shipbuilding  profits,  but  also  of  relative  costs  of 
building  naval  vessels  in  commercial  and  government 
owned  shipyards.  It  points  out  that  the  cry  of  profit- 
eering raised  against  the  industry  collapses  upon  in- 
vestigation, which  discloses  that  profits  taken  over  a 
period  of  many  years  on  both  merchant  and  naval 
work,  including  stimulated  World  War  construction, 
show  an  average  for  the  companies  engaged  in  naval 


work  of  less  than  51/2  per  cent.  The  report  lists  the 
companies  whose  earnings  are  taken  into  this  average. 
The  figures  do  not  indicate  the  heavy  losses  since  the 
war  by  Cramps,  whose  shipyard  has  been  closed. 

"Taking  into  consideration  the  subsidies  enjoyed  by 
the  government  yard,"  the  report  asserts,  "it  is  doubt- 
ful if  an  instance  can  be  shown  where  a  ship  built  in 
a  government  yard  cost  less  than  the  same  type  ship 
built  in  a  commercial  yard.  Commercial  yards  have  in- 
curred heavy  losses  on  many  vessels.  Any  accurate  re- 
view of  the  industry  would  balance  those  losses  against 
profits  on  other  ships,  yet  that  was  avoided  by  the 
committee.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  profits  have  aver- 
aged less  than  5Yz  per  cent  over  a  period  of  many  years. 
Nobody — committee,  group  or  individual — can  make  a 
story  of  profiteering  out  of  that." 

♦  Profit  Limitation  on  Naval  Work 

Moreover,  the  report  recalls  that  Congress  prior  to 
the  Nye  investigation  had  provided  in  the  Vinson-Tram- 
mell  Act  a  profit  limitation  of  10  per  cent  on  naval 
contracts,  without  in  any  manner  guaranteeing  a  profit 
or  protection  against  loss,  which,  taken  with  the  spirit- 
ed bidding  of  an  industry  operating  much  below  capa- 
city, means  an  unusually  drastic  profit  limitation,  as  it 
undoubtedly  will  curtail  average  earnings  to  lower 
than  the  past  figure  of  less  than  51/2  per  cent,  if  not 
actually  eliminate  profits  or  result  in  a  general  loss. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  many  factors  which  in 
the  government  navy  yards  have  been  chargeable  in  the 
past  against  other  appropriations  but  which  in  the  com- 
mercial yard  are  part  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  ship, 
the  report  shows  that  in  the  building  of  the  Louisiana, 
Utah  and  Texas  by  commercial  yards,  and  the  three  re- 
spective sisterships,  the  Connecticut,  Florida,  and  New 
York  by  the  navy  yards,  the  cost  in  the  government 
navy  yards,  according  to  Paymaster  General's  reports, 
was  20.6  per  cent  greater  than  in  commercial  yards. 
Similarly,  submarine  costs  are  shown  in  a  comparison 
between  similar  type  craft  to  be  22  per  cent  less  in 
the  commercial  yard. 

The  report  devotes  much  attention  to  the  relationship 
between  naval  and  commercial  ship  construction, 
pointing  to  the  designing  and  construction  talent  avail- 
able to  the  Navy  in  the  commercial  industry  and  to 
the  study,  research  and  attentiveness  of  commercial 
builders  to  developments  in  merchant  ship  construc- 
tion in  other  nations: 

•  Development  and  Research 

"While  the  United  States  Navy  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  own  extraordinary  developmental  work  with 
American  naval  vessels  and  for  the  research  facilities 
which  it  maintains,  many  of  the  greatest  and  most 
revolutionary  advances  in  American  shipbuilding  have 
come  from  the  commercial  shipyards.  Both  turbine  and 
electrically  driven  vessels  are  largely  the  results  of 
commercial  investigation  and  initiative.  The  current 
work  with  diesels  is  being  carried  on  largely  under 
private  auspices.  Welding  first  replaced  riveting  in 
commercial  industry. 

"An  illustration  of  the  recent  rapid  development  of 
shipbuilding  efficiency  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  present-day  ship  gets  as  much  as  40  per  cent  more 
horsepower  than  was  possible  on  the  same  amount  of 
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fuel  before  the  World  War.  Commercial  industry  has 
contributed  marked  advances  in  propeller  design  and 
higher  steam  pressures.  .  .  . 

"Shipbuilding  progress  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
Numerous  recent  improvements  point  to  still  greater 
change.  To  be  efficient,  every  naval  vessel  must  em- 
body the  latest  of  practical  developments.  An  obsolete 
warship  is  as  worthless  as  a  national  defense  factor  as 
an  obsolete  automobile  is  on  a  speedway." 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  complementary  nature  of 
merchant  and  naval  shipbuilding.  A  corresponding  ad- 
vantage redounds  to  the  merchant  marine  from  the  ex- 
perience gained  by  commercial  shipbuilders  from  their 
naval  work.  This  is  important  because  merchant  ves- 
sels have  an  imperative  use  as  auxiliaries  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

#  British  Practice 

Explaining  that  the  Munitions  Committee  investiga- 
tion may  have  served  ^ome  good  purpose  in  focusing 
attention  on  shipbuilding  and  munitions  manufacture, 
the  repoi-t  refers  to  the  exhaustive  fact  finding  investi- 
gation made  contemporaneously  in  England  by  a  Royal 
Commission,  which  confirmed  the  British  practice  of 
awarding  naval  contracts  to  commercial  companies  and 
showed  how  this  practice  benefited  the  British  Navy 
in  the  emergency  of  the  World  War.  The  National 
Council  of  American  Shipbuilders  requests  a  most  care- 
ful study  of  the  Nye  proposal  because  of  its  vital  bear- 
ing on  the  national  defense,  peace  and  the  nation's 
economic  welfare. 

"It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly,"  says  the  re- 
port, "that  the  commercial  shipbuilding  industry  has 
survived  during  the  period  since  the  World  War  be- 
cau.^e  a  portion  of  the  new  construction  work  of  the 
United  States  Navy  has  been  available  to  it.  The  rela- 
tionship has  been  fair  to  all  concerned.  An  essential 
industry  has  been  upheld.  The  war  hazard  has  not  been 
increased — possibly  diminished — and  no  valid  charges 
have  been  made  that  the  shipbuilding  industry  has 
made  one  effort  to  increase  it.  Either  a  full  or  a  cur- 
sory investigation  of  this  situation  should  carry  con- 
viction that  the  relationship  between  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  commercial  shipbuilding  is  one  which  should 
be  encouraged  rather  than  condemned." 


Pacific  Coast  Differential 

(Continued  from  Page  2T) 

which  relates  also  only  to  vessels  for  foreign  trade. 
The  fact  that  a  construction  loan  is  not  sought  has 
no  bearing  on  the  question.  The  interest  rate  conces- 
sion does  not  apply  to  vessels  having  a  construction 
subsidy,  and  therefore  neither  to  Sec.  502  or  Sec.  504. 
Does  the  Differential  Apply  to  Sec.  702?  This  sec- 
tion relates  to  construction  by  the  Commission  solely 
for  the  Government's  account.  Although  it  does  not 
contain  an  express  reference  to  the  differential.  Sec. 
703  (b)  implants  in  it,  by  general  reference,  all  the  re- 
quirements of  Title  V  germane  to  it,  and  therefore 
those  prescribed  by  Sec.  502  (d),  referred  to  above.     It 


would  seem,  therefore,  construction  under  Sec.  702  is 
subject  to  the  differential. 

Does  the  Differential  Apply  to  Sec.  714?  This  sec- 
tion also  relates  to  construction  for  Government  ac- 
count, in  contemplation  of  an  immediate  charter  for 
its  use  on  a  particular  trade  route.  It  does  not  contain 
any  reference  to  the  differential;  but  it  seems  also  to 
come  within  the  provisions  of  Sec.  703  (b),  referred  to 
next  above,  and  therefore  subject  also  to  the  6  per 
cent  preferential  in  favor  of  Pacific  Coast  yards. 
•  Resume  of  the  Cost- Absorption: 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  extra  cost  resulting  from 
this  differential  is  directly  absorbed  by  the  Govern- 
ment when  incident  to  subsidized  construction;  and  is 
indirectly  absorbed  by  it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  when  in- 
cident to  construction  for  domestic  trade.  Also  that  it 
is  a  negligible  factor  with  sales  of  vessels  under  Sec. 
704,  as  they  may  be  sold  at  any  price  the  Commission 
elects.  With  respect  to  construction  under  Sec.  714. 
however,  it  is  necessarily  "passed  on"  to  the  charterer 
to  the  extent  of  annual  interest  on  the  excess  cost,  by 
the  provision  of  Sec.  714  requiring  the  charter-pay- 
ment to  be  not  less  than  5  per  cent  on  the  construction 
cost  of  the  vessel — to  the  Commission.  If  the  charterer 
purchases  the  ve.'^sel  under  an  option  he  is  given  the 
benefit  of  the  construction  subsidy,  and  the  excess  is 
then  absorbed  by  the  Government.  Furthermore,  if  a 
charterer  under  Sec.  714  is  also  given  an  operating 
subsidy,  under  Sec.  708,  the  interest  on  the  excess  cost 
arising  from  the  differential  would  be  automatically 
absorbed  in  that  subsidy. 


An  Efficient  Pressure- 
Vacuum  Relief  Valve 

An  item  of  tanker  equipment  which  has  gained  much 
well  merited  popularity  among  the  operators  of  oil  tank 
vessels  is  the  Vac-Rel  weight  loaded  pressure-vacuum 
relief  valve. 

These  valves  have  proved  themselves  to  be  efficient, 
durable,  and,  what  is  most  important,  reliable.  All  parts 
can  easily  be  removed  for  examination  and  cleaning 
and  can  be  replaced  without  adjustment  of  any  kind. 
The  valves  are  well  guided  and  will  function  perfectly 
on  a  rolling  ship. 

They  are  made  in  two  general  styles,  the  Atmo- 
spheric pattern,  which  connects  directly  with  the 
atmosphere  through  a  double  flame  screen,  and  the  En- 
closed pattern,  for  use  in  connection  with  a  closed  vent 
system. 

Made  for  opening  pressures  from  0.5  lb.  per  square 
inch  up  to  3.0  lbs.,  they  are  available  in  sizes  and  types 
suitable  for  almost  any  kind  of  marine  tanker  service. 

The  valves  have  the  official  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  and 
Lloyd's  Register,  as  well  as  the  safety  committees  of 
many  of  the  large  oil  companies. 

That  their  merit  is  well-deserved  is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  over  1750  Vac-Rel  valves  giving 
satisfactory  service  on  more  than  125  oil  tankers. 
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The  word  "Cancelled"  was  inscribed  on  face  of  the  above  license  at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  As  used  here  it  means  "Specimen  Copy." 


To  Marine  Engineers: 

This  is  YOUR  page.  We  want  you  to  write  in 
your  problems.  Ask  your  questions.  Tell  us  what 
you  think  of  this  page.  Help  us  to  shape  this  sec- 
tion to  more  accurately  fit  your  needs. 

There  were  three  errors  in  the  February  issue. 
We  offer  a  year's  subscription  free  as  a  prize  to 
readers  who  find  these  and  give  us  the  correct 
statements.  Send  your  letter  to:  The  Chief,  care 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  500  Sansome  Street,  San 
Francisco.  This  offer  good  until  12  noon,  June  15, 
1937. 

The  Chief. 


Factors  Determining 

Horsepower  Output 

There  are  eight  principal  factors  which  determine 
the  H.  P.  output  of  steam  turbines.  They  include  the 
energy  available,  the  methods  used,  and  losses  incurred 
in  utilizing  the  energy.  The  first  two  items  determine 
the  available  energy.  The  remainder  determine  how 
effectively  it  is  used  and  the  turbine  efficiency,  which 
will  vary  from  45  to  60  per  cent  on  small  units  up  to 
75  per  cent  approximately  on  well  designed  marine 
installations  and  to  perhaps  80  per  cent  on  the  best 
stationary  installations.  These  eight  items  are: 

(1)  The  heat  drop  in  B.T.U.  per  pound  of  steam, 
or  Hj-H,,  where  Hj  is  heat  content  per  pound  in  steam 
at  steam  chest  and  H,  is  heat  content  per  pound  in  the 
exhaust.  Wet  steam  at  admission  reduces  Hj.  Rais- 
ing steam  pressure  and  temperature  increases  H^,  and 
getting  a  better  vacuum  lowers  IH,,  thereby  increasing 
the  difference  and  the  heat  drop. 

(2)  The  rate  of  steam  flow  passing  through  the  tur- 
bine in  pounds  per  hour.    (Except  for  item  8,  mechani- 
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cal  friction,  the  energy  from  the  following  losses  re- 
turns to  heat  in  the  steam,  and  that  not  recovered  in 
lower  stages  increases  H,.'  Losses  in  the  last  stage  are 
not  recovered  at  all.) 

(3)  The  velocity  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  jet  velocity  V 
to  bucket  or  vane  velocity  U.    Theoretical  values  were 

V 
developed  in  the  last  article,  as  U  ^  —  for  impulse  and 

2 
U  =  V  for  reaction.  Actual  values  will  show  U  as  less 
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than  theoretical  values  by  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
or  perhaps  more,  depending  on  the  compromise  in  de- 
sign to  keep  the  r.p.m.  down  to  the  desired  value  and 
at  the  same  time  not  to  have  too  many  stages,  as  in- 
creasing the  number  of  stages  decreases  the  jet  velo- 
city V.  This  loss  is  the  kinetic  energy  in  the  steam 
after  it  leaves  the  moving  buckets  or  vanes,  and  good 
design  keeps  the  leaving  velocity  as  low  as  possible. 
This  factor  is  called  the  leaving  loss.  It  is  closely  con- 
nected to  the  bucket  efficiency,  item  four,  particularly 
as  to  angle  of  entrance  and  exit.  (Items  3  and  4  to- 
gether form  by  far  the  largest  loss  in  steam  turbine 
operation.) 

(4)  Nozzle  and  bucket  losses  are  principally  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Angle  of  entrance  and  exit  necessary  to  clear  the  jet 
from  buckets  gives  rise  to  a  velocity  in  an  axial  direc- 
tion towards  the  low  pressure  end  of  turbine,  which 
cannot  be  made  useful  in  turning  the  wheels,  hence  is 
a  very  important  loss.     It  also  is  a  leaving  loss. 

The  actual  shape  of  nozzle  in  section  at  right  angles 
to  steam  path  makes  but  very  slight  difference.  The 
principles  of  stream  line  flow  apply,  however,  and 
rounded  entrances  are  provided.  Everything  is  done 
to  prevent  eddies  in  stream  flow  and  to  allow  a  smooth, 
unbroken  path.  Eddies  and  impact  in  the  stream  line 
flow  cause  friction  of  the  steam,  and  are  a  loss. 

Friction  on  the  metallic  surfaces  is  a  loss.  Polished 
surfaces  on  buckets  and  nozzles  will  give  a  surprising 
reduction  in  loss,  but  are  somewhat  impractical. 

Moisture  in  the  steam  gives  rise  to  a  frictional  lo.ss. 
Designs  are  usually  made  to  throw  off  as  much  as  is 
practicable  of  the  moisture  as  it  condenses  in  the  steam 
in  the  lower  pre.>-sure  stages.  Loss  from  moisture  fric- 
tion is  a  very  important  part  of  the  total  loss. 

(5)  Leakage  and  packing  losses  are  important  con- 
siderations. Shaft  packing  looses  some  steam  either 
from  a  higher  to  lower  pressure  or  to  condenser.  Pack- 
ing between  stages  passes  some  steam,  which,  there- 
fore, does  not  do  work  on  the  wheels.  Leakage  past 
the  tips  of  stationary  and  moving  nozzles  in  the  reac- 
tion turbine  is  a  loss  to  be  designed  against,  and  re- 
quires close  mechanical  clearances  between  stationary 
and  moving  parts  to  reduce  it. 

(6)  Radiation  losses  result  in  clooling  the  steam, 
condensing  it  in  all  parts  of  the  turbine.  Proper  lag- 
ging or  heat  insulation  can  reduce  these  losses  to  an 
almost  inconsequential  part  of  total  loss.  They  include 
all  radiation  cooling  and  condensation  due  to  loss  of 
heat  as  heat  from  the  entire  unit. 

(7)  Windage  friction  loss  is  the  loss  due  to  the  me- 
chanical energy  required  to  turn  the  wheels  and  buc- 
kets in  the  steam  atmosphere.  The  steam  has  some 
dragging  effect  on  the  surface  of  the  wheels  or  drums 
spinning  at  such  high  speeds.  But  more  serious  is  the 
loss  due  to  the  velocity  of  buckets  or  vanes  in  the 
relatively  stationary  steam  atmosphere.  This  occurs 
where,  in  the  complete  circle  of  buckets  on  a  wheel, 
some  do  not  have  a  jet  of  steam  on  them.  Usually  the 
*irst  stage  does  not  have  nozzles  all  around  the  circle, 
hence  buckets  in  passing  through  this  zone  do  not  have 
a  jet  playing  on  them,  hence  drag  the  atmosphere,  with 
resulting   friction.    This   loss   does    not  occur   in   the 


zones  where  jets  play  on  the  buckets.  With  a  geared 
turbine  running  nearly  full  speed  with  steam  cut  off, 
being  dragged  along  by  the  propeller,  the  buckets  will 
soon  heat  up,  possibly  to  a  dangerous  temperature,  even 
though  the  pressure  in  all  stages  is  reduced  to  the 
vacuum.  Some  steam  must  always  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  a  turbine  when  it  is  running  to  keep  the  blad- 
ing cool. 

(8)  Mechanical  friction,  with  a  steam  turbine,  is  of 
almost  minor  consideration.  It  can  occur  only  at  the 
bearings,  and  is  a  very  small  item. 

•  Design  of  a  Steam  Turbine 

The  foregoing  considerations  indicate  that  a  designer 
will  have  a  pretty  close  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of 
steam  to  be  passed  through  the  turbine  per  hour  or  per 
second.  The  H.P.,  steam  conditions,  and  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  efficiency  give  him  this.  He  can  in- 
crease efficiency  by  increasing  the  number  of  stages, 
but  cost,  space,  or  weight  limitations  and  other  factors 
limit  this  to  a  definite  number,  which  he  finally  de- 
cides upon. 

He  next  detennines  the  area  of  the  nozzles,  in  square 
inches,  required  to  pass  the  necessary  steam,  taking 
each  stage  separately,  knowing  the  pressure  at  admis- 
sion and  discharge  for  each  stage  from  the  heat  drop 
assigned  to  it.  He  usually  takes  the  admission  pressure 
of  a  stage  as  being  the  exhaust  pressure  from  the  stage 
just  ahead  of  it. 

From  much  experimental  data  and  experience,  de- 
signers compute  the  required  area  from  one  of  two 
formulae,  depending  upon  whether  the  flow  is  smooth 
or  broken,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  whether  the 
discharge  pressure  is  more  or  less  than  about  57  per 
cent  of  the  absolute  admission  pressure.  The  smooth 
flow  jet  issues  from  the  nozzle  as  a  solid  stream,  does 
not  break  up  or  expand  to  any  great  extent  until  it 
has  passed  away  from  the  nozzle  some  di.stance.  If  its 
velocity  is  not  removed  in  a  moving  bucket,  it  will 
eventually  break  up  from  friction  on  the  atmosphere 
into  which  it  discharges.  The  bi'oken  flow  jet  breaks 
up  just  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  nozzle.  It  his.ses  and 
sprays,  breaking  up  at  once  into  side  jets.  Expansion 
of  the  steam  apparently  takes  place  after  it  has  left 
the  throat  or  smallest  area  .>-ection  of  the  nozzle.  Small 
turbines  make  use  of  the  expanding  throat  nozzle  under 
these  conditions,  and  continue  the  nozzle  with  increas- 
ing area  for  some  distance  after  the  throat,  to  re-direct 
the  side  jets.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  moving  buckets 
and  reversing  stationary  buckets  are  given  increased 
length  and  area  of  passage,  and  shrouded  to  properly 
direct  the  jet. 

#  Smooth  Flow 

Smooth  flow  is  the  more  desirable,  and  occasions  the 
lowest  losses.  It  is  generally  used  in  the  reaction  blad- 
ing and  all  but  the  first  stage  of  the  impulse  turbines. 

When  the  absolute  discharge  pressure  is  more  than 
about  57  per  cent  of  the  entrance  pressure,  the  area 

144xFxB 

may  be  found  from  the  formula  A  ^ ,  where 

CxV 
A  is  the  area  of  nozzle  at  throat  in  square  inches,  F 
is  the  weight  of  steam  in  pounds,  nece.'Jsary  to  pass 
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each  second;  B  is  the  volume  of  the  steam  at  the  ex- 
haust side  of  nozzle  in  cubic  feet  per  pound;  C  is  the 
efficiency  factor,  and  may  be  taken  at  .95  for  ordinary 
cases;  V  is  the  theoretical  jet  velocity,  and  is 
223.7  V    H,  -H,.  See  previous  articles. 

Note  that  thi's  takes  into  consideration  both  the  ad- 
mission and  exhaust  pressure  and  heat  content. 

•  Broken  Flow 

Broken  flow  occurs  when  the  absolute  exhaust  pres- 
sure is  less  than  57  per  cent  of  the  absolute  admission 
pressure.    The  area  of  the  throat  of  the  nozzle  may  be 

60  X  F  X  S 

computed  from  the  formula  A  = ,  where  A  is 

P"  X  C 
area  of  throat  of  nozzle  in  square  inches;   F  is  flow 
of  steam  in  pounds  per  second;  P  is  absolute  pressure 
at  admission  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

In  this  formula  P  is  raised  to  the  .97th  power,  which 
reduces  the  value  slightly.  For  rough  calculations 
this  may  be  neglected  and  P  used  without  the  decimal 
exponent. 

S  is  a  factor  to  correct  for  moisture  or  superheat  in 
admission  steam,  as  follows:  S=l+  .00065d,  where  d 
is  degrees  F  superheat,  or  S  =  V  X  ,  where  X  is  the 
quality  of  the  steam  expressed  as  a  decimal,  such  as, 
6  per  cent  moisture  is  .94  quality.  C  is  an  efficiency 
constant,  and  for  our  use  may  be  taken  as  .95. 

Note  that  for  a  given  area  and  admission  pressure 
the  flow  is  independent  of  the  exhaust  pressure.  This 
may  be  high  or  low,  as  long  as  it  is  less  than  57  per 
cent  of  admission  pressure  its  value  will  not  change 
the  flow  materially.  Thus  a  40  pound  gage  pressure 
steam  jet,  discharging  through  a  nozzle  or  orifice  into 
the  atmosphere,  would  not  pass  any  more  steam  if  it 
were  discharging  into  a  vacuum. 

In  general  this  also  means  that  our  marine  condens- 
ing turbines,  with  valves  open,  will  pass  about  as  much 
steam  into  atmospheric  pressure  or  a  low  vacuum  as 
they  do  into  the  regular  high  vacuum.  Furthermore, 
our  reversing  turbines,  being  only  two  or  three  stage, 
perhaps  only  one  stage,  if  designed  to  pass  the  same 
amount  of  steam  as  the  ahead  units,  will  have  the  same 
area  of  nozzles  as  the  ahead  turbines.  On  account  of 
the  much  lower  efficiency  of  use  of  steam,  however, 
they  may  have  more  area,  pass  more  steam,  and  produce 
less  horsepower. 

•  The  Buckets  and  Wheels 

The  speed  in  r.  p.  m.,  velocities  and  mean  diameter 
of  bucket  or  vane  rows  have  already  been  discussed. 
The  area  of  the  nozzles  is  calculated,  which  then  deter- 
mines the  length  of  the  buckets  or  vanes  in  each  stage. 
Increasing  volume  at  decreasing  pressure  causes  a 
rapid  lengthening  of  buckets  as  we  approach  the  con- 
densing end.  Buckets  at  last  stage  on  large  units  some- 
times become  the  limiting  feature  of  design  on  account 
of  length.  Buckets  have  been  used  as  long  as  about 
three  feet.  Marine  units  seldom  use  buckets  longer  than 
14  to  18  inches. 

Good  design  of  the  longer  buckets  gives  a  twist  to 
the  shape  from  its  bottom  to  its  top  or  tip.  The  nozzle 
supplying  steam  to  buckets  spouts  steam  at  the  same 


velocity  at  the  top  or  outer  portion  and  at  the  bottom 
or  inner  part  nearest  the  shaft.  But  the  bucket  velocity 
is  highest  at  the  tip  farthest  from  shaft.  Hence  the 
angle  of  entrance  and  exit  of  the  bucket  will  be  slightly 
different,  which  accounts  for  the  twist  in  bucket  shape. 
Buckets  less  than  about  six  inches  long  usually  are 
not  twisted. 

Methods  of  fastening  buckets  or  vanes  to  the  wheel 
or  drum  vary  with  different  manufactures.  Literature 
on  the  subject,  text  and  handbooks  are  complete  on 
these  details,  and  the  reader  is  encouraged  to  study 
these  further. 

By  far  the  chief  force  on  buckets  is  that  from  cen- 
trifugal force.  At  full  speed,  if  they  were  flexible,  the 
steam  forces  would  not  deflect  them  from  a  straight 
radial  position. 

Let  us  see  what  the  steam  force  is  on  an  impulse 
bucket.  Assume  one  of  the  lower  pressure  stages  of 
your  turbine  develops  1,000  H.P.,  is  4  feet  mean  diam- 
eter with  10  inch  long  bucket,  running  at  3,000  r.  p.  m., 
and  there  are  150  buckets  on  the  wheel.  The  torque* 
5250  X  H.P. 

developed  is:  torque  = ^  1750  lb.  feet. 

r.  p.  m. 

The  equivalent  force  at  the  pitch  diameter  of  four 
feet  or  radius  of  two  feet  would  be  one  half  this  torque, 
or  875  lbs.  This  force,  distributed  over  150  buckets, 
would  be  5.83  lbs.  per  bucket. 

•  Centrifugal  Forces 

The  centrifugal  force  is  a  force  radial  and  from  the 
center,  due  to  rotation  of  any  weight  around  a  center. 
WV- 

Numerically  it  is:   Fc  = where  Fc  is  the  centri- 

gR 
fugal  force  in  pounds,  away  from  center;  W  is  weight 
of  object  in  lbs. ;  V  is  velocity  of  object  in  feet  per  sec- 
ond;  g  is  gravitational   constant,   32.2  feet  per  sec.-; 
R  is  radius  of  rotation  of  weight  W  in  feet. 

If  the  bucket  in  our  example  were  to  weigh  one 
pound,  we  would  have:  V  =  r.p.m.  x  Diam.  x  3.1416  = 
3000x4x3.1416 

=  628.3  ft.  per  sec.    . 

60 

1  X  628.3- 


Fc=- 


=  6,130  lbs. 


32.2  X  2 

Over  6000  times  its  own  weight;  a  tremendous  force. 

Very  skillful  design  is  required  to  keep  the  stresses 
in  the  steel  within  a  safe  margin,  even  allowing  but 
little  factor  of  safety.  We  must  design  for  a  little  over 
speed,  with  force  increasing  as  the  square  of  the  speed. 
With  top  speed  about  twice  normal,  as  developed  in  last 
article,  force  would  be  four  times  this  value,  almost 
impossible  to  design  for.  The  low  pressure  wheels  are 
almost  sure  to  burst  at  runaway  speed,  hence  the  im- 
portance of  over  speed  trip,  operating  to  shut  off  steam 
at  10  per  cent  over  speed.  Adding  more  metal  to  buc- 
kets only  increases  the  force  almost  as  much  as  the 
strength  is  increased.  Thus  the  speeds  of  turbines  are 
limited  by  the  strength  of  the  metals. 


Torque  IS  the  measure  of  the  turning  or  twisting-  effort,  and 
IS  conside^red  a.s  the  force  in  pounds  at  a  distance  or  radius  of 
one   foot  from   the  center   of  the   shaft. 
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riiistory  of  the  AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  by  periods  1899  to  1936 
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Full  Steam  Ahead 

Merchant  Marine  Officers'  Club 


In  the  January,  1937.  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review- 
there  appeared  "An  Open  Letter  to  American  Ship  Of- 
ficera,"  written  by  a  chief  engineer.  This  article  depict- 
ed the  need  for  all  licensed  personnel  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  to  get  together  and  form  a  social  organization 
which  would  tend  to  uplift  the  standards  of  the  licensed 
personnel  ...  to  help  them  maintain  the  respect  which 
their  position  demands. 

No  sooner  had  this  edition  of  the  magazine  gone 
through  the  mails  than  replies  began  to  pour  in  from 
licensed  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
many  from  foreign  ports.  This  display  of  interest  was 
due  compensation  to  the  writer  of  the  original  open 
letter.  Knowing  that  his  idea  had  appealed  to  men  on 
ships  all  over  the  world,  he  decided  that  a  club  of  this 
kind  was  bound  to  succeed. 

And  so  all  the  men  who  had  replied  to  the  open  letter 
were  invited  to  attend  the  fir.st  meeting  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Officers'  Club,  of  San  Francisco,  which  was 
held  in  the  Whitcomb  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on  Friday 
evening,  January  29. 

At  this  meeting  an  election  of  officers  and  appoint- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Governors  took  place.  These  officers 
and  governors  are  to  act  as  such  until  the  group  is 
sufficiently   organized  to  hold  a   permanent   election. 
The  following  officers  were  chosen: 
F.  J.  Cordall,  president. 
A.  R.  Bunker,  secretary-treasurer. 
William  Don,  club  manager. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  are:  Captain  T. 
H.  Dobson,  S.  A.  Bylander,  Robert  Rolicheck,  and  Clyde 
F.  Williamson. 

There  have  been  weekly  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  from  that  date  on.  The  enthusiasm  displayed 
by  the  licensed  personnel  afloat  and  ashore  has  been 
converted  into  an  active  organization  with  one  purpose 
in  mind — that  is,  to  give  the  licensed  officer  of  the  Am- 
erican Merchant  Marine  a  club  for  pleasant  social  con- 
tacts, with  clubrooms  where  he  may  meet  his  fellow- 
officers  and  friends,  game  rooms  for  his  diversion  when 
he  is  on  shore,  a  dining  room,  and  a  bar,  where  he  may 
feel  completely  at  home. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  a  set 
of  by-laws  was  officially  adopted.  We  feel  it  important 
to  quote  excerpts  from  the  first  two  sections  of  these 
by-laws : 

"Article  I — Name  and  Object. 

"Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the 
Merchant  Marine  Officers'  Club  of  San  Francisco,  as 
set  forth  in  the  articles  of  incorporation. 

"Section  2.  The  object  of  this  Club  shall  be  the  pro- 
motion of  social  intercourse  among  its  members,  there- 
by maintaining   the   social   and    official    standing    of 


READY  TO 

BACK  HIS  OPINION. 

At  Sea,  February  17,  1937. 

Bound  for  Honolulu. 
TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  OPEN  LETTER 
TO  AMERICAN  SHIP  OFFICERS. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  above  letter  in  the  January  issue  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review  hits  at  the  heart  of  the  one  need 
uppermost  in  my  mind  for  years. 

I  left  the  sea  for  a  few  years  and  am  back  once 
more.  I  hold  a  Chief  Mate's  ticket  and  am  soon 
due  for  raise  of  grade. 

When  you  are  ready  to  start  that  Club,  I  wish 
to  be  one  of  the  Charter  Members,  and  you  can 
depend  on  me  for  the  sum  of  $100.00.  not  as  a  loan 
or  as  dues,  but  as  a  gift  to  get  it  under  way. 

Chief  Mate. 


licensed  officers  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

"Section  3.  The  functions  of  this  Club  shall  be 
strictly  social,  being  and  remaining  absolutely  non-par- 
tisan and  having  non-political  interests.  The  Clubrooms 
shall  at  no  time  whatsoever  be  the  meeting  place  of 
any  political  or  partisan  group  or  organization. 

"Article  II — Members. 

"Section  1.  There  shall  be  two  main  classes  of  mem- 
bership: Active  Members  and  Associate  Members. 

"Section  2.  The  active  membership  shall  consist  of 
three  classifications:  Active  Life  Members.  Active 
Charter  Members,  and  Active  Members.  Life  Members 
shall  be  restricted  in  number,  for  the  present,  to  250, 
this  number  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. The  fee  for  life  membership  shall  be  $100.00,  sub- 
ject to  change  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board  of 
Governors.  Charter  membership  shall  be  limited  to  25 
members.  The  fee  for  Charter  Membership  shall  be 
$25.00.  This  particular  classification  of  the  member- 
ship shall  remain  fixed  at  the  above  rate  and  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  any  further  assessments.  All  three 
classifications  of  the  Active  Membership  shall  be  com- 
prised of  licensed  officers  of  the  Merchant  Marine, 
proved  as  such,  whose  applications  have  been  duly 
passed  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors.  Dues 
for  the  active  membership  shall  be  $12.00  annually.  All 
three  classifications  of  the  Active  Membership  shall 
be  vested  with  voting  power. 

"Section  3.  Associate  Membership  shall  consist  of 
two  classifications:  Associate  Life  Members  and  As- 
sociate Members.  The  number  of  Associate  Life  Mem- 
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bers  shall  be  restricted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  Governors.  The  Associate  Membership  at  large  shall 
be  comprised  of  such  persons  directly  connected  with, 
or  interested  in,  the  marine  business.  All  applications 
for  such  membership  must  be  passed  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Governors,  who  will  determine  their  eligi- 
bility. The  fees  for  Associate  Members  shall  be  $12.00 
annually.  They  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  ac- 
tive membership,  as  set  forth  in  Article  II,  Section  2, 
with  the  exception  that  they  will  have  no  voting  power 
and  shall  not  be  eligible  to  hold  office." 

Any  newly  formed  organization  of  this  kind  is  un- 
doubtedly the  victim  of  some  suspicion,  but  we  feel 
certain  that  upon  reading  the  above  articles  as  set 
forth  in  the  by-laws  of  the  club,  any  right-minded  in- 
dividual will  admit  that  it  is  made  perfectly  clear  that 
this  club  will  be  at  all  times  under  the  control  of  the 
licensed  officers  who  form  the  active  membership,  and 
as  such  have  the  only  voting  power. 

Clubrooms  at  112  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  are  at 
present  being  considered  as  the  quarters  for  the  club. 
When  completed,  there  will  be  attractive  lounges,  meet- 
ing rooms,  billiard  room,  dining-room,  bar,  and  any 
necessary  conveniences  to  further  social   intercourse 


among  the  club  members. 

This  small  group  of  men  is  working  hard  and  fast 
to  accomplish  its  dream — the  Merchant  Marine  Offi- 
cers' Club  of  San  Francisco,  and  already  many  appli- 
cations for  membership  have  been  filed  and  approved. 
Membership  application  blanks  are  now  obtainable  up- 
on request.  The  fees  amount  to  only  one  dollar  a  month, 
a  very  nominal  sum  when  the  many  advantages  the 
club  has  to  offer  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Beside  being  open  to  its  members,  the  Officers'  Club 
will  issue  guest  privileges  to  officers  of  foreign  ships 
while  they  are  in  this  port,  and  to  the  friend  of  a 
member,  provided  that  he  is  introduced  and  sponsored 
by  the  member. 

So,  to  the  licensed  officers  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine,  we  say:  Get  behind  this  club  100  per 
cent  and  let  it  work  for  YOU! 

Until  permanent  quarters  are  established,  any  cor- 
respondence will  be  received  by  addressing  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Officers'  Club,  500  Sansome  Street,  Room 
701,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

L.  M.  Goldman, 

Recording  Secretary. 


Pacific  Merchant  Marine  Licenses 

A  Record  of  New  and  Raised  Grade  Licenses  for  American 
Deck  and  Engineering  Officers 


Name  and   Grade  Class  Condition 

SEATTLE 

Andrew  Johnson,  Second  Mate OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Russell  H.  Faulkner,  Second  Mate OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Thrond  Throndsen,  Second  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  0 

Grant  H.  Gibson,  Third  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  0 

Jack  B.  Hold,  Third  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  0 

Philip  M.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Third  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  0 

Lester  F.  Kerton,  Third  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  O 

Rudolph  Schmits,  First  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Frank  J.  Harrington,  First  Asst.  Eng.  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Raymond  E.  Pearce,  3rd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  0 

Johnny  Wilson,  Third  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  0 

HONOLULU 

Mervyn  W.  Verran,  Chief  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Frank  Stanczak,  Second  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  0 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fredk.  T.  Hawkesworth,  Chief  Mate..  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Lee  G.  Clements,  Chief  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

George  S.  Center,  Second  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

William  J.  Ross,  Second  Mate OSS,  any  GT  O 

Rolf  H.  Iverson,  Second  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Robert  I.  Cryster,  Third  Mate OSS,  any  GT  O 

Charles  H.  Arnold,  Chief  Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Fred  H.  Brewster,  Chief  Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Theodore  Hall,  First  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Gustaf  W.  Peterson,  Sec.  Asst.  Eng..  OSS,  any  GT  O 

John  P.  Gillen,  Second  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  0 

John  E.  Robertson,  Second  Asst.  Eng.  OSS,  any  GT  O 


Xaine  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

Robert  F.  Spear,  Second  Asst.  Eng...  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Manney  Swerdlin,  Chief  Eng OMS,  any  GT  0 

Ralph  W.  Dale,  Jr.,  Chief  Eng OMS,  any  GT  0 

PORTLAND 

Gilbert  P.  Earle,  Master  &  Pilot  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Edward  Georgsen,  Master OSS,  any  GT  RG 

David  E.  Dickson,  Second  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

John  A.  Logan,  Chief  Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Stanley  Hansen,  Second  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  0 

ALASKA 

Fred  Lingenfelter,  Third  Asst.  Eng...  OMS.  any  GT  O 

LOS  ANGELES 

William  J.  Atkinson,  Second  Mate....  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

George  L.  Cameron,  2nd  Class  Pilot..  OSS,  150  GT  O 

Walter  C.  Sheets,  Chief  Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Wilfred  H.  Babcock,  Chief  Eng OMS,  750  GT  O 

Frederick  W.  Moe,  Chief  Eng OMS,  any  GT  O 

Richard  Greyfield,  Chief  Eng OMS,  750  GT  O 

William  J.  Pike,  Chief  Eng OMS, 1500  GT  O 

Paul  R.  Logan,  Chief  Eng OMS,  300  GT  O 

Harry  Rowan,  Sec.  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  O 

William  C.  Earley,  3rd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  O 

John  T.  Galvin,  3rd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  O 

Burrell  B.  Norris,  3rd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations:  GT  is  gross  tonnage;  RG  is  raised  grade; 

0  is  original  license;  OSS  is    ocean  steamer;  OMS  is  ocean 
motorship. 
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Reversing 
Marine 
Diesel 
Engines 


A  decision  of  a  Federal  Admiralty  court  on  the 
investigation  into  the  collision  between  the  U.  S. 
cruiser  Chicago  and  the  British  motorship  Silverpalm 
(off  Point  Sur,  California,  October  24,  1933)  declared 
the  motorship  solely  in  fault,  and  among  other  points 
indicated  that  the  diesel  engine  fitted  in  this  motor- 
ship  is  not  readily  reversible  at  more  than  moderate 
speeds  and  "is  dangerous  in  a  situation  of  emergency 
which  requires  prompt  reversal."  This  decree,  dated 
December  28,  1935,  has  recently  been  disinterred  by 
certain  "debunking"  journals  and  given  much  publicity 
in  a  manner  which  indicates  that  the  intent  is  to  dis- 
parage all  diesel  engines  for  marine  propulsion  pur- 
poses. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  types  of  diesel  engine, 
and  many  varieties  under  each  type.  That  the  problem 
of  direct  reversal  of  these  numerous  varieties  has  been 
solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  shipowners  is  evidenced 
by  the  rapidly  increasing  fleets  of  motorships  of  all 
sizes,  powered  with  various  engines,  that  are  today 
trading  in  all  the  sea  lanes,  as  well  as  on  all  the  lakes, 
rivers,  and  harbors  of  the  world.  In  sizes  up  to  150  to 
200  horsepower  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  rever.se  the 
propeller  rotation  by  means  of  mechanical  gearing  in- 
serted between  the  engine  and  the  tail  shaft.  In  larger 
sizes  the  engines  are  fitted  with  mechanism  for  revers- 
ing the  engine  itself  by  manipulation  of  the  valve 
gear. 

There  is  no  ship  service  where  maneuverability  is 
more  important  than  on  ferry  runs  across  crowded 
navigable  waters.  On  such  service  the  run  sometimes 
becomes  a  continuous  succession  of  engine  bells.  If 
the  diesel  engine  were  unreliable  in  its  reversing  power 
we  would  expect  to  see  the  ferries  eliminating  the 
diesel  as  a  main  propulsion  unit.  But  a  casual  survey 
shows  that  the  diesel  is  a  particular  favorite  with  ferry- 
boat owners. 

A  recently  much  i)ublicized  ferry  is  Kalakala,  the 
streamlined  beauty  of  the  Puget  Sound  Navigation 
Company,  illustrated  herewith.  This  ship  makes  the  run 
from  Seattle  to  Bremerton  on  a  45  minute  schedule, 
which  calls  for  a  speed  of  17^2  knots.       This  run  is 


through  waters  which  are  normally  quite  active  with 
shipping. 

Kalakala  is  a  large  vessel  for  a  ferry.  Her  heavy 
steel  hull  is  276  feet  long,  55  feet  8  inches  beam,  with 
21  feet  6  inches  in  depth  of  hold.  Her  normal  load 
draft  is  13'  0",  and  her  capacity  is  2,000  passengers 
and  110  automobiles. 

She  is  powered  with  a  10  cylinder  (19V2  inch  bore 
by  27  inch  stroke),  two  cycle,  trunk  piston,  mechanical 
injection,  directly  reversible  Busch-Sulzer  diesel  en- 
gine which  normally  develops  3,000  B.H.P.  at  230 
r.p.m.,  and  can  easily  develop  3,600  B.H.P.  At  her 
normal  power  she  easily  makes  17^2  knots  speed. 

This  ferry  has  never  had  any  difficulties  in  prompt 
reversals  or  in  any  other  maneuvers.  However,  after 
hearing  many  comments  concerning  the  court  decision 
mentioned  above,  the  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Company 
decided  to  conduct  a  test  as  to  the  time  required  for 
stopping  the  Kalakala  when  going  at  full  speed  ahead. 
This  test  was  made  on  February  3,  1937,  when  the  ferry 
had  been  in  operation  nearly  two  years. 

Here  is  the  captain's  report  of  the  result: 

"The  Kalakala,  going  full  speed  ahead,  was  given 
the  full  astern  bell  at  2:27  P.M.  The  engine  was  re- 
versed in  four  seconds.  The  vessel  was  completely 
stopped  at  2:28.5  P.M.  The  distance  traveled  to  stop 
vessel  was  approximately  800  feet." 

The  engine  of  the  Kalakala  is  directly  coupled  to  one 
screw  propeller,  and  her  sole  i-eliance  in  reversing 
is  the  valve  gear  adjusting  mechanism  of  the  engine, 
which  throws  all  ten  cylinders  into  reverse  power  op- 
eration in  four  seconds,  as  stated  above.  This  engine 
was  chosen  by  the  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Company 
with  a  full  i-ealization  of  their  responsibility  to  their 
patrons  and  to  the  authorities.  Their  choice  was  based 
on  their  own  experience  with  a  2.200  shaft  horsepower 
engine  of  the  same  type  and  make  on  their  motor  ferry 
Chippewa,  which  at  the  time  had  three  years'  operation 
and  over  230,000  miles  of  travel  to  her  credit. 

Maneuverability  in  any  engine  is  largely  a  factor 
of  the  machanical  design.  The  method  by  which  heat 
energy  in  fuel  is  released  as  expanding  gas  has  no 
bearing  on  the  problem  of  reversing  the  mechanism. 
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Self  Unloaders  Pay  Dividends 


The  key  to  the  success  of  cargo  transport  by  water 
is  quick  turn  around  at  ports.  This  is  true  for  all  voy- 
ages, but  is  more  particularly  important  on  short  coast- 
wise runs.  The  best  demonstration  of  this  fact  is  in 
the  bulk  carrying  cargo  vessels  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

About  a  generation  back  these  bulk  cargoes  were  most- 
ly trimmed  by  hand  labor  in  the  hardest  longshoreman 
grind  that  existed  in  the  world.  For  some  years  past 
this  hand  labor  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
use  of  self-trimming  holds  and  tremendously  powerful 
shoreside  unloaders,  which  handled,  weighed,  and  de- 
posited in  cars  or  on  piles  a  shipload  of  iron  ore,  coal, 
or  limestone  in  less  than  a  longshoreman's  working 
day. 

More  recently  new  ships  are  being  built  or  ships  con- 
verted to  self-unloaders  with  further  savings,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  throughout  the  depression  self- 
unloaders  have  shown  a  very  much  smaller  percentage 
of  laid-up  vessels  than  have  the  older  types. 

Perhaps  we  of  the  ocean  coasts  might  learn  many 
lessons  from  these  Great  Lakes  operators.  Certainly 
the  overall  costs  of  handling  coastwise  cargoes  could 
be  tremendously  reduced  by  the  installation  of  ade- 
quately designed  cargo  handling  machinery  that  would 
enable  a  cargo  vessel  to  deposit  its  cargo  on  the  pier 
mechanically  with  a  minimum  of  longshore  labor. 

The  experience  of  the  American  Steamship  Company, 
managed  by  Boland  and  Cornelius,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  Pacific  Coast  steamship 
operators  at  this  time.  This  company,  during  the  pe- 


riod 1932-1936,  converted  seven  large  bulk  cargo  car- 
riers into  self-unloaders,  the  work  in  each  case  being 
contracted  for  by  the  American  Shipbuilding  Company 
at  its  Lorain,  Ohio,  plant. 

One  of  these  vessels,  the  John  J.  Boland,  was  finish- 
ed May  17,  1936,  and  some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
dispatch  may  be  obtained  from  the  statement  "Five 
days  later  she  had  delivered  her  third  cargo." 

John  J.  Boland  was  built  at  Ecorse,  Michigan,  in 
1907.  Her  hull  had  a  length  of  480  feet,  a  beam  of  54.2 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  31.2  feet.  She  was  powered  with  an 
1800  I.  H.  P.  triple  expansion  engine  turning  85  r.  p.  m. 
and  taking  saturated  steam  from  two  hand  fired  coal 
burning  Scotch  marine  boilers  at  180  lbs.  pressure. 

In  the  conversion  job,  24  feet  of  length  was  added  to 
the  midship  portion  of  the  hull  and  her  propulsion 
plant  given  a  thorough  overhaul.  A  new  high  pressure 
valve  of  the  American  Shipbuilding  Company,  Bodenlos 
adjustable  plug  piston  type,  was  installed,  and  new 
high  pressure  eccentrics  fitted.  This  materially  in- 
creased the  horsepower  developed  with  the  same  steam 
consumption.  A  Goodrich  Gutless  rubber  bearing  was 
fitted  to  the  stern  tube. 

The  main  steps  in  conversion  were:  The  construction 
of  hoppers  in  the  holds ;  the  installation  of  two  fore 
and  aft  belt  conveyors  in  the  tunnel,  under  the  hop- 
pers, for  delivering  the  cargo  to  two  cross  conveyors  at 
the  forward  end;  an  inclined  pan  conveyor,  receiving 
cargo  from  the  cross  conveyors  for  elevation  to  the 
deck  and  then  onto  a  boom  belt  conveyor  for  discharge 


Scll-unloadtr  Consumers  Power  delivering  a  cargo  of  limestone 
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on  shore;  a  substantial  "A"  frame  for  lifting  and  stay- 
ing the  boom;  and  the  selection  and  installation  of 
electric  generators  and  motors  for  all  of  the  required 
operations. 

The  42-inch  hold  belt  conveyors  are  each  driven  by 
an  Elliott  75-hp.,  900-r.p.m.,  440-volt,  3-phase,  60-cycle, 
slip-ring  induction  motor. 

From  the  cross  conveyors,  which  are  driven  from  the 
hold  conveyors,  the  material  is  elevated  to  the  deck  by 
means  of  a  steel  pan  conveyor,  96  inches  wide,  driven 
at  a  speed  of  85.3  feet  per  minute  by  an  Elliott  200-hp., 
720-r.p.m.  slip-ring  induction  motor  with  a  solenoid  op- 
erated brake.  Located  at  the  head  end,  the  motor  drive 
operates  through  a  Morse  silent  chain  and  a  Robins- 
Falk  herringbone  reduction  gear. 

The  boom  conveyor  belt  is  driven  from  the  lower  end 
through  spur  gear  transmission  by  an  Elliott  250-hp., 
720-r.p.m. slip-ring  Induction  motor  which  is  also  equip- 
ped with  a  solenoid  operated  brake.  The  boom  is  200 
feet  long  and  swings  through  an  arc  of  226  degrees. 

A  considerable  amount  of  power  is  required  for  op- 
erating all  this  self-unloading  equipment.  Since  this 
power  is  practically  never  required  when  the  vessel  is 
under  way,  the  source  of  power  for  the  main  propelling 
machinery  can  be  used.  The  only  question,  therefore, 
is  whether  or  not  to  use  steam  from  the  main  boilers 
directly,  or  in  the  form  of  electrical  energy.  In  all  of 
the  conversions  of  the  American  Steamship  Company, 
electrical  power  has  been  used  because  of  the  convic- 
tion, fully  demonstrated  in  actual  service,  that  it  is 
more  economical,  more  flexible,  and  easier  to  operate. 

To  furnish  the  electrical  energy,  an  Elliott  500-kw., 
3600-r.p.m.,  480-volt,  3-phase,  60-cycle,  condensing  tur- 
bine-generator set  was  installed.  The  after  bulkhead 
in  the  engine  room  was  cut  through  and  finished  as  an 
open  archway  to  the  generator  flat.  This  arrangement, 
which  gives  ample  room  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
serving space,  could  hardly  have  been  improved  upon 
even  in  a  new  ship. 

Steam  for  operating  the  turbine-generator  is  taken 
from  the  main  boilers  in  saturated  condition  at  a  pres- 
sure of  170  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  steam  capacity 
of  the  main  boilers  is  more  than  double  the  require- 
ment for  the  generator  set,  and  one  boiler  can  be  shut 
down,  if  desired,  while  the  ship  is  unloading.  Exhaust 
steam  from  the  turbine-generator  passes  into  an  Elliott 
750-square  feet  surface  condenser,  operating  at  26- 
inch  vacuum. 

The  main  conveying  machinery  control  switchboard 
is  located  in  a  steel  enclosed  space  on  the  starboard 
side  of  the  main  deck  forward.  For  operating  the  boom 
and  pan  conveyors,  there  are  control  stations  on  the 
spar  deck,  port,  and  starboard.  The  control  station  for 
operating  the  hold  conveyors  is  located  at  the  head  of 
the  system.  The  operator  stands  in  a  dust-tight  cab 
with  two  windows  in  the  after  wall,  giving  a  clear  view 
of  the  cross  conveyors  discharging  to  the  pan  conveyor. 

Unloading  operations  are  controlled  from  three  main 
positions,  two  on  deck  and  one  below  deck.  From  his 
position  in  the  cab  below  deck,  the  operator  has  full 
control  of  the  hold  conveyors,  which  can  also  be  stop- 
ped at  any  time,  from  any  point  in  the  tunnel,  by  using 
a  pull  cord.  At  each  of  the  three  control  stations  there 


ia  a  push  button  for  actuating  flashing  signal  lights  in 
the  tunnel.  In  this  way,  by  adopting  a  code  of  signals, 
the  chief  operator  is  in  control  of  the  entire  unloading 
system.  The  operation  of  each  conveyor  i.s  independent 
or  in  sequence.  Should  any  conveyor  be  stopped,  the 
conveyors  behind  also  stop  automatically,  but  the  con- 
veyors ahead  continue  to  run. 

Because  of  the  unusually  heavy  lighting  load,  which 
is  at  least  four  times  that  of  an  ordinary  freighter,  two 
Elliott  50-kw.,  125-volt,  direct-current  generators  were 
installed.  They  are  located  in  the  fantail,  forward  of 
the  main  generator.  Under  normal  circumstances,  only 
one  of  these  generators  is  in  operation  while  the  other 
is  in  reserve.  It  is  an  extra  precaution  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  delay  due  to  failure  of  power  for  lighting; 
an  indispensable  essential  for  operation,  particularly 
so  for  unloading  at  night,  which  is  frequently  done. 

Throughout  the  main  operating  tunnel  there  is  a 
double  row  of  lights.  Single  rows  of  lights  are  fitted 
in  the  outboard  tunnel,  starboard,  and  port.  Lights 
have  also  been  installed  directly  over  the  conveyor 
belts,  between  the  hoppers.  The  latter,  in  addition  to 
lighting,  are  used  for  flashing  signals  from  the  chief 
operator  in  the  control  cab  to  the  gate  operators  in  the 
tunnel.  Adequate  illumination  is  also  provided  for 
the  head  end  of  the  hold  conveyors  and  the  cross  con- 
veyors. Powerful  flood  lights  are  installed  at  various 
points  of  vantage  on  the  "A"  frame  and  boom.  There 
is  also  extra  lighting  on  deck. 

The  main  switchboard  is  located  in  the  engine  room, 
on  the  starboard  side  of  the  main  deck.  On  this  board 
are  centralized  the  controls  for  the  main  and  auxiliary 
generating  sets  and  the  distribution  of  light  and  power 
circuits.  The  power  mains,  480  volts  alternating  cur- 
rent and  125  volts  direct  current,  lead  from  this  point 
to  the  conveyor  control  switchboard  on  the  main  deck 
forward. 

Remarkable  records  have  been  made  by  self-unload- 
ers  on  the  Great  Lakes.  For  instance,  one  vessel  in  a 
season  of  240  days  loaded  and  delivered  110  full 
cargoes. 

The  designed  discharge  rates  for  the  John  J.  Boland 
are  1800  long  tons  per  hour  of  limestone  at  90  pounds 
per  cubic  foot,  and  1120  short  tons  per  hour  of  coal  at 
50  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  conveyors  will  main- 
tain 20  per  cent  overload.  An  actual  cargo  of  7830 
short  tons  of  coal  was  completely  unloaded  in  five 
hours  52  minutes  elapsed  time,  including  27  minutes 
of  shutdown.  This  gives  an  actual  rate  of  1490  short 
tons  an  hour  operating  time. 


Magnus  Announcement 

The  Magnus  Chemical  Company,  with  headquarters 
in  Garwood,  New  Jersey,  and  offices  at  all  major  sea- 
ports on  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coasts,  an- 
nounces the  association  of  W.  C.  "Bill"  Grundell  in 
charge  of  the  marine  department  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area.  Mr.  Grundell's  experience  with  ship- 
ping and  allied  indu.- tries  covers  many  years  of  con- 
tact with  vessel  owners  and  operating  staffs. 
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Feltre-Edward  Luckenbach  Collision— Collision  of 
the -Italian  motorship  Feltre  and  American  steamer  Ed- 
ward Luckenbach  in  the  Columbia  River  near  Prescott, 
42  miles  below  Portland,  February  17,  without  injury 
or  loss  of  life  to  either  crew,  prompted  a  series  of  events 
that  promises  to  continue  in  the  courts  for  many 
months.  The  Feltre  sunk  in  39  feet  of  water,  a  hole  250 
feet  long  having  been  slashed  in  her  starboard  side,  and 
the  Luckenbach  suffered  bow  damage  necessitating 
$25,000  in  repairs.  Feltre  refloating  and  repair  costs 
were  estimated  at  $3'25,000. 

State  and  Federal  investigators  extracted  contradict- 
ing statements  regarding  a  mix-up  of  signals  from  the 
pilots  of  the  two  vessels,  which  met  nearly  head-on, 
and  the  state  pilot  board  finally  suspended  the  license 
of  Captain  Isaac  Turppa,  the  Feltre's  pilot,  for  90  days. 
The  case  of  Captain  George  McNelly,  the  Luckenbach 
pilot,  operating  under  a  federal  license,  was  referred  to 
Washington. 

Pacific  Salvage  Company,  Victoria,  B.C.,  and  Colum- 
bia River  Salvage  Company,  Portland,  undertook  to  re- 
float the  Feltre  on  a  no  cure-no  pay  basis.  The  hole 
was  patched  and  pumps  installed  to  pump  out  the  water 
sufficiently  to  float  her  to  Portland  drydock  for  re- 
pairs. Suit  for  $950,000  damages  was  started  by  Feltre 
representatives  against  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany. 

Few  Serious  Wrecks  In  River — Since  1900  no  less 
than  90,000  ocean  vessels  have  traversed  the  110-mile 
riverway  between  Portland  and  Astoria,  a  total  of 
10,000,000  miles,  and  only  four  serious  accidents  have 
occurred  in  that  time.  Prior  to  the  Feltre-Edward  Luc- 
kenbach collision,  serious  accidents  were  the  sinking 
of  the  Welsh  Prince  by  the  lowan  in  1922;  sinking  of 
dredge  Portland  by  the  Santa  Clara,  also  in  1922;  and 
collision  of  the  dance  barge  Swan  and  steamer  Daven- 
port in  1930;  with  a  loss  of  18  lives  in  the  three  col- 
lisions. 

Coastwise  Line  Names  Its  Ships — Using  the  prefix 
"Coast"  to  signify  its  service,  the  new  Coastwise  Line 
named  its  six  steamers  after  important  Pacific  Coast 
occupations.  The  vessels,  ex-Swayne  &  Hoyt  steamers, 
are  the  Coast  Shipper  (ex-Point  Sur),  Coast  Trader 
(ex-Point  Reyes),  Coast  Merchant  (ex-Point  Montara), 
Coast  Banker  (ex-Point  Bonita),  Coast  Farmer  (ex- 
Point  Arena),  and  Coast  Miller  (ex-Point  Gorda).  They 
started  their  new  service  during  the  last  week  of  March. 

Hector  M.  Hunt,  president  of  the  Coastwise  Line, 
and  his  office  staff,  established  themselves  in  a  suite 
of  offices  in  the  Columbia  Basin  Terminal,  ex-Admiral 
Line  terminal,  which  was  renovated  and  modernized 
at  a  cost  reported  at  $100,000. 


Edward  S.  Coates 


Hammond  Renames  New  Ships — Christenson-Ham- 
mond  Line  renamed  the  ex-Nelson  steamers  Jacox  and 
Glymont,  purchased  recently,  Portland  and  Areata  re- 
spectively, and  placed  them  in  its  Portland-Los  Angeles- 
San  Francisco  coastwise  service.  Both  vessels  were 
built  at  Portland  in  1919,  are  300  feet  long,  and  are 
registered  at  1620  tons  net. 

W.  L.  Williams,  district  manager  for  Hammond  Ship- 
ping Company,  announced  that  these  ships  made  pos- 
sible increasing  frequency  of  sailings  to  two  each  week 
in  each  direction. 

Harkins  Line  Suspends — After  23  years  of  Columbia 
River  service  between  Portland  and  Astoria,  Harkins 
Transportation  Company  suffered  economic  troubles 
during  the  maritime  strike  period  and  became  the  vic- 
tim of  a  foreclosure  suit  against  its  two  boats,  the 
diesel  boat  L.  P.  Hosford  and  steamer  Georgianna. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Lewthwaite,  principal  stockholder,  was 
the  mortgage  holder  who  sought  complete  ownership  of 
the  craft.  They  were  tied  up  until  early  March,  when 
the  Hosford  was  turned  over  to  Shaver  Forwarding 
Company  to  operate  in  a  general  cargo  and  petroleum 
service  between  Portland  and  lower  Columbia  points. 

Organized  in  1914  by  L.  P.  Hosford,  L.  0.  Hosford, 
A.  J.  Lewthwaite,  and  others,  the  Harkins  Company 
operated  many  famous  boats  on  the  river,  among  them 
the  Lurline,  Undine,  Beaver,  Madeline,  and  Jesse 
Harkins. 

Shipping  Men  Hold  Hi-Jinks — Foiled  in  their  plans 
to  hold  their  annual  parties  during  the  winter  season 
by  a  pocket-book  flattening  strike,  both  Portland  Ship- 
ping Club  and  the  Portland  chapter,  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States,  held  their  fun-fests  during  the  last 
half  of  March. 

The  shipping  club,  300  strong,  embarked  on  its  "an- 
nual cruise"  March  20,  with  dinner  tables  designated 
as  ships,  crews  signed-on  formally,  and  required  to 
carry  "insinuous  discharge  books,"  and  all  hands  re- 
quired to  pass  the  necessary  bar.  A  brilliant  song  and 
dance  program,  featured  by  a  "dance  of  the  blushing 
bride,"  kept  up  interest  until  a  late  hour. 
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The  Propeller  Club  held  its  annual  dinner  March  27 
and  re-elected  its  former  officers  for  another  term. 
This,  too,  was  principally  a  good-time  affair. 
Officers  re-elected  were  Kit  C.  Conyers,  McCormick 
Steamship  Company,  president;  Willis  K.  Clark,  States 
Steamship  Company,  vice-president;  Phil  Thurmond, 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  secretary;  Phillip  H. 
Carroll,  Commission  of  Public  Docks,  treasurer;  L.  R. 
Gault.  A.  B.  Natland,  H.  T.  Shaver,  Dan  E.  Gould,  John 
H.  Nolan,  and  Vance  D.  Trout,  governors. 

Engineers  Plan  Big  Tug — Plans  have  been  prepared 
for  an  82  foot  wooden  diesel  tug  for  use  by  the  1st 
Portland  District,  United  States  Engineers,  in  towing 
river  dredges  on  the  Columbia  River.  The  boat  is  ex- 
pected to  be  built  during  the  last  half  of  1937  at  a 
cost,  complete,  of  about  $75,000.  The  tug  will  replace 
the  H.  M.  Adams,  a  78-foot  tug,  which  was  transferred 
recently  to  the  San  Francisco  District.  Specifications 
will  require  a  diesel  motor  of  not  less  than  300  hor.se- 
power  be  installed,  and  for  construction  of  the  hull 
from  Port  Orford  cedar,  with  teak  trim,  and  of  the 
house  of  fir. 

Seagoing  Dredge  Assigned — The  shallow  draft  sea- 
going dredge  Pacific,  under  construction  by  the  Union 
Plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ltd.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $700,000,  will  be 
assigned  to  the  1st  Portland  District,  United  States 
Engineers,  for  use  in  dredging  in  shallow  harbors  along 
the  Oregon  coast.  The  craft  will  be  180  feet  long,  have 
a  light  draft  of  six  feet,  and  loaded  draft  of  10  feet, 
with  a  capacity  of  500  yards  of  material.  It  will  carry 
a  crew  of  36  men,  most  of  which  will  be  recruited  at 
Portland.  U.S.  Engineers  office  reports  that  the  boat 
will  be  completed  next  fall,  be  assigned  during  the 
winter  season  to  the  Sacramento  River,  California,  and 
be  delivered  to  the  Portland  District  in  the  spring  of 
1938. 

States  Sells  Pennsylvania — States  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  sold  its  steamer  Pennsylvania  to  Weyerhaeuser 
Steamship  Company  and  chartered  its  steamer  Wash- 
ington to  the  same  company  for  a  two-year  period.  Pre- 
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viously  it  sold  the  New  York  to  Waterman  Steamship 
Company,  of  Mobile,  Alabama.  The  sales  and  charter 
were  made,  according  to  President  Kenneth  D.  Daw- 
son, because  these  410  foot  freighters  were  not  needed 
in  the  company's  transpacific  line.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  States  Company's  California  and  Eastern  service 
chartered  the  steamers  Admiral  Gove  and  Admiral 
Nulton  to  load  full  cargoes  of  newsprint  pulp  at  Port 
Angeles,  Washington,  for  East  Coast  delivery,  and  to 
return  with   general  cargo. 

Wheat  Movement  Brisk — The  only  deterrent  to  an 
extremely  heavy  eastward  movement  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  wheat  out  of  Portland,  and  Vancouver, 
Washington,  has  been  the  inability  of  grain  shippers 
to  find  ships  suitable  for  full  cargo  charters.  Seven 
cargoes  were  loaded  recently,  however,  these  including 
the  steamers  Eastern  Glade,  Admiral  Wiley,  Admiral 
Senn,  and  Admiral  Y.  S.  Williams,  all  for  Bulk  Carriers 
Corporation  and  Continental  Grain  Company;  the  New 
York  and  Sutherland,  for  Cargill,  Inc.;  and  Tanana  for 
Kerr,  Gifford  &  Company.  Additional  charters  were 
expected  to  be  announced  as  rapidly  as  ships  were 
found  available. 

Portland  Personals — Edward  S.  Coates,  auditor  for 
the  Waterfront  Employers  of  Portland  for  two  years, 
was  elevated  to  the  managership  of  the  association  upon 
the  retirement  of  R.  E.  Borch,n;revink,  who  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Johnson  Line  (Swedish).  Mr. 
Coates  is  a  shipping  man  of  20  years  experience,  start- 
ing at  Seattle  and  coming  to  Portland  in  1925  as  repre- 
sentative of  Walker  Shipping  Company  and  the  T.  K.  K. 
Later  he  was  agent  for  the  Cascade  Line. 

Mr.  Borchgrevink,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter  Betty,  sailed  for  Sweden  on  the  liner  Buenos 
Aires. 

Harold  B.  Veith  has  been  transferred  from  the  Ta- 
coma  office  to  Portland  as  city  passenger  agent  for 
the  Dollar  and  American  Mail  Lines.  He  has  been  with 
these  lines  for  fourteen  years. 

James  B.  Foran,  formerly  Los  Angeles  traffic  agent 
for  Norton,  Lilly  &  Company,  has  been  transferred  to 
Portland  as  traffic  manager  for  the  Columbia  River 
district. 

Returning  from  a  tour  of  western  and  southern  Ore- 
gon, George  Paradis,  Jr.,  traveling  passenger  agent  for 
Dollar  and  American  Mail  Lines,  reported  prospects  of 
a  bumper  tourist  crop  this  year. 
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The  Automatic  Radio  Alarm 

A  New  Device  for  Insuring  Continuous  Radio  Watch  on  Cargo 
Vessels  Employing  Only  One  Operator 


Radio  science  has  just  made  available  to  American 
shipowners  a  new  radio  device  for  the  protection  of 
life  at  sea  that  listens,  thinks,  and  acts  without  human 
attendance.  The  device  is  known  as  an  automatic  radio 
alarm,  and  is  intended  for  shipboard  service  in  "stand- 
ing watch"  for  emergency  calls  from  other  vessels  at 
all  times  when  the  radio  operator  may  be  off  duty. 

Charles  J.  Pannill,  president  of  the  Radiomarine 
Corporation  of  America,  said  that  the  new  alarm  had 
received  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  that  the  company  would  be  ready  to 
commence  equipping  ships  as  soon  as  a  few  minor 
changes  specified  by  the  Commission  had  been  made. 
This  approval  was  granted  after  the  equipment  had  re- 
ceived a  rigid  sixty-day  test,  both  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  laboratories  and  in  a  practical  test  conduct- 
ed by  the  engineers  of  the  FCC  in  the  Sandy  Hook  Sta- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

"We  call  it  an  automatic  radio  alarm,"  said  Mr. 
Pannill,  "but  you  will  see  that  it  is  even  more  than  that 
name  implies  as  you  consider  some  of  the  specifications 
for  its  performance. 

"Upon  completion  of  his  watch  at  the  radio,  the  oper- 
ator turns  on  the  automatic  alarm  and  leaves  the  cabin. 
Thereupon  the  alarm  begins  its  work  of  listening  for 
the  telegraphic  characters  of  the  international  emer- 
gency signal  from  other  vessels.  It  is  contrived  to  re- 
ceive not  only  the  600  meters  distress  call  wave  length, 
but  a  small  band  on  either  side  as  well,  so  that  it  may 
not  be  deaf  to  a  ship  which  may  be  a  little  off  the  call- 
ing wave.  It  is  set  to  'recognize'  a  series  of  dashes,  each 
of  four  seconds  duration,  separated  by  an  interval  of 
one  second.  It  is  also  endowed  with  the  discretion  of 
recognizing  a  dash  which  may  be  a  trifle  less  or  a 
trifle  more  than  four  seconds  in  length.  It  has  an  elec- 
trical memory  that  will  retain  four  such  dashes  in  se- 
quence, after  which  it  will  ring  bells  and  turn  on  warn- 
ing lights  in  the  radio  operator's  sleeping  quarters  and 
on  the  bridge. 

"But  this  is  not  all  that  is  required  of  the  new  device. 
It  must  let  the  deck  officer  on  watch  and  radio  opera- 
tor know  immediately  if  it  should  become  incapacitated 
for  assigned  duties  while  on  watch.  Accordingly,  if  a 
battery  fails,  or  a  tube  burns  out,  or  if  it  develops  other 
'pains  in  its  sawdust,'  it  will  operate  the  same  alarm. 


bringing  human  intelligence  on  the  run  to  its  assist- 
ance." 

The  Convention  of  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  was  ratified 
last  June  by  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  promptly  signed  by 
the  President,  after  which  it  was  deposited  at  London. 
It  became  applicable  to  American  ships  on  November 
7,  1936,  except  as  to  the  continuous  watch  requirement. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  a  signatory  nation 
may  grant  to  its  ships  an  exemption  from  the  continu- 
ous watch  requirement  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  Convention.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission  has  extended  this 
period  of  exemption  under  the  continuous  watch  re- 
quirement to  and  including  August  6,  1937. 

Under  the  law  the  new  device  will  not  be  recognized 
on  American  passenger  ships  as  a  substitute  for  radio 
operators,  but  may  be  used  on  cargo  vessels  of  5,500 
gross  tons  or  over  employing  only  one  radio  operator, 
in  order  that  a  continuous  watch  may  be  maintained. 


Marine  Insurance  Notes 

Marine  Insurance  Act  1937.  On  March  8  Representa- 
tive Feruandey  (Democrat)  of  Louisiana  introduced  a 
bill  (H.  R.  5421)  which  proposes  to  place  all  marine 
insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  United 
States  under  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  bill,  known  as  the  Marine  Insurance 
Act  of  1937,  if  enacted,  would  become  Title  III  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  have  regulatory  jurisdiction 
over  marine  insurance  underwriters,  marine  insurance 
brokers,  and  marine  insurance  agents,  as  well  as  ma- 
rine insurance  companies.  If  passed,  it  will  become  ef- 
fective on  January  1,  1938  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission,  not  later  than  July  1,  1938. 

Pacific  Marine  Moves.  On  March  1  the  Pacific  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Agency  moved  into  spacious  new  quart- 
ers off  the  lobby  of  the  Merchants  Exchange  Building. 
This  agency,  under  the  able  management  of  Ivan  M. 
Kemsley,  represents  several  American  insurance  com- 
panies, with  combined  admitted  assets  in  excess  of 
$125,000,000,  and  writing  ocean  marine,  inland  marine, 
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and  all  risk  policies.  The  former  location  of  Pacific 
Marine  was  in  the  Adam  Grant  Building. 

Feltre  Salvage.  The  Italian  motorship  Feltre,  sunk  in 
the  Columbia  River  after  collision  with  the  American 
steamer  Edward  Luckenbach,  has  been  raised  very 
cleverly  by  the  Pacific  Salvage  Company,  and  was  tow- 
ed to  the  Portland  drydock  at  St.  Johns.  The  collision 
tore  side  plating  loose  for  a  length  of  240  feet.  This 
huge  hole  was  temporarily  stopped  by  the  "panel" 
method,  and  she  was  pumped  out  and  floated,  as  de- 
scribed in  our  Portland  notes  in  this  issue. 

Her  hull  insurance  is  carried  in  Italy  and  her  cargo 
insurance  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Undoubtedly  the  cargo 
insurers  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute  on  general 
average.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  the  repairs  will 
cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Safety  Committee  Officials.  The  Executive  Safety 
Committee  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Marine  Associations 
lost  a  very  efficient  chairman  with  the  recent  passing 
of  Captain  F.  M.  Edwards.  To  fill  this  gap,  the  com- 
mittee reorganized  by  electing  as  chairman  Captain 
N.  J.  Kane,  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  as  vice  chairman,  Captain  J.  G.  Ludlow,  of 
the  California  Stevedore  and  Ballast  Company. 

New  Insurance  Building.  The  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America  is  constructing  a  beautiful  eight-story 
building  at  222  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Bridge  Insurance.  The  directors  of  the  bridge  dis- 
trict that  is  building  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  propose 
to  insure  that  structure  when  complete  for  $18,150,000. 
Of  this  total,  $&,650,000  will  be  for  coverage  of  use  and 
occupancy,  the  remaining  $14,500,000  being  multi-risk 
and  direct  damage,  including  earthquake. 


Eureka  Boiler  Announcement 

One  of  California's  oldest  and  most  favorably  known 
marine  boiler  and  machinery  building  and  repair  plants 
— The  Eureka  Boiler  Works,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco — is 
now  under  the  management  of  Edward  T.  Brady  and 
William  Brady,  Jr.  This  is  the  third  generation  of  the 
Brady  family  at  Eureka  Boiler  Works.  Edward  T.  Brady 
is  son  of  the  late  Edward  R.  Brady,  who,  until  his  pass- 


ing, was  president  of  the  firm;  and  William  Brady,  Jr., 
is  son  of  the  late  William  J.  (the  well  known  "Bill") 
Brady,  who  was  vice  president,  general  manager,  and 
sales  manager  extraordinary  under  his  brother,  Ed- 
ward R.  "Bill"  Brady  was  also  associated  with  the  Dol- 
lar Steamship  Lines  in  a  special  capacity  during  the 
period  of  their  great  expansion  when  they  initiated 
the  round  the  world  cargo  and  passenger  service.  He 
died  in  May,  1926.  The  father  of  Edward  R.  and  William 
J.  Brady  founded  the  Eureka  Boiler  Works  in  the  late 
1870s. 

Murdock  Murray,  one  of  the  best  known  marine  re- 
pair experts  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  in  active  charge  of 
operations.  The  Eureka  plant,  very  conveniently  lo- 
cated at  166  Fremont,  near  the  center  of  the  active 
waterfront  of  San  Francisco,  is  well  prepared  to  han- 
dle all  types  of  ship  machinery  and  boiler  repairs, 
maintenance  and  installation  work. 


Trade  Literature 

De  Laval  Motor-Mounted  Pumps.  A  12-page  booklet, 
letter  file  size,  beautifully  illustrated  in  black  and  red, 
issued  by  the  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  and  describ- 
ing a  line  of  direct  connected  electric  motor  drive  cen- 
trifugal pumps. 

The  term  "Motor-Mounted  Pumps"  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  combination  consisting  of  a  centrifugal  pump 
mounted  directly  upon  the  frame  of  an  electric  motor 
to  form  a  compact,  self-aligned  unit  with  only  one  shaft 
and  two  bearings. 

The  unit  does  not  require  a  special  foundation  or 
sub-base,  but  can  be  attached  to  whatever  support  is 
most  convenient,  such  as  column,  floor,  wall  or  ceiling, 
and  in  any  position,  as  upside  down  or  with  the  shaft 
vertical.  Also,  it  may  be  placed  upon  a  hand  truck  or 
suspended  from  a  sling,  for  portable  use. 

Dimensions  and  other  details  are  given  for  pumps  of 
capacities  from  5  to  1200  gallons  per  minute  and  for 
heads  from  10  to  230  feet,  as  also  pipe  friction  tables 
and  instructions  for  selecting  and  installing  pump 
units.  The  motor  may  be  of  the  open,  splash-proof,  to- 
tally enclosed,  or  explosion-proof  type,  and  for  either 
direct  or  alternating  current. 
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Ship  Design  and 

Marine  Insurance 

Dr.  E.  Foerster,  of  Hamburg,  designer  of  the  Ma- 
jestic and  Leviathan,  and  consultant  naval  architect  on 
the  Europa  and  Bremen,  is  one  of  the  ranking  naval 
architects  of  the  world.  For  some  months  he  has  con- 
tributed a  serial  article  to  "The  Marine  Underwriter" 
(an  international  marine  insurance  review)  on  the  sub- 
ject "Shipbuilding  and  Insurance."  The  object  of  Dr. 
Foerster  in  writing  this  article  was  to  indicate  how 
some  features  of  the  modern  ship  might  be  improved 
from  the  safety  viewpoint  with  little  or  no  additional 
first  cost  and  little  or  no  loss  of  revenue  or  increase 
in  operating  cost.  We  shall  attempt  here  to  summarize 
these  articles. 

Introductory  to  a  study  of  ship  construction  from 
the  underwriters'  point  of  view,  the  author  remarks: 

"Classification  societies  and  shipping  supervision 
boards  all  over  the  world  issue  regulations  according 
to  which  ships  putting  out  to  sea  are  to  be  properly 
built,  not  overloaded,  well  equipped,  and  so  engined  as 
to  fulfill  recognized  technical  standards.  But  these 
societies  have  to  compromise  between  the  interests  of 
shipowners  and  shipbuilders,  and  their  provisions  often 
fail,  in  part  at  least,  to  coincide  with  the  full  degree 
of  safety  which  underwriters  may  well  be  entitled  to 


demand." 

For  instance,  putting  both  engines  in  a  single  com- 
partment in  a  twin  screw  ship,  so  that  in  the  case  of 
fire  in  the  compartment,  or  collision  adjacent  thereto, 
both  engines  would  be  put  out  of  commission  and  the 
vessel  be  helpless.  A  straight  centerline  water  tight 
bulkhead  is  inadmissible  in  such  space  because  of  the 
unbalanced  weight  of  water  on  one  side  of  the  center- 
line  in  case  of  flooding.  By  setting  the  engines  stag- 
gered fore  and  aft,  and  putting  in  a  water  tight  bulk- 
head on  a  zig  zag  line,  the  risk  of  unequal  weights 
could  be  reduced  to  nothing,  and  the  ship  made  much 
more  safe  in  an  emergency  because  fire  or  collision 
would  put  only  one  engine  out  of  commission. 

The  hull  of  a  ship  floating  in  the  water  without  cargo 
or  fuel  aboard  is  under  constant  stress  because,  the 
weight  of  the  ends  of  the  hull  being  greater  than  their 
buoyancy,  and  the  buoyancy  of  the  middle  portion  be- 
ing much  greater  than  its  weight,  there  is  a  constant 
upward  thrust  on  the  center  and  a  downward  thrust 
at  each  end.  So  that  her  upper  portion  is  in  tension 
and  her  lower  part  in  compression.  Weight  of  mach- 
inery at  the  middle  portion  somewhat  overcomes  this 
tendency.  In  those  portions  of  the  hull  where  these 
strains  of  "pull  and  pressure"  are  nil,  namely,  the  neu- 
tral axes,  we  often  find  horizontal  sheer  stresses  caus- 
ing loosening  of  rivets.  This  usually  occurs  about  l^ 
ship's  length  aft  of  stem  and  the  same  distance  forward 
of  sternpost  and  about  half  way  up  the  sides. 

"This  system  of  strains  (dragging,  stretching,  and 
pressure)  becomes  infinitely  more  complicated  when 
the  ship  is  out  at  sea." 

Ship  structures  to  take  care  of  these  complicated 
strains  may  be  built  either  on  the  transverse  or  the 
longitudinal  framing  systems.  The  longitudinal  system 
offers  greater  longitudinal  strength  with  somewhat  less 
weight. 

In  larger  vessels  with  either  system  there  has  to  be 
inner  stiffening  of  the  hull,  which  may  be  in  the  form 
of  bulkheads  or  in  the  form  of  pillars  and  girders,  or 
in  a  combination  of  both  these  forms.  Bulkheads,  of 
course,  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  stiffening  and  water 
tight  subdivision. 

Classification  societies  prescribe  certain  minimum 
standards  of  water  tight  subdivision,  and  a  ship  is 
classified  as  a  one,  two,  three  or  more  compartment 
ship  according  to  the  number  of  her  subdivisions  or 
compartments,  which  may  be  flooded  without  seriously 
endangering  the  safe  stability  or  seaworthiness  of  the 
vessel.  The  matter  of  insulating  all  subdivision  bulk- 
heads so  as  to  make  them  proof  against  the  transmis- 
sion of  heat,  as  well  as  water  tight,  is  now  under  dis- 
cussion. Such  insulation,  which  is  now  often  practiced 
for  passenger  and  crew  quarters,  would,  if  extended  to 
the  holds,  not  only  prevent  spread  of  fire  from  one 
hold  to  another  but  would  also  entirely  eliminate  ship 
sweat  in  way  of  bulkheads. 

The  risks  of  damage  and  total  loss  to  the  hull  are  of 
four  general  types,  represented  by  stranding,  collision, 
heavy  seas,  and  fire. 

•  Damage  from  Stranding 

Stranding,  or  running  into  a  shoal  or  the  shore,  al- 
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ways  causes  local  injury  to  the  hull.  In  addition  to 
local  injury,  there  may  be  injury  of  far  more  serious 
nature  affectint?  the  ship  as  a  whole.  The  extent  of 
damage  depends  chiefly  on  character  of  bottom,  force 
of  stranding,  on  the  position  of  the  supporting  point  or 
points  relative  to  the  length  of  the  ship,  and  on  the 
tidal  and  wave  action. 

A  stranded  ship  approximately  600  feet  long  and  75 
feet  beam  would  lose  approximately  8,000  tons  buoy- 
ancy on  a  tidal  drop  of  six  feet.  In  other  words,  that 
drop  of  water  level  would  mean  8,000  tons  more  weight 
pressing  on  the  rocks,  sand,  hard  clay,  mud,  or  what- 
ever she  was  resting  on.  Such  a  tidal  movement  ac- 
companied by  12  foot  waves  would  cause  an  effect 
similar  to  that  of  a  2,000  to  4,000  ton  press.  That  such 
ships  under  such  circumstances  on  jagged  rocks  so 
soon  go  to  pieces  is  easily  understood. 

The  author's  theories  and  his  practical  experience 
tend  to, show  that  in  the  risk  of  damage  by  stranding 
the  better  forms  of  twin  screw  stern  are  much  superior 
to  the  single  screw.  He  appeals  to  the  underwriters 
to  "consistently  make  a  suitable  distinction  in  rates  in 
favor  of  twin  screws  with  due  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  promotion  of  this  development  lies  definitely 
in  their  own  interests." 


California  Marine 


Insurance  25  Years  Ago 

The  marine  insurance  business  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  year  1911  showed  better  general  results 
than  for  several  years  past.  The  total  premiums  written 
amounted  to  $2,170,761,  a  decrease  over  the  previous 
year  of  $9,400,  while  the  losses  paid  amounted  to 
$1,319,785,  decrease  over  the  previous  year  of  about 
$370,000.  The  percentage  of  losses  to  premiums  was 
60.8  per  cent,  as  against  77.5  per  cent  for  1910  and 
70  per  cent  for  1909. 

The  Western  Assurance  Company  shows  a  loss  ratio 
of  about  200  per  cent,  but  as  this  company  stopped 
writing  on  the  Coast  in  June,  any  comparison  is  unfair. 


The  Thames  &  Mersey  shows  a  loss  of  over  100  per  cent 
for  California,  but  taking  the  entire  Pacific  Coast 
business  into  consideration,  the  loss  ratio  falls  to  39.1 
per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  the  United  States, 
Lloyds,  with  a  loss  ratio  of  97.2  per  cent,  and  the  Pro- 
vidence Washington  and  the  St.  Paul,  both  showing 
a  loss  ratio  of  96.7  per  cent,  the  companies  show  a 
marked  improvement  over  the  previous  year.  In  fact 
two  companies  have  the  unique  distinction  of  showing 
a  profit  in  their  loss  account.  This  by  reason  of  sal- 
vages recovered  on  account  of  losses  paid  in  previous 
years  exceeding  the  amounts  paid  out  in  1911.  The 
Federal  Insurance  Company,  with  a  premium  income  of 
$5,397,  had  a  loss  ratio  of  about  one-half  of  one  per 
cent. 


Wrecks  and  Casualties 

Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 

"ROSECRANS,"  tank  str.,  went  ashore  on  the  rocks 
near  Gaviota,  Cal.,  on  March  12th,  but  was  floated  on 
April  2nd,  and  taken  to  San  Francisco.  Steamer 
valued  at  about  $100,000.    Not  insured. 

"MANCHURIA,"  str.,  while  loading  at  her  pier  at  San 
Francisco  on  March  17th,  fire  broke  out  in  No.  6  hold 
and  it  was  necessary  to  flood  that  compartment  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire.  The  cargo  affected  consisted 
largely  of  cotton  and  government  supplies  for  Manila. 
Damage  to  cargo  about  $60,000,  and  to  steamer  about 
$30,000. 

"ENTERPRISE,"  str.,  from  San  Francisco  March  23rd 
for  Hilo,  broke  tail  shaft  and  was  towed  back  to  San 
Franci.sco  by  the  Str.  "Lurline."  Part  of  the  cargo 
was  discharged  and  repairs  made. 

"S.  N.  CASTLE,"  at  Honolulu  March  22nd  from  Fan- 
ning Island,  had  been  ashore  during  the  passage  and 
part  of  the  cargo  was  discharged  to  make  repairs. 

"HAZEL  DOLLAR,"  Br.  str.,  from  Columbia  River  for 
Taku,  with  lumber,  put  back  to  Victoria  on  March 
27th  with  rudder  stock  broken  and  other  damage. 


Famous  picture  of  S.S. 
Rosccrans  on  beach  near 
Gaviota,  Cal.  Went  ashore 
March  12,  1912;  floated 
April  2,  1912.  Lost  some 
years  later  on  the  Wash- 
ington coast. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mnKinG 

LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


50,000  Gross  Tons  a  Month 

During  the  30-day  period  from  March  15  to  February  15  considerable 
merchant  marine  tonnage  was  added  to  the  new  contract  work  for  American 
shipyards.  In  this  tonnage  there  appeared  a  new  factor  that  is  very  encour- 
aging. For  over  a  year  the  new  ship  contracts  have  been  coming  in  with  fair 
regularity,  and  all  of  them  in  the  large  seagoing  vessel  classifications  have 
been  for  oil  tankers. 

In  February  there  appeared  four  quite  respectable  orders  for  cargo  ves- 
sels and  for  three  tankers. 

First  on  the  list  are  two  bulk  cargo  carriers  ordered  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Steamship  Company  from  the  American  Ship  Building  Company.  These  ves- 
sels will  be  610  feet  long  between  perpendiculars,  60  feet  beam,  and  32  feet 
6  inches  molded  depth.  The  power  plant  will  be  a  2,000  B.  H.  P.  geared  tur- 
bine taking  steam  at  400  pounds  pressure  from  water  tube  boilers. 

Next  come  two  single  screw  coastwise  cargo  carriers  ordered  from  the 
Pusey  &  Jones  shipyard  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  Steamship  Com- 
pany. These  vessels,  designed  by  Theodore  E.  Ferris,  naval  architect  of  New 
York,  are  unusual  in  American  practice  in  that  the  specifications  call  for  17 
knots  service  speed.  They  will  be  292  feet  overall  length,  48  feet  6  inches 
beam,  with  a  load  draft  of  18  feet.  Double  reduction  geared  turbines  will 
drive  the  single  screw. 

Two  more  tankers  were  ordered  by  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  from  the 
Sparrows  Point  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd.  These 
will  be  exact  duplicates  of  the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  Gulf  Tide,  delivered  in 
December,  1936,  and  February,  1937,  respectively. 

Built  on  the  Isherwood  bracketless  system  of  framing  and  to  Isherwood 
Arcform  design,  these  tankers  are  425  feet  long,  64  feet  beam,  and  34  feet 
molded  depth.  Powered  with  cross  compound  double  reduction  geared  tur- 
bines taking  steam  at  725  degrees  F.  and  400  pounds  pressure. 

The  third  tanker  on  the  list,  a  much  larger  ship,  was  ordered  from  the 
Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Company  by  the  Sun  Oil  Company.  This  vessel 
is  to  have  a  length  of  542  feet  5  inches;  a  beam  of  70  feet;  a  depth  of  40 
feet;  a  draft  of  30  feet  2  inches;  and  a  single  screw  driven  by  a  five  cylinder, 
6,000  horsepower  Sun-Doxford  diesel  engine. 

These  seven  vessels,  together  with  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  craft, 
form  an  aggregate  addition  to  the  work  of  American  shipyards  of  more  than 
50,000  gross  tons  contracted  for  during  less  than  30  days,  or  at  the  rate  of 
6,000,000  gross  tons  per  annum. 

When  the  Maritime  Commission  begins  to  function  along  the  lines  laid 
down  in  the  Construction  Subsidy  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  that  effort,  superimposed  on  our  present  commercial  boom,  will  be  very 
likely  to  create  a  great  demand  for  shipbuilding  ways,  and  then  Pacific  Coast 
yards  will  be  ready  to  build  many  fine  ships. 


Contract  for  Five  West 

Coast  Oil  Barges  Letj 

Contract  for  the  construction  of  I 
five  all-welded,  steel  oil  barges  has  ! 
been  let  by  the  General  Oil  Com- 
pany, Spokane,  Washington,  to  the 
Columbia  Steel  Company,  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  barges  are  to  be  90  feet 
long,  30  feet  beam,  and  6  feet  deep. 
They  were  designed  by  H.  C.  Hanson, 
naval  architect,  Seattle,  Washington. 


New  Diesel 

Ferryboat  Delivered 

The  all  steel  ferryboat  Norfolk 
County,  built  by  the  Maryland  Dry- 
dock  Company,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, for  the  Norfolk  County  Ferries, 
Inc.,  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  has  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $250,000  and 
placed  in  service  between  Ports- 
mouth and  Norfolk. 

The  Norfolk  County  is  built  along 
the  latest  design  and  constructional 
lines.  She  is  175  feet  long  and  65 
feet  beam,  with  accommodations  for 
350  passengers  and  40  automobiles. 
Power  is  furnished  by  two  Fair- 
banks, Morse  diesel  engines  develop- 
ing 650  horsepower,  driving  genera- 
tors that  in  turn  drive  a  motor  at- 
tached to  the  propeller  shaft.  A 
speed  of  11 V2  knots  was  developed 
on  the  ferry's  trial  runs.  The  hull 
and  superstructure  are  streamlined, 
in  accordance  with  the  present  trend 
for  ferries. 


// 
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Building  in 
American  Yards 

Pacific  Coast 

UETHLKHKM  SHIPBUILDING 

OOHPORATION.  LTD. 

(UiUon  riant) 

Smi  Frsnclsco 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  5355 — 

IMcCall    (DP400).   Completion   date    9/- 

,19/37,    Hull    5356 — Maury     (DD401): 

{completion    date    12/19/37;    two   1500- 

i  ton  destroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy;    length, 

1341'  35/,";   beam,   35'    6%";   depth,  19' 

8*.  Cost   $?,675.000. 

Hull  5S59,  Pacific;   seagoing  hopper 
I  dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers. 


PAIRS:     Dickenson,     M.     S.     Hawaiian 
Standard,  U.  S.  L.  H.  T.  Kukui. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 

Houghton,  Wash. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS:   S.    S.   Gargas;    whaling  vessels 
of  American   Pacific  Whaling  Co. 


FELLOWS  AND  STEWART,  INC. 
Wilmington.  CaUf. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  4  keels  laid 
July  6,  1936,  Fellows  Craft  stock  cruis- 
ers 30'  X  8'  X  2'6",  powered  with  Ker- 
math  Sea  Flyer  6-cyllnder  85-H.P.  en- 
gines with  2  to  1  reduction  gears. 

Fivo  33  ft.  W.L.,  16  ft.  O.L.  One  de- 
sign  Kloop  yachts,  keels  to  be  laid  in  the 
immediate  future.  Auxiliary  power, 
with  small  h.  p. 

One  60'  high-speed  glass  bottomed 
sight-seeing  boat  powered  with  twin 
Hall-Scott  marine  motors.  Delivery  date, 
April,  1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Yachts  Selellyn  II,  Con<iHlta, 
Astrild,  Kiiikajou.  Thirty-two  smaller 
yadits  and  commercial  boats. 


LOS  AXGKLFS  SHIPBIILDIXG  & 
DRY  DO<'K  CORP. 

lios  .■\ngeles  Harbor 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: (;olden  Star.  L.  A.  Fireboat  No. 
2,  Tug  Peacock.  M.V.  Molokai,  Derrick 
Barge  Los  Angeles,  Golden  Peak,  Wat- 
.sonville,  Yacht  Enchantress,  M.V.  Min- 
ato  Mani,  Edwin  B.  DeGolia,  Jacob 
Luckenbach,  Emergency  .■\id. 


THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Oakland,    Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Star  of  Holland,  Grade  S. 
•Tacox. 


OENBRAL  ENGINEERING  AND 

DRYDOCK  CO. 

FV>ot  of  Fifth  Avenue 

Oakland,  Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE 
PAIRS:  17.  S.  Engineers  booster  barge, 
.M.S.  Nestor,  Lan.sing,  Lake  Mlraflores, 
American  Mslier,  Scotia,  Barge  Xo.  .34, 
Steel  Barges  Xo.  108  and  Xo.  KM),  Ber- 
tie M.  Hanlon,  Solano,  Ryder  Hanify, 
Ttig.  Col.  (ieo.  Armistead,  Elwyn  C. 
Hale,  Gas.  S.  Sea  Star,  Tug  Arabs,  Mid- 
way. 


PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK 

AND  SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert.  B.C. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Prince  George,  Prince  Charles; 
2  scows;  3  fish  boats;  19  ship  repair 
Jobs  not  requiring  docking;  .31  commer- 
cial Jobs. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Berth  264 — Fish  Harbor 

Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:    Four  80'  U. 

S.  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats;  1,600  H.P. 

each;      Liberty-Vimalert      conversions; 

speed   30    m.p.h.   Keels  laid    September, 

1936;  estimated  launching,  May.  1937; 

expected  completion,  August,   1937. 


HONOLULU  IRON  WORKS 
Honolulu.  T.  H. 

DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
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THE  PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 
Bremerton.  Washington 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  U.S.S.  Pat- 
terson (Destroyer  No.  392);  standard 
displacement,  1500  tons;  keel  laid  July 
23,  1935;  estimated  completion  date, 
September  1,  19  37. 

U.S.S.  .larvis  (Destroyer  No.  393); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  August  21,  1935,  estimated  com- 
pletion date,  October  1,  1937. 

Construction  of  Destroyer  No.  408. 
U.S.S.  Wilson,  1500  tons,  keel  not  yet 
'aid. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: California,  Missis.sippi,  New 
.Mevico,  Tennessee,  I.evington,  Indian- 
a|M)lis,  Sannie]  D.   Ingham. 


STEPHENS  BROS.  BOATYARD 

Stockton,  Calif. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
Keel    la>ing   begun   for    ten   36'    and 
ten  29'  stock  keels. 


TODD  SEATTLE  DRY  IKK'KS,  IXC. 
Harbor  Island 
Seattle,  Wash. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS:    Yukon.    Edward    Luckenbach, 
West    Mahwah.    Point    \'incente,    Mon- 
tanan,  Xebraskan. 


UNITED  STATES   NAVY  YARD 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Henley.  De- 
stroyer (DD391);  standard  displace- 
ment 1500  tons;  keel  laid  October  28, 
1935;  launching  date  January  12,  1937. 

PomiMino,  Submarine  (SS181);  keel 
laid  January  14,  1936;  launching  date, 
.March  11,  1937;  estimated  delivery, 
October,  1937. 

Sturgeon,  Submarine  (SS187);  keel 
laid  October  27,  19  36;  estimated  deliv- 
ery, July,   1938. 

Swordfish.  Submarine  (SS193);  de- 
livery date,  August  1,   1939. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Dent,  Rathburne,  Talbot,  Wa- 
ters, Elliot,  Hopkins,  Dorsey,  Milwau- 
kee, Ramapo,  Koka,  Nautilus,  Nar\vhal. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDIXG  CO.,  INC. 

2.50.5  East  11th  Street 

Taconia,   Wash. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  Xo.  122,  Western  Flyer,  purse 
seiner;  76'  x  20';  powered  by  Atlas  160 
H.  P.  engine.  Owner,  Anthony  Berry, 
Tacoma,  Wash.  Launching  date,  March 
3,   1937;  delivery  date,  April  2,  1937. 

Hull  Xo.  12.3,  Patricia,  purse  seiner; 
81'  X  20';  powered  by  Atlas  200  H.  P. 
engine.  I,aunching  date,  March  15. 
1937:   delivery  date,   Ai>ril  15,   1937. 

Hull  Xo.  124,  jnirse  seiner;  72'  x  18"; 
keel  laid  March  3,  1937;  powered  by 
Atlas  135  H.  P.  engine.  Owner,  Nick 
Mardesich,  Everett,  Wash. 

Hull  Xo.  12.5.  purse  .seiner;  72'  x  18'; 
powered  by  Atlas  135  H.  P.  engine. 
Keel  laid  March  10.  1937.  Owner,  John 
Bocaka.  Everett,  Wash. 

Hull  No.  126,  purse  seiner;  76'  x  20'; 
powered   by   Washington    200  H.  P.  en- 
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gine.  Keel  laying  date,  April  20,  1937. 

Owner  Peter  San  Felippi,  Monterey. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Fishing  boat  Kinpress;  scows 
Mallard  and  Widgeon,  of  Simpson  Lum- 
ber Co.;   ferry  Pioneer. 


ton,  Mass.,  owners;   estimated  delivery, 
July  15,  1937. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
NEW      CONSTRUCTION:      3      dump 
scows  114'x26'x7'9". 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: 20  barges  175'x26'xll';  new 
sides  and  knuckles. 


THE  AMERICAN  SHIP  BUUiDING 
COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No. 
915,  Four  yard  dipper  dredge;  length 
overall  110';  breadth  molded,  40'; 
depth  molded,  8';  steel  house  84'x24'x 
10'3"  high;  no  living  quarters.  Design- 
ed for  maximum  bridge  clearance  of 
15',  which  requires  a  frame  and  stack 
to  be  collapsible.  Scotch  boiler  13'  dia- 
meter by  12'10"  long;  160  lbs.  pressure. 
To  be  built  at  Buffalo.  Keel  laid  Decem- 
ber 20,  1936;  estimated  launching  date, 
March  1,  1937;  delivery  date,  April  15, 
1937. 

2  bulk  lake  freighters  610'x60'x32'6"; 
2,000  I.H.P.  geared  turbine,  water  tube 
boilers,  400  lbs.  pressure,  electric  aux- 
iliaries; for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Com- 
pany. Delivery  date  April  15,  19  38. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: J.  P.  Morgan,  Wm.  E.  Corey, 
H.  C.  Prick,  C.  S.  Robinson,  Joseph 
Sellwood,  J.  S.  Ajshley,  E.  T.  Weir,  H. 
R.  Jones. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hulls  Nos. 
161,  162,  and  163;  DD394  Sampson, 
DD395  Davis  and  DD396  Jouett;  Three 
1850-ton  destroyers  for  U.S.  Navy;  date 
of  contract  Sept.  19,  1935.  Estimated 
delivery  Dec.  1937,  Mar.  19  38,  and 
June  19  38,  respectively,  DD396,  keel 
laid.  Mar.  26,  19  36.  DD395,  keel  laid 
July  28,  19  36.  DD394,  keel  laid  April 
8,  1936. 

HuUs  Nos.  170-171,  DD409,  Sims, 
and  DD410,  Hughes,  two  1500-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navy;  contract  date 
October  12,  19  36;  delivery  date  April, 
1939,  and  June,   1939,  respectively. 

Hull  No.  172,  "J"  class  sloop  for  Mr. 
Harold  S.  Vanderbilt;  delivery  spring, 
1937. 

Hull  No.  173,  Winchester,  single 
screw,  diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery. 
May  15,  1937. 

Hull  No.  174,  single  screw,  diesel  pro- 
pelled trawler  for  Boston  Mass.,  own- 
ers;  estimated  delivery,  June    1,   1937. 

Hull  No.  175,  Villanova,  single  screw, 
diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Boston, 
Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery,  July 
1,  1937. 

Hull  No.  176,  Jeanne  D'Arc,  single 
screw,  diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Bos- 


BETHLEHBM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORAllON 

Fore  River  Plant, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Heavy  Cruls- 

DD-380,  Gridley,  1500  Ton  Destroy- 
er. Keel  laid  June  3,  19  35;  launched 
December  1,  1936;  estimated  delivery. 
May,  1937. 

DD-382,  Craven,  1500  Ton  Destroyer. 
Keel  laid  June  3,  1935;  launched  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1937;  estimated  delivery, 
June,  1937. 

CV7,  Airplane  Carrier  for  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment; keel  laid  April  1,  19  36;  esti- 
mated delivery,  September,  1938. 

Hull  1463,  V.  S.  Army  Hopper 
Dredge  Goethals;  5000  cubic  yards  ca- 
pacity; estimated  delivery  February  1, 
1938. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORA'nON 
Sparrows  Point  Plant 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
NEW     CONSTRUCTION:      Two     oil 
Tankers — steam — 425'x64'x34'  for  Gulf 
Refining  Co.;  total  tonnage  7070  each. 
Two    13,000    deadweight    ton    steam 
turbine    driven    tankers    for    Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.;  length  442',  beam  64', 
depth    34'    10",    gross    tonnage    7,600, 
speed  12  knots.  Total  cost  for  both  ves- 
sels will  be  $4,000,000. 


IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS.  INC. 
Foot  of  Court  Street 
Brooklyn,   New  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  76'  all- 
welded  diesel  towboats  of  550  H.  P. 
each,  for  private  parties.  Delivery  dates 
May  1,  1937,  and  June  1,  1937. 

One  90'  all-welded  diesel  tug  for  the 
Red  Star  Towing  Co.;  delivery  date. 
May  1,  1937.  750  horsepower. 

One  all  welded  steel  oil  barge  for  the 
Barrett  Co.;  97'x25'xl0';  estimated  de- 
livery date  June  1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Overhauling  tank  barge  fleet 
of  Hygrade  Corp.  Overhauling  fleet  of 
diesel  tugs  of  United  Petroleum  Trans- 
portation Corp. 


CHARLESTON   SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

Charleston.  S.C. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Furnishing 
hoppers  and  cars  for  Etiwan  Fertilizer 
Company. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: U.S.L.H.  tender  Palmetto, 
yacht  Peg-N'-Doby,  yacht  Berto,  yacht 
Mary  Otis,  U.S.  Quartermaster  steamer 
Sprigg  Carroll. 


CONSOLIDATED   SHIPBUILDING 

CORP. 

Morris  Heights,  New  York  City 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  73' 
cruiser,  2  Speedways.  Delivery  date, 
June  1,  1937. 

One  42'  playboat,  2  Kermaths,  deliv- 
ery date,  May  15,  1937. 

One  42'  play  boat,  2  Kermaths,  deliv- 


ery date,  June  1,  1937. 

One    39'   play   boat,    2    Buda   diesels. 
Delivery  date  April  1,  1937. 

One    20'   yacht   tender,    2    Kermaths, 
delivery  date.  May  1,  1937. 
Three  39'  play  boats  (stock). 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  175'x84' 
xlO'  tender  for  U.S.  Lighthouse  Dept 
Two  triple  expansion  steam  engines; 
total  horsepower  1000;  keel  laid  July 
1,  1936;  estimated  delivery,  April  1, 
1937. 

One  lighthouse  tender,  Elm,  72'  4"  x 
17'  0"  x  6'  6",  for  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses.  Two  diesel  engines  300 
h.p.  total.  Estimated  keel  laying,  March 
15,  19  37,  delivery  date,  September  15, 
1937. 


THE   DRAVO  CONTRACTING  CO.       I 

Engineering  Works  Dept.,  I 

IMttsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmlnirton,  Del.     I 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No.  997,  | 

one    diesel    sternwheel    towboat    of    91  f 
gross  tons.  ' 

Hulls  Nos.  1298-1299,  inclusive;  two 
self-propelled  diesel  pipe  line  dredges, 
Thompson  and  Rock  Island,  for  U.S. 
Engineers,  St.  Paul;  3974  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1324-1327,  inclusive;  four 
welded  flush  deck  cargo  box  barges 
100'  X  26'  X  6'6";   660  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1354-1361,  inclusive:  eight 
welded  type  W-3  coal  barges  175'  x  26' 
X  10'8";   3776  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1363-1368,  inclusive;  six 
welded  steel  oil  barges  175'  x  26'  x 
10'8";    2832  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1369-1374,  inclusive;  six 
welded  flush  deck  cargo  box  barges 
130'  x  34'  x  10',  for  Warner  Equip- 
ment Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  2712 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1375-1378,  Inclusive,  and 
1384,  five  welded  steel  deck  barges 
80'  x  30'  X  9',  for  Pennsylvania  llail- 
road,  Phildelphia,  Penn.;  885  gross 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1379-1383,  inclusive:  five 
type  W-3  welded  coal  barges  175'  x  26' 
X  10'  8";   2360  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1385  and  1386;  two  sin- 
gle screw  diesel  towboats;  320  gross 
tons. 

Hull  1387;  one  riveted  s'.cel  ccal 
barge  170'  ?"  x  40'  2"  x  17',  for  Oliver 
Transportation  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
1100  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.    1388-1412,   inclusive;    25 
welded   steel   coal   barges   140'   x   26'  x 
10',   for   Wheeling   Steel   Corp.,   Wheel-    ' 
ing,  West  Va.;   8  8  75  gross  tons.  I 

This  makes  a  total  of  65  hulls  with 
a  total  gross  tonnage  of  27,585  tons. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  CO. 

Groton.  Conn. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  26,  Salmon,  SS182,  standard 
displacement  1450  tons;  keel  laid  April 
15,  1936. 

Hull  No.  27,  Seal,  SS18S,  standard 
displacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid  May 
25,    1936. 

Hull  No.  28,  Skipjack,  SS184,  stand 
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ard  displacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid 
July  22.   1936. 

Hull  N".  2».  SniKo  (SSIKH)  ;  estl- 
iiiattMl  kf^'l  layinK  date,  April,   1037. 

Hull  Xo.  »»,  Saury  (SS189);  estimat- 
ed keel  laying  date  June,  19  37. 

Hull  So.  31,  S|X'arflsh  (.SS190) ;  esti- 
mated keel  laylnK  date  August,  1937. 

THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING 

AND  DRYDOCK  CX)MPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
Two   destroyers,   DD881    Somers  and 
DD383  Warrington;  keels  laid  June  27, 

1935  and  October  10,  1935,  respective- 
ly; e.stiinated  launching,  March  13, 
1037,  and  May,   1937,  respectively. 

Three  destroyers,  DD307  Benham, 
DD308  Ellet  and  DD390  Lang,  estimat- 
ed completion,  April,  June  and  August 
1938;   keels  laid   DD397,  September   1, 

1936  and  DD398,  December   3,  1936. 
Four     12,800-ton     tankers     for     the 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey; 
Isherwood  Arcform  design  of  bull  form 
and  longitudinal  hull  framing;  keel 
laid,  Hull  143,  Decemer  16,  1936;  Hull 
144,   February  8,   1937. 

Two  destroyers,  DD411  and  DD412. 


THE  INGALLS  IRON  WORKS 

COMPAPry 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

Three  1000-ton  all  welded  steel  deck 
barges  for  sand  and  gravel  movements; 
length  130',  breadth  34',  depth  10'.  To 
be  built  at  Chickasaw  (Mobile),  Ala- 
bama, for  Warner  Company,  Philadel- 
phia.  Delivery  April  15,   1937. 

One  steel  cargo  barge,  140'  x  45'  x 
10'.  To  be  built  at  Chickasaw,  Alabama, 
for  Valley  Barge  Line,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Estimated  launching  date,  April  1, 
1937;   delivery  date,  April  15,  1037. 

Four  hopper  type  barges,  132'  x  30' 
Z  7'  9";  estimated  launching  dates, 
April  26,  28,  and  30,  1037;  delivery 
date,  May  10,  1937. 

Right  steel  cargo  barge.s,  stock  type, 
132'  X  30'  X  7'9",  for  carrying  petrole- 
um products  in  hull  or  for  heavy  deck 
loading,  for  John  I.  Hay  Co.,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  To  be  built  at  Decatur,  Ala- 
bama yard.  Estimated  launching  dates: 
March  27,  .March  30;  April  24,  2«,  28, 
80.  Delivery  dates:  April  10  for  2;  May 
10  for  remaining  four. 

One  50'  steel  barge;  two  00'  steel 
barges,  U.  S.  Engineer  Office,  Savan- 
nah. Georgia.  50'  x  18'  x  4';  60'  x  22' 
X  4'.  Tentative  launching  date,  April  3; 
Delivery  date,  approximately  May  10. 


.TAKOBSOX  &  PETERSON,  IXC. 

F'oot  of   16th   .Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Four  .station  barges  for  the  Gulf  Oil 
Co.;  45'  X  25'  x  6'6".  To  be  used  for 
dispensing  Gulf  products  at  important 
yacht  harbors.  Delivery  dates,  2  on  .Ap- 
ril 15,  two  on  April  :?0,  1937. 

Two  bulk  oil  delivery  boats  for  Gulf 
Oil  Co.;  55'  X  13'6"  x  6';  powered  with 
75  H.P.  Superior  diesels.  Delivery  dates. 


1  on  Ai>rll  15,  1  on  April  30,  1M37. 

LEVINGSTON   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 

Orange,  Texas 
NEW      CONSTRUCTION:      One     full 
model    hull,    all-welded   diesel   tug,    55' 

long,  14'  beam,  7'6"  deep;  120-hor8e- 
power  Fairbanks-Morse  marine  diesel 
engine;  for  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

One  all-welded,  steel  derrick  barge 
50'  X  28'  X  5'3",  for  Austin  Bridge  Co., 
Dallas,  Texas. 


MANITOWOC   SHIP   BUILDlXti   CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 
NEW    CONSTRUCTION:    One    single 
screw,  electrically  welded,  steel  oil  tank 

steamer,  465'x55'x28',  for  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  on  Great 
Lakes;  triple  expansion  surface  con- 
densing engine  of  2,500  h.p.;  two 
Scotch  boilers;  carrying  capacity,  2,- 
700,000  gallons  of  oil.  Estimated 
launching  date,  July  15,  1937;  deliv- 
ery date,  autumn,  1937. 


MARIETTA   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Opon,  ste^rn- 
wheel  river  steamer,  200'  x  44'  x  5'6"; 
keel  laid  November  6,  1936;  launched 
January  25,  1937. 

One  stem  wheel  all  welded  steam 
towboat,  190'x42'x7'6",  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.,  for  service  on  lower 
Mississippi  River;  Foster-Wheeler  wa- 
ter tube  boilers;  Marietta  Mfg.  Co.  tan- 
dem compound  engines  of  piston  pop- 
pet type;  H.P.  cylinders  16"  in  diamet- 
er; L.P.  cylinders  32"  in  diameter; 
common  stroke  of  10'.  Keel  laid  De- 
cember 9,  1936. 


MARYLAND    DRYDOCK   CO. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
NEW     CONSTRUCTION:     Five    steel 
carfloats,   250'x34'x9',   for  the   Pennsyl- 
vania    Railroad,     to    be    delivered    in 
April,  May  and  June,  1937. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Camden,   N.  J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Three  light  cruisers;  Hull  No.  412, 
Savannah  (CL42),  Hull  No.  413.  Nash- 
rille  (CL43),  and  Hull  No.  416  Phoenix 
(CL46)  of  10,000  tons  each  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  Department;  keels  laid,  1935. 


NEWPORT    NEWS    SHIPBUILDING    & 

DRYDOCK  CO. 

90  Broad  Street,  New  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  H  369  air 
craft  carrier  CV5,  Yorktown,  for  U.  S. 
Navy;  keel  laid  May  21,  1934;  launched 
April  4,  1936. 

H360  aircraft  carrier,  OVe,  Enter- 
prise, for  U.S.  Navy.;  keel  laid  July  16, 
1934;   launched  October  3,  19  36. 

H361,  light  cruiser,  CL47,  Boise,  keel 
laid  April  1,  1935;  launched,  December 
3,   1936. 

H362,  light  cruiser  CL40,  St.  Louis; 
keel  laid  December  10,   1936. 

Hulls    Nos.   .^63-364,    two   destroyers. 


Nos.  413,  Mustin,  and  414  Russell;  esti- 
mated keel  laying,  August,  1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  :Wt5  and  366,  two  tugs  for 
C.  &  O.  Railway;  LOA  109',  beam  28'. 
depth   14'6". 


THE  PU8EY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

NEW     CONSTRUCTION: 
Lt.    Colonel    Ellery    W.    XUes,    twin 
screw  diesel  electric  drive  mine  planter 

for  submarine  and  cable  service;  L.O 
A.  184',  L.B.P.  163',  beam  molded  35', 
depth  molded  amidship  at  sides  17'3", 
draft  load  10'6",  speed  per  hour  13 
statute  miles.  Keel  laying  date,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1936;  launching  date,  August 
1,  1937;  delivery  date,  September,  1937. 
Two  single  screw,  steel  freight  steam- 
ers for  the  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk 
Steamship  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  L.  O. 
A.  292',  L.B.P.  280'  x  48'6"  X  32'  3". 
draft  18';  geared  turbine  drive  4000 
S.  H.  P.;  2  water  tube  boilers.  Deliv- 
ery dates  12V4  and  13%  months,  re- 
spectively. 


SPEDDEN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Rebuild  Scow  8  for  City  of  Bal- 
timore; Tugs  Wrestler,  America,  Brit- 
annia, M.  Mitchell  Davis. 


SUN   SHIPBUILDING   AND  DRYDOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  160,  1  oil  tanker  (steam) 
520'x70'x40'  for  Atlantic  Refining  Co.; 
18,500  tons;  launching  date,  January, 
19  38;    delivery  date,   February,    1938. 

Hulls  No.  161  and  162,  steam  tankers 
for  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey; 422'  X  65'  X  35';  12,900  dwt.  No. 
161,  launching  date,  August,  1937;  de- 
livery date,  September.  1937.  No.  162, 
launching  date,  January,  1938;  deliv- 
ery date.   February,   19  38. 

Hulls  Xo.  163,  164,  and  165,  three 
diesel  tankers  for  The  Texas  Company; 
465'  X  65'  X  34'6";  12,000  dwt.  No. 
163,  keel  laid  December  1,  1936; 
launching  date,  July,  1937;  delivery 
date  August.  1937.  No.  164,  keel  laid 
December  15,  1936;  launching  date, 
January,  19  38;  delivery  date,  Febru- 
ary, 19  38.  No.  165,  delivery  date, 
March,  1938. 

Hulls  Nos.  166  and  167,  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia; 462'4"  X  65'  X  35';  12,800  tons 
deadweight.  Delivery  date,  January, 
1938,  and  February,  1938,  respectively. 

Hull  Xo.  168,  One  diesel  tanker  for 
Sun  Oil  Company,  eciuipped  with  Sun- 
Doxford  engine;  542'5"  x  70'  x  40'; 
18.360    D.W.T. 


TAMPA    SHIPBIILDIXG   & 
KX(JIXKKRIX(J    CO. 

P.  O.  Box  18;W* 
Tam|>a,    Florida 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS: Chippewa,  Syros,  Transford. 


APRIL,     19  3  7 
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COLUMBIA  MACHINE  WORKS -L  K.  SIVERSEN 

158-160  SPEAR  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

GENERAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR 


HEX-PRESS 


AIR  REGISTER  AND  BURNER 

For  Operalion  Under  Forced,  Induced  or  Natural  Draft 
Tested  and  approved  for  all  types  of  U.  S.  Navy  Vessels 


Todd  Oil  Burning  Equipment  for  Marine  and  Stationary 
Power  and  Heating  Plants 


TODD  COMBUSTION  EQUIPMENT  INC.  TODD  SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS  INC. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  SIATUI,  WASH. 

Subsidiaries  of 
TODD  SHIPYARDS  CORPORATION 

NEW  YORK  HOBOKEN.  N.  I.  MOBILE  NEW  ORLEANS  GALVESTON  LONDON,  ENG. 


TREADWELL  CONSTRUCTION 

COMPANY 

Midland  and  Erie,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  24  pontoons 
48'  X  16'  X  2'6"  for  U.S.  Engineer,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

1  steel  flat  54'0"  x  18'0"  x  3'0",  for 
Duquesne  Light  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1  derrick  barge  100'  x  44'  x  6'  for 
U.  S.  Engineer  Office,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 


UNITED  SHIPYARDS,  Inc. 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD384,  U.S.S.  Dunlap,  Destroyer  for 
U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  334'0";  beam  35'0"; 
mean  draft  lO'lO";  Iceel  laid  Apr.  10, 
1935;  launched  April  18,  1936;  esti- 
mated delivery,  April  30,  1937. 

DD385,  U.S.S.  Fanning.  Destroyer 
for  U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  334'0";  beam 
35'0";  mean  draft  lO'lO";  keel  laid  Apr. 
10.  1935;  launched  September  18, 
1936;  estimated  delivery,  June  30,1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  840,  841,  and  842;  three 
ferry  boats  for  City  of  New  York;  267' 
overall,  66'  extreme  breadth,  19'9" 
depth;  keels  laid  April  4,  April  27,  and 
May  1,  1936,  respectively;  estimated 
launching  June  10,  July  2,  and  July 
29,  1937,  respectively;  estimated  de- 
livery, August  3,  August  24,  and  Sep- 
tember 14,  19  37,  respectively. 

Hulls  Nos.  850,  851,  and  852,  three 
sludge  vessels  for  City  of  New  York, 
Department   of    Sanitation.    Length    on 


W.  L.  250',  Beam  43'6",  Depth  16'.  Es- 
timated keel  laying,  April  27,  May  11, 
and  June  8,  1937,  respectively;  estimat- 
ed launching,  August  17,  September  28, 
and  November  23,  1937,  respectively; 
•stimated  delivery,  September  24,  No- 
vember 24,  1937,  and  January  24,  1938. 

Hull  No.  849,  ferryboat  John  J. 
Walsh,  for  the  Westchester  Ferry  Corp., 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  LOA  15  3',  beam,  ex- 
treme, 48',  depth  14'6".  Estimated  keel 
laying,  April  27,  1937;  estimated 
launching,  June  22,  1937;  estimated 
delivery,  July  27,  1937. 

Hulls  853  and  854,  two  oil  barges  for 
Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.  LOA 
177',  breadth  36',  depth  13'6".  Estimat- 
ed delivery,  July  26,  1937. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 

Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD389,  Mugford,  and  DD390,  Ralph 
Talbot,  two  light  destroyers;  LBP  334'; 
beam  35'6";  depth  19'8";  keels  laid 
October  28,  1935;  launched  October  31, 
19  36;  estimated  delivery,  July,  19  37 
and   August,   1937,   respectively. 

DD402,  Mayrant,  and  DD403,  Trippe, 
two  light  destroyers  for  United  States 
Navy;  LPB  334';  beam  35'6";  depth 
19'8";  estimated  delivery,  June  and 
August,  1938. 

Order  placed  for  DD415,  O'Brien, 
and  DD416,  Walke,  two  destroyers;  de- 
livery dates,  August,  1939,  and  Octo- 
ber, 1939,  respectively. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Brooklyn,   N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CL  40,  Brooklyn,  light  cruiser,  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace- 
ment, 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid,  March 
12,  1935;  launched  November  30,  1936; 
estimated  delivery,  November  1,   1937. 

CL  48,  Honolulu,  light  cruiser;  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8".;  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid  Septem- 
ber 10,  1935.  Estimated  launching  in- 
definite; estimated  delivery.  May  1, 
1938. 

CL  50,  Helena,  light  cruiser;  L.B.P. 
600';  beam  61'7%";  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laying,  De- 
cember 9,  19  36;  launching  indefinite; 
contract  delivery.  May  16,  1939. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Erie  arrived  December  30, 
19  36,  for  docking,  preparation  for  fin- 
al trials,  and  completion  of  uncomplet- 
ed work.  .Mahan  arrived  Jan.  15,  1937, 
for  preparation,  final  trials,  and  com- 
pletion of  work.  Reid  arrived  March  1 
for  preparation,  final  trials,  and  com- 
pletion of  work. 


UNITED  STATES   NAVY  YARD 

Charleston,  S.C. 
NEW    CONSTRUCTION:    One    Coast 
Guard    Cutter;    LBP    308',    LOA    327', 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  engined  motor  tug  Challenge 


breadth,  molded,  41',  draft  12'6",  dis- 
placement 2000  tons.  Keel  laid  August 
15,  1935;  launched  January  14,  1937; 
estimated  completion,  April    15,    10:{7. 

Order  placed  for  I)D407  and  1)1)418. 
two  1500  ton  destroyers;  no  dates  set. 

Order  placed  for  one  harbor  tug  ap- 
proximately 130   feet  long. 


UNITBD  STATES  NAVY   YARD 
rhlUdelphl*.  P*. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CA4a  Wichlt*.  L.B.P.  600,  b«am  61' 
9%",  depth  molded  at  side  to  main  deck 
amidships  4  2'0  3/8",  draft  correapond- 
Ins  to  normal  displacement  Zl'lO"; 
standard  displacement  10,000;  eatlmat- 
ed  completion  January  1,  1938. 

Order  placed  for  DD404,  1500  ton 
4e8troyer;   no  dates  set. 


UNITED  STATES   NA\'Y   YARD 
I'ortsmoath,  N.  H. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  .S.S180  Pol- 
Iwk,  keel  laid  October  1,  1935;  L.B.P. 
292'6",  beam  25',  loaded  draft  15'; 
launched  September  15,  1936;  estimat- 
ed  delivery  May,    19  37. 

SS185  Snapper,  submarine;  keel  laid 
July  23,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  26', 
loaded  draft  15'7";  date  of  completion 
March  1,  19  38;  SS186  Stingray,  sub- 
marine; keel  laid  October  1,  1936; 
L.B.P.  300',  beam  26',  loaded  draft 
15'7";  date  of  completion  June  1,  1938. 

SS191,  .Sculpin,  submarine;  contract 
period  started  December  1,  1936;  L.B. 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'8". 

S.S192,  Squaliis,  submarine;  contract 
period  started  December  1,  1936;  L.B. 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'8". 


Marine 
Inspection 
Appointments 

Recent  announcement  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Captain  Halbert  C. 
Shepheard  as  assistant  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection 
and  Navigation  was  made  by  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Roper.  Captain 
Shepheard  succeeds  General  Dicker- 
son  N.  Hoover,  who  resigned  this 
post  over  a  year  ago.  The  former 
entered  the  old  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  in  1924,  since  that  time  serv- 
ing as  assistant,  local,  and  traveling 
inspector  in  various  districts.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  the  bureau  at 
Washington  in  1928,  and  has  been 
acting  assistant  director  there  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Owing  to  the  prolonged  illness  of 
Captain  Oscar  G.  Haines,  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Marine  Inspection  and  Naviga- 
tion for  many  years.  Earl  B.  Hull 
has  taken  over  the  post  of  Super- 
vising Inspector  at  Boston.  Hull  has 
been  associated  with  the  Bureau  for 
over  twenty-one  years,  entering  the 
service  when  it  was  known  as  the 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service.  Until 
his  present  appointment  he  was 
traveling  inspector  for  the  depart- 
ment, previously  being  an  engineer. 


TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Tampa,  Florida 

Structural  Steel,  Foundry  Products,  Machinery 


10,000  TON 
FLOATING  DRY  DOCK 

Repairers  and  Builders  of 
VESSELS,  DREDGES.  PUMPS 


PLANT:   I9TH  &  ©RANT  STREETS— PHONE  Y.III2. 
TAMPA   BAY   FREE   FROM   EXCESSIVE  STORMS,  A  GOOD   PLACE  FOR  YACHTS  TO  LAY  OVER  SUMMER  AND  WINTER. 


APRIL,     1937 
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Observations  ^  Crow's  Nest 


"NAMES  AND  NEWS= 


BERNARD  De  ROCHIE,  LOOK-OUT  MAN 


B.  B.  Blake 


B.  B.  Blake 

Appointed  Manager 
Westinghouse,  Seattle 

W.  R.  Marshall,  vice-president  of 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  recently 
announced  that  B.  B.  Blake  had  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  company's 
Seattle  office.  Blake  was  born  in 
Winona,  Minn.,  in  1898,  but  moved 
to  Seattle  at  an  early  age.  He  receiv- 
ed both  grade  and  high  school  edu- 
cation in  Seattle,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Washington  as 
a  mechanical  engineer  with  the  class 
of  1920. 

Upon  finishing  school,  he  went 
with  Westinghouse  as  a  graduate  ap- 
prentice at  the  East  Pittsburgh  and 
South  Philadelphia  Works,  in  1921 
joining  the  sales  engineering  force 
of  the  Seattle  office,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  mainly  con- 
cerned with  steam  engineering  and 
marine  sales. 

W.  D.  McDonald,  who  has  been 
manager  of  the  Seattle  office  since 
1914,  has  received  the  appointment 
of  assistant  to  vice-president. 


Matson  Directorate 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  Matson  Navigation 
Company  on  March  4  five  new  dir- 
ectors were  chosen  for  the  board,  two 
to  fill  vacancies  created  by  retire- 
ments, and  three  being  new  addi- 
tions, thus  giving  the  company 
twelve  directors.  Matson,  therefore, 
has  one  of  the  strongest  directorates 
that  guide  the  operations  of  any 
steamship  company  in  America. 

William  P.  Roth  was  re-elected 
president,  as  were  the  other  officers, 
including  vice  president  A.  C.  Die- 
ricx,  who  will  remain  an  officer, 
though  retiring  from  active  duties  of 
the  board. 

The  new  directors  are:  R.  A. 
Cooke,  president  of  C.  Brewer  &  Co., 
Honolulu ;  A.  G.  Budge,  president. 
Castle  &  Cooke,  Ltd.,  Honolulu;  J. 
W.  Speyer,  San  Francisco  manager, 
Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd.;  Starr 
Bruce,  president,  Welch  &  Co.,  and 
Harry  Chandler,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Cooke  and  Budge  were  chosen  to 
fill  the  vacancies  created  by  the  re- 
tirement of  E.  F.  Bishop  and  A.  C. 
Diericx  from  the  board,  whereas  the 
remaining  three  constitute  new  ad- 
ditions to  that  body.  Other  members 
of  the  board  are:  W.  M.  Alexander, 
F  A.  Bailey,  W.  W.  Crocker,  Geo.  G. 
Montgomery,  W.  P.  Roth,  and  A.  P. 
Welch,  of  San  Fi'ancisco;  and  H.  A. 
Walker  of  Honolulu. 


N.  Y.  S.  A. 

A.  J.  McCarthy,  vice  president  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company,  was  recently  elected  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Shipping  Asso- 
ciation for  the  ensuing  year.  Chris- 
tian J.  Beck,  of  North  German  Lloyd, 
was  elected  vice  chairman,  and  Jo- 
seph Mayber,  secretary. 


H.  G.  Rethtneyer 

H.  G.  Rethmeyer  New 
Marine  Representative 
for  Westinghouse,  Seattle 

H.  G.  Rethmeyer  has  recently  been 
transferred  by  Westinghouse  from 
3an  Francisco  to  their  Seattle  trans- 
portation division.  He  was  graduated 
from  Kansas  State  University  in  1926 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  electrical  engineering, 
and  was  selected  by  Westinghouse  to 
enroll  in  their  graduate  student 
training  course.  This  took  him  to 
several  of  their  main  manufacturing 
plants.  Upon  completing  the  train- 
ing course,  he  was  assigned  to  var- 
ious transportation  activities,  includ- 
ing the  marine  sales  engineering  de- 
partment. 

In  1930  Rethmeyer  was  transferred 
to  the  traction  and  marine  division 
of  the  San  Francisco  office.  His  ac- 
tivities 'during  the  past  seven  years 
in  San  Francisco  were  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  marine  work.  Although  he 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Seattle 
office,  he  will  continue  in  the  mar- 
ine field,  for  which  his  previous 
training  and  experience  have  well 
qualified  him. 
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Personals 


I  The  appointment  of  Bernard  J. 
iHanley  as  district  freight  agent  for 
iMcCormick  Steamship  Company  in 
iNew  York,  has  been  announced  by 
James  H.  Condon,  general  freight 
lagent  for  the  company.  Hanley's 
;headquarters  will  be  at  17  Battery 
Place. 


Max  Rosenbach,  former  superin- 
tendent of  Marx  Brothers  store  in 
San  Francisco,  died  in  that  city  in 
the  early  part  of  March.  He  was  al- 
ways active  in  Western  traffic  con- 
ferences and  in  the  work  of  the  Cen- 
tral California  Traffic  Association. 
Mr.  Rosenbach  passed  away  at  a 
little  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
had  always  been  a  favorite  with  rail 
and  ship  transportation  men. 


Word  of  the  death  of  Werner 
Schramm,  an  official  of  the  North 
'German  Lloyd,  was  received  by  Mr. 
iBIatt,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the 
company.  Schramm  passed  away  un- 
expectedly in  Bremen  early  in 
March.  He  had  been  in  charge  of  all 
freight  traffic  for  the  line,  and  was 
not  yet  fifty  years  of  age. 


Fred  T.  Adams,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Company  in  the  freight  depart- 
ment, has  gone  with  Hammond  Ship- 
ping Company  as  assistant  traffic 
manager.  Hammond  has  moved  back 
to  Pier  20  as  its  local  terminal. 


The  re-election  of  A.  B.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  of  the  Johnson  Lumber  Company, 
as  chairman  of  the  Pacific  Coastwise 
Lumber  Conference,  took  place  re- 
cently. At  the  same  time,  Raymond 
F.  Burley,  of  the  McCormick  Steam- 
ship Company,  was  elected  vice 
chairman,  succeeding  Charles  A. 
Perkes,  of  Pacific  Steamship  Lines. 


Captain  Joseph    Meany,   who   has 

been  on  duty  at  the  local  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
for  the  past  year,  has  been  appoint- 
ed chief  of  the  hulls  section,  and  has 
already  taken  up  his  duties.  He  suc- 
ceeds Captain  S.  A.  Kennedy,  inspec- 
tor of  hulls  at  Los  Angeles  since 
1918,  the  latter  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  San  Francisco. 

APRI L,     1937 


IHtAW.V    HY    NKI)    nil. TON 


"I  Want  a  Foghorn  That  Goes  Whoo-EEE-WAH" 

Reproduced  by   special  permission   from  The  Saturday  Ev 
copyright    1937,    by  The  Curtis   Pubhshing   Company. 


ning  Post, 


When  the  California  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  on  her  last  run  she 
had  a  new  commander.  Captain  John 
F.  Jensen,  who  was  given  the  post 
temporarily.  He  was  once  command- 
er of  the  President  Roosevelt. 

Captain  Jensen  replaces  Captain 
Robert  A.  Smith,  the  latter  having 
been  transferred  to  the  Roo.sevelt  to 
succeed  Captain  William  B.  Oakley, 
who  takes  command  of  the  Califor- 
nia on  her  next  westward  voyage.  Cap- 
tain Smith  will  command  the  Roose- 
velt in  the  transatlantic  service  to, 
Cobh,  Plymouth,  Havre,  and  Ham- 
burg. He  has  been  with  L  M.  M. 
since  1919,  when  he  went  on  the 
Philadelphia  (of  the  old  American 
Line)  as  second  officer,  in  1923  be- 
coming chief  officer  of  the  Kroon- 
land,  Panama  Pacific  Line  ship.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the  inter- 
coastal  service  since  that  time,  and 
was  promoted  captain  with  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  command  of  the 
California  in  July,  1932. 

Captain  Oakley,  since  September, 
1936,  commander  of  the  Roosevelt, 
ran  coal  to  Panama  in  1915  as  com- 
mander of  the  Advance,  during  the 


construction  days  of  the  canal.  Since 
he  went  with  United  States  Lines  in 
1922  he  has  served  as  chief  officer 
of  the  America,  George  Washington, 
and  Leviathan,  and  as  commander 
of  the  American  Shipper,  American 
Farmer,  American  Banker,  and  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 


NEW  PAINT  PLANT  AT 
SAN  LEANDRO 

The  Inter-Coastal  Paint  Corpora- 
tion, with  plants  located  at  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois,  and  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, have  just  completed  a  modern 
paint  and  varnish  plant  in  San  Lean- 
dro,  California,  in  order  to  better 
serve  the  Pacific  Coast  trade,  and 
are  i^pecializing  in  a  complete  line 
of  paints  and  varnishes  for  the  ship- 
ping industry.  This  company  are  the 
originators  and  sole  manufacturers 
of  "Consol,"  both  plain  and  in  col- 
ors, this  product  being  a  condition- 
ing solution  for  metal  surfaces  that 
have  become  corroded. 

J.  I.  Nairne,  who  was  formerly  lo- 
cated on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  Inter- 
Coastal's  general  manager,  in  charge 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Division. 
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Propeller  Club  of  California 
Holds  March  Meets 


Ernest  E.  Johnson,  prominently 
mentioned  as  the  Pacific  Coast's 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Commission,  was  introduced  to  the 
Propeller  Club  of  California  at  the 
March  9  luncheon  meeting. 

Mr.  Johnson  responded  to  chair- 
man Le  Count's  remarks  by  giving  a 
condensed  outline  of  America's  mer- 
chant marine  problems,  comparing 
the  nation  with  a  huge  department 
store  handicapped  in  delivering  its 
own  goods.  Ships  must  be  subsidiz- 
ed, said  the  speaker,  to  place  them  on 
a  parity  with  their  nearest  competi- 
tor. Of  the  ship-operating  dollar,  80 
cents  is  an  out-and-out  labor  cost. 
Basic  comparisons  of  the  labor  cost 
indicate  $0,748  per  hour  for  the  U. 
S.,  as  against  $0.31  in  England, 
$0,173  in  Italy,  and  $0.05  in  Japan, 
with  the  last  mentioned  country  on 
a  65  hour  per  week  basis.  "An  8  mil- 
lion dollar  liner,  such  as  our  newest 
Coast  ships,"  stated  Johnson,  "could 
be  built  in  Europe  for  5  millions — 
in  Japan  for  3  millions." 


C.  M.  "Dad"  Le  Count  elevated 
to  vice-presidency 

•  Vice-President  Selected 

President  Edward  Harms  intro- 
duced newly  chosen  vice  president 
C.  M.  Le  Count,  who  took  over  the 
gavel  as  chairman  of  the  day. 

Guest  speaker  Frank  H.  Beckman 


gave  his  audience  a  rapid-fire  ac- 
count of  his  journeyings  through 
India.  The  subject  was  fascinating, 
and  prolonged  applause  was  substan- 
tial evidence  of  the  way  his  hearers 
felt  about  speaker  Beckman's  re- 
marks. 

•  Harbor  Engineer  Addresses  Club 

Frank  White,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  will 
address  the  club  at  the  Tuesday, 
March  23,  meeting.  This  promises  to 
be  a  banner  day.  Joseph  A.  Moore, 
Jr.,  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
day. 


New  Committees 

Committees  for  1937  as  appointed 
by  President  Harms  are: 

Entertainment:  Bryant  O'Conner, 
Chairman;  Jerry  Lalor,  Howard  Ox- 
sen,  Dick  Glissman,  Ben  McFeeley, 
Bern  DeRochie,  Hugh  Brown,  P.  M. 
Paulsen,  Jack  Presser,  E.  A.  Wil- 
liams. 

Finance:  C.  E.  Finney,  Chairman; 
George  E.  Swett,  Erik  Krag. 

Auditing:  Fletcher  Monson,  Chair- 
man; John  Parker,  N.  0.  Gunderson. 

Membership:  Paul  Faulkner, 
Chairman;  John  Bolger,  James 
Rolph,  III.,  Jim  Vizzard,  Henry  Bar- 
bieri,  Charles  Lowe,  Abe  Marks,  Les 
Kerdel. 

Golf:  Syd  Livingston,  Chairman; 
Arthur  Donnelly,  Vernon  Showell, 
Russell  Haviside,  Julian  Arntz,  Edw. 
Egbert,  Vincent  Morabito. 

Legislative:  L.  L.  Westling,  Chair- 
man; David  Dickie,  Charles  Rogan, 
J.  Gisler,  J.  A.  Thomson,  S.  E.  Allen. 

Navy:  Walter  J.  Walsh,  Chairman; 
Commodore  Geo.  Bauer,  Henry  Gel- 
haus. 

Schoolship:  Capt.  Dave  Castle, 
Chairman;  Dr.  A.  A.  O'Neill,  Capt. 
L.  M.  Edelman.  Jos.  P.  Dolan,  Edwin 
Forrest,  P.  N.  Harding. 


Capt.  John  Moreno 
New  Pilot 

Commissionei 

Recently  appointed  by  Governoii 
Frank  H.  Merriam,  Captain  John  G 
Moreno  is  one  of  the  three  men  oi 
the  San  Francisco  Bar  Pilot  Com 
mission,  succeeding  Captain  Fran 
cis  Edwards,  who  recently  passec 
away. 

Captain  Moreno  has  lived  in  San 
Francisco  for  many  years,  beginning 
his  career  on  the  West  Coast  in  1914 
as  commander  of  a  United  State? 
Army  dredge  on  the  Columbia  River. 
Two  years  later  he  went  East  to 
bring  out  the  dredge  San  Pablo,  af- 
ter which  he  saw  service  in  the  Navy 
during  the  World  War.  He  then  join 
ed  Panama  Mail  as  commander,  later 
going  with  Dollar  Line,  from  which 
he  retired  as  master  of  the  President 
Taft  several  years  ago. 

Captain  Jack  Kane  and  James 
Rolph  III  are  the  two  other  member- 
of  the  Bar  Pilot  Commission. 


McCormick  Zoo 

When  the  S.S.  West  Ivis  of  the  Pa- 
cific Argentine  Brazil  fleet  of  the 
McCormick  Steamship  Company  de- 
parted for  the  East  Coast  of  South 
America  recently,  she  had  on  board 
a  real  live  menagerie.  Enclosed  in 
strong  wooden  crates  for  safe  keep- 
ing were  two  elk  and  two  buffaloes 
from  Yellowstone  National  Park,  des- 
tination, the  zoo  at  Buenos  Aires. 
The  Argentine  Embassy  at  Wash- 
ington made  arrangements  for  for 
warding  to  the  Director  of  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens  at  Buenos  Aires. 

The  overland   trip  was   made  via 
express  in  a  baggage  car. 
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New  Packing  Firm  Announced 


Val  Savage  Heads  Up 
Engineering  Sales  Service 


Here's  "scoop"  news  for  P.M.R. 
leaders!  Val  Savage,  one  of  the  most 
popular  marine  men  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  has  just  entered  the  pack- 
ing business. 

Val  Savage  is  launching  the  new 
enterprise  under  his  own  banner, 
and  the  new  firm  name  is  Savage 
Packing  and  Engineering  Company. 
Headquarters  have  been  established 
in  New  York  City  and  branch  offices 
will  be  opened  immediately  along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  in  the  Gulf 
and  Pacific  maritime  districts  just 
as  fast  as  competent  sales  engineers 
are  secured  and  trained. 

Savage  Packing  and  Engineering 
Company  will  carry  a  complete  line 
of  metallic  and  fabric  packings,  in- 
cluding metallic  condenser  tube 
packing. 

Val  Savage  has  an  excellent  mar- 
ine background  ...  as  many  of  the 
ship  operating  personnel  know.  Both 
Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  have 
occupied  his  activities  and  his  en- 
gineering training  has  been  excep- 
tional with  the  exacting  duties  of  the 
Navy  as  the  foundation  for  years  of 
varied  duties  in  shore-side  work. 

In  interviewing  Val  on  his  new 
enterprise,  we  ferreted  out  the  fol- 
lowing  details: 

He  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Navy  in  1908,  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, served  through  the  various 
grades  and  was  commissioned.  He 
was  Chief  Engineer  of  the  U.S.S. 
Wainwright,  one  of  the  original  six 
destroyers  to  go  to  Queenstown  dur- 
ing the  World  War  and  served  con- 
tinuously until  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  he  was  made  Chief  Engineer 
of  ships  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 
Later  he  was  Engineer  Repair  Offi- 
cer for  the  9th  Squadron  Destroyers, 
which  included  nineteen  destroyers, 
one  cruiser  and  repair  ship. 

He  resigned  from  the  United  States 
Navy  and  became  Supervisor  of  Re- 
pairs, both  deck  and  engineering,  at 
Fletcher's  Drydock  until  they  merged 
with  the  United.  For  the  next  three 


Val  Savage. 


years,  he  supervised  repairs,  both 
deck  and  engineering,  for  the  Eu- 
reka Marine  Company.  For  the  past 
five  years,  he  has  had  charge  in  the 
New  York  area  of  marine  sales  and 
service  for  one  of  the  leading  pack- 
ing concerns,  namely.  Crane  Packing 
Company. 

During  his  first  years  in  the  Navy, 
Val  was  the  proud  defender  of  the 
lightweight  belt.  We  venture  to  say 
many  of  his  friends  do  not  know  of 
his  "leather-pushing"  record  .  .  .  nor 
of  his  football  triumphs.  Yes,  sir! 
Val  was  the  official  signal  caller  on 
the  famous  Pennsylvania  team  .  .  . 
a  quarter-backing  general  in  the  days 
when  the  boys  were  plenty  rough. 

And  here  is  another  characteristic 
slant:  for  two  years  he  was  French 
interpreter  in  the  service  at  Con- 
stantinople, swapping  "parley  vous" 
with  the  best  of  them. 

Val  still  finds  time  to  indulge  his 
hobbies,  despite  his  busines.s  activi- 
ties which  have  made  him  one  of  the 
big  city's  best  "gang-plank  climbers." 


For  example:  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Hoboken  Lions  Club  ...  an 
active  worker  with  the  New  York 
Propeller  Club  ...  a  golfer  who 
thinks  nothing  of  breaking  120 
(which  isn't  bad  business  at  25  cents 
per  hole — if  you  select  your  oppon- 
ents with  a  surveyor's  eye!) 

Val  belongs  to  golf  clubs  we  can't 
even  pronounce  .  .  .  Yountakah  Coun- 
try Club,  f'rinstance!  And  at  the 
Forsgate  Country  Club,  where  he 
also  pays  dues,  you'll  find  him  most 
any  Sunday  playing  his  consistent, 
steady,  non-erratic  game  .  .  .  break- 
ing 120's  all  over  the  lot. 

It's  a  great  business  which  Val 
Savage  and  his  associates  are 
launching.  They  know  their  product 
is  right  and  they  have  what  it  takes 
to  render  intelligent  engineering  ser- 
vice to  the  American  ship  operator. 
Pacific  Marine  Review  joins  with  his 
many  friends  in  wishing  Val  well  in 
his  new  venture.  Leadership  of  a 
man  of  his  character,  personality, 
and  training  spells  success. 
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Bilge  Club  ''Ruckus" 

Looks  like  big  doings  down  San 
Pedro  way!  We've  just  received  this 
enticing  announcement: 

"The  Ninth  Annual 
BILGE  CLUB  BANQUET 
San  Pedro,  California 
Will    be   launched   on   the    sea    of 
Good    Fellowship,    which    is    always 
kept  calm  and  peaceful  at  this  har- 
bor   by   the    Fraternity    and    Confi- 
dence of  the  Bilge  Club  membership. 
The  Place 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles 
The  Date 
Saturday  Evening,  April  a,  1937 
The  Time 
Seven  Bells  (7:30  p.m.) 
(Bar  pilots  available  at  6:30  p.m.) 
Having  proven  to  the  satisfaction 
of    the    examining    board    that    you 
have  recognized  capabilities  in  some 
capacity  which  goes  to  make  the  ag- 
gregate of  marine    activities  in  our 
port,  and  being  known  never  to  fal- 
ter at  any  undertaking  to  which  you 
have  been  assigned,  you  are  hereby 
commanded  to  report  at  the  time  and 
place  above  specified. 

Kindly  fill  out  the  enclosed  appli- 
cation for  reservations  immediately 
and  return  with  check  payable  to  J. 
J.  Buntin,  Secretary,  Box  98,  Termi- 
nal Island,  California. 
Admission:  $5.00  Formal 

Reservations  Closed  March  31,  1937" 


I.  M.  M.  Appoints 
Victor  Freeze 

Victor  J.  Freeze  has  been  appoint- 
ed general  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company,  announces  Basil  Harris, 
vice  president  of  the  company.  The 
•  appointment  was  made  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy left  by  the  death  of  Frank  A. 
Ryan  on  February  23. 

Freeze  has  been  in  the  shipping 
business  since  1918,  when  he  joined 
the  freight  department  of  Furness, 
Withy  &  Co.  in  Baltimore,  his  native 
city,  and  was  assistant  freight  traf- 
fice  manager  under  Ryan  from  Aug- 
ust last  till  the  time  of  the  latter's 
death.  He  was  Baltimore  traffic 
manager  for  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping   Board    for    two    years,    being 


transferred  in  1922  to  Washington 
to  direct  operation  of  Shipping  Board 
vessels  in  the  long  voyage  trades 
from  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
ports.  He  came  to  New  York  in  192'4 
to  take  over  the  duties  of  traffic 
manager  of  all  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  services  out  of  North  At- 
lantic ports,  leaving  the  post  in  1927 
to  become  traffic  manager  of  the 
Roosevelt  Steamship  Company.  When 
the  company  merged  with  I.  M.  M.  in 
1931,  Freeze  continued  as  traffic 
manager  of  all  the  American  Pioneer 
Line's  cargo  and  passenger  services 
to  India,  Australia,  and  the  Far 
East. 

He  will  direct  all  the  freight  oper- 
ations of  United  States  Lines,  Pana- 
ma Pacific  Line,  and  American  Pio- 
neer Line,  as  general  freight  traffic 
manager  for  I.  M.  M. 


J.  A.  Dwyer  Appointed  Crane 
District  Manager 

On  March  1,  1937,  J.  A.  Dwyer. 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  branch 
of  Crane  Co.  becomes  district  man- 
ager of  all  Crane  branches  in  the 
Eastern  territory,  including  all  of 
the  New  England  states,  in  addition 
to  metropolitan  New  York,  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
A  total  of  eighteen  Crane  establish- 
ments thus  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Mr.  Dwyer,  whose  headquart- 
ers will  be  at  the  company's  New 
York  branch. 

H.  S.  Officer,  manager  of  the  New- 
ark branch,  succeeds  Mr.  Dwyer  at 
Philadelphia,  and  J.  H.  Geiss  moves 
from  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Officer  as  manager  at 
Newark. 


^S  THE  ROUTE  OF 

RomnncE  /U^^cnuFORniR 

^      WnEUIVQRK 


Once  again  Grace  Line  "Santa"  ships 
sail    direct    from    San    Francisco    and    Los 
Angeles.  Each  fortnight  one  of  these  superb  i 
liners,  offering  unduplicated  luxuries,  cruises  ^ 
the  "Route  of  Romance"  through  the  sunny 
Spanish  Americas. 

All  outside  rooms,  each  with  private  fresh 
water  bath  .  .  .  largest  outdoor  tiled  swim-  \ 
ming  pool  on  any  American  ships  .  .  .  Din  ; 
ing  Room  amidship,  on  the  Promenade  deck, 
with  roll-back  ceiling  .  .  .  Dorothy  Gray: 
Beauty  Salon  .  .  .  gymnasium      .  .  pre-re- 
lease movies  .  .  .  nightly  dancing. 
Sail  from  San  Francisco  alternate  Fridays  .  . 
Los  Angeles  alternate  Saturdays. 
Consult  your  travel  agent  or 

GRACE  LINE 


2  Pine  Street 


Sao  Fraticisco 
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Synfhex  Red  Lead  Primer  [Q.  D.) 
Anti-Corrosive 
Anti-Fouling 
"       White  Enamel-Non-Bilge 

(O.S.  &  I.S.) 
"       Cabin  Enamels  (Q.  D.) 

Mast  Colors,  Hull  Black 
"       Boottopping,  etc. 


Synthex  Marine  Spar  Varnishes 
and  Yacht  White  Enamel 

Aluminum  Enamel 

Flat  White  {Inside  &  Outside) 

A  specialized  finish  for  each 
paintable  surface. 


Pacific    Marine    Finishes    have    been    used    successfully   for    years   hy  most  of  the  important  steamship   companies.   Each  repre- 
sents a  specially  developed  product  for  a  specific  purpose.  Quality — not  price — is  the  objective  of  our  Research  Department. 


M.   DuCOMMUN 
Priiidtnt 


San     Francisco     and     Berkeley 


.   B.   ROBERTSON 
Vie*   Pr«iid«nt 


V 


AC-REL 
ALVE. 

PAT.  DEC.  31,1935 
No.  2,026,163 


EFFICIENT   PROTECTION 

AGAINST 

FIRE  AND  EXPLOSIONS 
EXCESSIVE  TANK  PRESSURES 
ENTRANCE  OF  WATER 
EVAPORATION   LOSSES 


Weight  Loaded  Vacuum   and   Relief 
Valves  for  Tank  Vessels 

Superior  Characteristics   Include: 

Corrosion  Resistance — Simplicity — Reliability — Opening 
at  Designed  Pressures — No  Repairs.  Made  in  Atmos- 
pheric (Illustrated)  and  Enclosed  Patterns.  Over  1700  in 
use  on  125  oil  tank  vessels  under  supervision  of  U.  S. 
Inspection,     American     Bureau     and     Lloyd's     Register. 

Mechanical   Marine   Company 

17  Battery  Place        NEW  YORK         Whitehall  4-0158 


FREQUENT  SAILINGS 

KEEP  YOUR  CARGOES  MOVING  OVER 

THE  BIG  4  TRADE  ROUTES 

1  Pacific  Coastwise  Service.  Twice  a  week  McCor- 
•  mick  has  regular  and  frequent  sailings  between 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 
ty  Pacific-North  Atlantic  Service.  Weekly  sailings 
^*  are  provided  from  Albany,  Brooklyn,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Norfolk  to  all  Pacific  Coast 
ports.  Eastbound  sailings  are  on  a  ten-day  frequency. 
o  Pacific- West  Indies  Service.  Fortnightly  sailings 
*^'  are  available  from  Pacific  Coast  ports  direct  to 
San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico,  as  well 
as  to  other  West  Indies  ports  by  transshipment  at 
San  Juan. 

/I  Pacific-Argentine-Brazil  Line.  (U.  S.  Mail  Steam- 
^^*  ers — Passenger  Accommodations.)  Sailings  fort- 
nightly between  Pacific  Coast  ports  and  the  East 
Coast  of  South  America,  including  Port  of  Spain, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Montevideo. 
Perishable  cargoes  are  protected  in  McCormick's 
refrigerated  vessels. 

These  frequent  sailings  plus  superior  McCormick 
terminal  facilities  and  McCormick-trained  men  offer 
you  speed  in  the  handling  of  your  important  cargoes. 


YOUR    NEXT       SHIPMENT    VIA    McCORMICK 


M'Came/fS 


461    Market   Street,    S.in   Francisco 
DOugLis  2561 


STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


KI]\XEY  CARGO  PUMPS: 

1.  Available  in  any  size  desired  up  to  3000  g.p.m. 
or  2100  bbl.  per  hr.  in  either  the  rotating  plunger 
or  Heliquad   models. 

2.  Deliver  their  rated  capacity  so  cargoes  are  un- 
loaded  on  tinne. 

3.  Strip  tanks  clean  so  you  are  paid  for  the  oil  you 
transport. 

4.  Deliver  a  non-pulsating  stream — thus  avoiding  hose 
trouble,  pipe  line  surges  and  the  resulting  loss  in 
carrying  capacity. 

20  year  service  records  on  cargoes  from  gasoline  to 
molasses  and  asphalt  prove  the  reliability  of  Kinney 
Pumps  for  this  duty. 

WRITE   FOR  BULLETINS 

*  K  I  X  X  E  Y  * 

MANUFACTIJRIXG    CO. 

3554  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


King-KnlqhtCo. 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


1333  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
LOS  ANSELES 


NEW    YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Yc 


ou  can 
depend  on 
A-E-CO  GEAR 


y2i*vm>x*  7»£ 


^[  You  can  depend  on  any 

y^'^j^ija^n  A-E-CO  auxiliary  —  for 
•^-iiSTJiail  the  name  "A-E-CO"  on 
windlass,  steering  gear,  gypsey,  capstan  or  hoist 
stands  for  80  years  of  experience,  80  years  of  re- 
liability In  fair  weather  and  foul  at  sea  or  on 
inland  waterways.  Follow  the  tide  to  A-E-CO  as 
have  these  vessels  recently:  PAN  AMOCO,  PAN 
AMERICAN,  MOBILOIL  and  MOBILGAS  by  Sun 
Shipbuilding  and  CHAHSEVAR  (the  yacht  built 
in  Holland  for  the  Shah  of  Persia).  Specify 
A-E-CO! 

Your   request  will   bring  further  Information   and 
a  catalog. 

AMERICAN   ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
2450  Aramingo  Avenue,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

San    Francisco    Representative: 
Hough  &  Egbert,  Inc.,  519  Robert  Dollar  BIdg. 


A-E^CO  MARINE 

/-/  u  X.  iliaries 


STEERING   GEARS  .  WINCHES  ■  WINDLASSES 
CAPSTANS   -GYPSEYS  -  TOWING    MACHINES 


Texaco  Official  Visits  Coast 

J.  G.  Van  Santwood,  Manager  of  Marine  Sales  for  the 
United  States  for  the  Texas  Company,  was  a  recent  visi- 
tor to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  spent  some  very 
active  days  with  Fred  J.  Cordall,  territorial  marine  rep- 
resentative of  the  Texas  organization. 

While  in  the  San  Francisco  district,  Mr.  Van  Sant- 
wood was  particularly  impressed  with  the  yacht  har- 
bors around  San  Francisco  Bay.  His  inspection  tour  in- 
cluded the  various  small  boat  areas  .  .  .  Monterey,  Santa 
Cruz,  the  Bay  yacht  harbors,  and  as  far  north  as  Pitts- 
burg, Calif. 

Fred  Cordall  made  a  competent  guide.  The  Texas 
Company  is  particularly  interested  in  this  classifica- 
tion of  the  marine  market  and  maintains  bunkering  fa- 
cilities in  all  of  these  districts  for  pleasure  craft  and 
commercial  boats.  One  of  the  valuable  services  the 
company  is  rendering  is  the  issuing  of  cruising  charts 
of  Bay  and  inland  water  localities.  These  charts  are 
available  to  boat  operators  through  Mr.  Cordall's  office 
with  the  Texas  Company  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Van  Santwood  included  a  thorough  inspection-  of 
the  Los  Angeles  harbor  and  Southern  California  mari- 
time districts  before  returning  to  his  headquarters  in 
New  York. 


New  Terminal  Official.  Eugene  L.  Harold,  formerly 
of  Seattle,  has  been  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  chain  of  Tidewater  Terminals,  with  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia.  This  chain  consists  of  Norfolk  Tide- 
water Terminals,  Inc.,  in  Norfolk,  Va.;  Newark  Tide- 
water Terminal,  Inc.,  at  Newark,  N.  J.;  Lincoln  Tide- 
water Terminals,  Inc.,  in  New  York,  N.Y. ;  and  Boston 
Tidewater  Terminal,  Inc.,  in  Boston,  Mass. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Harold  was  engaged  in  the  in- 
surance business  in  Texas,  and  returned  to  the  West 
Coast  to  join  his  father,  who  is  Pacific  Northwest  man- 
ager of  the  Fire  Companies  Adjustment  Bureau  and 
well  known  among  shipping,  lumber,  and  canning  in- 
dustries. Later  he  was  for  many  years  associated  with 
motor  truck  transportation  concerns  operating  in  the 
East. 

The  chain  of  Tidewater  Terminals  is  now  headed  by 
Walter  B.  McKinney,  since  the  death  of  its  former  pres- 
ident, Harvey  C.  Miller. 


New  Grace  Appointment.  Captain  William  C.  Renaut 
has  been  appointed  as  assistant  port  captain  and  re- 
lieving master  for  the  Grace  Line  at  New  York. 

Captain  Nilsen,  who  is  regularly  in  command  of  the 
Santa  Lucia,  was  off  on  vacation  during  the  last  two 
voyages  and  Captain  Renaut  was  master.  During  his 
first  two  weeks  ashore  Ca"ptain  Renaut  will  relieve 
Captain  Thomas  Blau,  Grace  Line  port  captain,  who  is 
planning  a  busman's  holiday.  He  is  going  to  Florida 
by  boat. 

On  Captain  Blau's  return.  Captain  Renaut  will  assist 
him  in  the  multiple  duties  connected  with  the  Grace 
Line  fleet  and  the  three  North  River  piers.  He  also  will 
relieve  other  masters  for  vacations. 
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Nickel  Steel  Specified 

for  Ship's  Hull  Rivets 

In  view  of  the  acceptance  by  the  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping,  and  by  Lloyds'  Register,  of  low  carbon 
IVa  per  cent  nickel  steel  specifications  for  rivets  used 
in  ship  hulls,  a  discussion  of  the  qualities  of  this  steel 
which  render  it  suitable  for  this  application  should  be 
nf  interest. 

Rivets  of  S.A.E.  steel  2115  possess  especial  advan- 
tages for  use  in  ship  hull  construction.  Their  advan- 
tages, compared  with  rivets  of  carbon  steel  and  higher 
alloyed  steels,  may  be  listed  as  follows:  Physical  pro- 
perties superior  to  carbon  steel  with  similar  driving 
properties;  absence  of  excessive  scaling;  corrosion-re- 
sistance superior  to  that  possessed  by  carbon  steel;  and 
excellent  working  properties. 

The  following  minimum  requirements  have  been  set 
for  bars  from  which  rivets  of  this  material  are  to  be 
formed  in  Recommended  Railroad  Specification  No.  9 
of  The  International  Nickel  Company,  covering  "High 
Strength  Rivets." 

Sitt  Size 

Up  to  1"  l"-2" 

Min.  Min. 

Tensile  Strength,  Ibs./sq.  in 65,000  60,000 

Yield  Point  45,000  40,000 

Elongation  (in  2") 28%  25% 

Reduction  of  Area  55%  50% 

A  more  usual  set  of  requirements  for  rivet  materials 
is  as  follows: 

Ultimate  Strength  55-65,000  Ibs./sq.  in 

Yield  Point  50  per  cent  of  ultimate 

Elongation  in  8"  1,500,000/ultimate 

Bend  tests  were  carried  out  in  which  the  %",  Vs" 
and  1'  rods  were  bent  cold  on  themselves  without  fail- 
ure or  cracking.  These  bend  tests  were  then  repeated, 
using  rods  %",  Vs"  and  1"  which  had  been  heated  to 
1650  deg.  F.  and  air  cooled.  In  these  tests  also  no  fail- 
ures or  cracking  occurred. 

To  further  investigate  the  possibility  that  a  temper 
brittleness  could  be  induced  in  this  material,  bars  of 
%",  %  "  and  1"  were  heated  to  a  dull  red  (estimated 
1,000  deg.  F.)  and  quenched  in  water.  They  were  then 
bent  180  deg.  flat  on  themselves  with  no  failures  and 
no  signs  of  cracks. 

Six  inch  rivets  were  formed  from  %",  % '  and  1" 
rods  and  the  shanks  bent  cold  180  deg.  flat  on  them- 
selves with  no  failure  or  signs  of  cracks.  A  second  set 
of  these  rivets  was  heated  to  1650  deg.  F.,  cooled  in 
air  and  then  the  shanks  were  bent  cold  180  deg.  flat 
on  themselves  with  the  same  good  results. 

Hot  driving  tests  were  conducted,  in  which  it  was 
specified  that  the  heads  of  the  rivets  should  be  in- 
creased two  and  one  half  times  the  shank  diameter. 
The  actual  increase  obtained  was  greater  than  two  and 
one  half  times,  yet  no  failures  occurred. 

Shearing  tests  of  riveted  joints,  made  by  the  Ameri- 
(Pagc   59,   Please) 


E  VIKING  ROTARY  PUMP . 


Viking  Pumps  for  MARINE  SERVICE  arc 
available  in  a  host  of  styles,  capacities  and  drive 
arrangements  .  .  .  they  offer  unequalled  perform 
ance,  made  possible  with  Viking's  famous  pat 
ented  principle  "A  Gear  Within  A  Gear"  . 
composed  of  only  "two  moving  parts"  it  estab- 
lishes a  new  high  in  years  of  service  ...  a  new 
low  in  reduction  of  operating  costs.  We  can't  tell 
the  whole  story  here,  so  we  suggest  that  you 
write  for  complete  information  .  .  .  bulletins  and 
price  list  furnished  at  your  request. 

Diurict   Office: 

20J8  So.  Sania  Fe  Avenue,   LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Pacific   Coaat    Diatributora: 

DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO. 

61    Beak  Street,   SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 


oa 


VIKING  PUMP  COMPANY 

Cedar   Falls,   Iowa 


HAVISIDE 
COMPANY 

Largest  Commercial  Heavy- 
lifting  and  Salvage  Barges 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  .... 

Four  Derrick  Barges     -     -     Capacity  up  to  100  tons 
Submarine  Diving 

SHIP    CHAN  DLERS 

Specialists:  Yacht  Sails  and  Yacht  Rigging 
Complete  stock  of  yacht  and  motorboat  supplies 


Agcnta  for 

Coliunbia    Steel    Co.'a    Producta     (Subsidiary  U.    S.     Steel    Corporalioa) 

American   Marine   Paint  Co.  Jeffrey'a    Marine   Gluea 

Tubba  Supercore  and   Manila    Rope  Stratford's   Beat   Oakum 

HAVISIDE  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
56-62   Steuart    Street      •    ■    -      Phone   EXbrook   0064 


APRIL,     1937 
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DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


A»«REFRicEiRi6«si5vKB 


•transpacific 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  Manila,  FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  Colombo,  and  round-the-world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

•  ATLANTIC-FAR  EAST 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Honolulu  to  New 
York  and  *Boston. 
*Transhipment  New  York. 

•  MEDITERRANEAN  -  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria, 
Naples,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo  destined 
Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to 
San  Francisco  transhipment. 

•  ROUND-THE-WORLD 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New 
York,  Havana,  Colon,  Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Bombay, 
Suez,  Port  Said,  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, thence  New  York. 

•trans-pacific  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

TRI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  Manila, 
Cavite,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  other  ports  as  inducement 
offers. 

•  intercoastal 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    San    Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  New  York. 

Cargo  destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland,  Portland, 

Seattle    or    Vancouver    subject    to    San    Francisco 

transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines 
Inc.,  Ltd. 

Robert  Dollar  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  -  DAvenport  6000 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


OFFICES  a:  AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


Bass-Hueter 
Marine 
Finishes 

NOW  OFFER  AN 
IMPROVED  LINE 
AND  AN  EVEN 
WIDER  RANGE 
OF  POPULAR 
MARINE  COLORS 


Mast  Paints 

Funnel  Colors 

Signal  Colors 

Deck  Paints 

Engine  Room  Paints 

Hull  Paints 

Hold  Paints 

Boot-toppings 

Metal  Primers 

Whites 

Varnishes 

Decorative  Enamels 
and  other  related 
maritime  products. 


NATIONAL  LEAD 
MPAN  Y 
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Nickel  Steel  Rivets 

(Continued  from  Page  57) 

can  Locomotive  Company,  show  that  the  shearing 
strength  of  the  nickel  steel  rivets  is  about  40/50  per 
tent  higher  than  that  of  the  customary  carbon  steel 
rivets,  calculated  on  the  nominal  cross-sectional  area 
of  the  rivets. 

#  Driving  Properties. 

Rivets  of  S.A.E.  2115  can  be  handled,  heated  and 
driven  in  the  identical  manner  used  for  carbon  steel 
rivets.  To  test  this,  rivets  of  S.A.E.  2115  steel  were 
mixed  with  carbon  steel  rivets  and  the  practical  rivet- 
ers did  not  detect  any  difference. 

9  Corrosion  Resistance. 

The  corrosion  of  the  countersunk  heads  of  rivets  in 
tankers  first  suggested  that  rivets  of  S.A.E.  2115  would 
be  an  advantage  in  ship  construction.  Apparently  the 
countersunk  head  of  carbon  steel  rivets  is  less  "noble" 
than  the  ship  plate,  so  that  there  is  an  accelerated 
attack  upon  the  head.  The  S.A.E.  2115  steel  is  more 
"noble"  than  ship  plate,  so  that  corrosion  is  turned 
from  the  rivet  to  the  plate  when  the  two  are  in  con- 
junction, yet  the  potential  is  not  sufficiently  high  to 
cause  appreciable  accelerated  corrosion  of  the  plate. 
The  ratio  of  plate  area  to  rivet  area  is  so  great  as  to 
further  minimize  any  harmful  effects  of  the  difference 
in  potential  upon  the  plate. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  nickel  steel  plate  and  rivets 
in  contact  with  carbon  steel  plate  has  been  carried  out 
at  the  Research  Laboratories  of  The  International  Nic- 
kel Company,  by  measuring  the  potential  of  two  steel 
ship  plates  at  the  end  of  five  days  exposure  to  aerated 
3  per  cent  sodium  chloride  solution,  using  a  saturated 
calomel  half  cell  as  reference  electrode.  The  results 
were  as  follows: 

Plain  Steel  0.704  volts 

2.16  per  cent  Nickel  Steel  0.614  volts 

Difference  0.09    volts, 

plain  steel  being  anodic  to  the  nickel  steel.  This  differ- 
ence in  potential,  although  very  small,  was  always  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  favor  longer  life  of  nickel  steel 
used  as  rivets  in  comparison  with  carbon  steel  rivets. 
A  more  nearly  practical  test  was  run  by  exposing  a 
portion  of  a  ship  plate  totally  submerged  in  the  brack- 
ish water  of  Kill  van  Kull  at  Bayonne,  N.J.  This  plate 
carried  two  plain  rivets  and  two  nickel  steel  rivets 
(1.9  per  cent  nickel)  which  were  threaded  at  the  end 
so  that  they  could  be  bolted  to  the  plate  and  removed 
for  weighing.  The  plate  and  rivets  had  been  cleaned 
of  all  scale  and  paint  before  exposure.  The  results  of 
the  weight  loss  measurements  were  as  follows: 

RivM  ISfac^id  Avcraiie  Lou  in  Wt.  Ptndration 
mR./sq.dm./day  Ins. /year 

Carbon  Steel  rivets 54  0.010 

2  per  cent  Nickel  rivets  ..  21  0.004 

(Duration  of  test,  177  days) 
In  examining  the  plate  and  rivets  at  the  end  of  the 
test  no  evidence  of  accelerated  corrosion  due  to  gal- 
vanic action  was  detected. 


NEW  REFERENCE 

MANUAL  GIVES 

CONDENSER  DATA 


"The  Condenser  Tube  Manual",  a  new 
reference  work  for  condenser  users, 
contains  a  wealth  of  inforraation,  con- 
veniently arranged,  on  the  design  and 
application  of  condenser,  heat  exchang- 
er, and  sugar  tubes.  The  manual  clearly 
explains  the  known  causes  of  tube  cor- 
rosion and  failure,  and  discusses  the 
effects  of  water  supply,  seasonal,  and 
temperature  variations.  It  lists  the  chief 
alloys  used  in  condenser  tubes,  and  grives 
their  general  specifications,  their  advan- 
tages, and  their  limitations.  Dimensions, 
weights  and  technical  data  for  condenser 
tubes  are  presented  in  tabular  form. 

A  section  of  the  booklet  is  devoted  to 
engineering  design  data  for  steam  con- 
densers, including  curves  which  are  used 
as  a  basis  for  design  by  leading  manu- 
facturers of  condenser  and  heat  ex- 
changer equipment.  Another  section 
gives  information  on  the  use  of  brass, 
copper  pipe  and  copper  water  tube  for 
conveying  liquids,  paper  pulp,  and  com- 
pressed air. 

This  concise  and  useful  handbook  of 
condenser  tube  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Bridgeport 
Brass  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


RIDGEPORT  BRASS 


Galley  Floor  Safety 

on  the  "^eew  Mary".  . . 


Alundum  Aggregate 
in  Terr azzo 


THE  latest  in  design — the  latest  in  ma- 
terials— that's  the  keynote  of  the"Queen 
"Mary."  So  the  builders  selected  a  modern 
material  for  the  galley  floors — Alundum 
Aggregate  in  terrazso.  This  combination 
gives  a  surface  that  is  permanently  non- 
slip — wet  or  dry. 

This  non'slip  terrazzo  flooring  was  used 
for  other  places,  too,  aboard  this  great 
Cunard'White  Star  vessel — places  used  by 
passengers  and  crew. 


Write  for  Catalog  C  which 

gives  full  information  about 

Alundum    Aggregate    for 

terrazzo. 


NORTON    COMPANY 

Worcester,  Mass. 


ALUNDUM    AGGREGATE 

for  Hon. Slip  Terrazzo  Floors 

—A      NORTON      FLOORS      PRODUCT— 
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Once  More  ... 

Let's  Kill  The  PettengiU  Bill 

House  Resolution  1668  (the  PettengiU  Bill),  whid; 
would,  if  enacted  into  law,  repeal  the  long  and  shori 
haul  clause  of  the  Transportation  Act,  is  up  again  foi 
consideration  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  re 
cent  meeting  of  Congressmen  opposed  to  this  measurt 
appointed  a  steering  committee  of  seven  to  managt 
the  opposition  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  This  commit 
tee  was  composed  of:  Congressmen  Walter  M.  Pierce 
Oregon,  chairman;  John  Rankin,  Mississippi;  Francis 
Culkin,  New  York;  D.  Worth  Clark,  Idaho;  Jerry  J. 
O'Connell,  Montana;  Henry  C.  Luckey,  Nebraska;  and 
Clifford  Hope,  Kansas. 

This  committee  prepared  and  issued  a  statement  or. 
the  PettengiU  Bill,  together  with  a  summary  of  cer- 
tain testimony  thereon.  The  following  is  abstracted 
from  this  document.  The  subheads  are  our  own. 

#The  Bill  Is  Discriminatory 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  bill  appears  to  be 
the  answer  of  the  Wall  Street  owners  of  railway  stocks 
and  bonds  to  the  development  of  waterways  and  motor 
trucking.  It  has,  apparently,  resulted  from  determina- 
tion to  prevent  the  benefits  of  progress  in  transporta- 
tion from  accruing  to  producers,  who  are  now  feeling 
some  relief  on  account  of  competition  of  trucks  and 
waterways. 

Opponents  are  convinced  that  this  bill,  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  open  the  way  for  further  discrimina- 
tion against  the  inland  farmers,  merchants,  and  ship- 
pers, who  bear,  equally  with  others,  the  costs  of  State 
and  National  Governments. 

It  is  opposed  by  most  of  the  interior  country,  it  is 
opposed  by  the  beneficiaries  of  our  great  waterways 
program,  it  is  opposed  by  whose  who  live  at  tidewater 
and  are  dependent  upon  the  protection  of  water-borne 
traffic. 

It  is  favored  and  promoted  by  a  certain  geographical 
section  which  seeks  unfair  advantage,  and,  most 
strangely,  by  most  railway  laborers  who  have  been 
misled  into  the  belief  that  this  legislation  would  result 
in  increased  employment  and  wages. 

•  History  Of  Legislation 

A  half  century  ago  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enacted  a  law  creating  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. That  law  resulted  from  the  demands  of  farm- 
ers, shippers,  and  merchants  who  were  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  injustice  of  railway  rates,  an  injustice 
similar  to  that  proposed  under  the  pending  legislation. 
The  original  act  has  beeji  amended  several  times,  al- 
ways to  strengthen  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  of 
the  Transportation  Act. 

Whether  transportation  lines  should  have  a  right  to 
charge  more  for  a  short  haul  than  for  a  long  haul,  over 
the  same  lines  going  in  the  same  direction,  has  been  a 
mooted  question  ever  since  the  railroads  came  into  ex- 
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In  Addition  to  STOPPING  Leakase  in 
Caulked  Decks  thru  Installation  of 

CASE  WEATHER  DECK  COVERING 

We  are  also  prepared  to  insulate  against  heat  and  cold  on  all 
interior  surfaces  in  crew  quarters  with  Case  Cork  Mastex,  and 
install  Magnestte,  Case  Mastex  or  Tile  for  protection  of  floors. 


7ih  and  Daggett  Streets 


L.   S.  CASE,  Inc.,  San   Frantisio 


Phone:   HEmlock  7821 


BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  BOILEBS 

Extra  Values  to  Ship  Owners  and  Builders 

In  DESIGN  In  TRIAL  RUNS  In  CONTINUOUS 

Experience  SERVICE 

Frequently 
Saves 
Money 


Seattle 


Marine 
Boilers 

for 
Marine 
Service 

The  BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  COMPANY,  New  York 

Pacific  Coast  Offices: 

450  Mission  Street     -     San  Francisco 

Portland 


Regular  Visits 

of  B  &  W 

Service 

Men 


Los  Angeles 


555 
ROOMS 
BATHS 


Famous 

from 

Coast 

to 

Coast 

for 

Good 

Fooa 


Visit  the  "TAVERN" 

a    quiet   retreat — tucked    ewey 

In  the  rear  of  the  lobby. 


In  Los  Angeles 
it's  the 

AiCfTEl 

CLARK 


Downtown — 5th  and  Hill— directly  opposite  the  Subway  TernDinal. 
The  most  convenient  .  .  .  the  best  acconnmodations  .  .  .  the  finest 
meals  in  Southern  California.  Easy  chairs,  sleep-inspiring  beds, 
large  rooms  with  luxurious  fittings.  Unsurpassed  service  is  yours  at 
amazingly  low  cost. 

Personal   Management  of  P.   G.  B.   MORRISS 


Contributing  to  your  overhead  economies, 

PLYMOUTH 

RO*    E  •  •  •  offers  longer  life 
/13\o>»  *"**  greater  depend- 

^^'^^^^\         ability  in  hard  service 

'^^^^        passable   QUALITY 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 

NORTH       PLVMOUTH     •      MASS 


AN  AID  TO  NAVIGATION 

In  fog,  mist  or  at  night,  it  is  a  great 

advantage  to  be  able  to 

READ  THE  LOG 

IN  THE  CHART  ROOM 

by  means  of 

Walker's 

"TRIDENT"  ELECTRIC 

Ship-Log 

This    is    an    accurate    and    rehable    instrument   which    is    fast 
becoming  a  standard  equipment  in  all  modern  vessels. 

S^'^^!}'t±Zt  rhos.Walkerf&  Son,  Ltd.. 


Nautical  Instrument 
Dealers. 


c8,  O.ford  Strttl.Nl/'Birm.nfham.   En{. 

'  TW 


THE 


« 


Arcform^^  Ships  at  Sea 

These  vessels  have  proved  themselves  in  actual  performance 
the  most   efficient  and   economical   ships   of  their    class   in 

operation  today. 

The   Masters   and   Officers    of    the   three    "Arcform"    cargo 

vessels    at    sea    report    their    behaviour    is    consistently 

EXCELLENT  and  especially  so  IN  BAD  WEATHER. 

The   Steel  Hatches  fitted  in   these   vessels   have  given    the 

utmost  satisfaction  and  are  unquestionably  an  additional 

source  of  safety  against  foundering. 

Sir  Joseph  W.  Isherwood  &  Co.,  Ltd 


4  Lloyd's  Avenue 
London     :     E.C.3 


New  York  :  U.S.A. 
17      Battery      Place 


LAMBIE  PROPELLERS 


Let's  Look  Into  Your 
Propulsion   Problems. 

In   All  Probability  We 

Can  Increase  the  Speed 

of  Your  Boat. 

Let  Us  Hear  From  You 


WILLIAM   LAMBIE,   Naval    Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 


Pettengill  Bill 

(Continued  from  Page  60) 

istence.  In  1920  the  present  fourth  section  of  the 
Transportation  Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress.  The 
great  Rocky  Mountain  interior  had  suffered  more  se- 
verely from  unjust  railroad  tariffs  prior  to  1920  than 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Rates  for  eastward 
shipments  of  wool  and  wheat  were  often  much  higher 
from  the  mountain  region  of  the  western  half  of  the 
United  States  than  were  the  rates  for  a  point  many 
hundreds  of  miles  farther  west.  On  the  other  hand, 
traffic  rates  for  products  of  eastern  industries  used  in 
that  great  intermountain  region  were  far  higher  than 
they  were  for  terminals  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  other 
words,  non-competitive  points  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
through-traffic  rates  from  coast  to  coast  and  then  the 
so-called  back  haul,  which  was  often  more  than  the 
entire  haul  across  the  continent. 

This  unjust  situation  was  changed  to  some  extent  17 
years  ago,  when  the  fourth  section  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  was  enacted.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  given  the  power  to  grant  fourth  section 
relief  to  transportation  lines  upon  proper  showing.  That 
relief  has  been  granted  in  many  cases  and  denied  in 
very  few.  When  denied,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  had  convincing  I'easons. 

#The  Pettengill  Bill 

One  year  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress 
known  as  the  Pettengill  bill.  It  passed  the  House,  not 
on  its  merits  but  on  account  of  propaganda  for  its  en- 
actment put  out  by  the  railroad  companies.  A  potent 
factor  in  its  success  in  the  House  was  the  support  of 
railway  labor,  based  on  a  mistaken  assumption  that 
they  were  to  have  the  cooperation  of  railway  manage- 
ment to  better  their  condition.  The  bill  died  in  the 
Senate  in  committee.  Practically  the  same  bill  is  again 
before  us.  Extensive  hearings  have  been  held  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

The  enactment  of  H.  R.  1668,  modifying  the  fourth 
section  of  the  Transportation  Act,  is  opposed  by  those 
geographical  sections  and  producing  groups,  hereto- 
fore mentioned,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  penalized 
by  heavier  freight  rates,  as  well  as  by  water  carriers, 
motor  vehicles,  and  the  beneficiaries  of  those  modes  of 
transportation. 

•  Arguments  Pro  and  Con 

Those  in  favor  of  the  bill  claim  that  its  passage 
will  enable  the  railroads  to  compete  more  freely  with 
other  forms  of  transportation  and  add  largely  to  their 
revenue  and  to  the  increase  of  wages  for  their  em- 
ployees. The  proponents  also  claim  that  the  net  earn- 
ings can  be  increased  by  taking  all  traffic  at  so-called 
out-of-pocket  costs  because  they  now  haul  many  cars 
empty.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  claim  that  its  pas- 
sage will  restore  the  conditions  that  existed  prior  to 
1920,  and  enable  the  railroads  to  levy  a  much  heavier 
tariff  to  and  from  non-competitive  points.  They  feel 
that  it  will  not  increase  employment;  that  it  may  re- 
sult in  ruining  what  competition  they  have  now  in 
(Page  65,  Please) 
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terminal  points,  and  also  the  advantages  of  develop- 
ment of  water  and  motor  transportation.  It  may  result 
in  larger  revenues  to  the  railroads,  but  if  it  does  so 
result,  that  increased  income  will  be  exacted  from  al- 
ready over-burdened  interior  points  that  are  paying 
more  than  they  ought  to  be  paying  in  traffic  rates.  Pro- 
ducers cannot  continue  to  ship  their  products  if  rates 
are  increased.  They  are  just  recovering  from  a  de 
pression  which  has  been  felt  most  severely  on  farms. 
They  bear  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  the  tax  bur- 
den. They  are  under  compulsion  of  readjustment  of 
their  agricultural  programs.  The  additional  burden 
of  the  increased  rates,  which  would  probably  result 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill,  would  place  them  in  ;i 
desperate  situation. 
9 No  New  Traffic  Created 

The  changing  of  the  present  law  by  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  1668  will  not  create  any  new  traffic.  It  must  be 
intended  to  divert  traffic  from  water  lines  and  the 
motortrucks  to  railroad  lines,  and  will  result  in  killing 
off  interior  points.  The  railroads  have  never  recog 
nized  the  necessity  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  charge. 
It  has  always  been  their  policy  to  charge  all  that  traffic 
will  bear,  with  complete  disregard  of  public  interest. 
The  only  relief  from  excessively  high  freight  rates  that 
the  country  has  had  has  been  the  competition  afforded 
by  waterways  and  motor  trucks.  The  interior  of  the 
country  found  great  relief  when  the  trucks  came  and 
were  able  to  compete  with  railway  transportation  lines 
for  traffic.  The  last  Congress  passed  legi^:lation  that 
has  tended  to  strangle  highway  transportation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  railroads.  H.  R.  1668  is  just  another 
atep  in  the  process  of  destroying  the  advantages  of 
competition  and  penalizing  interior  points. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  proposed  bill  railroad 
lines  would  be  able  to  post  their  increased  traffic  rates 
and  collect  the  same  after  30  days.  A  shipper  feeling 
aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  relief.  If  he  so  appeals,  he  will  have  to 
make  his  own  showing  before  the  Commission  and  hire 
his  own  attorney.  The  great  distance  from  the  National 
Capital  and  from  the  centers  where  hearings  are  held 
would  make  it  a  very  expensive  thing  for  the  shippers 
and  producers  to  state  their  cases.  Such  procedure 
would  make  it  practically  impossible  to  secure  justice. 
The  hearing  may  take  many  months  or  years,  during 
which  the  railroad  is  allowed  to  collect  its  higher 
tariff.  All  the  relief  to  which  the  railroad  lines  are  en- 
titled can  be  granted  under  the  present  law  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  if  lines  show  the 
necessity  of  such  relief.  This  is  surely  more  just  than 
to  have  the  burden  of  proof  placed  on  the  shipper. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  bill  which  purports 
to  place  the  burden  on  the  railway,  but  in  fact  the  bur- 
den will  be  on  the  shipper. 

Should  the  Congress  enact  this  bill  into  law,  the 
Commission  and  the  courts  must  accept  it  as  a  mandate 
from  Congress  to  construe  more  liberally  every  ques- 
tion of  tariff  rates  in  favor  of  the  railroad  companies 
and  against  the  shipper  and  the  public.  The  Commis- 
sion will  have  a  right  to  believe  that  the  Congress  seeks 
to  hamper,  kill,  and  ruin  water  and  motor-truck  trans- 
portation. 
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leader  in  every  port  of  the  Pacific  for  over  eighty  years. 
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United  States  Maritime 
Commission 

We  now  have  a  complete  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  five  men  who  now  dominate  the  Merchant 
Marine  of  America  are: 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy  (two  year  term),  chairman; 
Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land  (six  year  term)  ; 
Edward  Carleton  Moran,  Jr.  (five  year  term) ; 
Rear  Admiral  Henry  A.  Wiley  (four  year  term)  ; 
Thomas  M.  Woodward   (three  year  term)  ; 
Terms  all  date  from  March  9,  1937. 

Moran,  a  Democrat,  and  one  of  Maine's  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  is  the  youngest  of  the  group,  and 
hails  from  Rockland,  where  he  was  born  on  December 
29,  1894.  He  is  an  insurance  broker  by  profession;  was 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Maine  in  1928 
and  in  1930;  is  a  World  War  veteran;  has  served  two 
terms  in  Congress;  and  during  first  term  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Kennedy  (chairman).  Democrat,  hails  from  Boston. 
Born  September  6,  1888,  he  was  educated  in  public 
schools  and  graduated  from  Harvard  (A.B.),  1912. 
Has  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  business,  as  shown  by 
his  record.  1914-17,  president  Columbia  Trust  Co.; 
1917-19,  assistant  general  manager,  Fore  River  Plant, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.;  1919-1924,  manager, 
Hayden-Stone  Co.;  1926-29,  president  and  Chairman 
of  Board,  Film  Booking  Offices  of  America;  1928-29, 
president  and  Chairman  of  Board,  Keith,  Albee,  Or- 
pheum  Theatres  Corp.;  1929-30,  president  and  Chair- 
man of  Board,  Pathe  Exchange,  Inc.  In  1934  Kennedy 
was  appointed  by  the  President  to  Chairmanship  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 


Woodward,  Democrat,  Philadelphia,  born  in  1884, 
is  an  attorney  specializing  in  Interstate  Commerce. 
Princeton  University,  A.B.,  1906;  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, L.L.B.,  1910;  private  practice,  Philadelphia, 
1910-1914;  attorney  and  examiner  at  Washington  for 
I.C.C,  1914-1920;  attorney  for  Director  General  of 
Railroads,  1920-1924;  private  practice  in  Washington, 
1924-1933.  Under  "New  Deal"  became:  General 
Counsel  A.A.A.,  1933;  vice-president  U.S.  Shipping 
Board  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation,  1933-1935;  Con- 
sumers' Counsel,  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commis- 
sion. 

Rear  Admiral  Land  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
construction  and  marine  engineering  experts  in  the 
Navy.  Born  in  Colorado  in  1879,  he  was  appointed  to 
Annapolis  from  Wyoming  in  1898,  and  completed  post 
graduate  work  in  naval  architecture  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1904.  Working  up  through 
all  the  grades,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Constructor  of 
the  Navy  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair  in  1933,  retiring  from  that  position  to  become 
a  Maritime  Commissioner.  From  1922  to  1930  Rear 
Admiral  Land  specialized  in  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 
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of  rhe  Navy. 

Rear  Admiral  Wiley  was  born  in  Alabama  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1867.  He  has  therefore  already  passed  his 
seventieth  birthday.  Appointed  to  Annapolis  in  1883, 
graduated  in  1888,  was  cadet  officer  on  Vandalia  at 
Apia  during  the  famous  hurricane  that  caught  an  inter- 
national fleet  in  that  harbor  and  piled  most  of  them 
up  on  the  beach ;  fought  through  the  Spanish  War  and 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  in  the 
World  War,  both  with  distinction;  was  permanently 
commissioned  with  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral,  May, 
1921;  served  on  General  Board  of  Navy  Department 
with  rank  of  Vice  Admiral,  1923  to  1925;  served  as 
Commander  in  Chief  U.  S.  Fleet  with  rank  of  Admiral, 
1927-1929;  and  at  his  own  request  was  transferred  to 
the  retired  list  from  September,  1929,  after  40  years' 
continuous  service.  Rear  Admiral  Wiley  represents  the 
finest  type  of  American  naval  officer,  and  has  always 
held  the  high  esteem  of  commissioned  officers  and 
the  rank  and  file  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

On  the  decisions  of  these  five  men  depends  the  fu- 
ture of  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  Ample  power 
is  given  to  them  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
to  either  "make  or  break"  every  shipping  operator  in 
America. 

The  chairman  is  one  of  the  smartest  manipulative- 
executives  in  American  business  today,  and  is  in  his 
prime.  Moran  is  apparently  a  professional  politician, 
also  in  his  prime.  Woodward,  53  years  of  age,  is  a 
brilliant  political  attorney.  These  three  represent  the 
Democrat  party.  The  two  rear  admirals  represent  all 
that  is  best  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  are  perfect  neutrals 
so  far  as  political  party  representation  is  concerned.  In- 
dividually and  collectively,  under  the  restrictions  of 
choice  imposed  by  the  enabling  act,  this  Commission 
represents  a  good  cross-section  of  the  American  public. 
Sectionally  it  represents  only  that  small  portion  of  the 
country  lying  east  and  north  of  Washington,  D.C. 


Feed  the  Brute 

In  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  April,  1937,  appeared 
an  article  under  the  above  caption,  by  "Dixie,"  advis- 
ing the  British  shipowner  to  pay  more  attention  to 
proper  food  for  the  crew  aboard  cargo  carriers.  Since 
we  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  "communist  inspired 
propaganda"  on  the  poor  food  served  aboard  Ameri- 
can ships,  perhaps  this  excerpt  may  be  interesting  as 
coming  from  a  British  merchant  marine  officer: 

"Whenever  I  think  of  ships  and  food  my  mind 
switches  back  a  long  number  of  years  to  a  very  small 
ship  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Until  then  I  had  been  used 
to  British  tramp  feeding.  I  do  not  say  it  was  bad.  It 
was  probably  as  good  as  the  general  run,  and  as  there 
was  no  particular  shortage  of  grub,  except  on  an  odd 
occasion,  it  was  accepted  as  good  enough  and  that  is 
about  all  one  can  say  for  it.  Then  I  joined  the  small 
Pacific  coaster.  The  evening  I  went  on  board  with  my 


dunnage  I  asked  the  mate  when  we  turned  to  in  the 
morning.  (Yes,  I  was  a  mere  deckhand,  although  I  had 
a  foreign-going  second  mate's  certificate.  A  man  must 
eat  to  live;  and  must  work  to  eat.)  Eight  o'clock  I  was 
told.  And  when  do  we  have  breakfast?  The  mate  look- 
ed at  me  in  surprise.  He  knew  I  was  new  to  the  coast, 
but  it  obviously  seemed  an  eyeopener  to  him  to  think 
that  anyone  started  work  until  he  was  fed.  He  told  me 
rather  pityingly  that  we  had  breakfast  before  we  turned 
to.  I  shall  always  remember  that  breakfast.  Although 
I  had  been  out  of  a  ship  I  had  not  been  suffering  from 
lack  of  food,  so  it  was  not  unusual  hunger  that  prints 
it  on  my  memory.  It  was  the  comparison  between  it 
and  tramp  food  that  impressed  me. 

"The  half  dozen  or  so  deckhands  sat  down  at  a  long 
table  with  a  clean  cloth  and  decent  table  gear  already 
laid  for  them  by  the  cook-steward.  There  was  coffee, 
porridge,  fish,  ham  and  eggs,  toast,  butter  and  marma- 
lade. The  cook-steward  acted  as  waiter  too,  and  fetched 
the  grub  to  us.  It  seemed  a  great  feed  to  me,  and  when 
the  cook-steward-waiter  stuck  his  head  in  and  asked  if 
anyone  wanted  more  ham  and  egg  I  nearly  passed 
away.  We  had  no  whack,  no  rations.  We  were  given 
as  much  food  as  we  wanted.  It  was  in  another  coaster 
that  a  huge  dish  of  stewed  apples,  an  enormous  ashet 
of  newly  baked  scones,  and  a  pot  of  hot  coffee  were 
available  all  day  long  (and  maybe  all  night  too,  I  for- 
get) for  the  crew.  At  any  old  time  they  liked  they 
could  dig  in  and  cat  as  much  as  they  liked.  And  we 
liked;  I  never  knew  I  could  eat  between  meals  until 
I  tried." 


Diflferential  Tarififs 
for  Panama  Canal 

American  shipowners  have  often  expressed  their 
opinion  that  commercial  shipping  is  paying  far  more 
than  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
equities  in  the  case  demand  some  adjustment  of  tariffs. 
The  most  recent  statement  along  these  lines  was  pub- 
lished as  of  November  30,  1936,  and  is  an  elaborate 
book  of  some  180  pages,  with  numerous  graphs  and 
tables,  setting  forth  the  position  of  the  American 
Steamship  Owners  Association,  the  Pacific  American 
Steamship  Association,  and  the  Shipowners  Association 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

One  section  of  this  volume  discusses  various  types  of 
differentials,  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  their  appli- 
cation at  Panama  might  be  desirable  and  practicable  in 
reducing  the  imperfections  of  a  rate  system  based  on 
net  tonnage.  The  most  promising  type,  and  the  one 
highly  recommended  by  the  shipowners,  is  the  Repeat- 
ed Transit  type.  Statement  of  the  shipowners  follows: 

In  the  shipping  world  it  has  long  been  the  practice 
to  extend  to  vessels  making  regular  frequent  calls  a 
reduction  from  the  charges  applicable  to  the  vessels 
making  only  occasional  calls.  Lines  and  berth  services 
whose  use  of  the  facilities  provided  may  be  counted 
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upon  to  contribute  a  definite  amount  towards  the  cost 
of  the  facilities  are  recognized,  and  justly  so,  as  entitled 
to  special  treatment.  Such  preferential  treatment  en- 
courages the  use  of  the  facilities  and  tends  to  perman- 
ent and  increased  trade  relations. 

The  Port  of  Antwerp  grants  a  reduction  of  33  per 
cent  in  port  charges  to  a  vessel  which  has  made  more 
than  ten  visits  during  a  12-month  period,  and  a  further 
reduction  of  20  per  cent  of  the  basic  rate  after  20  visits 
during  that  period.  A  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  these 
rates  is  granted  to  vessels  belonging  to  regular  lines 
which  ply  a  passenger  service  between  Antwerp  and 
trans-oceanic  countries,  which  moor  at  river  berths,  and 
which  make  at  least  five  voyages  per  year. 

The  Kiel  Canal  after  ten  passages  grants  a  reduction 
of  40  per  cent,  and  after  eighteen  passages  a  reduction 
of  60  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  tolls  for  any  further  tran- 
sits during  the  same  calendar  year. 

This  principle  that  some  concession  is  due  the  regu- 
lar customer  is  recognized  not  only  in  commercial  deal- 
ings, but  also  in  the  assessment  of  port  dues  in  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  Government  imposes 
a  "tonnage  tax"  on  each  entry  of  a  vessel  from  a  for- 
eign port,  but  after  the  first  five  visits  of  a  vessel  in 
any  one  year  no  further  charge  of  this  nature  is  made 
for  its  subsequent  entries  during  that  period.  (Naviga- 
tion Laws  of  the  United  States,  1935,  page  148:  46 
U.  S.  C.  121,  Section  14.) 

During  the  fiscal  year  1935  the  number  of  vessels 
which  made  more  than  five  transits  of  the  Panama 
Canal  was  as  follows: 

Vessels 

Transits  U.  S.      Foreif;n     Total 

6  or  more  190  144  334 

7  or  more  128  59  187 

8  or  more 92  40  132 

9  or  more 60  26  86 

10  or  more  38  21  59 

11  or  more  25  13  38 

12  or  more 22  10  32 

14  or  more - 16  10  26 

17  or  more 10  10  20 

A  differential  for  repeated  transits  is  consistent  in 
principle  with  the  practice  elsewhere  established  and 
with  our  own  navigation  laws. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  application  of  this  differential 
should  not  bring  tolls  so  low  as  to  induce  the  establish- 
ing of  transfer  services,  and  that  any  rule  adopted  for 
this  purpose  should  apply  to  all  vessels  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  character  or  nationality. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  repeated  transit  differential 
be  applied  to  Panama  Canal  tolls,  whether  the  vessel 
be  laden  or  in  ballast,  and  that  the  differential  consist 
of  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent  on  the  sixth  transit,  10  per 
cent  on  the  seventh,  15  per  cent  on  the  eighth,  20  per 
cent  on  the  ninth,  and  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent  on 
the  tenth  and  succeeding  transits  in  one  fiscal  year. 

Assuming  laden  transits  in  each  case,  this  differen- 
tial would  result  in  the  following  reduction  for  tolls 


per  trip  and  for  total  annual  tolls  for  a  vessel  making 
six  or  more  transits  during  the  year. 

Reduction,  per  cent       _ 
Transit  Per  Trip  ToUl 

sixth  5  0.83 

seventh  10  2.14 

eighth  15  3.75 

ninth  20  5.55 

tenth  25  7.50 

eleventh  25  9.09 

seventeenth,  etc.  25  14.44 


Notable 
Marine 
Engineer 
Passes 


Many  old  timers  on  the  San  Francisco  Commercial 
Exchange  and  the  San  Francisco  Embarcadero  have 
been  missing  the  shrewd,  kindly  counsel  of  A.  L.  Bec- 
ker, noted  consulting  marine  engineer,  who  passed 
away  April  14  at  his  home  in  Burlingame,  California, 
after  a  long  illness. 

Born  in  Michigan  in  1867,  Becker  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  state  and  graduated  from 
Ann  Arbor  in  naval  architecture  and  marine  engineer- 
ing. He  was  long  associated  with  the  Craig  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  came  with  that  firm 
to  Long  Beach,  California,  in  1906  as  chief  engineer. 
When  the  Schaw  Batcher  Shipbuilding  Company  was 
organized  in  1917,  A.  L.  Becker  was  secured  as  general 
manager,  and  under  his  direction  that  yard  made  a  very 
creditable  war-time  record  in  building  steel  cargo 
steamers  for  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 

After  the  close  of  the  shipbuilding  program,  Becker 
established  himself  as  a  consulting  engineer  in  San 
Francisco. 

He  had  a  very  highly  developed  capacity  for  simple 
analysis  of  difficult  problems,  and  his  services  were  of 
great  value  to  many  steamship  lines.  His  warm,  genial 
personality  endeared  him  to  many  friends.  He  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  younger  men  and  a 
great  delight  in  assisting  them  to  correctly  solve  their 
problems.  He  was  a  good  American,  an  adornment  to 
his  profession  and  a  valuable  citizen  in  his  community. 

Our  sympathies  are  extended  to  his  bereaved  family. 
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Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 


On  the  15th  of  May,  1912,  when  No.  5,  Volume  IX 
of  Pacific  Marine  Review  was  issued  at  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington, that  "first  established  and  only  exclusively 
marine  paper  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast"  was  con- 
cerned mainly  over  three  matters: 

First,  the  impending  opening  of  Panama  Canal,  and 
its  probable  effect  on  world  commerce. 

Second,  the  maritime  legislation  impending  at  Wash- 
ington, and  its  probable  effect  on  American  merchant 
marine. 

Third,  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic. 

The  lead  article,  covering  the  first  of  these  topics, 
was  a  statement  by  the  late  great  Herr  Ballin,  director 
general  of  the  Hamburg  Amerika  Line,  translated 
especially  for  Pacific  Marine  Review  by  Mr.  Rudolph 
Falcks,  general  European  agent  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, with  headquarters  at  Hamburg.  The  following 
quotation  is  of  interest,  considering  the  identities  and 
connections  of  the  author  and  the  translator: 

"Many  of  the  large  shipping  companies — English, 
German  and  others — state  that  they  have  investigated 
the  possibilities  of  the  canal,  and  are  considering  the 
establishment  of  new  lines  through  that  channel. 

"One  does  not  need  to  accept  all  these  declarations 
too  seriously.  In  many  cases  the  bases  will  only  be  the 
intention  such  as  one  may  have  who  leaves  his  um- 
brella on  a  chair  and  believes  thereby  that  he  has  se- 
cured a  seat." 

Very  pregnant  is  this  excerpt. 

"Commerce  between  American  ports  is,  in  virtue  of 
American  legislation,  confined  to  the  American  flag. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  American  mercantile  mar- 
ine will  in  future  experience  great  augmentation,  and  it 
would  be  stupid  on  our  (German)  part  if  we  did  not 
view  this  growth  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
with  the  greatest  of  good  will.  Foreign  shipping  com- 
panies interested  in  the  North  American  trade  have 
undoubtedly  contributed  greatly  to  the  present  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  owes 
very  much  to  them.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  are 
actually  subjected  to  constant  attacks,  and  must  submit 
to  decisions  of  the  United  States  government  for  a 
legal  investigation  as  to  whether  these  companies  are 
entitled  to  conclude  arrangements  tending  to  exclude 
ruinous  competition  between  one  another. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  will,  no  doubt,  be  in 
a  position  to  create  for  itself  a  large  mercantile  marine, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  learn  the  impondera- 
bilities which  are  necessary  for  the  upholding  and  pro- 
tection of  a  mercantile  fleet,  and  that  they  will  then  be 


better  posted  in  respect  to  the  importance  and  use  of 
such  a  fleet." 

Little  did  this  wise  German  shipowner  realize  the 
tragic  circumstances  under  which  his  prediction  of  a 
large  United  States  merchant  fleet  would  be  fulfilled. 

A  seaman's  bill  (the  forerunner  of  the  LaFoUette 
Seamen's  Act)  was  pending  in  the  House,  and  called 
forth  a  statement  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company  to  the  Committee  of  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  This  statement  ends  with  the  following  preg- 
nant paragraph: 

"It  should  be  apparent  that  a  seaman's  opportunity 
for  employment  will  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number 
of  ships  employed,  and  therefore  that  regulations  ap- 
parently in  the  interests  of  seamen  which  tend  to  limit 
the  number  of  ships  in  operation  must  necessarily  react 
unfavorably  on  the  seaman.  Of  such  character  we  re- 
gard the  provisions  of  the  bill  referred  to." 

This  statement  was  apparently  prophetic.  Today  (25 
years  later)  through  congressional  enactment  and 
through  labor  union  rules,  all  of  the  "provisions  of  the 
bill  referred  to,"  and  a  number  of  others,  are  in  force. 
Today  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  (successor  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company),  after  seventy- 
five  years  of  Pacific  coastwise  service,  is  not  running  a 
single  vessel,  and  there  is  practically  no  Pacific  coast- 
wise passenger  service  operating. 

"Titanic,  Br.  Str.,  from  Southampton,  April  11,  for 
New  York,  ran  into  an  iceberg  on  April  14  and  sank  in 
deep  water  with  large  loss  of  life.''  (1600  persons 
missing.)  So  runs  a  notice  in  the  casualties  list  in  Pa- 
cific Marine  Review,  May,  1912.  Elsewhere  in  the  same 
volume  we  read: 

"This  is  the  largest  total  loss  the  marine  insurance 
market  has  ever  suffered."  It  was  estimated  to  be:  hull 
and  disbursements,  £1,500,000;  cargo,  £250,000;  com- 
pensation for  passengers,  £700,000;  compensation  for 
crew,  £300  for  each  life  lost. 

Editorials  called  attention  to:  the  deplorable  ignor- 
ance of  the  investigating  senators,  as  evidenced  by  the 
questions  asked;  the  necessity  of  "revising  obsolete 
laws  regarding  lifeboats  and  other  safety  equipment, 
and  of  bringing  same  nationally  and  internationally  to 
the  standard  of  efficiency  demanded  by  modern  steam- 
ship transportation";  a  declared  policy  that  "Pacific 
Marine  Review  will  proceed  cautiously  until  all  facts 
and  circumstances  have  been  carefully  measured  and 
considered  by  competent  authorities  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  will  not  iden- 
tify itself  with  any  ill-considered  and  impulsive  attack 
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on  the  great  steamship  lines. 

"The  public  can  best  assist  in  contributing  to  its  own 
safety  by  destroying  its  own  insensate  appetite  for 
speed,  extravagance  and  luxury,  which  demand  excess 
speeds  in  dangerous  waters;  master,  chief  engineer  and 
owners  all  ec|ually  driven  by  this  madness  of  the  age 
in  public  competition." 

As  we  were  compiling  the  foregoing,  Captain  1: 
Francke,  now  retired  and  living  in  San  Francisco,  drop- 
ped in  for  a  chat.  A  few  moments  later,  in  came  Chief 
Engineer  Ernest  Prince,  also  retired  from  active  sea  duty 
and  just  returned  from  Chicago,  where  he  has  for  some 
years  been  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  Mart,  said  to 
be  the  largest  commercial  building  in  the  world.  On  this 
pair  of  old  sea  dogs  being  introduced,  it  developed  that 
they  had  been  shipmates  as  first  officer  and  third  assis- 
tant engineer  on  the  S.S.  St.  Louis,  of  the  American 
Line,  way  back  in  1905,  and  had  not  seen  each  other 
since.     The  air  was  soon  full  of  remember  whens: 

"When  a  boy  had  to  set  a  box  on  the  bridge  for  Cap- 
tain John  Clark  Jamison,  so  that  he  could  see  over  the 
dodger;  but  no  man,  no  matter  how  big  he  was,  ever 
ventured  more  than  once  to  take  any  liberties  with  that 
little  man.' 

"When  that  little'  captain  was  the  biggest  man  in  the 
American  merchant  marine,  ruling  with  iron  discipline, 
and  yet  with  an  impartial  fairness  that  won  for  him  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  officers  and  crew. 

"When  storm  doors  were  shut  coming  out  of  South- 
ampton, and  on  many  voyages  no  member  of  the  en- 
gineer staff  or  the  black  gang  saw  the  deck  again  until 
past  Sandy  Hook. 

"When  officers  standing  watch  on  the  bridge  would 
come  off  the  four-hour  watch  with  their  whiskers,  mack- 
inaws,  and  sou'westers  a  mass  of  ice,  and  by  the  time 
they  had  chopped  or  thawed  this  ice,  gulped  down  bis- 
cuit and  hot  coffee,  and  hit  their  bunks,  would  be  called 
on  watch  again. 

"When  day  and  night  driving  was  the  rule  through 
thick  weather  or  clear,  fog,  sleet,  hail  or  rain. 

"When  the  engineer  on  watch  was  always  on  a  stand- 
by signal,  with  the  engines  almost  invariably  full  speed 
ahead. 

"When  the  black  gang  shoveled  310  tons  of  coal 
every  24  hours  into  her  64  furnaces,  and  the  coal  was 
figured  so  carefully  that  we  often  had  to  sweep  the 
bunkers  with  a  broom — a  broom,  mind  ye — to  get  the 
old  hooker  into  port. 

"When  the  Titanic,  going  out  through  Southampton 
Channel  on  her  first  (and  last)  voyage,  created  such 
a  suction  in  the  narrow  waterway  that  the  American 
Line  steamer  New  York  broke  all  her  mooring  hawsers 
and  followed  the  ill-fated  super-liner  down  the  stream 
until  rescued  by  tugs. 

When  the  passengers,  the  crew  and  all  officers 
obeyed  the  Old  Man'  with  a  readiness  and  a  respect 
that  have  now  disappeared  from  the  sea." 

And  so  on  far  into  the  night. 


"The  Little 

Commodore" 


Commodore  John   Clark   Jamison. 

Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of 
Captain  John  Clark  Jamison 

Late  Commander  of  the 

U.  S.  Mail  S.Ss.  "St.  Louis"  and  "St.  Paul" 

By  his  former  Chief  Officer 

In  manly  pride  you  knew  thy  ships — from  truck 
to  keel,  from  stem  to  stern, 

And  thy  observance  always  keen,  for  no  intric- 
acy however  small, 

Could  e'er  escape  thy  eagle  eye — aloft,  on  deck 
and  far  below; 

Therefore— IMMACULATE  they  were— S.  S. 
"St.  Louis'  and  "St.  Paul." 

Thus,  thou  livest  on — in  memory  of  those  who 

do  respect  thy  traits. 
Who  long  ago  and  still  endearingly  call  you 

"The  Little  Man  "! 
Aristocrat  of  quality  in  mind  and  heart  thou 

wer'st  and  those  who  scorn  you, 
Let  them  aspire  more — and  try — excel  thee  as 

a  MASTER  if  they  can! 

E.  Francke 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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SINGING   LIKE    THE    MORNIN'    STARS 

FOR  JOY  THAT  THEY  ARE  MADE 

The  reason  for  this  outbreak  of  sentiment  and  statistics 
on  marine  reciprocating  steam  lies  in  these  two  beautiful 
photographs  of  the  4000  I.H.P.  Quadruple  Expansion 
engine  on  the  American-Hawaiian  intercoastal  cargo 
carrier  Dakotan,  taken  especially  for  Pacific  Marine  Review 
by  Walter  Scott.  At  left,  a  fore  and  aft  view  along  the 
crank  shaft,  showing  connecting  and  eccentric  rods.  Below, 
a  general  view  on  the  working  platform.  The  Dakotan 
and  this  engine  were  built  by  the  Maryland  Steel  Com- 
pany (now  Bethlehem  Sparrows .  Point  yard)  in  1912. 
This  engine  is  a  four  cylinder  unit  25  M  ixich  x  34  inch 
X  49  inch  x  70  inch  cylinders  by  54  inch  stroke  with  a 
15/4  inch  crank  shaft.  It  operates  on 
215  pound  steam   pressure. 
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Multiple  Expansion  Steam 

The  marine  triple  expansion  steam  engine  was  de-  showing  total  tonnage  in  the  world  for  vessels  of  100 

veloped  during  the  eighties  of  last  century,  and  reached  tons  gross  or  over: 

substantially  its  present  form  by  1890.  It  therefore  had  Reciprocating  steam  tonnage         42,605,474  gross  tons 

the  start  on  its  present  rivals,  the  steam  turbine  and      Turbine  steam  tonnage  9,108,812 

the  diesel  engine,  by  from  10  to  15  years.  Internal  combustion  engines         12,290,599 

Probably  no  other  mechanical  device  ever  took  such  _      ,                                                 TTrwvT^oT     ••       ■• 

,  J  u  ij  c    ■  1  I  .u        Total - 64,004,885 

a  deep  rooted  hold  on  seafarmg  engmeers  as  did  this  r\c   \              i    l    i         u  •      i       c      •       ■      u    c      \ 

,    ,     ^  ,      .  ,                             *      ^.        „  .  Of  the  vessels  built  to  their  classification  m  the  fiscal 

balanced  triple  expansion  steam  engine.  Berore  1900  ,        ,  ,     ,    ,rvi^    i  i      v    -o               c  cu 

.     ,,      ^          r                             b               ,,    ,  ,  year  ending  July  1,  1936,  Lloyd  s  Register  of  Shipping 

practically  every  seagoing  steamer  was  propelled  by  a  |.     .          o  j    i                                   o                   1 1     o 

triple  or  a  quad.  _,     .'           .                                             _-^  ___ 

■  •w,  II      1        r  -.v  I       ••  1  Reciprocating  steam  tonnage 235,998  gross  tons 

well,  what  of  it.''     says  some  reader;     those  were  ^    ■  •                                                       loc  ino      ■• 

,      ,        .    r         1  III  1  Turbine  steam  tonnage 185,398 

the  days  before  the  war.  High  pressure  steam  turbines  ,            ,          i       ■              •                    corvxi/* 

,,.•',  11  .11  Internal  combustion  engines 580,410 

and  diesel  engines  are  the  modern  methods  of  marine  . 

propulsion,  and  nobody  but  a  few  old  time  Scotch  en-     Total    - - 1,001,806 

gineers  ever  thinks  of  the  departure  of  the  reciprocat-  These  figures  indicate  that  66  per  cent  of  the  self- 
ing  steam  engine  with  any  regret.  For  many  years  we  propelled  tonnage  of  the  world's  merchant  fleet  is 
have  been  reading  in  your  magazine  and  others  about  driven  by  reciprocating  steam,  14  per  cent  by  turbine, 
diesels  and  steam  turbines  and  very  little  else.  Why  and  20  per  cent  by  diesel.  Of  the  ships  of  100  gross 
bring  reciprocating  steam  up  again.-*"  tons  and  up  classed  by  Lloyd's  and  completed  during 
Just  so,  good  reader,  was  the  trend  of  our  own  reflec-  the  1935-36  fiscal  year,  58  per  cent  was  diesel  drive, 
tions,  and  to  bolster  them  we  went  to  Lloyd's  statistics.  I8I/2  per  cent  was  turbine  drive,  and  23|/^  per  cent 
only  to  find  that  reciprocating  steam  had  not  departed,  was  reciprocating  steam  drive.  As  recently  as  1924-25 
Far  from  being  down,  it  is  still  on  top,  with  a  very  the  reciprocating  steam  engine  new  construction  ton- 
ample  margin  above  its  combined  competitors.  Here  nage  classed  by  Lloyd's  and  completed  that  year  was 
are  the  figures  from  Lloyd's  Register  Book  for  1936-37,  65  per  cent  of  the  total. 


THE  RECIPROCATIN'  ORCHESTRA  O'  STEAM 

From  Mc Andrew's  Hymn 
By  RuDYARD  Kipling 

Lord  send  a  man  like  Robbie  Burns  to  sing  the  Song  o'  Steam! 

To  match  wi'  Scotia's  noblest  speech  yon  orchestra  sublime 

Whaurto — uplifted  like  the  Just — the  tail-rods  mark  the  time. 

The  crank-throws  give  the  double-bass;  the  feed  pump  sobs  an'  heaves; 

An'  now  the  main  eccentrics  start  their  quarrel  on  the  sheaves. 

Her  time,  her  own  appointed  time,  the  rocking  linkhead  bides. 

Till — hear  that  Note? — the  rod's  return  whings  glimmering  through  the  guides. 

They're  all  awa!  True  beat,  full  power,  the  clanging  chorus  goes 

Clear  to  the  tunnel  where  they  sit,  my  purring  dynamoes. 

Interdependence  absolute,  foreseen,  ordained,  decreed 

To  work.  Yell  note,  at  any  tilt  an'  any  rate  of  speed. 

Fra  skylight-lift  to  furnace  bars,  backed,  bolted,  braced,  and  stayed, 

An'  singing  like  the  Mornin'  Stars  for  joy  that  they  are  made; 

While,  out  o'  touch  o'  vanity,  the  sweating  thrust  block  says:  — 

"Not  unto  us  the  praise,  or  man — not  unto  us  the  praise!" 
Now,  a'  together,  hear  them  lift  their  lesson — theirs  an'  mine: 

"Law,  Orrder,  Duty  an'  Restraint,  Obedience,  Disapline!" 
Mill,  forge  an'  try  pit  taught  them  that  when  roarin'  they  arose. 
An'  whiles  I  wonder  if  a  soul  was  gied  them  wi"  the  blows. 
Oh  for  a  man  to  weld  it  then,  in  one  trip  hammer  strain, 
Till  even  first  class  passengers  could  tell  the  meaning  plain! 
But  no  one  cares  except  mysel'  that  serve  and  understand 
My  seven  thousand  horse-power  here.    Eh,  Lord!  They're  grand — they're  grand! 
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The  word  "Cancelled"  was  inscribed  on  face  of  the  above  license  at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  As  used  here  it  means  "Specimen  Copy." 

Mr.  Engineer,  what  question  has  bothered  you  lately?  Write  to  "The  Chief,"  Pacific 
Marine  Review,  300  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  and  see  if  he  can  analyze  it. 

To  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  this  series  it  is  suggested  that  the  reader  go  over  the 
subjects  a  second  time,  using  the  pictures,  cuts,  and  subject  matter  of  any  available  text  books 
as  a  cross  reference.  This  will  suggest  further  questions,  which  should  be  submitted  to  "The 
Chief"  for  comment. 


QUESTION 
Why  are  some  turbine  rotors  small  and  others  large 
in  diameter,  when  approximately  the  same  horsepower 
and  steam  conditions  prevail? 

ANSWER 

Steam  condition  is  a  term  used  to  cover  the  range 
of  steam  pressure  and  temperature  through  which  the 
turbine  drops  the  steam;  the  temperature  and  pressure 
at  throttle  and  at  exhaust. 

Generally  speaking,  the  small  diameter  is  used  on 
Parsons,  or  impulse-reaction  designs,  and  large  diam- 
eters on  the  impulse,  or  Curtis  and  Rateau  designs, 
although  the  principle  of  operation  does  not  dictate 
this  difference. 

The  following  approximate  relationship  expressed  as 
an  equation  gives  some  idea  of  the  various  factors  that 
determine  diameter  and  length : 


Ef.  x  H.P.  X  V  H,  -H,  =  K  X  REM  x  N»  x  D.  where 
H,  equals  B.T.U.  per  pound  of  steam  at  admission;  H.^ 
equals  B.T.U.  per  pound  of  steam  at  exhaust;  K  is  a 
constant  to  adjust  units;  R.P.M.  is  revolutions  per  min- 
ute; N»  is  number  of  stages;  D  is  mean  diameter  of 
rotor;  Ef  is  designed  efficiency  of  the  unit;  H.P.  is  de- 
signed horsepower  of  unit. 

These  last  two  factors  would  not  be  used  in  this  ex- 
pression in  purely  theoretical  consideration.  However, 
the  larger  the  unit  the  more  stages  we  can  afford  to 
use  and  the  greater  the  efficiency  we  desire  to  obtain. 
Also,  larger  units  require  larger  diameters  to  provide 
steam  space  or  area  of  openings. 

The  point  of  interest  here  is  that  the  larger  the 
diameter  the  fewer  stages  needed,  and  vice  versa.  From 
this  point  on,  designers  follow  two  different  paths: 

First,  those  using  the  Parsons  principle  must  pro- 


British  liner  Queen  Mary  has  most  powerful  turbines  afloat;    four  sets  of  turbines  of   50,000  shaft  horsepower   each. 
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vide  for  a  pressure  difference  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
moving  vanes.  This  requires  a  close  clearance,  rela- 
tively, between  the  tips  of  the  moving  vanes  and  the 
casing.  This  clearance  may  be  axial  or  radial,  the  for- 
mer only  when  the  vanes  have  a  shroud  band  around 
their  tips.  Obviously  they  desire  to  keep  the  diameter 
;i.s  small  as  possible  to  reduce  the  circumferential 
length,  as  the  area  of  the  leakage  opening  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  clearance  and  the  circumferential  length. 

Second,  those  using  the  impulse,  or  Curtis,  principle 
have  no  pressure  to  cause  leakage  past  the  moving 
buckets,  hence  have  relatively  large  clearances  and  can 
go  to  diameters  they  choose,  being  limited  only  by  the 
centrifugal  forces  (discussed  in  last  article). 

Also,  the  larger  diameters,  giving  fewer  stages,  re- 
quire much  more  pressure  drop  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
stationary  buckets  (nozzles  in  this  case),  giving  rise  to 
the  separation  of  stages  by  diaphragms,  or  circular 
partitions.  These  are  carried  radially  inward  to  as 
small  a  diameter  as  possible,  because  here,  too,  a 
close  radial  clearance  is  needed  to  prevent  steam  leak- 
age, and  the  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  steam  seal  or 
clearance  the  shorter  the  circumferential  length  and 
the  leakage  area.  The  rotor  shaft  diameter  limits  the 
length  of  this  clearance. 

Thus,  largely  from  a  standpoint  of  reducing  the 
steam  leakage,  the  rotors  are  large  or  small  in  diam- 
eter according  to  whether  the  impulse  or  impulse- 
reaction  principle  is  used. 

QUESTION 
Why  does  the  Parsons,  or  impulse  reaction  design, 
usually  us«  a  hollow  drum  or  spindle,  while  the  Curtis, 
or  impulse  design,  uses  a  shaft  with  wheels  shrunk  on? 

ANSWER 

The  Parsons  design  requires  many  stages,  and  to 
provide  a  wheel  for  each  stage  would  make  difficult 
construction  and  increase  the  length  to  beyond  rea- 
sonable limits.  By  increasing  shaft  diameter  to  the 
inside  diameter  of  the  vanes,  and  making  it  hollow 
to  reduce  weight,  the  designers  are  able  to  get  the 
stages  much  closer  together.  Also,  if  wheels  were  used 
circular  partitions  or  diaghragms  would  be  necessary. 
By  keeping  diameter  of  rotors  as  small  as  possible 
more  stages  can  be  used  in  shorter  length. 

The  Curtis  designs  require  diameters  which  would 


make  drum  rotors  awkward  and  heavy.  Also,  the  dia- 
phragm packing  should  be  at  as  small  a  diameter  as 
possible. 

(JUESTION 
Why  are  large  rotor  shafts  bored  hollow? 

ANSWER 

This  practice  is  not  followed  in  marine  units  unless 
over  10,000  H.  P.  is  on  one  turbine  rotor  and  the  rotor 
shaft  is  over  12  to  14  inches  in  diameter. 

Large  rotor  shafts  are  bored  hollow,  4ot  so  much 
to  reduce  weight,  although  this  is  a  strong  reason,  as 
to  be  able  to  test  the  shaft  forging  for  flaws.  A  small 
mirror,  passed  through  the  bore  and  observed  through 
a  transit  while  slowly  revolved,  discloses  flaws,  which, 
if  present  at  all,  will  usually  show  up  near  the  center 
of  the  forging. 

Another  method  of  detecting  flaws  in  the  forging, 
regardless  of  shape  or  purpose,  is  to  paint  it  with  a 
mixture  of  fine  iron  filing  and  thin  oil,  then  magnetiz- 
ing the  piece.  Cracks,  invisible  to  the  eye,  will  be  out- 
lined by  the  regularity  of  arrangement  of  the  iron  fil- 
ings along  the  line  of  fault. 

Rotors  without  wheels  are  called  drums,  and  are 
hollow  for  lightness.  Holes  are  provided,  venting  the 
hollow  space  to  steam  at  some  intermediate  pressure. 
The  hollow  centers  must  be  bored  very  true  to  the  jour- 
nals, as  water  may  collect,  and  at  speed  it  spreads 
around  so  that  the  surface  of  the  water  is  a  true  cylin- 
der with  center  coaxial  with  center  line  of  rotation. 
If  inside  surface  of  drum  is  eccentric  to  center  of 
rotation  there  will  be  more  water  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  throwing  the  machine  out  of  balance. 

QUESTION 
Why   are  shafts    of   turbines   so   much    larger   than 
would  appear  to  be  necessary? 
ANSWER 

Shafts  of  turbines  using  wheels  to  carry  the  buckets 
are  much  larger  than  would  seem  necessary  to  carry 
the  weight  of  the  wheels  or  the  torque  or  twist  forces 
because  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  very  definite  stiff- 
ness. The  stiffness  is  one  factor  which  determines  the 
critical  period  of  vibration,  on  which  much  will  be  said 
in  a  later  article.  The  stiffer  or  stronger  the  shaft  is, 
the  higher  the  speed  at  which  the  critical  vibration 
occurs.  It  is  always  desirable  to  have  this  critical  above 
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normal  speed,  but  in  large  turbines  this  would  require 
a  prohibitively  large  shaft,  so  that,  instead,  the  shaft  is 
proportioned  to  bring  the  critical  at  a  speed  between 
one-half  and  full  speed.  It  would  never  do  to  have  it 
occur  at  normal  speed,  as  maximum  vibration  occurs 
at  the  critical  speed. 

QUESTION 
What  test  can  be  made  on  board  ship  for  a  crack  in 
the  shaft  or  in  the  wheel  of  a  turbine? 
ANSWER 
If  a  crack  is  suspected  but  invisible,  or  as  a  routine 
check,  the  wheel  may  be  painted  over  with  kerosene, 
and,  after  allowing  it  to  soak  in  any  possible  cracks  for 
a  few  minutes,  all  the  surplus  wiped  off.  Then  paint 
the  wheel  with  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  water  and  allow 
to  dry.  Any  cracks  or  crevices  will  contain  kerosene, 
which  will  soak  back  out  into  the  chalk,  clearly  mark- 
ing the  location  of  the  crack. 

QUESTION 
Why  is  one  type  of  packing  used  in  one  place  and 
another  type  used  on  other  places? 
ANSWER 
There  are  really  only  three  different  kinds  of  packing 
used,  either  where  the  shaft  comes  out  of  casing  or  be- 
tween stages,  called  diaphragm  packing.  Soft  packing, 
with  a  packing  gland  similar  to  rod  packing  on  pumps, 
has  been  used  on  small  turbines,  but  is  rarely  used  any 
more,   as   shaft   speed   is   so   high   that,   regardless   of 
material  used,  it  cuts  or  scores  the  shaft. 

The  three  types  are:  (1)  The  Labyrinth;  (2)  the 
Carbon  ring;  (3)  the  Water  Seal.  The  word  steam  seal 
is  frequently  used  but  it  may  be  any  of  these  types,  and 
merely  refers  to  the  seal  used  to  hold  back  steam  pres- 
sure, and  differentiates  it  from  the  packing  gland  nor- 
mally used  on  engines  and  pumps.  The  steam  seal  is 
any  seal  which  does  not  permit  actual  contact  between 
the  gland  and  the  revolving  shaft,  but,  instead,  uses 
close  clearance. 

The  difficulty  of  holding  a  close  clearance  of  pack- 
ing to  shaft  and  yet  not  have  actual  contact  lies  in  the 
conditions:  First,  that  the  shaft  may  not  run  true; 
second,  that  at  certain  times,  principally  starting  and 
coming  up  to  speed,  the  shaft  may  throw  out  of  true 
for  a  short  time  as  much  as  several  mils  (a  mil  is  .001 
inch).  Contact  with  a  rigid  surface  not  lubricated 
would  immediately  cause  severe  heating  of  the  shaft 
at  point  of  contact.  This  expansion  operates  to  spring 
the  shaft  still  further  out  of  true  at  same  point,  pro- 
duces unbalance,  and  may  finally  force  shut  down. 
Thus  packing  must  be  designed  so  that  shaft  contact 
quickly  wears  a  clearance. 

Labyrinth  packing  meets  this  condition.  The  many 
fine  edges  of  copper  or  other  soft  metal  mash  or  wear 
to  a  clearance  if  touched.  At  same  time,  they  may  be 
made  to  a  very  close  clearance.  The  number  of  thin 
edged  rings  is  proportional  to  the  steam  pressure  to  be 
held  back.  There  is  always  some  leakage,  which  must 
be  drained  off  to  the  exhaust  end  or  intermediate 
stages,  and  a  final  feather  of  steam  to  leak  into  the 
engine  room.  This  may  be  piped  to  a  condenser  to  save 
water,  but  usually  it  is  important  to  let  it  pass  through 
some  visible  space,  so  that  the  operator  may  know  both 
that  there  is  some  leakage  and  that  it  is  not  too  much. 


The  exhaust  end,  condensing,  is  furnished  steam  from 
the  leakage  of  the  high  pressure  end,  which  must  be 
"nough  to  insure  steam  leaking  out  into  engine 
room,  rather  than  air  leaking  into  the  turbine.  Varying 
loads  and  clearance  of  labyrinth  rings  varies  the 
amount  of  steam  necessary,  so  that  valves  are  provided 
to  regulate  the  supply  to  glands.  This  may  be  handled 
automatically  by  a  special  regulator  designed  for  the 
purpose.  Labyrinth  packing  is  used  on  all  turbines. 

Carbon  Packing  is  used  on  small  units  less  than 
1000  H.  P.  or  shaft  diameters  less  than  approximately 
5  inches.  Carbon  is  selected  which  will  wear  quickly  if 
the  shaft  touches  strongly,  but  more  particularly  is 
spring  mounted  in  its  housing  so  that  it  can  move 
radially  to  accommodate  movement  of  shaft.  Slight 
touching  moves  carbon  ring  without  serious  shaft  heat- 
ing. However,  long  or  heavy  rubbing  will  cause  dan- 
gerous shaft  heating  and  vibration. 

The  Water  Seal  is  created  and  maintained  by  the  im- 
peller of  a  centrifugal  pump  mounted  on  shaft  of  tur- 
bine and  revolving  in  a  simple  casing.  It  is  supplied 
with  water,  and  drained  at  points  as  close  to  shaft 
as  possible.  This  seal  usually  can  only  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  labyrinth  packing  ahead  of  it,  and  it 
prevents  the  final  leak  of  steam  to  atmosphere.  It  seals 
due  to  the  water  pressure  built  up  in  its  casing  from 
centrifugal  force.  It  must  be  drained  to  prevent  over- 
heating of  the  water. 

This  type  of  seal  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  exhaust 
packing  of  turbine  where  low  pressures  are  involved. 
Some  designers  object  to  its  use  on  high  pressure  end 
on  account  of  sudden  changes  of  shaft  temperature. 
Impulse  reaction  turbines  having  balancing  dummy 
pistons  at  the  high  pressure  end  have  only  exhaust 
pressure  to  pack  against  and  the  water  seal  is  suitable. 
This  is  duplicated  in  impulse  turbines  by  using  suit- 
able labyrinth  sections  between  water  seal  and  high 
pressure  steam  and  draining  off  the  steam  to  low  pres- 
sure stages  from  one  or  two  sections  of  the  labyrinth. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  water  seal  is  only  a  water 
condenser  to  condense  the  leakage  past  the  labyrinth 
packing  rings. 

QUESTION 
How  are  diaphragms  constructed  so  as  to  resist  the 
tremendous  force  on  them  due  to  the  pressure  differ- 
ential on  the  large  area,  and  at  same  time  have  many 
nozzle  openings  in  them? 

ANSWER 

This  is  indeed  a  real  problem.  For  moderate  pres- 
sures and  temperature  300  lbs.  and  450°  F.  the  dia- 
phragms are  made  of  cast  iron.  The  steel  nozzle  parti- 
tions, shaped  like  buckets  or  vanes,  are  welded  into  a 
steel  frame  structure,  which  then  is  built  into  the  foun- 
dry mold  and  the  casting  poured  around  it,  imbedding 
these  steel  nozzles  in  the  cast  iron  diaphragm.  The 
latter  is  usually  made  slightly  dish  shaped  to  better 
carry  the  piston  type  thrust  load. 

Higher  pressures  and  temperatures  are  taken  care  of 
by  using  steel  similar  to  boiler  plate  and  fabricating 
largely  by  welding,  as  shown  in  accompanying  cut. 


Our  next  issue  will  discuss  bearings  and  lubrication 
from  the  design  and  theoretical  point  of  view. 
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Pacific  Merchant 

Marine  Licenses 


ALASKA 


\Hiiif  and  tii'a<l«' 

I.  Myhre  Hofslad,  ^rasl<"r 
Gustav  Dlendlieim,  Tliird  Mate 
Ludwig  Jacobson,  Master 
Robert  A.  Hill,  Third  Mate 
Eugene  M.  Stitt,  Master 
George  K.  Bach,  Master 
Stephen  R.  Rychlew,  Second  Mate 
Wesley  W.  Carl.  Third  Mate 
Fred  J.  Oaks.  Chief  Ens. 
Alonzo  R.  Short,  Chief  Eng. 

SAX  FUAXC 


Class  Conditiun 

OSS&  MS,  1000  GT  RG 

OSS,  5000  GT  O 

OSS  &  M9,  any  GT  RG 

OSS  &  MS,  1000  GT  O 

OSS  &  MS,  any  GT  O 

OSS  &  MS,  2000  GT  RG 

OSS  &  MS,  any  GT  RG 

OSS  &  MS.  5000  GT  O 

OMS,  any  GT  RG 

OMS.  500  GT  O 
ISCO 


any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
any  GT 
,  any  GT 


Ole  C.  Michaelsen,  Master  &  Pilot  OSS, 

Lambert  W.  Kat,  Chief  Mate  OSS. 

Harry  J.  Manwaring.  Chief  Alate  OSS. 

Douglas  W.  Matthews,  Second  Mate  OSS, 

Horace. E.  Goode.  Third  Mate  OSS, 

Purdy  L.  Mosher,  Chief  Eng.  OSS. 

Jack  N.  Kelly.  Chief  Eng.  OSS. 

Anton  C.  Weber,  1st  Ass't  Eng.  OSS. 

Arnold  J.  Madsen,  1st  Ass't  Eng.  OSS. 

James  M.  Carroll.  2nd  Ass't  Eng.  OSS, 

Harry  G.  Ritchey,  2nd  Ass't  Eng.  OSS, 

Ale.xander  W.  MacLaren.  3rd  Ass't  Eng.  OSS. 

Lawrence  P.  Mink,  3rd  Ass't  Eng.  OSS. 

Swen  E.  Westling,  Chief  Eng.  OMS, 

Rudolph  V.  Madsen,  Chief  Eng.  OMS 

PORTLAND 

Guy  E.  Teeling,  Chief  Eng.  OSS,  any  GT 

Einar  Hansen,  1st  Ass't  Eng.  OMS.  any  GT 

Wm.  M.  Wilburn.  2nd  Ass't  Eng.  OMS.  any  GT 

John  J.  McBroom.  Chief  Eng.  OMS.  750  GT 

Marcus  P.  Bryant.  2nd  Ass't  Eng.  OMS,  any  GT 

SEATTLE 

Charles  M.  Glasscock.  Third  Mate  OSS.  any  GT 

John  Maclver,  Third  Mate  OSS.  any  GT 

Walter  L.  Wicks,  Chief  Eng.  OMS,  any  GT 

William  J.  Arick.  1st  Ass't  Eng.  OMS,  any  GT 

HOXOLULU 

Alfred  Buck,  2nd  Ass't  Eng.  OSS.  any  GT 

John  S.  Mahar.  3rd  Ass't  Eng.  OSS.  any  GT 

Kmmit  N.  Weatherly.  3rd  Ass't  Eng.  OSS,  any  GT 

SAX  PEI>HO 


RG 

RG 

RG 

RG 

O 

RG 

RG 

RG 

RG 

O 

RG 

O 

O 

RG 

O 

RG 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 
O 
O 
RG 

O 
O 
O 


OSS,  any  GT 
OSS,  any  GT 
OSS,  any  GT 
OSS,  any  GT 

OSS.  any  GT 
MS,  1500  GT 


O 
O 

RG 
RG 


Darrell  L.  Povey,  2nd  Mate. 
Lewis  D.  Crook,   3rd  Mate 
Earle  J.  McConnell,  2nd  Mate 
Ernest  W.  Greenup,  Chief  Mate 
Thomas  L.  Skillington,  Jr. 

2nd  Ass't  Eng. 
George  F.  Conrad,  Chief  Eng. 

Abbreviations:  GT  Is  gross  tonnage;  RG  is  raised  grade; 
O  is  original  license;  OSS  is  ocean  steamer;  OMS  is  ocean 
iiiotor.'ship. 
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Value  of  Fire 


and  Boat  Drills 


Fire  and  boat  drills  aboard  ship  are  matters  that  de- 
mand the  keenest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  master  in 
order  to  be  assured  of  an  efficient  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  crew  in  case  of  emergency.  That  the  utmost 
zeal  and  efficiency  are  being  exerted  in  dealing  with 
this  problem  is  apparent  from  recent  observations  of 
such  drills. 

The  masters  on  the  S.  S.  Washington  and  the  S.  S. 
Manhattan  have  introduced  a  rather  unique  idea  in 
training  their  crews: 


Without  an  entire  prearranged  plan  of  conducting 
such  a  drill,  the  chief  officer  selects  a  certain  location 
on  the  vessel,  which  may  be  in  the  passengers'  quarters 
or  crew  space,  and  tacks  up  a  red  flag  with  the  word 
"fire"  in  large  letters  to  indicate  the  location  of  the 
fire  for  the  purpose  of  the  drill.  The  first  person  to 
observe  the  flag  immediately  proceeds  to  the  nearest 
manual  alarm  and  .sounds  a  code  signal  which  indi- 
cates the  section  of  the  ship  in  which  the  fire  is  sup- 
posed to  be  located,  and  then  secures  an  extinguisher 
and  fights  the  "fire"  until  the  fire  squad  arrives. 

The  moment  the  alarm  is  sounded  all  blowers  and 
fans  are  stopped  and  certain  members  of  the  crew  sta- 
tion themselves  at  fire  doors,  corridors,  and  emergency 
stations  to  assist  the  pa.ssengers,  and  others  are  de- 
tailed to  prepare  the  lifeboats  for  embarkation. 

A  representative  of  the  Bureau  recently  witnessed  a 
fire  drill  conducted  in  this  manner  and  reports  that 
the  system  used  to  indicate  the  fire  was  particularly 
effective  in  training  the  crew  to  operate  in  any  part  of 
the  vessel. 

However,  interest  on  the  part  of  passengers  is  gen- 
erally lacking,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  invariably 
reluctant  to  participate  in  such  drills.  It  is  question- 
able whether  they  would  know  just  what  to  do  in  an 
actual  emergency  and  such  a  situation  would  greatly 
add  to  the  task  of  the  crew  should  it  become  necessary 
to  abandon  ship. 

There  is  a  remote  possibility  that  an  emergency  may 
arise  in  any  means  of  transportation,  and  while  the 
record  shows  ocean  travel  is  safer  than  any  other,  it  is 
necessary  to  impress  the  passengers  with  a  need  for 
their  cooperation  in  connection  with  fire  and  boat 
drills. 

One  plan  to  impress  the  passengers  with  the  need  for 
being  prepared  to  conduct  themselves  properly  for  their 
protection  in  the  case  of  an  emergency  suggests  itself. 
Such  a  plan  would  be  for  the  larger  vessels  having  mo- 
tion-picture programs  aboard  to  have  a  film  prepared 
showing  in  detail  a  complete  fire  and  boat  drill  in 
which  a  large  group  of  passengers  participate.  This 
film  could  then  be  shown  in  conjunction  with  the  ship's 
entertainment  program  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  desirability  of  arousing 
the  interest  of  passengers  in  their  own  safety  by  follow- 
ing this  or  some  similar  plan.  The  Bureau  will  be  glad 
to  receive  further  suggestions  as  to  how  this  problem 
might  be  treated  effectively. 

— Ruieau  of  Marine   Inspection  and   Navigation   Hullctln. 
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Two  New  Tankers  for 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California 


The  building  of  large  seagoing  tankers  for  American 
oil  companies  goes  on  apace  in  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company  yard  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
At  the  present  writing  there  are  eleven  of  these  large 
bulk  carriers  either  on  the  ways  or  at  the  outfitting 
docks  of  this  one  yard.  These  eleven  tankers  aggregate 
approximately  100,000  tons  gross. 

Two  of  these  tankers  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  These  are  contracts  No.  166  and  No.  167, 
ordered  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  and 
as  yet  unnamed.  Pacific  Marine  Review,  in  the  Jan- 
uary, 1937,  number,  carried  a  skeleton  description  of 
these  vessels,  and  now,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
owners  and  the  builders,  we  are  able  to  give  our  read- 
ers a  more  complete  account. 

The  principal  characteristics  are: 

Length  over  all  462  feet,  4  inches 

Length  between  perpendiculars  442  feet,  0  inches 

Beam  molded  65  feet,  0  inches 

Depth  molded  to  upper  deck  at  side 

amidships — .       35  feet,  0  inches 

International  tanker  Summer  draft  to 

bottom  of  keel 28  feet,  7^  2  inches 

Displacement  at  L  T.  S.  draft  17,225  tons 

Deadweight  capacity  at  I.  T.  S.  draft 12,800  tons 

Cargo  capacity  at  98% 103,200  (42  gal.)  bbls. 

Propulsion  power  3500  B.  H.  P. 

Loaded  speed  (trial)  13  knots 

In  general,  these  tankers  are  of  normal  form.  Built 
on  the  Isherwood  Bracketless  system  of  longitudinal 
framing,  they  will  have  round  nose  stems  and  cruiser 
type  sterns.  The  hulls  are  of  the  single  screw,  single 
deck  type,  with  forecastle,  bridge,  and  poop  erections 
connected  with  an  elevated  walkway. 

The  specifications  call  for  an  oil  tightness  in  bulk- 
heads that  will  enable  the  operators  to  carry  different 
petroleum  products  in  adjacent  tank  spaces  with  no 
danger  of  contamination.  In  this  connection  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  70  per  cent  of  the  hull  joints  are 
welded. 

All  design,  construction,  and  equipment  of  hulls  and 
machinery  are  in  accordance  with  or  in  excess  of  the 
highest  classification  requirements  for  tanker  con- 
struction of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  and  in 
conformity  with  or  in  excess  of  the  rules  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  developing  this  design  the  hull  form  lines  were 
evolved  after  much  experimental  work  with  models  in 
the  towing  basin  at  Washington,  with  the  object  of 
creating  a  form  for  the  underwater  body  that  would 
give  good   propulsive  efficiency  combined  with  maxi- 


mum volumetric  capacity  in  cargo  tanks.  The  result  is 
an  ideal  design  for  the  owner's  use  in  handling  simul- 
taneously four  distinct  petroleum  products  without  con- 
tamination either  in  the  holds  or  in  the  cargo  discharge 
piping. 

Structural  details  of  the  hull  were  designed  for  riv- 
eting of  shell  and  deck  plating,  but  with  all  interior 
joints  welded.  Bulb  angle  bars  were  used  in  the  frame 
instead  of  the  conventional  channel  bars.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  all  the  joints  in  the  ship  are  welded.  The  weight 
saved  by  welding  is  used  by  adopting  heavier  members 
in  those  parts  of  the  hull  most  subject  to  corrosion. 
This  feature  will  greatly  reduce  maintenance  and  pro- 
long the  useful  life  of  the  hull. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  volumetric  capacity  of  the 
cargo  tanks  at  rated  draft  is  103,200  barrels  of  42  gal- 
lons each.  This  capacity  in  a  ship  of  this  size,  carry- 
ing a  3500  shaft  horsepower  propulsion  plant  and  large 
fuel  tanks,  is  considered  an  achievement  of  note  in 
practical  naval  architecture.  Few  tankers  afloat  can 
equal  this  relative  capacity,  and  much  credit  is  due  the 
technical  staffs  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany for  their  cooperative  work  in  producing  this  prac- 
tical and  economical  design: 

A  glance  at  the  profile  herewith  impresses  the  eye 
with  a  certain  grace  and  liveliness  in  the  sheer  and  in 
the  rake  of  masts  and  funnel.  Here,  again,  careful  at- 
tention to  details  has  produced  this  pleasing  result. 
The  foremast  rake  is  3/8  inch  to  the  foot,  that  of  the 
mainmast  %  inch  to  the  foot,  while  the  funnel,  of 
broader  silhouette  and  relatively  closer  to  the  main- 
mast, is  raked  %  inch  to  the  foot. 

Standard  Oil  of  California  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  leadership  in  safety  on  tankers.  The  marine  depart- 
ment of  this  corporation  has  developed  many  special 
fittings  and  systems  for  protection  of  oil  cargoes  and 
of  tanker  crews.  The  new  tankers  will  embody  all  of 
this  experience  and,  in  addition,  all  of  the  proved  safety 
features  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection 
and  Navigation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

#  Arrangement  of  Hull  Space 

Reference  to  the  general  arrangement  plans  repro- 
duced herewith  shows  that  tTie  hull  is  divided  by  15 
thwartship  bulkheads  into  16  thwartship  compart- 
ments, oil  and  water  tight.  Cargo  tank  space  is  fur- 
ther subdivided  by  longitudinal  bulkheads  arranged 
port  and  starboard  14  feet  6  inches  inboard  of  the 
ship's  side.  Since  there  are  eight  thwartship  tank 
spaces,  this  arrangement  provides  for  24  cargo  tanks 
separated  from  each  other  by  oil  tight  bulkheads. 
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building  at 

Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co. 


From  the  stem  aft  the  compartments  are  designated: 
Forepeak  and  stores;  dry  cargo  hold  and  fuel  or  trim- 
'iiing  tank;  forward  cofferdam;  tanks  numbers  1,  2,  3, 
I,  5;  pump  room;  tanks  numbers  6,  7,  8,  after  coffer- 
dam; fuel  bunker;  machinery  space;  and  after  peak 
tank. 

The  main  cargo  tanks  all  measure  34  feet  in  the 
length  of  the  ship  and  36  feet  in  the  beam,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  No.  5,  in  which  the  midship  pump  room  is 
nstalled  within  those  dimensions.  The  wing  tanks  are 
ill  34  feet  in  the  length  by  14  feet  6  inches  in  the  beam. 
All  stiffening  members  on  the  fore  and  aft  bulkheads 
are  on  the  wing  tank  side  of  those  bulkheads. 

All  of  the  deck  erections  are  of  steel  throughout.  The 
forecastle  houses,  on  the  main  deck,  the  carpenter  shop, 
the  lamp  room,  the  paint  and  oil  shop,  and  the  bosun's 
stores;  below  the  main  deck,  the  forepeak  tank,  the  dry 
'•argo,  the  chain  locker,  a  tank  for  fuel  oil  or  for  trim- 
'ning  ballast,  and  a  pump  room. 

The  bridge  erection  includes  the  navigating  bridge, 
the  upper  bridge  deck,  and  the  bridge  deck.  On  the 
navigating  bridge  are  the  wheel  house  and  the  chart 
house,  with  a  small  room  off  the  latter  for  the  new  type 
Sperry  Master  Gyro  Compass. 

The  large  porthole  type  windows  of  the  wheel  house 
are  all  fitted  with  wipers  of  the  auto  windshield  type, 
and  one  is  fitted  with  Kent  Clear  Vision  Screen. 

•  Officer  and  Crew  Accommodations 

In  the  house  on  the  upper  bridge  deck  we  begin  to 
sense  the  carefulness  with  which  the  owners  of  these 
vessels  are  designing  the  living  quarters  for  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  the  officers  and  crew.  Right  across 
the  forward  end  of  the  house,  with  natural  light  and 
air  on  three  sides,  is  the  captain's  suite,  including  a 
spacious  and  elegantly  furnished  office,  a  very  com- 
modious stateroom,  and  a  modern  private  bathroom. 
The  after  end  of  the  house  is  occupied  by  the  radio 
equipment  and  the  radio  operator's  stateroom.  Outside 
this  house  the  deck  forms  open  balconies  port  and  star- 
board, connected  by  galleries  forward  and  aft  of  the 
house,  and  giving  ample  quarterdeck  space  for  consti- 
tutionals. At  the  rail  port  and  starboard  is  a  24  foot 
30  person  Welin  lifeboat  swung  on  Welin  quadrant 
davits. 

The  bridge  deck  house  is  16  feet  larger  in  the  beam 
than  that  on  the  upper  bridge  deck.  It  contains  the 
hospital  bay,  six  bedrooms,  and  four  bathrooms.  The 
first  officer  has  a  corner  room  with  a  private  bath 
adjoining.  On  the  port  side  are  two  spare  rooms  with 
communicating  bath  between.  The  second  and  third 
officer  and  the  steward  each  has  a  nice   room  and  a 


common  bathroom.  Four  berths  are  provided  in  the 
hospital  bay,  which  has  a  fine  bathroom  adjoining.  It 
will  be  noted  that  this  is  a  higher  percentage  of  baths 
per  person  than  is  installed  in  the  majority  of  the  first 
class  passenger  accommodations  afloat  today. 

Going  aft  to  the  deck  house  on  top  of  the  poop  we 
are  impressed  again  with  the  planning  for  comfort  and 
convenience  in  the  arrangement  of  the  various  spaces. 
On  the  forward  end  of  this  deck  is  a  nice  promenade 
space  around  the  engine  hatch  and  skylight  equipped 
for  awnings  port  and  starboard.  At  the  rail  port  and 
starboard  is  a  Welin  24  foot  30  person  lifeboat  on  Welin 
quadrant  davits.  The  boiler  hatch  and  the  uptake  of  the 
stack  are  partly  enclosed  by  the  forward  end  of  the 
house,  which  is  entered  by  doors  port  and  starboard  of 
this  hatch  casing.  These  doors  open  on  four  foot  pas- 
sageways, which  run  straight  through  to  the  open  deck 
aft  of  the  house,  forming  a  natural  air  duct  for  ventila- 
tion, and  for  insulating  the  living  quarters  port  and 
starboard  from  the  heat  of  the  stack.  A  broad  thwart- 
ship  passageway  connects  these  two  fore  and  aft  aisles 
just  aft  of  the  boiler  hatch  casing. 

On  the  starboard  side  the  chief  engineer  will  have  a 
fine  suite,  consisting  of  office,  stateroom,  and  private 
bath.  The  first  assistant  engineer  has  a  large  state- 
room with  private  bath  on  the  port  side.  Second  and 
third  assistants  and  the  machinist  each  has  a  room,  and 
there  is  one  spare  room.  These  four  rooms  are  served 
by  a  large  lavatory  equipped  with  showers,  toilets,  wash 
basins,  etc.  Thus  for  the  five  persons  of  the  engine 
room  staff  there  are  three  baths.  Each  bedroom  is 
fitted  with  a  desk,  berth  or  berths,  wash  basin  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  a  spacious  locker,  and  comfortable 
chairs  and  sofas. 

Below  the  poop  deck  house  space  provides  room  for 
the  galley,  the  bakery,  the  laundry  and  linen  rooms,  the 
officers'  mess,  the  crew's  mess,  the  crew's  lounge,  two 
bathrooms,  and  four  bedrooms.  The  bedrooms  are  each 
for  two  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  cook's 
room,  which  is  private. 

Galley,  bakery,  and  laundry  are  grouped  centrally  as 
a  continuation  of  the  boiler  hatch  casing,  and  are 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery,  of  adequate 
capacity  to  take  care  of  the  ship's  requirements.  A 
W.  S.  Ray  oil  burning  range  is  used  in  the  galley.  Here, 
again,  we  find  a  wide  passageway  fore  and  aft  dividing 
the  living  quarters  port  and  starboard  from  this  central 
casing.  These  passageways  have  doors  at  the  forward 
end  but  are  open  at  the  stern  end.  In  the  officers'  mess 
14  sit  down  comfortably  at  table.  In  the  crew's  mess 
there  are  seatings  for  22.  The  crew's  lounge  is  ap- 
proximately 14  X  18  feet,  and  is  furnished  with  a  read- 
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ing  table,  two  card  tables,  and  comfortable  lounging 
chairs. 

On  the  upper  deck  under  the  poop  there  are  five 
rooms  on  port  side  for  firemen,  oilers  and  wipers,  and 
six  rooms  on  starboard  side  for  seamen.  Two  toilet  and 
bathrooms  are  provided,  one  on  each  side  of  ship.  Each 
room  has  a  desk  and  chair,  a  bench,  a  wash  basin  with 
hot  and  cold  water  piped,  two  lockers,  and  two  berths. 
Aft  on  this  deck  are  the  refrigerated  stores  and  the 
steward's  storeroom.  Three  insulated  cold  storage 
boxes  are  installed,  one  for  meats,  with  775  cubic  feet; 
one  for  vegetables,  with  560  cubic  feet;  and  a  small 
utility  box. 

Throughout  these  quarters  the  furniture  is  all  of 
metal,  the  berths  are  all  of  Simmons  make,  all  parti- 
tions other  than  steel  bulkheads  are  metal  faced  panel- 
ing with  fire  resistant  core.  Four  stairways  provide 
easy  connection  between  deck  levels,  and  access  to 
every  division  of  the  enclosed  space  is  made  easy  and 
convenient. 

In  all  of  these  quarters  the  steel  plating  of  the  ship 
is  carefully  insulated  for  comfort.  Mechanical  and  nat- 
ural ventilation  is  provided  throughout.  Steam  heat  is 
available  in  all  rooms,  and  a  built  in  radio  installation 
makes  broadcast  programs  availble  with  a  "plug  in" 
receptacle  in  each  room. 

•  Propulsion  Machinery 

The  steam  propulsion  power  plant  on  these  vessels  is 
designed  and  arranged  for  maximum  reliability  and 
fuel  economy.  It  comprises:  Two  main  boilers  for  gen- 
erating steam  at  425  pounds  pressure  and  725°  F. 
total  temperature;  and  a  cross  compound  double  reduc- 
tion geared  turbine  unit  with  the  proper  complement  of 
condensers,  pumps,  evaporators,  distillers,  fuel  oil  heat- 
ers, feed  water  heaters,  lubricating  oil  coolers,  and  lu- 
bricating oil  purifiers. 

Babcock  and  Wilcox  designed  and  built  the  steam 
generating  plant,  which  includes  two  main  propulsion 
boilers  and  one  auxiliary  boiler. 

All  of  these  boilers  are  of  the  well  known  B.  and  W. 
marine  water  tube  Sectional  Header  Type. 


Each  of  the  main  boilers  will  have  a  total  water  heat- 
ing surface  of  3596  square  feet,  and  will  be  capable 
of  a  normal  evaporation  of  17,000  pounds  of  steam  per 
hour  at  425  pounds  pressure  and  725°  F.  total  tempera- 
ture. They  will  be  fitted  with  interdeck  type  super- 
heaters. Diamond  soot  blowers,  and  Hagan  combustion 
control.  Each  main  boiler  has  three  mechanical  atom- 
izing fuel  oil  burners  of  Hex-Press  type,  built  by  the 
Todd  Combustion  Equipment  Company. 

The  auxiliary  boiler  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  main 
boilers,  but  no  superheater  is  installed,  so  that  the 
water  heating  surface  is  increased  to  4480  square  feet, 
and  four  Todd  Hex-Press  type  burners  are  used,  giving 
this  boiler  a  capacity  for  evaporating  33,700  pounds  of 
steam  per  hour  at  425  pounds  pressure.  This  unit  is 
largely  used  to  meet  the  large  requirements  in  "^team 
of  the  turbines  driving  the  cargo  pumps. 

All  three  boilers  are  mounted  on  a  half  deck  at  the 
after  end  of  the  machinery  space,  with  a  relatively 
short  main  steam  lead  to  the  turbine.  All  valves  in 
the  high  pressure  steam  lines  are  of  Crane  make. 

Three  Worthington  steam  driven  pumps  serve  these 
boilers.  Pure  feed  water  is  insured  by  ample  tank 
capacity  for  make  up  fresh  feed  water  in  the  double 
bottom  tanks  under  the  engine  room  space,  plus  the 
installation  of  a  large  capacity  evaporator,  a  distiller, 
and  a  fresh  water  distilling  set,  all  by  the  Davis  En- 
gineering Company.  On  its  way  to  the  boilers,  feed 
water  passes  through  a  first  stage  heater  of  the  Worth- 
ington deaerating  type,  and  through  a  second  stage 
heater  of  Davis  make. 

Fuel  oil  is  pumped  to  the  burners  under  proper  pres- 
sure by  two  Northern  Rotary  fuel  oil  service  pumps, 
the  oil  from  each  pump  passing  through  a  Davis  Engin- 
eering Company  fuel  oil  heater.  Three  Worthington 
pumps  take  care  of  fuel  oil  transfer  from  foi-ward  to 
after  bunkers,  from  wing  to  midship  bunkers,  or  from 
any  bunker  to  service  tank. 

•  Geared  Turbine  Installation. 

The  main  propulsion  turbine  units  for  these  two 
tankers  are  being  designed  and  built  by  the  Westing- 
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Section  through  low  pres- 
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house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  at  their 
South  Philadelphia  Works.  The  turbines  are  of  the 
cross-compound  impulse  reaction  type,  driving  the  pro- 
peller through  a  single  case,  double  reduction  gear  at 
a  normal  speed  of  85  r.  p.  m.  The  turbines  are  de- 
signed to  develop  3600  s.  h.  p.  during  normal  operating 
conditions,  when  supplied  with  steam  having  a  pres- 
sure of  375  lbs.  gauge  and  a  total  temperature  of  700 
deg.  F.  The  designed  vacuum  is  28^/4  inches,  based  on 
80  deg.  injection  water.  Manually  operated  nozzle  con- 
trol valves  are  provided  for  varying  loads  and  for  use 
should  the  steam  conditions  vary  from  the  designed 
values.  Two  openings,  one  in  the  impulse  chamber  of 
the  (H.P.  turbine  and  one  in  the  cross-over  pipe,  are 
provided  for  extraction  of  steam  for  feed  water  heating. 

The  turbines  are  mounted  on  the  gear  and  the  con- 
denser, and  no  separate  foundations  are  required  for 
those  units.  The  condenser  is  hung  from  two  heavy  I- 
beam  type  supports,  which  are  mounted  on  the  gear 
case  at  the  aft  end  and  on  a  separate  foundation  at 
the  forward  end.  Consequently,  the  alignment  of  the 
low  pressure  turbine,  which  is  bolted  solidly  to  the  ex- 
haust opening  on  the  condenser  shell,  is  not  influenced 
by  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  condenser. 

•  Turbines 

The  high  pressure  turbine  consists  of  a  two-row  im- 
pulse wheel,  followed  by  twenty  pairs  of  rows  of  re- 
action blading,  as  illustrated.  The  low  pressure  unit 
has  nineteen  pairs  of  rows  of  reaction  blading  for 
ahead  operation  and,  in  addition,  the  astern  turbine, 
comprising  two,  two-row  impulse  wheels,  is  mounted 
inside  the  exhaust  end  of  this  unit. 

All  blading  is  corrosion  resisting  steel  and  is  of  the 
latest,  most  efficient  design.  The  blades  are  held  in 
position  by  means  of  modified  T-roots,  except  for  the 
stationary  impulse  blades  and  the  last  stationary  row 
of  reaction  blades,  which  use  a  somewhat  different  type 
of  fastening.  The  reaction  blades  used  in  the  high 
pressure  turbine  are  comparatively  short.  To  provide 
an  effective  seal  against  tip  leakage,  shrouding  (in 
conjunction  with  thin  seal  strips)  is  employed  to  main- 
tain small  radial  clearances.  The  shrouding  of  corro- 
sion resisting  steel  is  made  in  sections  fitted  over  ten- 


ons on  the  ends  of  the  blades  and  welded  in  place.  The 
sealing  strips  are  made  from  thin  strips  of  corrosion 
resisting  molybdenum  steel  and  are  securely  fastened 
by  being  rolled  into  grooves.  These  sealing  strips  are 
removable,  and  can  be  renewed  if  the  clearance  between 
them  and  the  corresponding  blade  shrouds  should  in- 
crease too  much.  The  same  type  of  sealing  strip  is  also 
used  for  the  dummy  cylinders.  This  construction  has 
been  used  in  many  Westinghouse  turbines  in  late  years, 
particularly  the  high  temperature  units,  and  has  proven 
very  satisfactory. 

Turbine  rotors  are  of  the  solid  type,  made  from  car- 
bon steel.  A  hole  is  drilled  through  the  center  of  these 
foi'gings  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  minute  examina- 
tion for  flaws. 

The  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  two  rotors  is 
somewhat  similar,  there  being  an  overspeed  governor 
impeller  and  a  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing  at  the  for- 
ward end.  In  the  high  pressure  turbine  the  dummy  is 
located  at  the  forward  end,  whereas  in  the  low  pressure 
turbine  it  is  at  the  aft  end. 

The  astern  turbine  cylinder  is  a  separate  steel  cast- 
ing, carried  inside  of  the  main  low  pressure  cylinder  on 
brackets  and  radial  pins,  so  as  to  be  free  to  expand  and 
contract  independently  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  thus 
avoid  imposing  undesirable  distortions  on  the  low  pres- 
sure turbine  casing. 

A  very  simple  and  effective  type  of  governor  is  pro- 
vided, which  consists  essentially  of  a  centrifugal  oil 
impeller  mounted  on  the  forward  end  of  each  rotor, 
and  using  oil  from  the  lubricating  system  as  an  oper- 
ating medium.  As  the  discharge  pressure  from  a  cen- 
trifugal pump  varies  as  the  square  of  the  impeller 
speed,  a  very  positive  governing  action  is  obtained. 

Steam  enters  through  a  steam  strainer  and  passes  to 
the  two  maneuvering  valves  located  on  each  side  of  the 
strainer  in  the  same  casting.  These  valves  are  con- 
nected to  the  oil  operated  governor  piston  through  a 
system  of  links,  and  to  independent  handwheels  for 
ahead  and  astern  operation.  The  governor  operating 
piston,  mounted  below  the  two  valves,  is  so  arranged 
that  it  tends  to  lift  against  a  heavy  spring  located 
above  the  piston  when  oil  from  the  lubricating  system 
is  admitted.  Hence  a  loss  of  pressure  in  the  lubricating 
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oil  system  will  close  the  valve  and  shut  off  steam  to 
the  turbines  automatically.  The  governing  mechanism 
consists  of  an  oil  relay  mounted  below  the  operating 
piston  and  actuated  by  oil  from  the  governor  impeller. 
The  governor  oil  forces  a  small  relay  piston  downward 
against  a  spring,  which  may  be  adjusted  for  small  var- 
iations in  maximum  speed.  A  rod,  extending  from  the 
top  of  the  relay  piston  through  a  reamed  hole  along 
the  axis  of  the  operating  piston,  serves  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  oil  to  or  from  the  lower  side  of  the  operating 
piston.  When  the  maximum  speed  is  approached  the 
relay  rod  moves  downward,  closing  the  oil  pressure 
supply  to  the  operating  piston  and  opening  ports  to 
release  the  pressure  below  the  piston,  thereby  permit- 
ting the  spring  to  force  the  operating  piston  down  and 
throttle  the  maneuvering  valve,  thus  preventing  the 
turbines  from  exceeding  a  predetermined  maximum 
speed. 

In  this  governor  mechanism  all  danger  of  sticking 
is  eliminated,  and  any  tendency  to  over  speed  when 
operating  in  a  heavy  seaway  will  promptly  throttle  the 
steam  flow  and  keep  the  turbines  running  within  fairly 
close  limits  of  speed.  It  will  be  obvious  that  this  scheme 
for  overspeed  control  possesses  none  of  the  objection- 
able features  of  the  conventional  mechanical  tripping 
device,  which  under  similar  conditions,  may  shut  down 
the  unit  completely. 

•  Main  Reduction  Gear 

The  double  reduction  Westinghouse  gear  reduces  the 
speed  from  about  5100  revolutions  per  minute  on  the 
high  pressure  turbine  and  360  r.  p.  m.  on  the  low 
pressure  turbine  to  85  revolutions  per  minute  on  the 
propeller  shaft  at  3600  brake  horse  power.  The  turbines 
are  connected  to  their  respective  pinions  by  means  of 
a  drive  shaft  having  two  couplings  of  the  sliding  type, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  connecting  shaft.  The  gear 
housing  is  of  fabricated  construction  and  is  provided 
with  a  large  number  of  inspection  openings  to  permit 
inspection  of  any  important  part  of  the  gear  with  ease 
and  convenience.  All  bearings  are  accessible  for  in- 
spection, and  may  be  rolled  out  after  removing  the 
bearing  caps  without  disturbing  any  other  parts.  Each 
pinion  bearing  is  supported  on  four  pads  with  adjust- 
able liners,  to  provide  for  proper  alignment  of  the  ro- 
tating parts  of  the  gear.  A  Kingsbury  propeller  thrust 
bearing  is  mounted  on  the  forward  end  of  the  main 
gear  shaft. 

The  pinions  are  made  from  heat  treated  nickel  steel, 
and  the  gear  rims  are  made  from  forged  low  carbon 
steel. 

By  mounting  the  high  speed  gear  wheels  on  the  low 
speed  pinions,  between  the  two  helices,  the  high  speed 
pinions  become  very  short  and  only  two  bearings  are 
required  for  each  pinion.  The  aft  end  of  the  high  speed 
pinion  driven  by  the  high  pressure  turbine,  has  an  in- 
tegral flange  which  is  connected  to  a  motor  driven 
turning  gear.  A  sliding  pin  type  coupling,  operated  by 
a  hand  wheel,  is  used  to  connect  the  turning  gear  to 
the  pinion  when  in  use. 

Minimum  weight  of  moving  parts  not  being  of  prim- 
ary importance,  the  gear  wheels  are  made  from  cast 
iron  having  forged  steel  rims  shrunk  on  and  held  in 
place  by  securely  locked  screwed  pins. 


•  Main  Condenser 

The  Westinghouse  main  condenser,  which  is  of  fabri- 
cated construction  except  for  the  water  boxes,  is  hung 
between  two  longitudinal  beams.  These  beams  form 
part  of  the  shell  end  flanges,  and  are  further  stiffened 
to  an  I-beam  section  by  plates  welded  to  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  beam.  Such  a  design  is,  of  course, 
practicable  only  where  fabricated  construction  is  used. 
The  upper  part  of  the  condenser  shell  is  so  designed 
that  it  forms  two  transverse  beams  merging  into  the 
exhaust  connection,  and  the  whole  structure  thus  forms 
an  exceedingly  rigid  support  for  the  forward  end  of 
the  turbines. 

The  steam  side  of  the  condenser  is  of  the  radial  flow 
type,  and  the  cooling  water  makes  two  passes  through 
the  tubes,  entering  and  leaving  on  the  port  side.  The 
condenser,  which  has  4700  sq.  ft.  cooling  surface,  is 
designed  to  maintain  a  vacuum  of  28^4  inches  when 
supplied  with  5750  gallons  per  minute  injection  water 
at  80  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  condensing  28,500 
Ibs./hour  exhaust  steam.  The  hotwell  has  ample  capac- 
ity and  is  of  the  deaerating  type.  It  is  specially  de- 
signed to  prevent  steam  and  non-condensable  gases  in 
the  condenser  from  entering  the  condensate  pump  suc- 
tion when  the  level  of  the  condensate  is  less  than  at 
the  normal  capacity  of  the  pump.  The  tubes  are  rolled 
in  the  tube  sheets  at  both  ends  and  an  annular  dia- 
phragm, placed  between  the  periphery  of  the  tube  sheet 
and  the  shell  flange,  provides  the  necessary  flexibility 
for  expansion  and  contraction. 

The  Westinghouse  air  ejectors  are  of  the  twin,  two- 
stage  condensing  type.  The  inter  and  after  condensers 
use  condensate  only  for  cooling  purposes  and  no  salt 
water  is  used.  Each  set  of  air  ejectors  is  provided  with 
shut-off  valves  so  that  either  side  may  be  isolated. 

The  main  condenser  is  served  with  cooling  water  by 
a  Worthington  circulating  pump.  Two  Worthington 
condensate  pumps  serve  the  hot  well. 

The  lubricating  oil  system  includes:  Two  Northern 
Pump  Company  service  pumps;  one  Gould  manually 
operated  service  pump;  two  Davis  Engineering  Com- 
pany lubricating  oil  coolers;  one  De  Laval  centrifugal 
lubricating  oil  purifier. 

•  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 

Located  on  a  flat  on  the  port  side  of  the  engine  room, 
the  turbo-generators  on  these  tankers  will  be  29  ft., 
6  ins.  above  the  base  line  of  keel,  or  slightly  above  the 
loaded  water  line.  Two  General  Electric  125  K.W.  gen- 
erators direct  connected  to  General  Electric  turbines 
taking  steam  at  425  pounds  pressure  are  installed  for 
regular  service.  One  50  K.W.  General  Electric  turbo- 
generating  set  is  installed  for  emergency  and  pier  side 
operation,  taking  saturated  200  pound  steam.  All  wir- 
ing, switchboards,  control  boards,  motor  starting 
switches,  motor  control  rheostats,  light  outlets,  and  fix- 
tures will  be  selected  and  installed  with  the  greatest 
care,  in  accordance  with  rigid  specifications  developed 
in  the  accident  prevention  work  of  the  owners. 

The  turbo-generating  sets  are  served  in  common  by 
one  auxiliary  condenser,  one  air  ejector,  one  circulat- 
ing pump,  and  one  condensate  pump,  all  of  Worthing- 
ton design  and  manufacture. 
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oil  system  will  close  the  valve  and  shut  off  steam  to 
the  turbines  automatically.  The  governing  mechanism 
consists  of  an  oil  relay  mounted  below  the  operating 
piston  and  actuated  by  oil  from  the  governor  impeller. 
The  governor  oil  forces  a  small  relay  piston  downward 
against  a  spring,  which  may  be  adjusted  for  small  var- 
iations in  maximum  speed.  A  rod,  extending  from  the 
top  of  the  relay  piston  through  a  reamed  hole  along 
the  axis  of  the  operating  piston,  serves  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  oil  to  or  from  the  lower  side  of  the  operating 
piston.  When  the  maximum  speed  is  approached  the 
relay  rod  moves  downward,  closing  the  oil  pressure 
supply  to  the  operating  piston  and  opening  ports  to 
release  the  pressure  below  the  piston,  thereby  permit- 
ting the  spring  to  force  the  operating  piston  down  and 
throttle  the  maneuvering  valve,  thus  preventing  the 
turbines  from  exceeding  a  predetermined  maximum 
speed. 

In  this  governor  mechanism  all  danger  of  sticking 
is  eliminated,  and  any  tendency  to  over  speed  when 
operating  in  a  heavy  seaway  will  promptly  throttle  the 
steam  flow  and  keep  the  turbines  running  within  fairly 
close  limits  of  speed.  It  will  be  obvious  that  this  scheme 
for  overspeed  control  possesses  none  of  the  objection- 
able features  of  the  conventional  mechanical  tripping 
device,  which  under  similar  conditions,  may  shut  down 
the  unit  completely. 

•  Main  Reduction  Gear 

The  double  reduction  Westinghouse  gear  reduces  the 
speed  from  about  5100  revolutions  per  minute  on  the 
high  pressure  turbine  and  360  r.  p.  m.  on  the  low 
pressure  turbine  to  85  revolutions  per  minute  on  the 
propeller  shaft  at  3600  brake  horse  power.  The  turbines 
are  connected  to  their  respective  pinions  by  means  of 
a  drive  shaft  having  two  couplings  of  the  sliding  type, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  connecting  shaft.  The  gear 
housing  is  of  fabricated  construction  and  is  provided 
with  a  large  number  of  inspection  openings  to  permit 
inspection  of  any  important  part  of  the  gear  with  ease 
and  convenience.  All  bearings  are  accessible  for  in- 
spection, and  may  be  rolled  out  after  removing  the 
bearing  caps  without  disturbing  any  other  parts.  Each 
pinion  bearing  is  supported  on  four  pads  with  adjust- 
able liners,  to  provide  for  proper  alignment  of  the  ro- 
tating parts  of  the  gear.  A  Kingsbury  propeller  thrust 
bearing  is  mounted  on  the  forward  end  of  the  main 
gear  shaft. 

The  pinions  are  made  from  heat  treated  nickel  steel, 
and  the  gear  rims  are  made  from  forged  low  carbon 
steel. 

By  mounting  the  high  speed  gear  wheels  on  the  low 
speed  pinions,  between  the  two  helices,  the  high  speed 
pinions  become  very  short  and  only  two  bearings  are 
required  for  each  pinion.  The  aft  end  of  the  high  speed 
pinion  driven  by  the  high  pressure  turbine,  has  an  in- 
tegral flange  which  is  connected  to  a  motor  driven 
turning  gear.  A  sliding  pin  type  coupling,  operated  by 
a  hand  wheel,  is  used  to  connect  the  turning  gear  to 
the  pinion  when  in  use. 

Minimum  weight  of  moving  parts  not  being  of  prim- 
ary importance,  the  gear  wheels  are  made  from  cast 
iron  having  forged  steel  rims  shrunk  on  and  held  in 
place  by  securely  locked  screwed  pins. 


#  Main  Condenser 

The  Westinghouse  main  condenser,  which  is  of  fabri- 
cated construction  except  for  the  water  boxes,  is  hung 
between  two  longitudinal  beams.  These  beams  form 
part  of  the  shell  end  flanges,  and  are  further  stiffened 
to  an  I-beam  section  by  plates  welded  to  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  beam.  Such  a  design  is,  of  course, 
practicable  only  where  fabricated  construction  is  used. 
The  upper  part  of  the  condenser  shell  is  so  designed 
that  it  forms  two  transverse  beams  merging  into  the 
exhaust  connection,  and  the  whole  structure  thus  forms 
an  exceedingly  rigid  support  for  the  forward  end  of 
the  turbines. 

The  steam  side  of  the  condenser  is  of  the  radial  flow 
type,  and  the  cooling  water  makes  two  passes  through 
the  tubes,  entering  and  leaving  on  the  port  side.  The 
condenser,  which  has  4700  sq.  ft.  cooling  surface,  is 
designed  to  maintain  a  vacuum  of  2Sy4,  inches  when 
supplied  with  5750  gallons  per  minute  injection  water 
at  80  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  condensing  28,500 
Ibs./hour  exhaust  steam.  The  hotwell  has  ample  capac- 
ity and  is  of  the  deaerating  type.  It  is  specially  de- 
signed to  prevent  steam  and  non-condensable  gases  in 
the  condenser  from  entering  the  condensate  pump  suc- 
tion when  the  level  of  the  condensate  is  less  than  at 
the  normal  capacity  of  the  pump.  The  tubes  are  rolled 
in  the  tube  sheets  at  both  ends  and  an  annular  dia- 
phragm, placed  between  the  periphery  of  the  tube  sheet 
and  the  shell  flange,  provides  the  necessary  flexibility 
for  expansion  and  contraction. 

The  Westinghouse  air  ejectors  are  of  the  twin,  two- 
stage  condensing  type.  The  inter  and  after  condensers 
use  condensate  only  for  cooling  purposes  and  no  salt 
water  is  used.  Each  set  of  air  ejectors  is  provided  with 
shut-off  valves  so  that  either  side  may  be  isolated. 

The  main  condenser  is  served  with  cooling  water  by 
a  Worthington  circulating  pump.  Two  Worthington 
condensate  pumps  serve  the  hot  well. 

The  lubricating  oil  system  includes:  Two  Northern 
Pump  Company  service  pumps;  one  Gould  manually 
operated  service  pump;  two  Davis  Engineering  Com- 
pany lubricating  oil  coolers;  one  De  Laval  centrifugal 
lubricating  oil  purifier. 

#  Electric  Light  and  Power  Plant 

Located  on  a  flat  on  the  port  side  of  the  engine  room, 
the  turbo-generators  on  these  tankers  will  be  29  ft., 
6  ins.  above  the  base  line  of  keel,  or  slightly  above  the 
loaded  water  line.  Two  General  Electric  125  K.W.  gen- 
erators direct  connected  to  General  Electric  turbines 
taking  steam  at  425  pounds  pressure  -are  installed  for 
regular  service.  One  50  K.W.  General  Electric  turbo- 
generating  set  is  installed  for  emergency  and  pier  side 
operation,  taking  saturated  200  pound  steam.  All  wir- 
ing, switchboards,  control  boards,  motor  starting 
switches,  motor  control  rheostats,  light  outlets,  and  fix- 
tures will  be  selected  and  installed  with  the  greatest 
care,  in  accordance  with  rigid  specifications  developed 
in  the  accident  prevention  work  of  the  owners. 

The  turbo-generating  sets  are  served  in  common  by 
one  auxiliary  condenser,  one  air  ejector,  one  circulat- 
ing pump,  and  one  condensate  pump,  all  of  Worthing- 
ton design  and  manufacture. 
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The  corresponding  flat  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
enKine  room  houses  the  work  shop,  which  will  be 
equipped  with:  one  Rahn-Larmon  engine  lathe;  one 
Sibley  upright  drill;  one  Steptoe  Shaper;  one  Hisey 
Wolf  floor  type  grinder;  a  work  bench,  and  an  ample 
Hupply  of  machinist's  small  tools.  A  Worthington  air 
compressor  and  a  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  compressor 
and    receiver   take   care    of    pneumatic     requirements. 

Pumps  and  other  auxiliaries  in  the  engine  room,  and 
not  already  mentioned,  include:  One  evaporator  feed 
pump;  one  fresh  water  pump  of  the  portable  type;  one 
wash  water  pump;  one  sanitary  pump;  one  fire  pump; 
and  two  general  service  and  ballast  pumps;  all  of 
Worthington  design  and  build. 

One  Davis  salt  water  heater  for  the  Butterworth  tank 
cleaning  system. 

#  Refrigerating  Plant 

The  refrigerating  plant  is  designed  to  maintain 
suitable  storage  temperatures  in  the  ship's  stores  re- 
frigerators and  also  to  cool  drinking  water  for  the  crew. 
The  operation  of  the  plant  is  by  manual  control  except 
for  the  vegetable  refrigerator.  The  temperature  in  this 
compartment  is  automatically  controlled. 

Refrigeration  is  supplied  by  two  Carrier  2'j  ton  mo- 
tor driven  refrigerating  plants  of  the  direct  expansion 
type.  This  equipment  is  generally  similar  to  equipment 
being  furnished  by  Carrier  for  other  tankers  now 
building. 

•  Deck  Auxiliary  Machinery 

All  deck  auxiliaries  are  being  built  by  the  American 
Engineering  Company  to  their  own  designs,  modified 
by  the  owners  to  suit  their  special  requirements.  The 
steering  gear  is  of  the  electro  hydraulic  type,  and  all 
of  the  winches  and  the  windlass  are  steam. 

As  will  be  noted  on  the  general  arrangement,  there 
are  an  unusual  number  of  mooring  winches,  and  a 
great  deal  of  thought  has  been  given  to  the  location  of 
these  winches  and  the  arrangement  of  fairleads,  bitts. 


and  mooring  pipes,  ao  as  to  make  an  ideal  layout  for 
covering  all  the  conditions  met  with  in  mooring  at  var- 
ious ports.  There  are  five  mooring  winches,  each  of 
which  is  really  a  small  towing  engine  capable  of  ad- 
justment, to  set  a  predetermined  strain  on  the  hawser 
it  serves. 

Two  cargo  winches  are  installed  forward  to  serve 
the  two  5  ton  booms  fitted  to  the  foremast.  There  are 
two  4  ton  booms  on  a  samson  post  at  each  side  of  the 
midship  pump  room  hatch,  and  the  mainmast  is 
equipped  to  take  either  or  both  5  ton  booms  if  trans- 
ferred from  the  foremast.  Two  samson  posts  with  one 
boom  each  are  installed  on  the  poop  deck  house  port 
and  starboard  abreast  the  forward  end  of  stack,  and 
two  samson  posts,  with  a  two  ton  boom  for  each,  on 
the  poop  deck  aft  of  the  house.  This  arrangement 
covers  the  entire  ship  with  power  lift  facilities. 

A  warping  winch  amidships  has  ample  capacity  to 
edge  the  ship  into  line  for  shore  oil  line  connections. 

•  Cargo  Pumps 

Discharge  of  cargo  oil  tatiks  is  handled  by  four  main 
and  one  stripping  pumps,  all  of  Northern  Pump  Com 
pany  design  and  manufacture,  and  each  driven  by  a 
Whiton  steam  turbine.  All  of  these  pumps  are  to  be 
installed  in  the  midships  pump  room.  They  will  have  a 
combined  discharge  capacity  of  approximately  12,000 
barrels  an  hour  at  full  rating,  which  is  considered  very 
ample  for  tankers  of  this  capacity.  The  suction  and 
discharge  piping  arrangements  have  been  carefully 
considered,  with  the  idea  of  eliminating  all  danger  of 
contamination  or  mixing  when  tanker  is  used  in  the 
simultaneous  transport  of  several  different  petroleum 
products. 

(Page  62,  please) 


Above:   Fxhibit   at    ihe  Sperry   Gyroscope   Company,   showinj;   new    type   of   Gyro   CompjM,   the 

two    unit    Gyro    Pilot    and    other    apparatus    identical    with    the    equipment    for    new    tankers. 

At   right:  The  Mackay  radio  transmitter  for   new   tankers. 
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Part  II— 'Vy  E.  L.  Mathy 


Pump  head  for  deep 

well    turbine    for 

modern  farm 

irrigation. 


We  have  now  left  behind  us  the  days  of  antiquity 
and  are  emerging  into  the  transition  periods  culminat- 
ing in  mankind's  greatest  scientific  and  industrial 
achievements.  Because  our  own  company's  pump  build- 
ing experiences  and  the  universal  interest  of  Western 
readers  are  centered  so  definitely  upon  the  progress 
made  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  begin 
this  installment  by  recalling  the  early  days  of  the  Dons. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  nineteenth  century,  many  of 
the  now  famous  Spanish  families  lived  their  carefree 
and  magnificent  lives  in  the  gorgeous  country  soon  to 
become  the  thirty-first  state  of  the  Union.  What  lover 
of  the  lore  of  California  will  forget  such  names  as  De 
la  Guerras,  Ximenos,  Estudillos,  Carrilos,  Estenegas, 
Morenos,  Cotas,  Estrades,  Picos,  Pachecos,  Lugos, 
Ortegas,    Alvarados,    Bandinis,    Peraltas,    Rodrigues, 


Lopez,  Figueroas,  Vallejos,  Martinez,  Moragos,  Sanchez, 
Avilas,  Amestis  and  Castros. 

Fire  pumps  have  been  used  since  the  earliest  days  of 
histoiy,  but  not  until  1830  is  the  first  mechanically  and 
steam  driven  fire  engine  designed  and  developed  for 
the  city  of  London  by  Braithwaite  and  Ericsson.  This 
fire  pump  produced  150  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
and  for  a  distance  of  some  80  to  90  feet.  Approximately 
ten  years  later,  this  same  Ericsson  produced  a  similar 
pump  for  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  1843  Captain  John  August  Sutter  founded  his 
"New  Switzerland"  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  His  dreams  were  of  an  empire  for  himself  and 
family,  but  soon  a  greater  influence  would  bring  vast 
fortunes  to  others  but  destruction  to  him.  In  January, 
1848,  Marshall  discovered  gold  at  Sutter's  Mill,  fifty 


Mr.  Mathy  is  first  vice-president,  Victor 
Equipment  Co.  Illustrations  of  air  hft  pump 
and  an  early  mine  pump  installation  are  re- 
printed by  permission  from  "Pumping  Ma- 
chinery," by  Greene,  published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 


Example  of  an  early  mine  pump 
installation. 


Krogh  Water  Elevator  (1881). 
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Krogh  reclamation  pumping  plant   built   for 
John   Herd   in   February,    1899. 

miles  in  the  foothills  from  Sutter's  Fort — on  the  Amer- 
ican River.  Gold  had  been  found  before  in  California, 
but  nothing  would  ao  stimulate  the  imagination  of  a 
people  as  the  call — "GOLD — immeasureable  quantities 
of  Rold  have  been  found  on  the  American  River!" 

The  Gold  Rush  days  have  passed ;  the  Vigilantes  have 
restored  law  and  order  in  San  Francisco;  but  ever  for- 
ward strides  history. 

On  April  3,  1860,  the  first  complete  trip  of  the  Pony 
Express  left  St.  Joe.  Nine  days  later,  after  1500  miles 
of  riding,  in  Washoe — Spafford  Hall's  Station,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canyon — in  mid-afternoon,  the  Pony 
Express  links  the  East  with  the  West — records  the 
greatest  name  in  mining  history — rides  500  miles  fur- 
ther on  to  San  Francisco.  Established  by  Russell, 
Majors,  and  Waddell,  the  Pony  Express  operated  first 
once,  later  twice,  a  week,  with  500  horses,  200  stations, 
100  riders,  and  a  $5.00  postage  minimum. 

Sam  Clemens  had  signed  the  name  "Mark  Twain"  for 
the  first  time  to  a  report  in  "The  Territorial  Enter- 
prise," dated  February  2,  1863 — a  year  later  Bismark 
becomes  prime  minister  of  Prussia,  five  years  before 
Disraeli  is  appointed  one  of  England's  greatest  prime 
ministers.  The  pen  name  "Mark  Twain"  was  born  in 
Washoe — a  product  of  the  Comstock.  A  year  later  the 
Com.stock  croppings  would  be  skimmed — the  mills  would 
be  in  liquidation — water  would  be  its  principal  undo- 
ing. March  21.  1864,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
the  bill  permitting  Nevada  to  draw  up  a  State  constitu- 
tion, and  on  October  31  he  would  proclaim  it  the  thirty- 
sixth  state  of  the  Union.  On  April  11,  1865,  General  Lee 
had  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  and  four  days  later  at 
7  a.m.,  the  greatest  man  of  the  Republic  had  passed 
into  history — he,  of  all  men, — assassinated.  In  1865,  the 
Comstock  was  played  out — literally  drowned — drowned 
in  the  land  of  drought.  Sutro's  five  mile  tunnel  was  still 
un  unfulfilled  dream — a  fantastical  scheme.  Not  until 
July  8.  1878,  did  Sutro,  stripped  to  the  waist,  witness 
the  blast  that  broke  the  final  barrier  and  connected  the 
tunnel  with  the  shaft  of  the  Savage  mine.  Gould  & 
Curry,  Savage,  Hale  &  Norcros,  Challar,  Potosi,  Imper- 
ial, Kentuck,  Yellow  Jacket,  Crown  Point,  Belcher,  Con- 
solidated Virginia,  California,  Ophir — these  are  the 
great  names  of  the  Comstock.  George  Hearst,  Jim  Fair, 
John  Mackey,  Jack  O'Brien,  Colonel  Daniel  Hunger- 
ford,  and  Adolph  Sutro — these  were  the  great  men  of 
the  Washoe.  Had  suitable  mining  pumps  been  devel- 
oped in  the  '60s,  Sutro  might  not  have  been  heard  of — 
the  Comstock  might  not  have  caused  a  panic. 

Frederick  Walter  Krogh,  a  ship's  carpenter,  born  in 
Denmark,  came  to  New  York,  and  sometime  during 
1857  arrived  in  California,  where  he  engaged  in  agri- 


Krogh    "ht 


rnp,    called    the    "Monitor" — a    triple 
I  pump  of  the  late  90s. 


culture  in  the  area  where  would  be  established,  in  1872, 
the  now  thriving  town  of  Tulare.  Sometime  during  1864, 
Frederick  Walter  Krogh  came  to  San  Francisco  and 
there  started,  on  Beale  Street,  the  F.  W.  Krogh  Com- 
pany, where  he  manufactured  windmills  and  tanks. 
1864  was  a  great  year  in  San  Francisco. 

Norton  the  First,  Emperor  of  the  United  States 
and  Protector  of  Mexico,  roamed  the  streets;  the 
San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange  had  been  started  a 
year  previous.  Kamehamaeha  IV  died  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands;  Lotta  Crabtree,  Woollcott,  Menken  played  at 
the  Metropolitan  and  Maguire's  Opera  House,  and  there 
was  celebrated  the  300th  anniversary  of  Shakespeare 
with  "Macbeth"  and  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  The 
Bank  of  California,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  was 
started  on  June  15th,  with  D.  O.  Mills,  President,  and 
the  famous  W.  C.  Ralston,  cashier.  On  September  3  the 
Fourth  Mechanics  Institute  held  its  great  show  in  a 
pavillion  on  Union  Square  with  five  hundred  exhibitors 
— windmills  being  among  the  exhibits;  its  greatest  at- 
traction— a  4000-pound  cheese.  On  January  11  of  the 
following  year  the  first  Philharmonic  Society  concert 
was  given  at  Piatt's  Music  Hall,  and  the  California  Art 
Union  was  inaugurated.  On  the  21st  day  of  January, 
the  Camanche,  the  first  and  last  iron-clad  monitor  con- 
structed on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  built  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  made  its  trial  trip  to  Mare  Island  with  200 
guests. 

This  was  the  setting  when  Krogh  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Somewhat  later  his  brother  joined  him  and  the 
firm  then  became  known  as  F.  W.  Krogh  and  Brother. 

Other  great  Western  characters  became  famous  in 
San  Francisco — on  October  2,  1866,  Mark  Twain  de- 
livered, at  Maguire's  Academy  of  Music,  his  first  public 
lecture  on  "The  Sandwich  Islands;"  Francis  Bret 
Harte  was  elected  librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association.  A  month  previous,  the  San  Francisco  Dry 
Dock  was  begun  at  Hunter's  Point  at  a  cost,  exclusive 
of  land,  of  $270,000.  It  might  be  noted  here  that  the 
year  of  Mr.  Krogh's  arrival  in  San  Francisco  was  that 
of  one  of  the  greatest  droughts  in  California,  with  thou- 
sands of  cattle  and  sheep  dying  because  of  lack  of 
water  and  lack  of  food. 

On  August  23,  1875,  began  the  second  collapse  of  the 
Bonanza  stocks,  and  the  magnificent  career  of  Ralston 
ended  four  days  later. 

In  1897  the  Krogh  brothers,  then  operating  under 
the  name  of  the  Krogh  Manufacturing  Company,  bought 
the  San  Francisco  Tool  Works.  Inc.,  and  formed  the 
Krogh  Pump  Company.  Among  the  interesting  pumps 
manufactured  by  Krogh  during  this  period  was  the 
(Page  6^,  please) 
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Successful  Sea  Trials  of 


De  Laval  Geared  Turbines 
Satisfactorily  Pass  All  Tests 


\     

Main  propulsion   gear. 

In  April,  1936,  Pacific  Marine  Review  carried  a  full 
illustrated  description  of  four  sister  tankers  then  build- 
ing at  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  for 
the  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Corporation  and  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Petroleum  and  Transport  Company,  under  the  di- 
rection and  to  the  designs  of  N.  J.  Pluymert,  naval  ar- 
chitect, of  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Corporation.  The  power 
plants  on  all  four  ships  are  identical. 

The  two  ships  for  Socony-Vacuum,  named  respectively 
iVIobilgas  and  Mobiloil,  have  been  delivered  after  very 
iatisfactory  trial  trips.  In  this  article  we  are  recording 
the  results  for  the  Mobilgas,  which  ran  her  sea  trials  on 
February  9  and  was  delivered  on  February  11.  Principal 
dimensions  of  this  vessel  at  time  of  trial  trip  were: 

Length  overall 501  feet,  IV)  inches 

Length— Lloyd's  B.P 485  feet,  6  inches 

Beam  molded  68  feet,  0  inches 


Depth  upper  deck  37  feet,  0  inches 

Draft  29  feet,   lOVg  inches 

Deadweight  capacity  15,515  tons 

Displacement  21,350  tons 

Her  propulsion  power  plant  consists  of  2  Foster- 
Wheeler  three  drum,  bent  tube,  type  A  steam  genera- 
tors, which  are  designed  to  produce  steam  at  450  pounds 
pressure  and  720  deg.  F.  temperature  at  the  superheater 
outlet.  This  steam  is  delivered  to  a  cross-compound 
double  reduction  geared  De  Laval  turbine  designed  for 
a  normal  rating  of  4000  horsepower  when  receiving 
steam  at  375  pounds  pressure  (gage)  and  700  deg.  F. 
total  temperature,  and  when  exhausting  to  a  vacuum 
of  28%  inches.  The  unit  is  designed  to  carry  a  10  per 
cent  overload  continuously.  This  turbine  must  also 
operate  satisfactorily  with  steam  at  375  pounds  pres- 
sure at  temperatures  down  to  585  deg.  F.  At  full  load 
the  high  pressure  turbine  rotor  turns  5480  revolutions 
per  minute. 

The  propeller  is  of  the  four-bladed  built  up  type, 
with  semi-steel  hub  and  manganese  bronze  blades  of 
streamline  section  with  variable  pitch,  designed  to  ab- 
sorb 4000  horsepower  at  75  revolutions  a  minute,  and 
drive  the  hull  at  a  sustained  speed  of  13  knots.  This 
propeller  has  a  tip  diameter  of  19  feet,  8  inches,  a 
pitch  of  18  feet,  4  inches,  and  104  square  feet  of  pro- 
jected blade  area. 

That  the  turbines,  propeller,  and  hull  lines  of  this 
ship  were  designed  truly  for  the  specified  performance 
is  graphically  shown  by  the  results.  The  Mobilgas, 
properly  trimmed,  and  down  to  her  marks  on  full 
loaded  displacement,  ran  13.8  knots  at  80.5  r.p  m.  pro- 
peller speed  and  with  the  turbine  generating  4100  shaft 
horsepower. 

Her  fuel  consumption  works  out  at  approximately 
0.6  pounds  of  oil  per  brake  horsepower  hour. 

The  power  plant  is  described  in  detail  as  follows: 
The  high  pressure  turbine  is  equipped  with  eleven 
pressure  stages,  the  first  of  which  contains  two  rows 
of  moving  buckets,  while  the  remaining  ten  are  single 
impulse  wheels.  The  low  pressure  turbine  has  seven 
pressure  stages,  all  of  the  single  impulse  type.  The 
astern  turbine,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  same  casing 
with  the  low  pressure  turbine,  has  two  pressure  stages, 
each  consisting  of  one  wheel  with  two  rows  of  buckets. 
The  turbine  rotors  are  of  the  so-called  "built-up" 
type;  the  high  pressure  rotor  and  part  of  the  low  pres- 
sure rotor  consist  of  turbine  discs  shrunk  on  the  tur- 
bine shafts,  the  low  pressure  rotor  being  built  in  three 
sections  bolted  together.  This  construction  permits  easy 
access   to    any   individual    wheel    should    any   accident 
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occur  necessitating  overhaul  of  the  turbine. 

Ail  turbine  wheels  are  made  from  heat-treated  nickel 
steel  forgings.  The  turbine  wheels  are  each  statically 
and  dynamically  balanced  and  the  complete  rotors  are 
also  subjected  to  static  and  dynamic  balance  in  balanc- 
ing machines  prior  to  assembly  in  the  turbine.  The 
shaft  and  rotor  are  designed  with  their  calculated  first 
critical  speed  not  less  than  35  per  cent  above  normal 
operating  speed. 

All  stresses  in  the  revolving  element,  that  is,  stresses 
in  turbine  wheels,  turbine  buckets,  and  bucket  fasten- 
ings, are  very  conservative,  and  will  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material  used  when 
operating  at  10  per  cent  above  normal  speed.  The  tur 
bine  rotors  are  held  in  axial  position  by  Kingsbury 
bearings  located  in  separate  housings  and  provided 
with  means  for  checking  running  clearances. 

The  casings  of  both  the  high  and  low  pressure  tui 
bines  are  made  of  steel.  The  steam  chest  of  the  high 
pressure  turbine  is  incorporated  in  the  casing,  but  the 
steam  chest  of  the  reversing  turbine  is  a  steel  casting 
located  inside,  but  independent  of,  the  low  pressure 
casing,  to  allow  for  difference  in  expansion  between 
the  steam  chest  in  contact  with  boiler  steam  and  the 
casing  in  contact  with  steam  at  exhaust  pressure.  All 
steam  passages  are  carefully  streamlined. 

A  group  of  guide  vanes  placed  between  the  ahead 
and  astern  turbines  in  the  low  pressure  casing,  pre- 
vents impingement  of  steam  exhausted  from  one  turbine 
upon  the  buckets  of  the  other  and  insures  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  steam  over  the  condenser,  which  is  located 
athwartship  underneath  the  low  pressure  turbine. 
There  is  a  connection  on  the  turbine  casing  for  the 
extraction  of  2500  lb.  per  hr.  of  steam  at  35  lb.  gage  for 


Results  of  very  satisfactory  trial  trips  are  de- 
scribed in  this  article  based  on  the  performance 
of  the  Mobilgas  (illustrated  above)  and  her 
sister  tanker,  the  Mobiloil. 

Below:  Turbine-driven  boiler  feed  pump  on  the 

Mobilgas.  The  power  plants  of  four  tankers  built 

by  Sun  in  Chester  arc  idcntic.il. 
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Looking  down  on  the  De  Laval  compound  turbine  and  double  reduction  gears  of  the  Mobilgas. 


use  in  feed  heaters  and  for  other  ship  purposes. 

The  astern  turbine  is  designed  to  develop  not  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  full  ahead  power  for  continuous 
operation,  and  100  per  cent  of  normal  ahead  torque  at 
one-half  of  normal  ahead  propeller  speed. 

The  control  valves  include  a  valve  for  ahead  opera- 
tion, a  valve  for  astern  operation,  and  a  guarding  valve 
to  assure  against  leakage  through  the  latter.  A  regulat- 
ing valve,  placed  ahead  of  the  main  throttle  valve,  is 
operated  from  a  hydraulic  governor  driven  from  the 
high  pressure  turbine  shaft  and  is  adjustable  to  hold 
any  speed  from  one-half  of  normal  speed  to  full  speed, 
and  also  arranged  to  close  in  the  event  of  failure  of 
lubricating  oil  pressure.  There  are,  in  addition,  three 
hand  valves  for  nozzle  groups,  so  arranged  that  with 
the  throttle  valve  full  open  various  combinations  of 
nozzles  can  be  used  to  vary  the  power  in  small  incre- 
ments from  50  per  cent  of  rated  load  to  10  per  cent 
overload,  thus  making  efficient  operation  possible  at 
reduced  speeds.  All  valves  have  steel  bodies,  with  stain- 
less steel  trim. 

The  gears  are  of  the  double  helical  type  with  the 
two  high  speed  gears  and  the  double  pinion  low  speed 
gear  built  in  three  separate  casings. 

The  pinions  of  the  low  speed  gear  are  supported  by 
three  bearings. 


The  turbine  shafts  are  connected  to  the  first  gear 
reduction  pinions  and  the  pinions  of  the  second  reduc- 
tion gears  are  connected  to  the  gears  of  the  first  reduc- 
tion gears  by  flexible  couplings. 

The  tooth  loading  of  the  gears  is  conservative  to  in- 
.sure  long  operating  life. 

The  gear  centers  are  of  cast  iron,  shrunk  and  keyed 
on  the  shafts,  while  the  rims  are  of  annealed  forged 
steel,  shrunk  and  pinned  on  the  centers. 

The  turbines  and  gears  were  tested  at  the  De  Laval 
test-room  under  full  steam  pressure  and  temperature, 
and  to  15  per  cent  above  the  maximum  operating  speed 
before  shipment. 

In  addition  to  the  main  propelling  units,  the  ship  is 
equipped  with  the  following  auxiliaries  of  De  Laval 
manufacture: 

Three  six-stage  turbine  driven  boiler  feed  pumps. 

Main  and  auxiliary  condenser  circulating  pumps, 
the  main  circulating  pump  being  driven  by  a  De  Laval 
geared  turbine. 

Main  and  auxiliary  condensate  pumps. 

Turbine  driven  fire  pump. 

Centrifugal  sanitary  pump. 

Geared  turbine  to  drive  the  general  service  pump. 

Two  De  Laval-IMO  lubricating  oil  pumps  and  a  De 
Laval  centrifugal   oil   purifier. 
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Marine  Radio  Auto  Alarm 

Mackay  Equipment  Exceeds  Every  Requirement  oj  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 


Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Company  is  prepared  for 
an  active  season,  particularly  in  the  production  and 
supply  of  its  model  101-A  auto  alarm.  As  shipping  men 
are  well  aware,  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Provisions 
pertaining  to  continuous  watch  are  effective  August  6, 
IDS?,  and  require  cargo  vessels  of  5500  gross  tons  or 
over,  operating  in  foreign  or  intercoastal  service,  to 
maintain  a  continuous  radio  watch,  either  by  means  of 
three  operators,  or  by  one  operator  and  an  approved 
auto-alarm.  In  extensive  tests  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  assure  American  ship- 
ping of  a  thoroughly  reliable  instrument,  the  Mackay 
Radio  auto-alarm  received  the  highest  rating  in  per- 
formance of  any  authorized  for  use  on  American  mer- 
chant vessels, 

Ellery  W.  Stone,  operating  vice-president  of  Mackay 
Radio,  states  that  his  company  is  pushing  production 
and  is  ready  to  meet  orders  with  prompt  installations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  rigid  specifications 
and  requirements  of  our  government  were  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  foreign  administrations.  Extensive 
tests  of  the  auto  alarms  submitted  by  the  manufactur- 
ers were  made  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
thirty-day  field  tests  were  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  at  Fort  Hancock,  New  Jersey.  During  that  period 
the  auto  alarm  was  subjected  to  hundreds  of  response 
tests  simulating  actual  distress  signals  in  what  is  con- 
sidered the  most  congested  radio  area  in  the  world. 
Results  of  this  test  upheld  the  original  design  of  the 
Mackay  Radio  alarm,  for  during  the  entire  period  no 
false  alarm  was  recorded,  and  the  Mackay  Radio  alarm 
now  in  production  incorporates  further  refinements  re- 
sulting from  benefits  gained  through  these  exhaustive 
tests  made  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

The  installation  consists  of  two  major  units,  a  re- 
ceiver and  a  selector,  and  it  is  designed  for  flexibility 
in  installing  and  also  for  convenient  maintenance.  The 
two  units  may  be  mounted  one  above  the  other  on  a 
bulkhead  or  table,  or  even  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
should  space  limitations  require. 

The  receiver  is  of  the  time-proven  tuned  radio  fre- 
quency type.  It  utilizes  standard  parts  and  tubes,  and 
this,  of  course,  facilitates  service  replacements. 

The  selector  unit,  the  heart  of  the  alarm,  is  a  device 
operated  by  a  constant-speed  motor  which  automatic- 
ally selects  signals  appropriate  to  the  International 
alarm  signal  and  rejects  all  others.  It  is  actuated  when 
a  signal  of  approximately  four  seconds  duration  is  re- 
ceived, and,  if  this  is  followed  by  a  one-second  pause, 
certain  relays  make  contact.  If  the  pause  is  not  follow- 
ed by  another  four-second  signal,  however,  the  selector 
will  reject  the  entire  signal  and  return  to  its  former 
state  of  watchfully  waiting  for  an  alarm. 

Inasmuch  as  the  auto  alarm  operates  from   storage 


batteries,  it  is  not  susceptible  to  voltage  fluctuations  in 
the  ship's  power  supply  and,  therefore,  to  an  erroneous 
sounding  of  the  alarm  bells.  In  the  interest  of  preserv- 
ing long  life  for  the  batteries,  a  low  charging  rate  is 
used. 

In  the  Mackay  Radio  alarm  a  special  keying  device 
transmits  the  international  alarm  signal  automatically. 
This  device  keys  either  the  main  or  the  emergency  ship 
transmitter  by  throwing  a  small  switch  on  the  front  of 
the  selector  unit.  This  provides  a  continuous,  accur- 
ately timed  broadcast  of  the  international  alarm  signal, 
and  it  does  so  entirely  independent  of  the  ship's  power, 
and  can  do  so  in  the  absence  of  the  radio  operator.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  ship  could  be  abandoned  and  this 
equipment  would  continue  to  broadcast  the  alarm  sig- 
nals, enabling  rescue  ships  to  locate  the  vessel  by 
means  of  direction  finders. 


TO   THE   BRIDGE  AND    RADIO    OPERATORS   CABIN 


The  above  illustration  shows  the 
Auto-alarm  installed  on  the 
bulkhead  of  the  radio  room.  Note 
the  separate  housing  of  the  alarm 
unit  and  the  radio  receiver  making 
installation  possible  in  two  differ- 
ent places  where  space  is  limited. 

At  right— View  of  alarm  light  and 
gong  as   installed  on  the   bridge. 
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Trade  Booklets  and  Bulletins 


White  MaKic  Ends  P'ear  of  Fire.  An  attractive  12 
p&ge  color  brochure,  describing  the  Lux  fire  extin- 
guishing system  for  airplanes,  published  by  Walter 
Kidde  and  Company. 

The  safety  equipment  now  being  fitted  to  privately 
owned  planes  is  identical  to  that  installed  on  over 
90  per  cent  of  all  modern  transport  planes.  Lux  carbon 
dioxide  gas  is  stored  in  lightweight  cylinders  and  dis- 
charged throughout  the  engine  compartment  by  a  sim- 
ple remote  control  valve  located  on  the  instrument 
panel.  The  device  bears  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Aviation  Underwriters,  and  is  widely  used  by  various 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government  and  many 
foreign  governments. 

Recent  improvements  include  a  new  valve  head, 
which  lightens  overall  weight,  and  a  reduction  in  price 
of  single  motor  installation. 

Walter  Kidde  and  Company  are  represented  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  by  Hough  and  Egbert,  of  San  Francisco. 

Type  "C"  Turbines  for  Mechanical  Drive.  Bulletin  B. 
2084,  published  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  is  a  ten-page  copiously  illustrated 
booklet  describing  their  line  of  steam  turbines  for  driv- 
ing general  purpose  machinery  in  industrial  plants,  and 
auxiliary  machinery  in  power  plants  afloat  and  ashore. 

These  turbines  are  of  the  impulse  type,  with  one  pres- 
sure, and  two  velocity  stages.  They  are  built  in  capaci- 
ties ranging  from  5  to  500  horsepower  at  turbine  speeds 
of  1000  to  5000  r.p.m.  Designed  for  use  with  steam  up 
to  650  lbs.  pressure  and  750°F.  total  temperature,  they 
may  be  operated  either  condensing  or  non-condensing 
with  rotation  in  either  direction. 

These  units  represent  the  result  of  35  years  of  ex- 
perience in  design,  construction  and  maintenance  of 
mechanical  drive  turbines,  covering  units  with  a  total 
capacity  upwards  of  a  million  horsepower. 

The  Art  of  Proportioning.  A  24-page  illustrated  book- 
let published  by  D.  W.  Haering  &  Company  and  describ- 
ing the  operation  and  application  of  proportioning 
equipment,  with  special  reference  to  the  Haering  Fluid 
Piston  Principle  and  its  application  in  the  introduction 
of  chemicals  for  scale  and  corrosion  control. 

The  Oxygen  Lance.  An  8-page  booklet  profusely  illus- 
trated with  pictures  and  diagrams  and  published  by 
The  Linde  Air  Products  Company.  This  booklet  de- 
monstrates the  present  status  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  oxygen  lance  as  a  tool  in  industry. 

Power  Plant  Measuring  Instruments  is  Broadcast  No. 
160  of  the  Leeds  &  Korthrup  Company.  It  illustrates  and 
describes  their  line  of  instruments,  telemeters,  and  au- 
tomatic controls  for  power  plant  use.  Many  specific 
installations  are  cited  (including  electrical  generation 
and  transmission,  steam  generation  and  distribution, 
hydro-power  generation,  and  diesel  power  generation) 
that  are  using  these  equipments  to  safeguard  operation 
and  to  effect  operating  economies. 


Speed  Affects  Earning  Power.  A  broadside  setting 
forth  the  importance  of  measuring  speed,  published 
by  the  Hasler  Tel  Company.  It  describes  and  illus- 
trates the  Hasler  speed  indicator  and  its  application 
in  the  control  of  speed. 

Flow  Meters  Electrical-Mechanical.  Catalog  2004, 
The  Brown  Instrument  Comi)aiiy.  A  gorgeous  5C-page 
book  in  green,  blue,  and  brown.  Copiously  illustrated, 
and  with  many  tables  and  diagrams,  it  describes 
Brown's  indicating,  recording,  integrating  flow  meters 
in  the  electrical  or  the  mechanical  types  and  their 
application  to  the  various  demands  of  industry  and 
power  generation. 

Condenser  Tubes.  A  beautiful  art  catalog  in  black 
and  brown  on  tinted  paper,  published  by  the  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Company,  this  book  describes  the  vari- 
ous processes  of  manufacture  and  the  control  of  metal- 
lurgy that  produce  the  Scovill  condenser  tubes.  The 
full-page  photogravure  illustrations  of  actual  opera- 
tions in  the  plant  are  masterpieces  of  photographic  art. 

Marine  Diesels.  Bulletin  3700-D,  published  by  Fair- 
banks, Morse  and  Company.  This  30-page  attractive 
booklet  describes  and  illustrates  the  F-M  Model  37  D 
marine  diesel  engine.  Two  sectional  views  in  color,  and 
many  illustrations  of  parts,  complete  engines,  and  in- 
stallations, show  the  advantageous  features  of  this 
model. 

The  design  features  of  this  solid  injection  two  cycle 
engine  include  oil  cooled  pistons,  open  head  combus- 
tion, differential  injection  valves  and  back  flow  scav- 
enging. It  is  manufactured  in  four  cylinder  sizes  and 
is  available  in  ratings  from  250  horsepower  up. 

Something  About  the  Brid.geport  Brass  Company.  An 

interesting  pocket  size  booklet  of  12  pages  bound  in 
heavy  stippled  brass  paper  and  giving  a  comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  background,  the  history,  and  the  products 
of  the  firm  whose  name  it  bears.  Bridgeport  Brass  is 
one  of  the  largest  independent  brass  and  copper  mills 
in  the  U.S.A.,  and  has  a  very  interesting  history. 

Cruising  Without  Fear?  A  March,  1937,  broadside 
published  by  Walter  Kidde  and  Company,  discusses 
protection  from  fire,  with  particular  reference  to  small 
motor  yachts. 

By  text  and  illustration  it  covers  the  relative  values 
of  portable  equipment  and  built-in  systems  on  pleasure 
craft  ranging  between  16  and  28  feet  in  length.  It  re- 
lates experiences  on  some  of  the  8.000  Lux-protected 
boats  in  this  class. 

The  text  treatment  is  non-technical,  and  is  made  very 
effective  by  illustrations.  Cruising  Without  Fear?  is 
recommended  to  all  yachtsmen  who  wish  to  inform 
themselves  on  equipment  available  today  for  safe 
cruising. 

Copies  of  any  of  these  booklets  may  be  obtained  free 
by  interested  readers  on  application  to  Pacific  Marine 
Review. 
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Industrial  Relationship  in  Marine  Industry 
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Industrial  relationship  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee administered  and  practiced  with  fairness  to  both 
is  a  vital  factor  in  any  big  business. 

New  conditions  bring  new  problems  and  in  turn  new 
solutions.'  American  industrial  leadership,  which  for 
decades  has  set  the  pace  for  the  economic  world  in 
the  satisfaction  of  human  wants,  is  today  redirecting 
its  course.  The  new  goal  is  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  in  part  it  has  helped  to  create,  namely,  that  of 
better  distribution  and  maintenance  of  purchasing 
power. 

No  fact  is  more  evident  among  present  day  trends 
than  the  demand  of  industry  and  of  the  public  for 
greater  economic  security  for  employees. 

Management  should  be  receptive  to  ideas  from  its 
personnel. 

Ideas  are  the  hubs  and  the  spokes  of  modern  indus- 
try. Almost  every  mechanical  device  is  perfected 
through  contributed  ideas;  short  cuts  in  methods,  poli- 
cies of  management,  means  of  reducing  operation  costs 
or  administrative  expense,  usually  begin  with  a  little 
idea  efficiently  applied.  And  these  ideas  may  come  from 
the  most  unexpected  sources!  The  humblest  employee 
may  produce  a  suggestion  of  monumental  significance! 
Hunting  for  ideas  is  like  prospecting  for  gold — the 
most  barren  looking  rock  may  hide  the  richest  vein! 

Executives  know  that  their  subordinates  may  dis- 
cover ways  and  means  of  real  value  to  the  company.  But 
these  ideas  rarely  come  to  fruition  unless  they  are 
definitely  encouraged  and  sought  for  by  the  manage- 
ment. 

•  Inherent  Obstacles 

There  are  several  inherent  obstacles — an  employee 
may  lack  confidence  in  his  idea,  or  it  may  be  only  a  germ 
which  requires  improvement.  In  any  event  the  employee 
may  fail  to  report  it,  fearing  ridicule  or  indifference.  De- 
partment heads  may  resist  suggestions  from  subordin- 
ates, or  may  fail  to  give  just  recognition  because  the 
idea  may  reflect  on  them.  Being  mere  humans,  some 
officers  hesitate  to  bring  a  promising  subordinate  into 
the  limelight  of  official  recognition,  lest  they  jeopard- 
ize their  own  positions,  which  may  be  none  too  secure. 
Other  department  heads  grab  the  idea  and  the  credit 
too,  but  suggestions  of  value  don't  come  their  way 
very  often,  for  no  one  likes  to  butter  somebody  else's 
bread. 


And  so  valuable  ideas  lie  fallow  for  lack  of  proper 
cultivation. 

How,  then,  can  fruitful  ideas  be  made  to  penetrate 
this  maze  of  impediments  to  official  attention,  and 
come  to  be  examined  without  prejudice? 

We  have  found  the  medium  to  be  through  the  holding 
of  safety  meetings  aboard  ships  and  at  our  terminals. 

The  purpose  of  these  safety  meetings  is  three-fold: 

1.  To  encourage  and  stimulate  officers  and  crew 
to  make  suggestions  calculated  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
company. 

2.  To  assure  thorough  consideration  of,  and  prompt 
action  upon,  such  suggestions  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
all  concerned. 

S.  To  promote  better  understanding  and  cooperative 
relationship  between  employer  and  employee. 

The  best  service  is  only  possible  when  the  entire 
group  is  working  in  complete  harmony.  To  obtain  this 
very  desirable  result  the  company's  safety  program 
was  inaugurated  to  inculcate  into  each  employee  a 
constructive  attitude  toward  his  job  and  toward  his 
fellow  men. 

In  the  view  of  the  management  this  attitude  can  best 
be  developed  and  maintained  if  each  employee  has  the 
proper  attitude  toward  the  company.  He  must  feel  and 
know  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  company.  He  must  have  a 
pride  in  his  work  and  be  contented. 

We  have  operating  on  each  one  of  our  vessels  a 
safety  committee  which  meets  at  regular  intervals  and 
has  as  members  generally  the  master,  all  department 
heads,  and  other  officers  who  are  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged. At  times  a  member  of  the  unlicensed  personnel 
is  invited  to  sit  in.  At  these  meetings  accidents  which 
have  occurred  are  discussed  and  analyzed  in  order  that 
proper  measures  can  be  taken  to  prevent  recurrences; 
potential  accidents  are  considered  by  recommending 
elimination  of  the  hazards. 

The  minutes  of  these  meetings  are  submitted  to  the 
safety  director,  and  after  perusal  by  the  safety  director, 
proper  notations  are  made  and  he  in  turn  submits  his 
recommendations  to  the  operating  department  for 
action. 

In  addition  to  the  safety  meetings  held  on  vessels, 
the  "shore  staff"  holds  meetings  whenever  convenient 
in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  dispatch  of  vessels. 
At  these  meetings  the  marine  superintendent,  port  cap- 
tain, port  engineer,  port  steward,  dock  superintendent, 
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receiving  clerk,  delivery  clerk,  general  claim  agent, 
stevedore  and  assistant  stevedores  are  invited  by  the 
safety  director,  who  generally  presides.  All  activities  in 
reference  to  personnel,  loading  and  discharging,  and 
recommendations  pertaining  to  same  are  discussed,  and 
all  present  are  invited  to  express  their  opinions  on 
subjects  discussed.  By  this  method  we  ascertain  what 
the  "other  fellow"  has  in  mind. 

In  the  marine  industry  we  must  have  cooperation 
from  all  of  the  men,  who  are  vital  spokes  in  a  big 
wheel;  if  one  spoke  is  weak  our  organization  is  weak- 
ened, with  consequent  loss  of  time,  money,  and  some- 
times even  human  lives. 

It  can  thus  be  appreciated  how  our  management  has 
increasingly  focused  its  attention  upon  plans  to  co- 
ordinate all  parts  of  its  organization  so  as  to  create  a 
better  spirit  of  industrial  relationship. 

#  Service  Bonuses 

Longevity:  In  the  marine  industry  one  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  confronting  every  owner  or  operator  is 
the  question  of  labor  turnover.  We  believe  that  it  is  to 
our  advantage  if  personnel  of  vessels  remain  as  nearly 
permanent  as  possible.  In  order  to  encourage  this  per- 
manency, so  that  both  officers  and  men  could  look  upon 
their  ship  as  their  home  and  so  have  pride  in  its  pre- 
servation and  success,  we  established  a  seniority  list 
several  years  ago,  and  have  paid  longevity  bonuses  to 
officers  and  men  based  on  their  service  with  the  com- 
pany. 

Fuel  Conservation,  in  which  the  master  and  all  the 
engine  room  force  share  pro  rata.  This  bonus  is  paid 
to  encourage  reduction  in  fuel  costs,  which,  as  any 
steamship  owner  or  operator  knows,  comprise  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  cost  of  a  voyage. 

Stores  and  Equipment,  Repairs,  Cargo,  and  Safe 
Navigation.  This  latter  bonus  is  for  the  master  only, 
and,  I  believe,  tends  to  insure  our  vessels  and  cargoes 
against  needless  risks  and  recklessness. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  large  sums  have  been  spent 
by  the  management  to  install  all  practical  safeguards 
for  the  protection  of  its  employees.  Much  good  has  been 
accomplished,  and  out  of  the  experience  gained  far 
greater   possibilities    for   constructive   measures   have 


emerged. 

Through  our  protective  and  indemnity  insurance  all 
men  aboard  our  vessels  have  ample  disability  and  sick- 
ness protection.  Qur  shore  workers  and  longshoremen 
are  similarly  protected  by  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Law. 

The  future  holds  greater  hope  because  of  the 
knowledge  gained  from  the  mistakes  and  success  of  the 
past.  We  are  supporting  our  experience  by  research 
and   progressive   action. 

With  the  compass  set  toward  better  industrial  rela- 
tionship in  the  pursuit  of  marine  safety,  it  is  hoped 
that  we  may  help  to  attain  the  goal  of  economic 
security  for  all  concerned. 

— National  Safety  Council  News  Letter. 


Welding  in  Ship  Construction 

Since  the  adoption  of  iron  as  the  principal  material 
for  use  in  ship  construction  there  has  been,  with  per- 
haps the  single  exception  of  the  replacement  of  iron 
by  steel,  no  such  radical  development  in  the  art  of 
shipbuilding  as  the  introduction  of  electric  welding. 

Beginning  with  the  welding  of  small  and  relatively 
unimportant  parts  and  details,  the  welding  art,  as 
applied  to  ships,  has  progressed  today  to  the  point 
where  it  embraces  the  entire  hull  structure  of  many 
small  vessels,  and  it  appears  but  a  matter  of  time  when 
it  will  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  displace  rivets  in  the 
construction  of  ships  of  all  sizes.  There  are  still  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  this  end,  but 
the  rapid  development  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  few  years  gives  promise,  at  the  very  least,  of 
a  very  wide  expansion  in  the  use  of  welding. 

In  the  field  of  marine  engineering,  welding  has  not 
kept  abreast  of  the  progress  made  ashore,  particularly 
in  power  plants.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  two  facts 
— first,  the  verj*  proper  and  entirely  legitimate  con- 
servatism of  the  marine  engineer  in  all  matters  which 
affect  the  safety  of  a  ship  and  her  passengers  and 
crew;  and,  second,  the  fact  that  the  necessary  crowding 
machinery  on  shipboard,  as  compared  with  what  ob- 
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tains  ashore,  makes  necessary  the  fitting  of  bolted 
joints  in  pipes  and  fittings  in  order  to  get  access  to 
other  parts  during  overhaul. 

The  permanent  strength  and  efficiency  of  a  welded 


joint  depends  mainly  upon  two  things:  The  skill  of  the 
welder,  and  the  stress  relief  of  the  joint  after  the 
welding  is  completed. 

Of  the  possibility  of  making  welded  joints  having 
practically  the  same  tensile  strength  as  the  material 
welded,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  welders'  tests  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  give  abundant  proof  of  this. 
While  doubt  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  as 
to  the  relative  shearing  strength  of  welded  joints,  it 
appears  probable  that  any  deficiency  in  this  respect 
is  due  to  stress  conditions  in  the  material  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  weld  rather  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
weld  itself.  It  is  this  condition  of  stress  in  the  parts 
joined  by  the  weld  that  makes  necessary  the  second  es- 
sential for  successful  welding:  stress  relief  or  an- 
nealing. 

The  most  superficial  consideration  of  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  a  weld  is  made  makes  clear 
the  fact  that  any  weld  induces  a  certain  amount  of 
stress  in  the  material  which  surrounds  it,  due  mainly 
to  the  very  high  temperature  and  consequent  expan- 
sion at  the  point  of  fusion. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  this  Bureau  has  been  con- 
cerned with  welding  mainly  in  its  application  to  the 
building  of  boilers  and  the  assembling  of  low  pressure 
piping  systems. 

In  this  country,  the  building  of  fire  tube  boilers  of 
the  Scotch  type  has  practically  ceased  for  marine  work, 
with  the  result  that  plate  work  for  boilers,  aside  from 
casings,  air  ducts,  and  similar  non-pressure  parts,  is 
practically  confined  to  the  steam  and  water  drums  of 
water  tube  boilers.  These  are  now  almost  universally 
welded  and  give  entirely  satisfactory  service  at  the 
highest  pressures.  Their  structure  is  such  that  the 
welds  can  be  examined  by  X-ray  and  annealing  made 
complete  and  thorough. 


This  interesting  picture  shows  3  elec- 
tric arc  welders  working  on  the  bottom 
of  an  all  welded  new  motor  vessel  at 
the  Rouge  River  plant  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Engineering  Company.  The  hull 
is  300  feet  long,  43  feet  beam,  and  20 
feet  depth.  It  is  being  built  for  Great 
Lakes  and  Atlantic  seaboard  service 
through  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal. 

For  the  use  of  this  picture  we  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  James 
P.  Lincoln  Arc  Welding  Foundation. 
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For  piping  systems,  welding  on  shipboard  has  not 
kept  pace  with  stationary  practice  where  welded  pipe 
and  fittings  are  being  used  for  pressure  of  1,000  pounds 
and  over  and  steam  temperatures  of  800  or  more.  Such 
pressures  and  temperatures  have  not  yet  been  reached 
in  marine  work,  except  in  a  very  few  more  or  less  ex- 
perimental installations  and,  for  various  practical  rea- 
sons, it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  they  ever  will  become 
(  ommon  practice"  on  shipboard. 

For  one  thing,  both  pressure  and  temperature 
onditions  in  a  power  house  steam  line  are  not  in 
general  subject  to  the  relatively  frequent  and  wide 
variations  which  marine  piping  of  corresponding  type 
ia  called  upon  to  withstand,  and,  in  consequence,  are 
less  stressed.  Again,  the  welding  of  an  entire  steam 
line  from  boiler  to  turbine,  as  is  now  being  done  ashore, 
presents  very  great  practical  difficulties  when  applied 
to  marine  work,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  absence 
of  bolted  flange  joints,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Certain  marine  engineers  of  recognized  ability  are  ad- 
vocating the  use  of  welded  joints  in  piping  to  the  prac- 
tical exclusion  of  bolted  flanges,  while  others  of  equal 
ability  and  experience  are  inclined  to  go  ahead  very 
cautiously. 

Whatever  the  extent  to  which  welded  piping  may 
ultimately  be  adopted  in  marine  installations,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  early  use  in  certain  piping  details, 
as,  for  instance,  the  butt  welding  of  forged  steel 
flanges  to  piping  for  all  practicable  pressures  and  tem 
peratures.  This  form  of  joint  is  a  most  excellent  one, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  long  service  ashore. 
Moreover,  it  can  be  examined  by  X-ray  and  thoroughly 
annealed  without  great  difficulty. 

This  Bureau  proceeded  cautiously  in  the  matter  of 
welding  boilers  and  pressure  vessels  and  is  pursuing 
the  same  course  as  regards  piping.  It  has  been  criti- 
cized in  some  quarters  for  over-conservatism,  but  the 
same  criticism  may  apply  to  the  classification  socie- 
ties and,  we  believe,  to  the  majority  of  marine  engin- 
eers. However,  thanks  to  the  progress  made  in  the 
past  two  years,  the  welding  of  high  pressure  piping  can 
no  longer  be  considered  as  in  the  experimental  stage. 

The  Bureau  has  been  cooperating,  for  some  time  past, 
with  the  American  Welding  Society  in  the  formulation 
of  a  welding  code  for  marine  installations.  While  this 
code  is  not  yet  complete,  it  is  in  effect  so  far  as  boilere 
and  pressure  vessels  are  concerned.  It  is  expected 
that  the  complete  code,  covering  all  types  of  welding, 
as  applied  to  boilers,  pressure  vessels,  piping  and  pipe 
fittings,  will  be  completed  and  put  in  effect  in  the 
near  future. 

Bulletin,    Bureau  of   Marine    ln»pcciion   and   Navigation. 


Ship  Design  and 

Marine  Insurance 

(Continued  from  April  Issue) 

This  series  of  articles  is  an  abstract  of  papers  pre- 
pared on  this  subject  by  Dr.  E.  Foerster,  of  Hamburg, 
and  appearing  in  The  Marine  Underwriter.  The  first 
installment  (April  Pacific  Marine  Review)  considered 
the  structure  of  the  ship's  hull  and  the  strains  and 
stress  to  which  that  structure  is  subjected  in  use  at 
sea,  and  indicated  that  the  risks  of  damage  and  total 
loss  to  the  hull  are  of  four  general  types:  stranding, 
collision,  heavy  seas,  and  fire.  At  the  close  of  that  in- 
stallment we  had  reached  the  decision  of  the  author 
that  twin  screw  sterns  were  less  likely  to  be  badly  dam- 
aged by  stranding  than  were  those  fitted  for  single 
screws. 

The  forms  of  rudders  best  adapted  to  escape  damage 
in  stranding  are  also  best  adapted  to  twin  screw  stern 
construction. 

Certain  bow  forms  very  much  lessen  the  risk  of 
great  damage  in  stranding. 

After  stranding,  a  very  careful  inspection  should  be 
made  of  the  entire  hull  so  as  to  detect  any  internal 
injuries  or  any  damage  to  the  upper  decks  and  super- 
structures. 

•  Collision  Considerations 

A  whole  series  of  collisions  has  demonstrated  the 
value  of  the  raked  stem,  the  old  sailing  ship  type  of 
bow,  and  the  Maierform,  in  minimizing  damage  to  both 
the  ramming  and  the  rammed  hull.  In  most  cases  of 
collision  with  such  bow  forms  the  force  of  the  impact  is 
expended  in  crumpling  the  above  water  part  of  the  bow 
of  the  ramming  ship  while  penetrating  the  above  water 
part  of  the  rammed  hull.  The  ramming  hull  with  bows 
of  these  types  seldom  sustains  damage  aft  of  the  col- 
lision bulkhead,  and  seldom  is  the  forepeak  fully 
flooded.  The  rammed  hull  very  seldom  floods  even  one 
compartment. 

A  straight  stem  with  an  underwater  bulb  (.the  bul- 
bous bow)  is  very  dangerous  as  a  ramming  device,  and 
will  cause  great  damage  below  the  water  line.  The 
well-rounded  bilge  (as  in  the  Arcform  hull)  has  a 
tendency  to  minimize  damage  in  the  case  of  being 
rammed  by  another  hull.  Large  passenger  vessels  are 
now  built  with  in:ier  skins  forming  waterproof  coffer- 
djyns  along  the  sides.  These  cofferdams  are  subdivided 
and  may  be  used  as  tank  space  for  water,  oil  fuel  or 
other  liquids.  When  carried  up  to  the  bulkhead  deck 
they  form  an  ideal  protection  against  dangerous  dam- 
age from  collision. 

It  is  the  author's  conviction  that  a  sensible  evolu- 
tion of  the  design  of  hulls  to  include  these  longitudinal 
double  skins,  or  cofferdams,  throughout  the  length  of 
passenger  vessels  is  of  far  greater  importance,  from 
the  safety  at  sea  point  of  view,  than  further  multiplica- 
tion of  transverse  water  tight  bulkheads. 
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SHIPS  in  THG  mflKinG 

LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


Bids  in  on  New  Ship 

Tanker  construction  is  still  the  sole  commercial  outlet  for  the  energies 
of  the  American  shipbuilder  in  producing  seagoing  merchant  tonnage. 

However,  with  the  new  Maritime  Commission  beginning  to  function, 
that  picture  will  change  rapidly  and  we  will  see  many  proposals  for  ships  of 
various  types. 

First  experience  of  the  new  commission  in  actual  bids  for  ships  was  the 
opening,  on  April  1,  of  the  tenders  for  construction  of  a  vessel  to  run  in 
transatlantic  ferry  service  with  the  Manhattan  and  the  Washington.  There 
were  only  two  of  these  bids,  which  was  somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to  the 
commission. 

Although  only  one  ship  was  intended  to  be  built  under  these  bids,  the 
specifications  and  plans  issued  called  for  bids  on  each  of  two  types.  One 
type  was  substantially  a  duplicate  of  Manhattan  and  Washington;  the  other 
was  a  somewhat  larger  vessel,  designated  as  Type  K. 

For  the  two  designs  the  main  dimensions  are: 

Manhattan        K  design 

Length  overall 705  feet       71914  ^^^^ 

Beam  molded  86  feet  92  feet 

Draft  30  feet  32  feet 

Speed   22  knots  22  knots 

Passenger  capacity  1102  1143 

Both  designs  include  all  the  latest  safety  and  national  defense  features 
as  required  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  and  the  rules  of  the  Marine  Inspec- 
tion Bureau. 

Each  of  the  shipyards  tendering  bids  submitted  a  bid  on  an  alternative 
design  of  its  own,  equivalent  to  the  K  type  design.     The  bids  were  as  follows: 

Shipyard 
M-W  Design         K  Design  Design 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding     $14,375,000         |15,455,000         $14,560,000 
New  York  Shipbuilding $14,995,000         $15,665,000 

Both  yards  stipulated  that  these  quotations  are  good  only  until  May  1. 

Of  great  interest  to  shipbuilders  and  shipowners,  in  connection  with 
these  bids,  is  the  great  rise  in  costs  during  the  past  seven  years.  The  Washing- 
ton and  the  Manhattan,  built  at  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Company's  yard 
and  contracted  for  in  1931,  cost  $10,500,000  apiece.  Now  the  cost  seems  to 
have  advanced  approximately  40  per  cent.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in 
several  items.  Labor  costs  have  greatly  increased,  and  there  is  much  uncer- 
tainty about  the  future  and  present  demands  of  organized  labor.  Material 
costs  have  advanced,  and  there  has  been  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  re- 
quirements in  safety  devices,  communication  systems,  fireproofing,  and  other 
equipment  features. 


Old  Government 

Vessel  to  be  Converted 

Plans  are  under  way  by  the  Shaver 
Transportation  Company,  Portland, 
Oregon,  for  modernization  of  the 
former  Government  survey  boat 
George  H.  Mendell.  She  was  purchas- 
ed from  the  Government  last  Novem- 
ber, and  will  be  converted  to  a  motor 
tug  by  the  installation  of  a  new  480- 
horsepower  Atlas  Imperial  diesel  mo- 
tor this  spring.  Built  in  Portland  in 
1889,  she  was  rebuilt  in  1912.  The 
original  steam  engine  will  be  remov- 
ed for  the  installation  of  the  diesel 
engine.  After  completion,  the  Men- 
dell will  be  employed  in  towing  log 
rafts  and  barges. 


New  Sardine  Seiner 

At  the  plant  of  the  A.  B.  Ander- 
son Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Seat- 
tle, Washington,  a  new  sardine  purse 
seiner  was  scheduled  for  completion 
on  April  15  for  Chris  Jangard  and 
associates. 

No  name  has  been  selected  for  the 
new  boat,  which  will  have  for  her 
motive  power  a  four-cylinder  200 
horsepower  Cooper-Bessemer  diesel. 
Molds  for  the  seiner  were  laid  the 
middle  of  December.  She  will  have 
an  overall  length  of  77  feet  and  a 
breadth  of  20  feet  5  inches,  states  A. 
B.  Anderson. 

Plans  were  drawn  by  J.  M.  Mar- 
tinac,  well  known  Tacoma  purse 
seiner  builder,  and  these  plans  show 
that  the  craft  will  be  a  refined  edi- 
tion of  the  seiner  Oceania,  built  by 
J.  M.  Martinac  last  summer.  Her 
cost,  not  including  diesel  or  electri- 
cal equipment,  has  been  figured  at 
$23,000. 
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Building  in 
American  Yards 

Pacific  Coast 


KKTHLKIIKM  SHll'ItUILDING 
CORI'OKATION,  LTD. 

(Union   Plant) 

San  Francisco 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  5355— 

Wall     (ni)4<M)).         Completion     date 

larch    1.     1938.       Hull     5;J5fl — .Maury 

'I>n4<U);     completion     date     June      1. 

V     Two     1500-ton     destroyers     for 

Navy;    length.   341'   3%";    beam, 

.        ', ":   depth.  19'  8".      Cost  $3,675,- 

'    Hull  5:i39,  Pacific;   seagoing  hopper 

-!•  for  r.  S.  Engineers;   completion 

July  24.  1937. 

..i;VDOCK  .VNDROl'TINE  REPAIRS: 

'    (^'aimc.  Condor,  Sutherland,  stni.  sch. 

lirhaliN,    Dorothy    Alexander,    <"lty    of 

vOti   .\nKeles,   Democracy,    Santa    Paula, 

(.tm.    sch.    Florence    Olson,    I'.S.    dredge 

'\.   Ma<'ken/.le,    Charca-s,   Coya,    .Admiral 

ll'lllianis,     ('hiri<|Ui,      .Admiral     .\ulton, 

('resilient   ("ooUdne,   W.   K.   Ilurdell,   Mu- 

laini,    H.    >l.    Storey,     President     Polk, 

\ntiuua,    Hoseville,     Talanumca,     liich- 

iioml.    fire    Nial     David    .Scannel,    Mat- 

•4>iiiH.     >I.S.    Charlie    WaCson,     l.osmar, 

■«aiita  Klena.  Knterprise,  Hanley,  AV.  K. 

Hulton,    .M.S.    Fosna,    L'.S.S.    .Marylan<l, 

\nna  Schafer,  .M.S.  .Adellan,  Santa  Kosa, 

Hanulanl. 


1      FELLOWS  AND  STEWART.  INC. 
Wilmington,  Calif. 

I  NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  4  keels  laid 
■  1\  f<.  1936,  Fellows  Craft  stock  cruis- 
■i'  X  8'  X  2'6",  powered  with  Ker- 
—lU  Sea  Flyer  6-cylinder  85-H.P.  en- 
l^tnes  with  2  to  1  reduction  gears. 

Hve  .T2  ft.  W.L.,  46  ft.  O.L.  One  de- 

1   II  -UHip  yachts;  auxiliary  power,  with 

h.  p. 

•  •    60'    high-speed    glass    bottomed 

■  seeing    boat    powered     with    twin 

Scott  marine  motors.  Delivery  date. 

May,  1»:J7. 

Olio  40'  sport  fishing  boat,  twin 
screw,  Kermath  gas  engines. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Yachts  Portola,  Zahnia.  Cor- 
sair, Cheerio  II;  forty-one  other  yachts 
and  power  boats  for  routine  overhaul 
and   maintenance  work. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING  AND 

DRYDOCK  CO. 

Foot  of  Firth  Avenue 

Oakland,  Calif. 

DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE 

PAIRS:   Catherine  Snd.len,  l".S.  dredjic 

\.    .Mackenzie,     (iolden     FI»H'ce,     Santa 

Monica,  kan.   n.    California  Hose,   gns  s. 

Dux,    .Manatauney,    U.S.    cutter    (iolden 

Gate,  l.S.   tuR  H.   M.   A<lains,   liumbor- 


iiian,  Meri<-<)s  H.  Wlilltier,  .Arctic,  Ras. 
s.  .Marettimo,  W.  K.  Chaniberlin,  ,Ir., 
liarbara  C,  tlrednfe  Lonu  ileach. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Berth  204 — Fish  Harbor 

Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:    Four  80'  U. 

S.  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats;  1,600  H.P. 

each;      Liberty- Vlmalert      conversions; 

speed   30   m.p.h.   Keels  laid   September, 

1936;  e.stimated  launching,  .May,   1»:{7; 

expected   completion,   August,   1937. 


HONOLULU  IRON  WORKS 
Honolulu.  T.  H. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
I'AIRb*:    PiH'sident  Taft.  Steel  inventor, 
.Steel  Seafarer,   Silverlarch. 


LAKE   WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 

Houghton,  AVa.sh. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE       RE- 
PAIRS:   S.    S.    Garga-s;    whaling   ves.sels 
of  American  Pacific  Whaling  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPIUILDING  & 
DRY  IXMK  CORP. 

Los  .Angeles  Harbor 
San  Pe<lro,  Calif. 
DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Forest  King,  Lawrence  I'hllips, 
(J.  II.  Pico,  yacht  Serena,  M.  V.  Minowo 
.Marii,  tug  liOiile  Black,  Santa  .Maria, 
Kmergency  .Aid,  iii.v.  A'elnia,  m.v.  Nor- 
danger,  m.v.  Nonlbo,  f.b.  PoHola  I,  Sl.s- 
klyou,  (Johlen  Dragon,  g.p.  Barge  No.  1. 


THE  MOORK  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,    Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: tilyinoiit,  llamakiia,  ,Ia<'<)x,  Ha- 
waiian, Tejoii,  Seattle,  Santa  Fe  Barge 
Xo.  0,  Dauntless,  Coloradan,  Kewanee, 
Helen  P.  Drew,  Iiiidington,  RoseviUe, 
Oklahomaii,  I/Oiiisiaiian,  Anna  Schafer, 
S.  C.  T.  D<Mld,  Alaska  Standard,  (ilacier, 
.Montanan,  Staixlard  Oil  Barge  Xo.  ».5, 
dredge  .San  .F<>a<iiiin,  Rheems,  .Arizonan, 
San  liCandro,  Sun  Maid,  .American  Fish- 
er, Tah<K»,  a.  W.  Waldeii,  ya<'ht  Zaca, 
Sa<-raiiienl<),  l)ls|m(<h  Xo.  0,  .Staiulanl 
Tug  Xo.  1,  Wallingford,  Ijike  Mira- 
fl<)n»s,  Dakotan,  .Silvera<lo,  Hercules, 
(ioldeii  Ooss,  Bengaleii,  Tosari,  Fran- 
ces, Paterson,  Water  Barge  YAV  :10, 
Chirikof,  Virgil  (J.  Bogue. 


PRINCE   RUPERT   DRYDOCK 

AND  SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert.   B.C. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: .Snagbuat  Kssliigton,  Prince 
Charles,  :{  s<'ows,  12  motor  vessels,  iiO 
ship  re|>air  Jobs  not  re<|iiiriiig  (hxking; 
4U  commercial  jobs. 


THE  PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 
Bremerton,  Washington 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  U.S.S.  Pat- 
terson (Destroyer  No.  392);  standard 
displacement,  1500  tons;  keel  laid  July 
23,  1935;  estimated  completion  date, 
September  1,  1937. 

U..S.S.  Jar\is  (Destroyer  No.  393); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  August  21,  1935,  estimated  com- 
pletion date.  October  1,  1937. 

r..S.S.  AVilson  (Destroyer  No.  408); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid   March   22,   1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
P.\IR.S:  Tennessee.  Oklahoma,  I/<mls- 
vllle.  Eagle  HI,  Samuel  D.  Ingham. 
Ciishing.   Perkins. 


STEPHENS  BROS.  BOATYARD 

Stockton.  Calif. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
Keel    lajing   begun   for   ten   36'    and 
ten  29'  stock  keels. 


TODD  SEATTLE  DRY  DO<:'KS,  IXC. 
Harbor  Island 
Seattle,  AVasli. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE       RE- 
PAIRS:   (iolden  Kauri,   Oduna.   I^ldna. 
Starr,    Mathew    Liickenbach,    .Susan    V. 
Luckenbacli,    Point    Clear,    Sacramento, 
David  W.  Branch. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Mare  Island.  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Henley.  De- 
stroyer (DD391);  standard  displace- 
ment 1500  tons;  keel  laid  October  28, 
1935;  launching  date  January  12,  1937. 

Pompano,  Submarine  (SS181);  keel 
laid  January  14,  1936;  launching  date, 
March  11.  1937;  estimated  delivery, 
October.  1937. 

Sturgeon.  Submarine  (SS187);  keel 
laid  October  27,  1936;  estimated  deliv- 
ery, July,  1938. 

Swonlflsh,  Submarine  (SS193):  de- 
livery date.  August   1,  1939. 
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DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Elliot,  Hopkins,  Doisey,  (;rebe, 
Diiiilgreii,  Overton,  Milwaukee,  Kania- 
Ijc,  Koka,  Pensacola,  Kagie  Xo.  ;i2,  Xar- 
whal. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 

2505  East  11th  Street 

Taconia,   Wash. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  124,  purse  seiner;  72'  x  18'; 
keel  laid  March  3,  19  37;  powered  by 
Atlas  135  H.  P.  engine.  Owner,  Nick 
Mardesich,  Everett,  Wash. 

Hull  No.  125,  purse  seiner;  72'  .\  18'; 
powered  by  Atlas  135  H.  P.  engine. 
Keel  laid  March  10,  1937.  Owner,  John 
Bocaka,  Everett,  Wash. 

Hull  No.  126,  purse  seiner;  76'  x  20'; 
powered  by  Washington  200  H.  P.  en- 
gine. Keel  laying  date,  April  20,  1937. 
Owner  Peter  San  Felippi,  Monterey. 

Hull  No.  127,  purse  seiner,  82'  .\  20'; 
200  H.P.  Atlas  engine.  Owners,  Ed.  & 
J.  Kaseroff  and  E.  Manaka,  of  San 
Pedro,  Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Tacoina  Tug  and  Barge  scow 
No.  10;  fishing  boats  Excellent,  Com- 
mander, Tacoma,  X'alencia;  Chiniacum. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  3  dump 
scows  114'x2  6'x7'9". 

Si.v  barges,  196'  x  34'  x  8',  for  Bar- 
rett Line,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

One  oil  barge,  145'  x  26'  x  7'  4"  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: 20  barges  175'x26'xll';  new 
sides  and  knuckles. 


THE   AMERICAN  SHIP  BXnLDING 
COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No. 
915,  Four  yard  dipper  dredge;  length 
overall  110';  breadth  molded,  40'; 
depth  molded,  8';  steel  house  84'x24'x 
10'3"  high;  no  living  quarters.  Design- 
ed for  maximum  bridge  clearance  of 
15',  which  requires  a  frame  and  stack 
to  be  collapsible.  Scotch  boiler  13'  dia- 
meter by  12'10"  long;  160  lbs.  pressure 
To  be  built  at  Buffalo.  Keel  laid  Decem 
ber  20,  19  36;  estimated  launching  date 
.March  1,  1937;  delivery  date,  .May  1 
1937. 

2  bulk  lake  freighters  610'x60'x32'6" 
2,000  I. H.P.  geared  turbine,  water  tube 
boilers,  400  lbs.  pressure,  electric  aux- 
iliaries; for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Com- 
pany. Delivery  date  April   15,  19  38. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hulls  Nos. 
161,  162,  and  163;  DD394  Sampson, 
DD395  Davis  and  DD396  Jouett;  Three 
1850-ton  destroyers  for  U.S.  Navy;  date 
of  contract  Sept.  19,  1935.  Estimated 
delivery  Dec.  1937,  Mar.  1938,  and 
June  1938,  respectively,  DD396,  keel 
laid.   Mar.    2  6,   1936.  DD395,   keel  laid 


July  28,  19  36.  DD394,  keel  laid  April 
8,  1936. 

Hulls  Nos.  170-171,  DD409,  Sims, 
and  DD410,  Hughes,  two  1500-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navy;  contract  date 
October  12,  1936;  delivery  date  April, 
1939,  and  June,   1939,  respectively. 

Hull  No.  172,  "J"  class  sloop  for  Mr. 
Harold  S.  Vanderbilt;  delivery  date, 
May  11,  1937. 

Hull  No.  173,  Winchester,  single 
screw,  diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  owners;  delivery  date  May 
l.>,  1937. 

Hull  No.  174,  single  scre>\-,  diesel  pro- 
pelled trawler  for  Boston,  Mass.,  own- 
ers;  estimated  delivery,  June   1,   1937. 

Hull  No.  175,  Villanova,  single  screw, 
diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Boston, 
Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery,  July 
1,  1937. 

Hull  No.  176,  Jeanne  D'Arc,  single 
screw,  diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery, 
July  15,  1937. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Fore  River  Plant, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD-380,  Gridley,  1500  Ton  Destroy- 
er. Keel  laid  June  3,  1935;  launched 
December  1,  1936  estimated  delivery, 
.May,  1937. 

DD-382,  Craven,  1500  Ton  Destroyer. 
Keel  laid  June  3,  19  35;  launched  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1937;  estimated  delivery, 
June,  1937. 

CV7,  Airplane  Carrier  for  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment; keel  laid  April  1,  19  36;  esti- 
mated delivery,  September,  1938. 

Hull  1463,  V.  S.  Army  Hopper 
Dredge  Goethals;  5000  cubic  yards  ca- 
pacity; estimated  delivery  February  1, 
1938. 


NEW 
Tankers- 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Sparrows  Point  Plant 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
CONSTRUCTION:      Two      oil 
-steam — 425'x64'x34'  for  Gulf 
Refining  Co.;   total  tonnage  7070  each. 
Two    13,000    deadweight    ton    steam 
turbine    driven    tankers    for    Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.;  length  442',  beam  64', 
depth    34'    10",    gross    tonnage    7,600, 
speed  12  knots.  Total  cost  for  both  ves- 
sels will  be  $4,000,000. 


IRA  S.  BUSHBY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Foot  of  Court  Street 
Brooklyn,   New  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  76'  all- 
welded  diesel  towboats  of  550  H.  P. 
each,  for  private  parties.  Delivery  dates 
June  1,  1937,  and  July  1,  1937. 

One  90'  all-welded  diesel  tug  for  the 
Red  Star  Towing  Co. ;  delivery  date, 
.May  1,  1937.     750  horsepower. 

One  all  welded  steel  oil  barge  for  the 
Barrett  Co.;  97'x25'xl0';  estimated  de- 
livery date  June  1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Reconditioning  tug  Jupiter; 
drydocking  and   overhauling   tug  S.   B. 


Carroll;  overhauling  fleet  of  tugs  ai 
barges  for  W.  E.  Hedger  Transportatic 
Co. 


CHARLESTON   SHIPBUILDING  ft 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

Charleston,  S.C.  \ 

DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      Rli 

PAIRS:    U.   S.    snagboat    Wateree;    ol 

barge;   yachts  Cananova,  X'enturer,  O 

prey;  dredge  Cherokee;  tug  Lockwooi 


CONSOLIDATED   SHU»BUILDI  .\G 

CORP. 

JMorris   Heights,    New   York  City 

One  73'  cruiser,   2  Speedways;   deli 
ery  date,  June  1,  1937. 

One  65'  cruiser,  2  Speedways. 

One  42'  play  boat,   2   Kermaths;   di 
livery  date,  .May  15,  1937. 

One  42'  play  boat,   2   Kermaths;  dt 
livery  date,  June  1,  1937. 

One  39'  play  boat,  2  Buda  diesels. 

One  .39'  play  boat,  2  Chryslers. 

One    20'    yacht    tender,    1    Kerniatli 
delivery  date,  May  1,  1937. 

Two  39'  play  boats  for  stock. 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  lighthouse  tender,  Elm,  72'  4" 
17'  0"  X  6'  6",  for  U.  S.  Bureau  o 
Lighthouses.  Two  diesel  engines  30i 
h.p.  total.  Estimated  keel  laying,  Marci 
15,  1937,  delivery  date,  September  1' 
1937. 

One  diesel  yacht,  powered  by  l,Oi' 
h.p.  Winton  engines;  143'  long,  2 
beam;  steel  construction.  For  Cox  an 
Stevens,  New  York,  N.Y.  Delivery  da' 
November  1,  1937. 


THE   DRAVO  CONTRACTING  CO. 

Engineering  Works  Dept., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No.  997 
one  diesel  sternwheel  towboat  of  91 
gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1299;  one  self-propelle' 
diesel  pipe  line  dredge  Rock  Island.  f( 
U.S.  Engineers,  St.  Paul;  19  87  gro^ 
tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1324-1327,  inclusive;  fo 
welded    flush    deck    cargo    box    barse 
100'  X  26'  X  6'6";   660  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.   1357-l;i.58,  inclusive;  tw 
welded   type   W-3      coal    barges    175' 
26'  X  10'8",  for  stock;    944   gross  ton- 
Hull  \o.  iHfiH;   one  welded  steel  ( 
barge  175'  x  26'  x  10'8";  for  stock;  4  7 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Xcs.  1.370-1374,  inclusive:  fh 
welded  flush  deck  cargo  box  bargi 
130'  X  34'  X  10',  for  Warner  Equir 
ment  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  22Hi 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1375-1378,  inclusive,  and 
1384,  five  welded  steel  deck  barges 
80'  X  30'  X  9',  for  Pennsylvani;i.  iljil- 
road,  Phildelphia,  Penn.;  S85  gros.= 
tons. 

Hulls  Xos.  l;i80-1383,  inclusive;  four 
type  W-3  welded  coal  barges  175'  r.  26 
X   10'   8";   for  stock;    1888   gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1385  and  1386;  two  sin- 
gle screw  diesel  towboats;  for  stock: 
320  gross  tons. 
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Hull  1387;  one  riveted  s'.eol  cr.ai 
arge  IVO'  ?"  3t  40'  2"  x  17',  for  Oliver 
ifanflportatlon  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
ilOO  gross  tons. 

:  Hnlls  Son.  t'.lHH-14V2.  incIUNive;  25 
Ulded  steel  coal  barges  140'  x  26'  x 
)',  lor  WheellnK  Steel  Corp.,  Wheel- 
Ig,  West  Va.;  8875  gross  tons. 
I  HnllK  NoN.  1415-1424,  Inrliisive;  ten 
lelded  type  W-3  coal  barges  175'  x  2ti' 
'  10'  8";  for  stock;  4  7  20  gross  tons. 
TbU  makes  a  total  of  61  hulls  with 
total  gross  tonnage  of  24,202   tons. 


pro.xiniately    Oct.    15. 


,  KLKCTKIC   IIO.AT  COitl'. 

I  nroton.  Oonn. 

I  NBW  CONSTRUCTION: 

'  Hall  No.  ae,  Salmon,  Sfll82.  standard 

\gplacement  1450  tons;   keel  laid  April 

•,.  1936. 

Hnll    No.    27.    Seal,    SS188.    standard 
lisplacement,  14  50  tons;  keel  laid  May 
15,   1936. 
Hnll  No.  28,  Skipjack,  SS184,   stand 

rd  displacement,  1450   tons;    keel   laid 
lily  22.   1936. 

'   Hull    \».    2«,    SaiRo    (.S.SI88);      esti- 
lated  keel  laying  date,  April,   1937. 
I  Hull  \u.  »<),  i^aury  (.SK189);  estimat- 
jl  keel  laying  date  June,  1937. 
[  Hull  No.  »1,  S|K*arrisli  (SSIOO)  ;  esti- 
■  I'mI  keel  laying  date  August.  1937. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING 

ANT)  DRYT>OrK  OOMPABTY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

I  NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
I  Two  destroyers,  DD381  Soiners  and 
[•DS8S  Warrington:  keels  laid  June  27, 
935  and  October  10,  1935,  respectlve- 
;■;  launchin.i;  dates,  March  13,  1937, 
jml  .May,  H>:J7,  i-<'si>«'<tively. 
,  Three  destroyers,  DD397  Benham, 
!D898  Ellet  and  DD399  Lang,  estimat- 
il  completion,  April,  June  and  August 
"V    keels  laid   DD397,   September   1, 

.    DD3HS,   December   3.    1936. 
lour     12,800-ton     tankers     for     the 
[tandard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey; 
'berwood  Arcform  design  of  hull  form 

longitudinal    hull    framing;     keel 

Hull  143,  Decemer  16,  1936;   Hull 

February  8,   1937. 
ivto  dcKtroyers,  DD411  and  DD412. 


IHE  INGALLS  IRON  WORKS 

COMPANY 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

W    CONSTRICTION: 
-i\  steel  cargo  barges,  stock  type,  for 
iim   petroleum   products  in   hull   or 
•  avy    deck    loading,    for    John    I. 
'  i>..   Inc..  Chicago.   111.   neing   built 
'  atur,    Alabama,   yard.    Launching 
March    2  2,    March    29;    April    24, 
V  30.     Delivery  elates  April   10  for 
^Iny   lo  for  remaining  4. 
One    ,-><»■    sioi'l    barge;      2     00'     steel 
iin!<-s,    r.S.    Kngineers    Office,     Savan- 
i;a.,    50   X   18   X   4';    60   x    18   x    4'; 
liing  date  April    10;   delivery   date 
lay   !(>. 

I   One  :t5-t<>n  wlilrler  derrick  barge  for 

~^    Kngineers  Office,  Huntington,  W. 

110  X  52  X  8'.  Probable  launching 

>epteniber    21;    delivery  date,    ap- 


LEVINGSTON   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 

Orange,  Texa« 
NEW  CONSTIUCTION: 
One   all-welded   steel    (IU>Nel    tugboat; 

64'  11"  long,  beam  molded  18',  depth 
molded  7'  9";  (-(luipped  with  380  HP. 
.\tlas  imperial  engine;  for  Pan  .\meri- 
can  Refinini;  ('orp..  New  York  City.  De- 
livery date,  July,   1937. 

One  all-welded  steel  |>etroleuni  barge; 
17  3'  X  39'  X  8'6";  for  Pan  .American  Re- 
fining Corp.,  New  York  City.  Delivery 
dale,  .May,    19:17. 

One  all-welded  steel  diesel  tuglNtat : 
74'  long,  beam  19',  depth  9';  equipped 
with  380  HP.  Atlas  Imperial  engine; 
for  Higman  Towing  Co.,  Orange,  Texas. 
Delivery  date,   June  or  July,   1937. 

One  all-wel<led  steel  petroleum  barge; 
156'  X  34'  X  9';  tor  Higman  Towing  Co., 
Orange,  Texas. 

One  twin  .screw  diesel  electric  all- 
welded  steel  automobile  and  passenger 
ferryboat;  length  overall  149',  beam 
over  guards  66',  depth  molded  11'; 
equipped  with  two  6  cyl.,  350  H.P. 
Cooper  Bessemer  engines.  Delivery 
date.  May,  1»:J7. 

DHYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
I'.MRS:  Reconditioning  and  installa- 
tions U.  S.  Lighthouse  tender  Larkspur. 
Installing  new  boilers  and  conversion 
from  coal  burner  to  fuel  oil  system. 


MANITOWOC)   SHIP   BUILDING   CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 
NEW    CONSTRUCTION:    One    single 
screw,  electrically  welded,  steel  oil  tank 

steamer,  465'x55'x28',  for  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  on  Great 
Lakes;  triple  expansion  surface  con- 
densing engine  of  2,500  h.p.;  two 
Scotch  boilers;  carrying  capacity,  2,- 
700,000  gallons  of  oil.  Estimated 
launching  date,  July  15,  1937;  deliv- 
ery date,  autumn,  1937. 


MARIETT.A   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia 

NEW  CON^iTRICTlON: 

One  stern  wheel  all  weltlexl  steam 
towboat,  190'x42'x7'6",  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.,  for  service  on  lower 
Mississippi  River;  Foster-Wheeler  wa- 
ter tube  boilers;  Marietta  Mfg.  Co.  tan- 
dem compound  engines  of  piston  pop- 
pet type;  H.P.  cylinders  16"  in  diamet- 
er; L.P.  cylinders  32"  in  diameter; 
common  stroke  of  10'.  Keel  laid  De- 
cember 9,  19  36;  launching  <lnte,  .April. 
1S>;{7;  delivery  date.  June,  1937. 

iMHir  steel  landing  barges  for  the 
Wheeling  .Steel  Corp.,  of  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.;  90'  x  18'  x  5';  two  equipped  with 
electric  winches;  two  with  hand  cap- 
stans. 

One  steel  derrick  boat  hull.  66'  x  40' 
X  5'  9";   for  stock. 

Ten  steel  coal  barges.  175'  x  26'  x 
11';    for  stock. 

.MARVLAXD    DKVIXM'K    CO. 
llaltlmore,    .Maryland 
NEW    CON.'^TRICTION:    Three    steel 
carfloals,  250'  x  34'  x  9';   for  the  Penn- 


sylvania Kailroad;  deli\«-r)  dales,  one  in 
.May.   I9;{7;   two  In  June,   1937. 

DRVDOt'K  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
P.MR.S:  I".  S.  Army  dredge  .Navesink, 
City  of  Hamburg.  Waukegan,  .North- 
land, .Southland,   District  of  C^oluinbia. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Camden,   N.  J. 

NEW  CONSTR I  CTION  : 

Three  light  crulHers;  Hull  No.  412. 
.Savannah  (CL42).  Hull  No.  41.<).  Nash- 
ville (CL43),  and  Hull  No.  416  Phoenix 
(CL46)  of  10,000  tons  each  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  Department;  keels  laid,  1935. 


NEWPORT    NEWS    SHIPBUILDING    A 

DRYDOCK  CO. 

90  Broad  Street,  New  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  H  809  air 
craft  carrier  CV6,  Yorktown,  for  U.  S. 
Navy;  keel  laid  May  21,  19  34;  launched 
April  4,  1936. 

HS60  aircraft  carrier,  OVfl,  Ent«r- 
prise.  for  U.S.  Navy.;  keel  laid  July  16, 
193  1;   launched  October  3,  1936. 

HS61.  light  cruiser,  CL47,  Boise,  keel 
laid  April  1,  1935;  launched,  December 
3,   1936. 

H362,  light  cruiser  CL49,  St.  Louis; 
keel   laid   December   10,   1936. 

Hulls  Xos.  .•J63-.184.  two  destroyers, 
Nos.  413,  Mustln.  and  414  Russell;  esti- 
mated keel  laying,  August,  1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  :{65  and  366,  two  tugs  for 
C.  &  O.  Railway;  LOA  109',  beam  28', 
depth   14'6". 


THE  PUSEY  *  JONBS  CORP. 
WllminKton,  Del. 

NEW     CONSTRUCTION: 
Lt.    Colonel    Ellery    W.    Nlles,    twin 
screw  diesel  electric  drive  mine  planter 

for  submarine  and  cable  service;  L.O 
A.  184',  L.B.P.  163',  beam  molded  35'. 
depth  molded  amidshlp  at  sides  17'3", 
draft  load  10'6",  speed  per  hour  13 
statute  miles.  Keel  laying  date,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1936;  launching  date,  August 
1,  1937;  delivery  date,  September,  1937. 
Two  single  screw,  steel  freight  steam- 
ers  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk 
Steamship  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  L.  O. 
A.  292',  L.B.P.  280'  x  48'6"  x  32'  3", 
draft  18';  geared  turbine  drive  4000 
S.  H.  P.;  2  water  tube  boilers.  Deliv- 
ery dates  121^  and  13',^  months,  re- 
spectively. 


SPEDDKN  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS:  Rebuild  Scow   8  for  City  of  Bal- 
timore;   Tugs  Wrestler,  America,   Brit- 
annia, M.  Mitchell  Davis. 


SIX  SHIIMil'ILDINti   AND  DRV   IXMK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  Nti.  1«0,  one  oil  tanker  (.steam) 
520'x70'x40'  for  Atlantic  Refining  Co.; 
18,500  tons;  launching  date,  January, 
1938;    delivery  date,   February,    1938. 

Hulls    No.    161    and    162,    two    steam 
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taiikers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey; 422'  X  65'  X  35';  12,900  dwt.  No. 
161,  launching  date,  August,  1937;  de- 
livery date,  September,  1937.  No.  162, 
launching  date,  January,  1938;  deliv- 
ery date,   February,    1938. 

Hulls  Xo.  IWJ,  164,  and  105,  tliree 
dlesel  taiiker.s  for  The  Te.xas  Company; 
465'  X  65'  X  34'6";  12,000  dwt.  No. 
163,  keel  laid  December  1,  1936; 
launching  date,  July,  1937;  delivery 
date  August,  1937.  No.  164,  keel  laid 
December  15,  1936;  launching  date, 
January,  1938;  delivery  date,  Febru- 
ary, 19  38.  No.  165,  delivery  date, 
March,  19  38. 

Hulls  Nos.  166  and  167,  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia; 462'4"  X  65'  X  35';  12,800  tons 
deadweight.  Delivery  date,  January, 
1938,  and  February,  1938,  respectively. 

Hull  No.  168,  One  diesel  tanker  for 
Sun  Oil  Company,  equipped  with  Sun- 
Doxford  engine;  542'5"  x  70'  x  40'; 
18,360    D.W.T. 

Hull  No.  169,  one  oil  tanker  (steam), 
520'  X  70'  X  40';  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.;  18,500  tons;  delivery  date,  Sep- 
tember, 1938. 


TREADWELL   CONSTRUCTION 

COMPANY 

Midland  and  Brie,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

1  derrick  barge  100'  x  44'  x  6'  for 
U.  S.  Engineer  Office,  Vicksburg,  Miss.; 
delivery   date,  July,   1937. 


UNITED  SHIPYARDS,  Inc. 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD384,  U.8.S.  Dunlap,  Destroyer  for 
U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  334'0";  beam  35'0"; 
mean  draft  lO'lO";  keel  laid  Apr.  10, 
1935;  launched  April  18,  1936;  esti- 
mated delivery,  May  21,   1937. 

DD385,  U.S.S.  Fanning,  Destroyer 
for  U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  334'0";  beam 
35'0";  mean  draft  lO'lO";  keel  laid  Apr. 
10,  1935;  launched  September  18, 
1936;  estimated  delivery,  July  23,  1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  840,  841,  and  842;   three 


ferry  boats  for  City  of  New  York;  267' 
overall,  66'  extreme  breadth,  19'9" 
depth;  keels  laid  April  4,  April  27,  and 
May  1,  19  36,  respectively;  estimated 
launching.  May  7,  June  4,  and  July  2, 
1937,  respectively;  estimated  delivery, 
August  3,  August  24,  and  September  14, 
19  37,  respectively. 

Hulls  Nos.  850,  851,  and  852,  three 
sludge  vessels  for  City  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Sanitation.  Length  on 
W.  L.  250'.  Beam  43'6",  Depth  16'. 
Keel  laying  dates,  April  27,  May  11, 
and  June  8,  1937,  respectively;  estimat- 
ed launching,  August  17,  September  28, 
and  November  23,  1937,  respectively; 
•stimated  delivery,  September  24,  No- 
vember 24,  1937,  and  January  24,  1938. 

Hulls  853  and  854,  two  oil  barges  for 
Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.  LOA 
177',  breadth  36',  depth  13'6".  Keel 
laying  date,  June  8,  1937;  launching 
date,  July  20,  1937;  estimated  delivery, 
July  26,  1937. 

CRANE  PLANT 
27th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Hull  No.  849,  ferryboat  John  J. 
Walsh,  for  the  Westchester  Ferry  Corp., 
Yonkers,  N.Y.  LOA  153',  beam,  extreme, 
48',  depth  14'  6".  Estimated  keel  lay- 
ing, April  27,  1937;  estimated  launch- 
ing, June  22,  1937;  estimated  delivery, 
July   27,  1937. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD389,  Mugford,  and  DD390,  Ralph 
Talbot,  two  light  destroyers;  LBP  334'; 
beam  35'6";  depth  19'8";  keels  laid 
October  28,  19  35;  launched  October  31, 
19  36;  estimated  delivery,  October,  19  37, 
and   November,   19  37,   respectively. 

DD402,  Mayrant,  and  DD403,  Trippe, 
two  light  destroyers  for  United  States 
Navy;  LPB  334';  beam  35'6";  depth 
19'8";   estimated  delivery  indefinite. 

Order  placed  for  DD415,  O'Brien, 
and  DD416,  Walke,  two  destroyers;  de- 
livery dates,  August,  1939,  and  Octo- 
ber, 19  39,  respectively. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Brooklyn,    N.Y. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

CL  40,  Brooklyn,  light  cruiser,  L.; 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  dlsplac 
ment,  10,000;  geared  turbine  enginei 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid.  Marc 
12,  1935;  launched  November  30,  193' 
estimated  delivery,  November  1,   19? 

CL  48,  Honolulu,  light  cruiser;  L.I 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace 
ment  10,000;  geared  turbine  engines 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid  &epten 
ber  10,  19  35.  Estimated  launching  ii 
definite;  estimated  delivery,  May 
1938. 

CL  50,  Helena,  light  cruiser;  L.B.I 
600';  beam  61'7%";  standard  displace 
ment  10,000;  geared  turbine  engines 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laying,  De 
cember  9,  1936;  launching  indefinitt- 
contract  delivery.  May  16,  19  39. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RF 
PAIRS:  Mahan  arrived  Jan.  15,  193: 
for  preparation,  final  trials,  and  con 
pletion  of  work,  Estimate<l  completioi 
May  25.  Reid  arrived  March  1  for  pr 
paration,  final  trials,  and  completion  < 
work.     Estimated  completion  June  24. 

Cuninilngs  arrived  March  29  for  dock 
ing,  preparation  for  final  trials,  an 
completion  of  work.  Estimated  compk 
tion,  June   29. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Charleston,  S.C. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Order  placed  for  one  harbor  tug 
LOA  124'  9",  length  between  perpen; 
diculars  117',  breadth,  molded,  281 
depth,  molded,   16'. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY   YARD 
PhlIjMl«lphl»,  P*. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CA46  Wichita,  L.B.P.  600,  bMtm  <1 
9\",  depth  molded  at  side  to  main  deck 
amidships  42'0  3/8",  draft  corrMpond 
ing  to  normal  displacement  21'10"; 
standard  displacement  10,000;  eatimat 
ed  completion  January  1,  19SS. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


TAMPA  SHIPBUILDING  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Tampa,  Florida 

Structural  Steel,  Foundry  Products,  Machinery 


10.000  TON 
FLOATING  DRY  DOCK 

Repairers  and  Builders  of 
VESSELS.  DREDGES.  PUMPS 


PLANT:   I9TH  &  GRANT  STREETS— PHONE  Y-III2. 
TAMPA   BAY  FREE  FROM   EXCESSIVE  STORMS,  A  GOOD   PLACE  FOR  YACHTS  TO  LAY  OVER  SUMMER  AND  V/INTER. 
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Port  of 
Portland 


Notes 


Portland  and  the  whole  trading  area  served  by  the 

..lumbja  River  Gateway  are  preparing  to  join  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation  in  the  annual  observance  of  Nat- 
ional Foreign  Trade  Week,  May  16  to  22,  inclusive,  in 
a  big  way. 

Groups  active  in  promotion  of  foreign  trade  have 
pooled  their  efforts  and  influence  to  make  the  week 
this  year  more  noteworthy  than  ever  before.  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Columbia  River  Gateway  For- 
eign Trade  Association,  Portland  Shipping  Club,  Port- 
land chapter  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States, 
and  Columbia  Empire  Industries,  Inc.,  head  the  parade. 

While  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  gathered  up  ship 
models  throughout  Portland  and  prepared  to  place 
them  in  vantage  points  in  display  windows  throughout 
the  city,  the  Foreign  Trade  Association  took  active 
leadership  in  cities  outside  of  Portland. 

Portland  Shipping  Club  chartered  a  river  steamer  for 
the  purpose  of  operating  a  series  of  informative  and 
instructive  harbor  excursions  to  make  it  possible  for 
Portland  people  to  see  the  docks  and  ships  that  make 
up  their  port. 

The  Propeller  Club  and  Columbia  Empire  Industries, 
Inc.,  sponsored  high  school  contests,  the  former  a  poster 
contest,  the  latter  an  essay  contest,  with  money  prizes 
offered  to  winners,  to  bring  home  to  young  people  the 
importance  of  foreign  trade. 

•  Foreign  Trade  Grows. 

Return  of  good  day.><  to  the  Port  of  Portland  brought 
back  wheat  and  flour  shipments  to  Europe,  lumber  ship- 
ments to  the  Orient  and  South  Africa,  scrap  metal 
shipments  to  Japan,  and  a  spurt  at  the  end  of  the  fresh 
fruit  shipping  season. 


*««i.., 


.Mir^.frtf'-^-^'iBrt. 


Stc.inier  Lot  Whilcomb,   built   at  Milwaukee  on  the  Willamette  in 
1850  for  Columbia  River  trade.  Later  named  Annie  on  the  Sacra- 
mento  River.    Illustration    made    from    an   old   print    in    Lewis    and 
Dryden's  Marine  History   of   Pacific   Northwest. 

The  first  wheat  to  be  loaded  for  Europe  since  prior 
to  the  latest  maritime  strike  went  into  the  holds  of 
the  Dutch  motorship  Damsterdyk,  April  17,  and  was  to 
be  followed  by  a  movement  of  close  to  30,000  tons  re- 
ported booked  for  the  Continent,  largely  to  Rotterdam. 

A  number  of  foreign  bottoms  were  under  charter  to 
load  logs,  lumber  and  piling  in  the  Columbia  River  and 
Coos  Bay  for  Japan  and  China  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year,  while  several  liners  took  large 
shipments  of  lumber  for  South  Africa  delivery. 

The  season's  apple  and  pear  exports  were  consider- 
ably bolstered  during  the  last  month  of  the  season  when 
several  refrigerated  ships  loaded  heavily  in  Portland 
and  Seattle.  German  vessels  took  the  heaviest  ship- 
ments for  the  continent,  a  total  of  about  200,000  boxes 
on  four  vessels,  while  the  American  Reefer,  Danish, 
finished  the  year's  schedule  of  sailings  for  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  region. 

•  Customs  Receipts  Set  Record. 

While  exports  climbed,  imports  also  climbed  during 
March  and  April.  March,  in  fact,  set  a  new  record  for 
Portland  customs  receipts  when  Uncle  Sam  collected 
$305,000  in  duties  on  goods  unloaded  in  Portland. 

April  started  well  in  this  regard,  with  heavy  impor- 
tations of  Argentine  corn,  linseed,  and  corned  beef 
leading  the  field. 

•  Steamboat  Veterans  Plan  Meet. 

Planning  far  ahead  of  the  annual  reunion  and  picnic 
of  the  Veteran  Steamboatmen  of  the  West,  Captain 
Arthur  Riggs,  master  of  the  organization,  has  announc- 
ed that  the  picnic  will  be  held  in  a  Vancouver,  Wash., 


Left  to  right:   Old  Pacific  Coast   steamer  Admiral  Evans  being  cut   up  for  scrap.    Mountains  of  steel   scrap  awaiting  shipment  to  Japan. 

Ships  of  the  world  loading  lumber  and  lumber  products  at  Portland. 
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An  interesting  view  of 
M.S.  Fcltre  discharging 
cargo  after  being  raised 
and  towed  to  Portland. 
Note  extent  of  timber 
cofferdam  alongside 
of  ship. 


park  June  27,  and  that  the  memory  of  the  old  steam- 
boat Lot  Whitcomb,  the  second  river  boat  built  in  Ore- 
gon, will  be  featured  in  the  program. 

Captain  Riggs  has  asked  descendants  and  friends  of 
the  original  officers  and  owners  of  the  Lot  Whitcomb  to 
give  him  as  much  of  the  personal  history  of  those  pion- 
eers as  possible,  and  also  to  be  present.  Original  offi- 
cers, he  said,  were  Captain  William  L.  Hanscome,  com- 
mander; Captain  W.  H.  H.  Hall,  pilot;  Captain  John  H. 
Jackson,  mate;  Jacob  Kamm,  chief  engineer;  Blakesley 
Kamm,  assistant  engineer. 

#New  Terminal  Becomes  Active. 

The  new  Columbia  Basin  terminal,  ex-Admiral  Line 
terminal,  which  was  renovated  and  modernized  during 
the  spring,  became  an  important  factor  in  Portland's 
maritime  activities  during  April,  when  both  the  Coast- 
wise Line  and  Quaker  Line  began  using  it.  Quaker 
Line  moved  from  municipal  terminal  No.  1  to  Columbia 
Basin  terminal,  but  no  announcement  was  forthcoming 
whether  this  move  would  remain  permanent,  or  only 
temporary  while  terminal  No.  1  is  being  constructed. 

Coastwise  Line  gradually  took  possession  of  its  six 
steamers,  ex-Swayne  &  Hoyt  vessels,  renamed  them 
with  a  "Coast"  prefix,  and  began  weekly  cargo  service 
between  Portland,  Seattle,  and  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles. 

•  Feltre  Repairs  Delayed. 

Delays  in  discharging  the  water-soaked  cargo  of 
the  sunken  and  refloated  Italian  motorship  Feltre,  and 
in  cleaning  the  interior  of  the  vessel's  holds,  held  up 
drydocking  of  the  vessel  during  the  first  half  of  April. 
The  Feltre  was  rammed  and  sunk  by  the  Edward  Luc- 
kenbach  Februaiy  17,  was  refloated  and  towed  to  an 
unloading  berth  at  Portland's  terminal  No.  4  March  22, 
and  was  reported  scheduled  for  drydocking  April  17. 
Salvage  and  repair  costs  were  expected  to  approximate 
$500,000. 

The  vessel's  cargo  was  disposed  of  as  rapidly  as 
surveyors,  owners  and  underwriters  could  agree  upon 
its  general  average  assessments  and  proper  methods  of 
disposal.  Silver,  copper  and  other  non-perishables 
were  taken  by  their  owners,  but  $120,000  worth  of  un- 


roasted  coffee  was  finally  disposed  of  to  fertilizer 
manufacturers.  Wines  and  vermouth  were  offered  for 
sale  to  liquor  dealers. 

•  Radiotelephone  for  Lightship. 

Installation  of  a  radiotelephone  has  been  started  up- 
on the  Columbia  River  lightship  to  permit  members  of 
the  crew,  aside  from  the  regular  radio  operator,  to 
transmit  weather  and  sea  conditions  outside  of  the 
Columbia  River  entrance  to  shore  stations  and  ships. 
The  installation  was  planned  by  the  engineering  staff 
under  E.  C.  Merrill,  district  lighthouse  superintendent, 
in  response  to  requests  of  steamship  companies  that  a 
more  adequate  reporting  service  be  established.  After 
the  regular  operator  goes  off  duty,  crew  members  may 
report  conditions  to  the  lighthouse  depot  station  at 
Tongue  Point,  near  Astoria,  which  will  then  release  the 
information  to  mariners. 

•  Tu,g  and  Barge  Ordered. 

Western  Transportation  Company  has  ordered  a  90- 
foot  diesel  towboat  and  a  142-foot  steel  oil  barge  built 
by  the  Albina  Engine  &  Machine  Works  for  August  1 
delivery.  The  towboat  will  be  an  improved  type  for 
Columbia  and  Willamette  River  work,  and  will  cost 
about  $75,000,  while  the  barge  will  be  capable  of  carry- 
ing 6000  barrels  of  petroleum  products,  and  will  cost 
about  $40,000,  according  to  Rex  L.  Gault,  manager  of 
Western  Transportation   Company. 

Two  200-horsepower  diesel  engines,  and  a  tall  pilot 
house  to  permit  the  pilot  to  have  a  clear  view  over  the 
tops  of  barges,  will  be  features  of  the  towboat,  which 
will  replace  the  recently-wrecked  lone..- 

•  Tire    Dealer    Turns   Crab-Catcher. 

Tiring  of  selling  automobile  tires,  M.  S.  Boone,  Port- 
land business  man,  recently  disposed  of  his  tire  busi- 
ness and  had  built  a  42-foot  diesel-propelled  crab  fish- 
ing boat  with  which  he  expected  to  have  a  lot  more  fun 
and  earn  just  as  much  mon(^  as  he  did  when  selling 
the  latest  in  rolling  coi'ds.  The  Kay  Bee,  as  Boone  nam- 
ed his  $9,000  craft,  was  constructed  by  Matt  Tolonen, 
of  the  Columbia  Boat  Building  plant,  Astoria,  and  is 
propelled  by  a  100-horsepower  Buda  diesel  equipped 
with  a  two-to-one  reduction  gear.  It  is  capable  of  about 
(Page  63,  please) 
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Observations  tZ  Crow's  Nest 


"NAMES  AND  NEWS"      • 


BERNARD  De  ROCHIE,  LOOK-OUT  MAN 


Ralph  Myers 
Concentrates  on 
Association  Affairs 

Ralph  W.  Myers,  who  has  been 
connected  with  Hobbs,  Wall  &  Co. 
for  the  past  30  years,  resigned  his 
position  to  take  over  the  post  of  pre- 
sident and  general  manager  of  the 
Shipowners'  Association  of  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  He  was  manager  of  Hobbs, 
Wall  during  most  of  his  time  with 
the  company,  and  is  a  veteran  of  the 
shipping  industry  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  at  one  time  being  president  of 
the  Propeller  Club  of  San  Francisco. 


W.  C.  Quayle 
New  S  &  C 
Port  Engineer 

On  April  5  W.  C  Quayle  took  over 
the  post  of  port  engineer  for  Sudden 
and  Christenson,  after  having  been 
with  Matson  line  for  the  past  five 
years,  having  been  recently  appointed 
in  that  capacity.  Prior  to  his  con- 
nection with  Matson,  he  was  with 
the  Board  of  Marine  Underwriters 
as  marine  surveyor  at  Portland  and 
San  Francisco,  having  previously 
served  as  port  engineer  with  the  Ta 
coma  Oriental  Steamship  Company 
and  the  States  Line. 


Pilots 

Frank  M.  Sweet,  Astoria,  and 
Clyde  Raabe,  Portland,  have  been  re- 
appointed members  of  the  state  pilot 
commission  by  Gov.  Chas.  H.  Martin, 
of  Oregon.  Captain  Robert  F.  Caples, 
Portland,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Captain  William  McNaught.  The  ap- 
pointments are  for  two-year  terms, 
and  will  end  in  January,  1939. 


Ralph  W.  Myers 


W.  H.  Hoskier. 


W.  H.  Hoskier 


Resii 


rns 


Announcement  was  made  recently 
by  John  M.  Franklin,  president  of 
I.  M.  M.,  of  the  resignation  of  W.  H. 
Hoskier  as  Pacific  Coast  manager  of 
the  company.  L.  E.  Archer  has  been 
appointed  acting  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager in  his  place,  with  whom  R.  J. 
Ringwood,  freight  traffic  manager, 
will  work  in  close  cooperation. 


Kenneth  Dawson 
New  I.  M.  M. 
Vice-President 

On  May  1  Kenneth  D.  Dawson, 
who  has  been  prominent  in  West 
Coast  shipping  circles,  became  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Company.  In  mak- 
ing the  announcement,  John  M. 
Franklin,  president,  said  that  Mr. 
Dawson  will  have  complete  charge 
of  all  shipping  operations  of  the 
various  subsidiaries  of  I.M.M.  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Dawson,  anticipating  his  con- 
nection with  the  company,  a  short 
while  ago  resigned  his  post  of  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the 
States  Steamship  Company  in  Port- 
land, as  well  as  the  presidency  of  the 
Pacific  Atlantic  Steamship  Com- 
pany. He  was  previously  in  charge 
of  shipping  operations  for  Sudden 
&  Christenson,  and  had  achieved 
such  a  reputation  in  this  field  that, 
when  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  requested  his  services,  he  was 
sent  to  that  organization  during  the 
years  of  the  World  War  to  serve  as 
manager  of  operations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Then,  from  1920  to  1928,  he 
held  the  presidency  of  the  Columbia 
Pacific  Shipping  Company  of  Ore- 
gon, during  the  latter  year  organiz- 
ing the  States  Steamship  Company 
with  ships  purchased  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

His  association  with  I.  M.  M.  be- 
gan in  1931,  when  he  headed  a  group 
of  prominent  shipping  men  who  join- 
ed this  company  and  the  Roosevelt 
Steamship  Company  to  purchase  the 
United  States  Lines. 

The  new  post  will  require  the 
management  of  Pacific  Coast  busi- 
ness of  the  company's  transatlantic 
lines,  as  well  as  the  intercoastal  sub- 
sidiary,   the    Panama    Pacific    Line. 
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Propeller  Club  of  California 

Announces  Banquet  Plans 


SPRING  BANQUET  AHEAD! 

THE  TIME— Saturday,  May  22nd. 
Just  to  help  you  remember  the  big 
date  let  us  remind  you  that  it's  Na- 
tional Maritime  Day. 

THE  PLACE— Fairmont  Hotel  in 
San  Francisco  .  .  .  the  huge  terrace 
ballroom. 

THE  INDUCEMENTS— Good  fel- 
lowship, good  fare,  good  fun. 

The  ticket  committee  already  re- 
ports "everybody's  going!".  The  ban- 
quet committee  promises  a  "royal 
feast."  The  entertainment  experts 
say  "the  show  will  surpass  'em  all!" 

We  understand  that  Bryant  O'Con- 
nor, Chairman  of  the  program  com- 
mittee will  pull  some  swell  acts  out 
of  his  Fedora  .  .  .  with  Variety  as  the 
keynote.  Just  to  help  paint  the  pic- 
ture of  what  to  expect  at  this  Event 
of  Events,  we  are  reproducing  the 
photographic  evidence  of  the  last 
Propeller  Club  Jinks  .  .  .  staged  in 
the  very  same  surroundings. 

There's  Jim  Cronin  in  the  lower 
left  corner  telling  Dr.  O'Neill  and 
friends  how  he  uses  piston-ring  seals 
on  his  baby  prune  trees.  Right  above 


him  is  "Mac"  McConkey  handling 
elusive  green  peas  without  benefit  of 
gyro. 

That's  Stan  Allen  way  in  the  back- 
ground against  the  black  curtain  .  .  . 
probably  signaling  the  fan-dancer 
to  go  back  for  more  feathers.  Ah 
yes!  They  had  fan-dancers  in  those 
old  days.  This  would  be  about  1934 
and  it  seems  just  like  yesterday. 

If  you've  attended  these  Propeller 
Club  affairs  over  the  years,  you  don't 
have  to  be  sold.  If  you're  a  first-tim- 
er— shipmate  o'  mine — come  aboard 
for  the  time  of  your  life! 


COMING  ATTRACTION! 

Charles  H.  Wheeler 
Executive  Vice-President 
McCormick  Steamship  Company 
Will   address  our 
May  11th  meeting. 
Mr.   Wheeler's   annual   ad- 
dresses   to    the    Propeller 
Club  have  always  been  out- 
standing features.  Save  the 
date!  Bring  a  guest! 


The  membership  committee  is 
clicking! 

We're  proud  to  report  these  new- 
Propellers: 

Hugh  Gallagher 

Howard  F.  Bernhard 

Captain  Henry  Spilman 

Benjamin  W.  Berg 

George  Short 

J.  E.  Barker 

Hugh  J.  McPhee 

See  you  at  the  banquet,  fellows! 

LUNCHEON  MEETINGS 

Lt.  Commander  Wesley  M.  Hague 
of  the  United  States  Navy  made  an 
impressive  address  to  the  Club  at  the 
April  6'th  meeting.  His  subject, 
"Welding  in  Ship  Construction,"  was 
a  semi-technical  discussion  of  the 
rivetless  method  which  is  proving  so 
successful  .  .  .  particularly  in  Navy 
yard  work.  We  enjoyed  his  colorful 
descriptions  of  actual  sea  experi- 
ences. Commander  Hague  impressed 
us  as  belonging  to  the  Sea.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  described  his  ves- 
sel's battle  with  a  gale  would  dc 
credit  to  a  Conrad. 
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Appropriately  for  the  theme  of 
the  program,  John  Greany  acted  as 
Chairman  of  the  Day  with  President 
Edward  Harms  officiating  at  the 
helm. 

SCHOOL  SHIP  HOMECOMING 

The  April  20th  meeting  was  devot- 
ed to  our  official  Welcome  Home  to 
the  California  Nautical  School  Ship. 
Chairman  L.  M.  Edelman  compli- 
mented the  efficient  officers  who 
are  administerins  schoolship  activi- 
ties, introducng  Executive  Officer 
George  Barclay  who  ver>'  entertain- 
ingly narrated  the  Cruise  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State.  Speaker  Barclay  dwelt 
on  the  curriculum  and  the  routine  of 
the  ship  giving  us  convincing  testi- 
mony of  its  splendid  accomplish- 
ments in  developing  fine  American 
officers  and  engineers  for  our  mer- 
chant vessels. 

Colored  films  .  .  .  truly  the  most 
vivid  16  mm  camera  work  we  have 
ever  seen  .  .  .  depicted  the  voyage 
"from  Tiburon  to  Tahiti"  with  a  few 
extra  countries  thrown  in. 

Surely  his  audience  must  have 
caught  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Bar- 
clay's talk.  It's  a  grand  work  the 
Schoolship  and  its  sponsors  and 
friends  are  accomplishing! 

IN  MEMORIAM 

A.  L.  Becker 

C.  M.  Kennedy 

Frank  Schneider. 


1915.  She  is  204  feet  long.  40  feet 
wide,  and  14  feet  deep.  Power  is 
furnished  by  engines  of  825  horse- 
power. 


Erik  Krag 

Launches 
Viking  S.  S.  Co. 

The  coastal  steamer  Wapama,  a 
wooden  ship  of  584  tons  net  register, 
has  been  purchased  by  Erik  Krag, 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  Interocean  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion. He  is  planning  to  form  what 
will  be  called  the  Viking  Steamship 
Company,  so  as  to  operate  the  ship 
in  the  coastwise  lumber  carrying 
trade,  as  well  as  any  later  acquisi- 
tions to  the  line.  The  Wapama,  Krag 
says,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  af- 
fairs of  Interocean.  She  was  built  at 
St.  Helens,  Oregon,  and  launched  in 

MAY,     1937 


Interocean 
Appointments 

Announcement  was  recently  made 
by  Erik  Krag,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Interocean 
Steamship  Corporation,  of  the  follow- 
ing appointments  to  the  staff,  which 
became  effective  on  April  15: 

Howard  G.  Beadle,  assistant  oper- 
ating manager,  to  handle  operation 
of  ships  in  conjunction  with  Ray  De- 
moro,  operating  manager  of  the  In- 
terocean Line,  Knutsen  Line,  "K" 
Line,  Yamashita  Line,  Weyerhaeuser 
Line,  and  Pacific  Coast  Direct  Line. 
He  was  formerly  general  manager  of 
the  Beadle  Steamship  Company. 

K.  H.  Finnessey,  assistant  traffic 
manager  "K"  Line  services,  Califor- 
nia to  and  from  West  Coast  ports  of 
South  America;  also  the  Orient-Cali- 
fornia services  of  the  "K"  Line  and 
Yamashita  Line. 

A.  H.  Mortensen  is  traffic  mana- 
ger in  charge  of  these  services.  Fin- 
nesey  was  formerly  with  the  Silver- 
Java  Pacific  Line. 


Augmented  operations  of  its  sev- 
eral intercoastal  and  foreign-flag 
agency  services  have  necessitated  the 
increase  of  the  executive  staff  of 
Interocean  Line  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. A.  W.  Gatov  has  been  appoint- 
ed operating  manager  of  the  San  Pe- 
dro terminals,  according  to  a  recent 
announcement  made  by  E.  N.  Tor- 
mey,  district  manager.  The  appoint- 
ment was  made  to  fill  the  post  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  B.  E. 
Bell.  Gatov  was  formerly  chief  clerk 
of  the  Dollar  Line  terminals  in  that 
city.  Other  appointments  were:  R.  L. 
Baldwin,  formerly  with  General 
Steamship  Corp.,  as  assistant  mana- 
ger of  the  intercoastal  department; 
T.  L.  Douglas,  formerly  with  Pacific 
Steamship  Lines,  to  the  intercoastal 
freight  department;  and  J.  O.  Pfahl, 
also  from  Pacific  Steamship  Lines, 
to  the  accounting  force. 


Northwest 
Representatives  for 
Xzit  Pacific  Co. 

Howell  H.  Ware,  Managing  Direc- 
tor of  Xzit  Pacific  Co..  announces 
the  appointment  of  Guy  M.  Thomp- 
son, 1241  Railroad  Avenue  South, 
Seattle,  as  Puget  Sound  sales  and  ser- 
vice representative.  Mr.  Thompson  is 
one  of  the  best  known  marine  supply 
men  in  the  Northwest.  The  firm  of 
Steckmest  &  McDougall,  Inc.,  45 
S.W.  First  Avenue,  Portland,  with 
Jim  Marshall  handling  marine  busi- 
ness, were  named  by  Mr.  Ware  to 
conduct  Xzit  sales  and  service  in  the 
Columbia  River  territory. 


Crane  Packing  in 
Larger  Quarters 

The  Crane  Packing  Company  have 
moved  to  their  new  quarters,  545 
Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  where 
larger  facilities  for  warehousing  and 
storage  of  Crane  products  has  been 
secured.  Mr.  Graham  Smith,  manager 
of  Western  sales,  will  make  his  head- 
quarters at  this  address. 

Mr.  Ray  Roshong  has  been  appoint- 
ed manager  of  the  new  branch  office 
and  warehouse  in  Los  Angeles,  511 
West  Pico  Blvd.,  to  serve  the  Pacific 
Southwest  industrial  and  marine  ter- 
ritory.   

L.A.-S.F. 

Service  Resumes 

With  the  resumption  of  service  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Los  Angeles-San  Francisco 
Navigation  Co.  was  reorganized  with 
the  following  changes:  Harry  Brown, 
president;  R.  W.  Anderson,  vice-pre- 
sident -  general  manager;  and  E. 
Norton,  secretary-treasurer.  Ander- 
son will  continue  as  general  mana- 
ger, D.  A.  Linthicum  as  general  agent 
at  Long  Beach,  and  J.  L.  Mills  as 
representative  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar steamship  men  in  San  Francisco. 
is  at  present  vice-president  -  general 
manager  of  Dyson  Shipping  Co.  and 
president  of  the  Interocean  Steam- 
ship Corp- 
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Frederic  A.  Millerd,  attorney,  was 
recently  appointed  to  the  Long  Beach 
Harbor  Commission  to  fill  the  vac- 
ancy created  by  the  resignation  of 
Warren  A.  Lamport  some  two  months 
ago.  The  appointment,  made  by  Ran- 
dall M.  Dorton,  city  manager  of  Long 
Beach,  was  confirmed  by  the  city 
council  of  that  city. 


The  appointment  of  Theodore  Mat- 
chett  as  New  York  freight  agent  for 
United  Fruit  Company  has  been  an- 
nounced by  A.  J.  Brady,  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager.  Matchett's 
headquarters  will  be  at  Pier  9,  North 
River.  In  his  new  capacity  he  suc- 
ceeds Frank  S.  Lux,  resigned,  in  turn 
being  succeeded  as  soliciting  freight 
agent  by  Howard  C.  Schultz. 


Announcement  was  recently  made 
from  New  York  of  the  appointment 
of  Philip  E.  Mclntyre  as  assistant 
general  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine 
Company.  Basil  Harris,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  company,  made  the  an- 
nouncement, adding  that  Mclntyre 
would  take  over  his  new  duties  on 
May  1. 

Mclntyre  is  now  Western  freight 
traffic  manager,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago.  He  succeeds  to  the  va- 
cancy created  by  the  naming  of  Vic- 
tor J.  Freeze  as  general  freight  traf- 
fic manager  in  February,  and  will 
act  as  the  latter's  assistant  in  the 
supervision  of  freight  business  of 
the  United  States,  Panama  Pacific, 
and  American  Pioneer  Lines.  He 
will  be  succeeded  in  Chicago  by  O. 
A.  Green,  his  present  assistant,  who 
has  been  with  the  freight  staff  of 
that  office  since  1913. 


Word  comes  to  us  from  F.  W.  Is- 
herwood,  Puget  Sound  district  man- 
ager for  the  Coastwise  Line,  that 
Ross  White  has  been  named  freight 
agent  for  the  company.  White  served 
from  1929  as  general  agent  in  Ta- 
coma  for  the  Tacoma  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company  and  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Mail  Line  and 
Pacific  Steamship  Company.  Pre- 
viously he  had  been  employed  in  the 
traffic  department  of  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company. 


Bilge  Club 
Notes  of 
the  Month 

Annual  election  of  directors  and 
chairman,  and  many  other  important 
items  of  business,  will  be  handled 
when  the  Bilge  Club  meets  on  the 
evening  of  May  4  for  dinner  at  the 
California  Yacht  Club,  Wilmington. 
At  least  three,  and  not  more  than 
four,  new  members  are  to  be  selected 
to  serve  on  the  seven-man  Board  of 
Directors. 

Those  who  have  been  serving  on  the 
Bilge  Club  directorate  during  the 
past  year  include:  Thomas  B.  Fors- 
ter,  superintendent  of  the  San  Pedro 
works  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.,  as  chairman;  J.  J.  Murray, 
San  Pedro  marine  superintendent  for 
the  Shell  Oil  Co.;  J.  W.  Malseed, 
marine  manager  for  the  Shell  Oil 
Co.  at  Wilmington;  A.  R.  Pegg,  San 
Pedro  representative  for  the  Inter- 
national Marine  Paint  Agency;  Rob- 
ert S.  Gardner,  surveyor  and  marine 
salvage  expert;  John  E.  Marshall, 
ship  agent  and  lumber  handler;  and 
James  Craig,  head  of  the  Craig  Ship- 
building Co.  of  Long  Beach.  L.  S. 
Anderson  is  the  club  treasurer  and 
James  Buntin  serves  as  secretary. 

The  ninth  annual  Bilge  Club  ban- 
quet and  program  of  April  3  was 
voted  a  huge  success  by  all  of  the 
320  men  who  attended.  It  was  again 

held  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Los  An- 

r 

geles  with  Chairman  Thomas  B. 
Forster  presiding.  San  Francisco 
shipping  men  attending  included  Ed 
Harms,  president  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  California;  L.  E.  Archer, 
Tom  Crowley,  and  T.  Mizuno. 

William  Bennett,  principal  survey- 
or in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  the  Bilge  Club 
rooms  in  San  Pedro  on  April  13.  Dur- 
ing his  three-day  visit  in  Southern 
California  Mr.  Bennett  was  introduc- 
ed around  shipping  circles  by  F.  G. 
Archbold,  Lloyd's  surveyor  for  Sou- 
thern California. 

A.  Aronsen,  representing  the  Nor- 
wegian Veritas  and  other  Scandin- 
avian shipping  interests,  was  a  Bilge 
Club  caller  during  April.  He  was  on 
one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  South- 
ern California  from  his  San  Fran- 
cisco headquarters. 


HERCULES  EQUIPMENT  TAKES 
O.  P.  W.  LINE 

The  Ohio  Pattern  Works  and 
Foundry  Company  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  announces  appointment  of  the 
Hercules  Equipment  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany, of  San  Francisco,  as  Northern 
California  distributors  for  the  0.  P. 
W.  line  of    valves  and  fittings. 

This  line  fits  in  very  well  with 
the  equipment  department  already 
established  by  Hercules.  A  complete 
stock  of  fittings  is  carried  at  the 
company's  new  store  and  modern 
warehouse,  located  at  550  Third 
Street,  San  Francisco.  This  new 
building  was  recently  erected  to 
meet  the  increasing  need  of  a  mod- 
ern plant  to  carry  on  the  company's 
growing  business. 

Frank  D.  Mahoney,  who  has  for 
many  years  been  identified  with  the 
equipment  business,  has  been  added 
to  the  Hercules  sales  force  and  will 
handle  the  0.  P.  W.  line  with  Her- 
cules, together  with  Hercules  roller 
pumps  and  Wilbur  fire  extinguish- 
ers. 


Taking  over  charge  of  the  outward 
freight  department  of  the  Transpaci- 
fic Transportation  Company,  Calvin 
Conklin  has  resigned  his  post 
with  General  Steamship  Corporation, 
succeeding  K.  H,  Finnessey,  who  re- 
signed to  go  with  the  Interocean 
Steamship  Corporation. 


Shipbuilding 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

Order    placed    for    DD404,    1500    ton 
"lestroyer;   no  dates  set. 


UNITED  STATES   NAVY   YARD 

Portsmouth.  N.  H. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  SS180  Pol- 
lack, keel  laid  October  1,  1935;  L.B.P. 
292'6",  beam  25',  loaded  draft  15'; 
launched  September, 15,  1936;  estimat- 
ed delivery  May,  19.37. 

SS185  Snapper,  submarine;  keel  laid 
July  23,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  26', 
loaded  draft  15'7";  date  of  completion 
March  1,  1938;  SS186  Stingray,  sub- 
marine; keel  laid  October  1,  1936; 
L.B.P.  300',  beam  26',  loaded  draft 
15'7";  date  of  completion  June  1,  1938. 

55191,  Sciilpin,  submarine;  contract 
period  started  December  1,  19  36;  L.B 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'8". 

55192,  Squalus,  submarine;  contract 
period  started  December  1,  19  36;  L.B. 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'8". 


; 
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Synthex  Red  Lead  Primer  (Q.  D.) 
Anti-Corrosive 
Anti-Fouling 
White  Enamel-Non-Bilge 

(O.S.  4  I.S.) 
Cabin  Enamels  (Q.  D.) 
Mast  Colors,  Hull  Black 
Boottopping,  etc. 


Synthex  Marine  Spar  Varnishes 
and  Yacht  White  Enamel 

Aluminum  Enamel 

Flat  White  (Inside  &  Outside) 

A  specialized  finish  tor  each 
paintable  surface. 


Puiifii    Murine    Finishes    hate    been   used    suaessjully    for    years   by  most  of  the  important  steamship   companies.   Each  repre- 
sents a  specially  developed  product  for  a  specific  purpose.  Quality — not  price — is  the  objective  of  our  Research  Department. 


L.    M.   OuCOMMUN 
Praiidant 


San     Francisco     and     Berkeley 


A.   B.   ROBERTSON 
Vic*   Prmidtnl 


V 


AC-REL 
ALVE. 

PAT.  DEC.  31.1935 
No.  2,026.163 


EFFICIENT   PROTECTION 

AGAINST 

FIRE  AND  EXPLOSIONS 
EXCESSIVE  TANK  PRESSURES 
ENTRANCE  OF  WATER 
EVAPORATION   LOSSES 


Weight  Loaded  Vacuum   and   Relief 
Valves  for  Tank  Vessels 

Superior  Characteristics  Include: 

Corrosion  Resistance — Simplicity — Reliability — Opening 
at  Designed  Pressures — No  Repairs.  Made  in  Atmos- 
pheric (Illustrated)  and  Enclosed  Patterns.  Over  1900  in 
use  on  180  oil  tank  vessels  under  supervision  of  U.  S. 
Inspection,     American     Bureau     and     Lloyd's     Register. 

Mechanical   Marine   Company 

17  Battery  Place        NEW  YORK         WHitehall  4-0158 


Vagabond   Voyaqinff ,  .  .  From  the  Pacific  Coast 

CARGO  STEAMERS  WITH   LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATIONS 


BARBADOS 

BAHIA 

PARA 

PORT  OF  SPAIN 

PERNAMBUCO 

ANGRA  DOS  REIS 

PUERTO- 
COLOMBIA 

CURACAO 

BAHIA  BLANCA 

CRISTOBAL 

SAN  JOSE- 
GUATEMALA 


LOW  COST 

'cruises 

West  Indies  .  .  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
Buenos  Aires  .  .  . 

21,000  miles  of  leisurely 
cruising  —  more  than  15 
ports  visited — 100  days  of 
relaxation  and  diversion 
for  only  $400  .... 
(from  California  Ports). 

W^rite  for  Jescriptire 
folders  to 


BALBOA 

PANAMA 

SAN  JUAN 

PONCE 

MAYAGUEZ 

TRINIDAD 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
SANTOS 
BUENOS  AIRES 
MONTEVIDEO 


M'^CORMICKm  STEAMSHIP 

461    Market  Street  San   Francisco     COMPANY 

DOuglas  2561 


Bass-Hueter 

Marine  Finishes 

ARE  WEATHER-WISE  AND 
DURABLE  ...  A  WIDE 
RANGE  OF  POPULAR 
M  AiR  I  N'E    CO  Up,R  S 


NATIONAL  LEAD 
COMPANY 


Yc 


ou  can 
depend  on 
A-E-CO  GEAR 


You  can  depend  on  any 

^ y./is^'^ira^/j    A-E-CO  auxiliary  —  for 

i^^^StiZr^^/  the  name  "A-E-CO"  on 
windlass,  steering  gear,  gypsey,  capstan  or  hoist 
stands  for  80  years  of  experience,  80  years  of  re- 
liability in  fair  weather  and  foul  at  sea  or  on 
inland  waterways.  Follow  the  tide  to  A-E-CO  as 
have  these  vessels  recently:  PAN  AMOCO,  PAN 
AMERICAN,  MOBILOIL  and  MOBILGAS  by  Sun 
Shipbuilding  and  CMAHSEVAR  (the  yacht  built 
in  Holland  for  the  Shah  of  Persia).  Specify 
A-E-CO! 

Your  request  will  bring  further  information  and 
a  catalog. 

AMERICAN   ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
2450  Aramingo  Avenue,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

San    Francisco    Representative: 
Hough  &  Egbert,  Inc.,  519  Robert  Dollar  Bldg. 


A-ECO  MARINE 

j—lvLXL  iliaries 


STEERING    GEARS  .  WINCMES  •  WINDLASSES 
CAPSTANS      CYPSEYS  •  TOWING    MACHINES 


Standard  Oil  Tankers 

(Continued  from  Page   37) 

#  Navigating  Equipment 

Compass  equipment  on  these  vessels  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company  and  will  include: 
A  Sperry  Gyro  Compass  of  the  new  Mark  XIV  type  with 
thermionic  (non-contact)  type  follow  up;  three  bearing 
repeaters;  one  steering  repeater;  one  radio  repeater; 
one  rudder  indicator;  and  one  course  recorder. 

Steering  control  will  be  furnished  by  a  Sperry  two 
unit  type  gyro  pilot.  An  incandescent  spot  type  Sperry 
searchlight  will  be  installed  with  mounting  stand  on 
each  wing  of  the  bridge. 

The  pilot  house  equipment  will  include  a  Submarine 
Signal  Company  Fathometer  for  continuous  echo  sound- 
ing and  visual  depth  indication. 

The  radio  equipment  will  be  supplied  by  the  Mackay 
Radio  and  Telegraph  Company,  and  will  include  the 
following: 

A  500  watt  combination  intermediate  and  high  fre- 
quency transmitter; 

An  all  wave  Type  117A  receiver  and  a  crystal  recei- 
ver; 

A  type  105-A  Kolster  radio  direction  finder; 

A  type  101-A  radio  auto  alarm;  and 

A  type  142-A  500  watt  emergency  transmitter  with 
current  supply  from  an  Exide  Type  M.  V.  A.-13  six  volt 
storage  battery. 

All  of  this  radio  apparatus  will  conform  to  the  latest 
rules  of  the  Maritime  Inspection  Bureau  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  for  radio  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  of  this  type  and  class. 

An  A.  Lietz  electric  sounding  machine  will  be  in- 
stalled. 

These  new  vessels  will  set  a  new  and  higher  standard 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  steam  economies,  in  cargo 
capacities,  in  safety  at  sea  and  at  dock,  and  in  comfort 
for  officers  and  crew. 


Simmons  double  deck  berth  of  the  type  to  be  tised  in  crew  quarters 
on  new  tankers. 


Portland  Port  Notes 

(Continued  from  Payc  56) 

12  miles  an  hour.     Boone  plans  to  fish  for  crabs  in  the 
sea  outside  of  various   Oregon  small   ports,  centering 
upon  Newport. 
9  Port  Personals. 

John  H.  Nolan,  local  inspector  of  boilers  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navi- 
gation, has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Portland 
chapter.  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States,  succeed- 
ing Willis  K.  Clark,  resigned.  Nolan  was  president  of 
the  Jacksonville.  Florida,  chapter,  prior  to  coming  to 
Portland. 

Larry  J.  Hoffman,  district  manager  for  Swayne  & 
Hoyt,  Ltd.,  was  elected  to  the  Propeller  Club's  board  of 
governors. 

Captain  Bert  Newcomb  and  Captain  E.  Ray  Mooney, 
well  known  Columbia  River  boatmen,  have  been  added 
to  the  membership  of  the  Columbia  River  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation, bringing  the  Association's  active  roster  up  to 
31  men.  Captain  Newcomb  was  raised  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  rose  to  pilot  and  captain  on  the  Yukon, 
and  has  steamboated  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
for  16  years.  Captain  Mooney  was  formerly  pilot  on 
the  old  State  of  Washington,  and  for  the  last  four  years 
was  master  of  the  Port  of  Portland  towboat  Portland. 

G.  C.  Balzer,  assistant  lighthouse  engineer,  has  been 
transferred  to  a  higher  rating  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

April  visitors  to  Portland  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Wierdsma,  of  Rotterdam,  Holland,  the  former  president 
and  managing  director  of  the  Holland-America  line  for 
30  years.  The  visitors  i-emained  here  one  week  and 
sailed  from  Vancouver,  B.C.,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Wierdsma's  sister.  Miss  Elsa  Grelle,  for  Hongkong  and 
round  the  world  to  Europe. 


Trade  Note 

Manufacturers'  Representative  Expands — The  grow- 
ing business  of  the  Frank  Groves  Company  demanding 
more  room,  that  wide-awake  group  of  manufacturers' 
representatives  on  March  1  moved  into  their  new  build- 
ing at  545  Second  Street.  San  Francisco,  where  they 
are  carrying  on  in  a  much  expanded  trade.  The  East 
Bay  office  is  at  389  Seventh  Street,  Oakland,  under 
the  able  management  of  Harry  W.  Logan.  R.  H.  (Bob) 
Cartier  is  associated  with  Mr.  Frank  Groves  at  head- 
quarters. 

The  manufacturers  and  lines  represented  by  this  firm 
include: 

V.  D.  Anderson  Company,  Steam  traps. 

American  Asphalt  Paint  Company,  Valdura  Paints. 

Botfield  Refractories  Company,  Fire  Brick  and 
Cement. 

Crane  Packing  Company,  Semi-Metallic  Packings. 

Flexitallic  Gasket  Company,  Semi-Metallic  Gaskets. 

Gamlen  Chemical  Company,  Metal  Replacements. 

Key  Company,  Key  Caps  and  Compounds. 

Nedmac  Products,  Packing,  Pump  Valves,  Insulation. 

Py-lubro  Company,  Inc.,  Packing  Lubricant. 

Thermoid  Rubber  Company,  Mechanical  Rubber 
Goods. 
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DE  LAVAL  PACinC  CO. 

61  Bealc  Street.   SAN  FRANCISCO.   CALIF 
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YEARS 


Fast,  Reliable  Freight  and  Passenger  Service 

to  All  Paris  of  the  ff  or  Id 

New  York  to  England,  France,  and  thus  to  all  Europe 

NoRM.woiK   (World's  Largnt  and  Fastfst  Ship) 
Ile  de  France    •    Paris    •    Ciiamplain    •    Lafayette 
Mororran  Servire 
Mediterranean  Service 
North  Parifir  Co:i>t  Service 

West  Indies  Cuba  and  South   America  .S-rvice 
Mexico,  Cuha,  Spain  Service 

General   Agents  for  Messageries  Marilinies.  Chargeurs 
Reunis  and  Compagnie  Sud-Allanlique,  Air-France 

MAIN  OFFICE  610  FIFTH 
AVENUE  mOCKEFELLER 
CENTER),     NEW     YORK 

FREIGHT     OFFICE       19     STATE     STREET,     NEW    YORK 
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To  protect  and 
preserve  your  ships  .  .  . 

Federal  Marine 
Paints 

Your  vessels  deserve  the  en- 
during protection  assured  by 
Federal  Paints  and  Composi- 
tions. From  keel  to  truck  there 
is  a  Federal  product  for  every 
shipboard  need.  And  again  we 
say:  "Cheap  paint  can  be  so 
expensive!" 

Anti-Fouling 

Anti-Corrosive 
Boottopping 
Cabin  Paints 
Deck  Paints 

Deck  House  Paints 
Hold  Paints 

Red  Lead   (Mixed) 
Smoke  Stack  Paints 
Topside  Paints 

Tke 

Federal  Composiitioii. 

&)  Paiitt  Co.9  Iitc. 

33  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

• 

ON  THE  PACrFIC  COAST: 

SEATTLE,    WASHINGTON  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIF. 

A.  T.  B.  Shiels  PilUbury    8C   Curtis 

108  West  L«e  Street  310  Sansome  St.     KEarny  3302-3 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  SAN    PEDRO,    CALIF. 

Chalmers  Shipping  Co.  Robert  S.  Gardner 

Board  of  Trade   Building  P.  O.   Box   "C" 

Agents  and  Stocks  in  all  the  Principal  Ports 


Pumps  Ancient  and  Modern 


(Continued  from  page   39) 


A  modern   -icind  and  gravel  punip. 

Water  Elevator."  These  water  elevators  were  pro- 
duced ill  sizes  to  lift  from  5,000  to  500,000  gallons  of 
water  per  hour. 

Electricity  became  more  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  mining  fields  on  or  about  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and  this  fact  helped  materially  to  bring 
into  use,  for  deep  mine  pumping,  the  centrifugal  type 
of  mining  pump.  The  centrifugal  type  of  pump  could  be 
built  in  practically  any  capacity  desired  and  for  virtu- 
ally any  pumping  head.  One  of  the  first  deep  mine  in- 
stallations of  the  centrifugal  pump  type  was  made,  by 
Krogh,  at  the  North  Star  mine  at  Grass  Valley  during 
1905.  This  pump  handled  a  total  head  of  approximately 
1800  feet. 

At  about  this  time  a  centrifugal  type  of  pump  was 
developed  for  mine  shaft  unwatering  and  sinking  pur- 
poses, the  pump  and  vertical  motor  being  mounted  in  a 
supporting  steel  frame,  the  whole  unit  being  hung  on 
a  cable  and  raised  and  lowered  on  wooden  guides  in  the 
mine  shaft  to  suit  the  work.  Two  600-foot  vertical  shaft 
sinking  pumps  of  this  type  were  installed  by  us  in  the 
shaft  of  the  Gold  Field  Deep  Mines  Co.,  also  in  the 
mines  of  the  Tonopah  Belmont  Development  Co.  These 
first  centrifugal  mine  pumps  were  of  the  solid  shell 
type,  and  not  nearly  as  efficient  as  the  present  day 
pump.  The  pumps  used  for  this  type  of  service  at  the 
present  time  are  usually  of  the  split  shell  type,  it  being 
possible  to  remove  all  the  internal  parts  without  dis 
turbing  the  pipe  lines.  We  have  recently  installed  two 
of  these  modern  split  shell  station  pumps  for  800-foot 
head  at  the  Idaho,  Maryland  Mines  Company  at  Grass 
Valley,  and  also  two  units  of  the  same  size  and  capacity 
in  the  New  Brunswick  Mine  at  Grass  Valley. 

Various  pumps  were  required  in  mills  which  reduced 
the  ore  after  it  was  brought  from  the  mine  shaft.  In 
this  process  of  ore  reduction,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
many  pumps  for  the  pumping  of  the  mill  tailings.  In 
the  beginning,  ordinary  lined  dredging  pumps  were 
used.  These  pumps  were  very  heavy  and  expensive  and 
none  too  durable  for  this  type  of  work. 

During  1900  the  Krogh  Company  developed  the  first 
real  sand  pump,  which  was  entirely  lined  on  the  inside 
and  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  the  liner  could  be 
quickly  and  cheaply  renewed.  From  time  to  time  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  design  of  these  sand 
pumps.  Today  the  very  latest  type  of  sand  pump  is  the 
new  Victor-Kimball-Krogh  "Sand  and  Tailings"  pump. 
This  pump  is  entirely  lined,  and  is  provided  with  a 
wear  adjustment   which   permits   taking   up   the  wear 


FEWEKATED 

xxxx 

XICKEL 
BABBITT 


as  important  a  safety -factor 
as  the  anchor! 

Just  as  no  mariner  sets  sail  without  an 
anchor,  so  no  marine  engineer  approves 
anything  but  the  best  in  Babbitts.  .  .  . 
That  approval,  year  after  year,  has  logic 
ally  been  awarded  FEDERATED  XXXX 
NICKEL — staunch,  sturdy,  true.  A  tough, 
heat-and'pressure-resistant,  resilient  bear' 
ing  metal,  tested  in  laboratory  and  service 
against  all  possible  defects  of  structure  and 
performance.  .  .  .  When  checking  bearings, 
check  with  FEDERATED. 


ZINC  BOILER  PLATES  ARE 
ALWAYS  AVAILABLE.  QUOTATIONS 
SUBMITTED  WITHOUT  OBLIGATION 


FEDERATED 

METALS    D  I  V  I  S  I  <»  .> 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
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DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


EXPRESS  ■FREiGHT-PASSENCER(jj^g||ANO  REFRIOERATOB  SERVICB 

•  TRANS-PACIFIC 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  Manila,  FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  Colombo,  and  round-the-world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

•  ATLANTIC-FAR  EAST 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Honolulu  to  New 
York  and  *Boston. 
*Transhipment  New  York. 

•  MEDITERRANEAN  -  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria, 
Naples,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo  destined 
Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to 
San  Francisco  transhipment. 

•  ROUND-THE-WORLD 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New 
York,  Havana,  Colon,  Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Bombay, 
Suez,  Port  Said,  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, thence  New  York. 

•trans-pacific  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

TRI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  Manila, 
Cavite,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  other  ports  as  inducement 
offers. 

•  INTERCOASTAL 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    San    Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  New  York. 

Cargo  destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland,  Portland, 

Seattle    or    Vancouver    subject    to     San    Francisco 

transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines 
Inc.,  Ltd. 

Robert  Dollar  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  -  DAvenport  6000 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


OFFICES  &  AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


from  time  to  time  without  opening  the  pump.  The  bear- 
ings are  ball  bearing  external  from  the  main  body  of 
the  pump  and  contained  within  a  tight  oil  chamber, 
with  both  waterproof  and  dustproof  construction. 

Krogh  mine  pumps  have  been  designed  and  built 
since  the  early  inception  of  the  need  for  this  type  of 
equipment,  and  they  are  being  used  in  practically  every 
mining  field  the  world  over. 

During  over  half  a  century  of  pump  building,  many 
improvements  have  been  made  and  much  experience 
has  been  at  our  command,  and  with  the  logical  merger 
of  the  old  Krogh  Pump  Company  with  the  old  Kimball 
Pump  Company  and  the  Victor  Equipment  Company,  re- 
search and  manufacturing  facilities  could  be  extended 
to  the  full  measure  required. 

Somewhat  concurrently,  the  Kimball  "Direct  Flow" 
deep-well  pump  was  developed  in  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
Victor  Equipment  Company's  Kimball-Krogh  Pump 
Division  now  produces  a  large  variety  of  pumps  for 
innumerable  services,  including  the  modern  Deep-Well 
centrifugal  pump  for  agriculture,  industry,  municipal 
services,  oil  companies,  and  mines.  There  have  been 
added  "Under-pass  Pumps";  "Non-Clogging"  types  of 
sewage  pumps  and  drainage  pumps;  various  types  of 
horizontal  centrifugal  pumps,  etc. 

While,  during  the  early  days  of  pump  manufacturing, 
durability  was  perhaps  of  major  importance,  today's 
pumps  must  not  only  withstand  natural  wear  and  tear, 
but  their  pumping  efficiencies  have  virtually  doubled 
and  are  now  reaching  maximum  theoretical  possibility. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  mention  here  a  few  of  the 
outstandingly  large  agricultural  pump  installations 
made  by  Krogh  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century. 

Krogh  had  developed,  in  the  late  90s,  horizontal  cen- 
trifugal pumps  in  sizes  up  to  50  inches.  These  pumps 
were  belt  driven  and  connected  onto  steam  engines.  The 
Fresno  Water  Company  installed  two  of  these  in  a 
compound  arrangement  with  a  single  belt  drive  in  the 
center  for  125  foot  head.  This  special  compound  pump 
had  displaced  an  Eastern  pump  which  had  failed  to 
give  satisfactory  results  although  costing,  as  the  rec- 
ord discloses,  ten  times  as  much,  and  It  was  also,  inci- 
dentally, the  second  installation  received  by  the  Fresno 
Water  Company.  During  January,  1898,  Krogh  furnish- 
ed a  pumping  plant  mounted  on  a  floating  barge  with 
a  pumping  capacity  up  to  90,000  gallons  per  minute 
and  driven  by  a  250  H.P.  engine.  The  diameter  of  the 
discharge  pipe  was  50  inches.  This  installation  was 
made  for  the  Old  River  Land  and  Reclamation  Com- 
pany, of  Stockton,  for  draining  13,000  acres  of  land  on 
the  "lower  division"  of  Union  Island.  At  this  particu- 
lar time,  John  Herd  was  president  and  J.  W.  Ferris 
consulting  engineer  of  this  reclamation  company.  Two 
years  earlier,  a  slightly  smaller  plant  was  furnished 
to  Mrs.  Jennie  Smith  and  Cyrus  Moreing,  of  Stockton. 
A  26-inch  centrifugal  pump  was  furnished  to  David 
Bixler  for  irrigating  on  Union  Island.  John  Herd  pur- 
chased a  second  plant  for  the  purpose  of  draining  Vic- 
toria Island,  San  Joaquin  County,  for  a  reclamation 
project  consisting  of  8,000  acres.  The  main  canal  at 
the  point  where  the  suction  pipe  of  the  pump  entered 
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heat  and  coid  •  •  • 

liiNulate  Crow's  4{iiarter«  with 

CASE    CORK    MASTEX 


The  most  economical  method — savings  often  exceed 
50% — o^  overcoming  transfer  of  heat  and  cold 
through  the  ship  shells  or  bulkheads.  CASE  CORK 
MASTEX  prevents  sweat  and  harboring  of  vermin. 
Another  vessel  turned  out  in  3  days  with  sailors 
quarters  aft  completely  insulated  against  heat  and 


cold  .  .  .  with  CASE  CORK  MASTEX  ...  a  record! 
For  any  other  method  of  insulating  or  sheathing 
with  wood  or  cork  it  would  require  at  least  four 
times  as  long  to  complete.  This  job  was  done  with 
no  confusion!  It  was  a  repeat  order  from  an  emin- 
ently satisfied  fleet-owner. 


■"th  and  Daggett  Streets 


L.  S.  CASE  CO.,  San  Francisco 


Phone:    HFmlock   7821 


BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  BOILERS 

Extra  Values  to  Ship  Owners  and  Builders 

In  DESIGN  In  TRIAL  RUNS  In  CONTINUOUS 


Seattle 


Marine 
Boilers 

for 
Marine 
Service 


Experience 

Frequently 

Saves 

Money 


SERVICE 

Regular  Visits 

of  B  ac  W 

Service 
Men 


The  BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  COMPANY,  New  York 

Pacific  Coast  Offices: 

450  Mission  Street    -    San  Francisco 

Portland 


Los  Angeles 


555 
ROOMS 
BATHS 


Famous 

from 

Coast 

to 

Coast 

for 

Good 

Fooa 


Visit  tha  "TAVERN" 
quiet    retraat — tucked    away 
in  the  rear  of  the  lobby. 


In  Los  Angeles 
It's  the 

-AoTEL 

CLARK 


Downtown — 5th  and  Hill — directly  opposite  the  Subway  Terminal. 
The  most  convenient  .  .  .  the  best  accommodations  .  .  .  the  finest 
meals  in  Southern  California.  Easy  chairs,  sleep-inspiring  beds, 
large  rooms  with  luxurious  fittings.  Unsurpassed  service  is  yours  a^ 
amazingly  low  cost. 

Parsonal  Management  of  P.  G.  B.  MORRISS 


A  Complete  Line  of 
METALLIC  and  FABRIC 

PACKING 

for  all  Services  including  Me+allic  Condenser 

Tube  Packing 

Service  by  competent  engineers  is  includ- 
ed in  the  cost  of 

SAVAGE  PACKING 

There  is  a  Savage  Packing  for  each  of  your 
requirendents   .    .   .    Discuss    your   problems 

with  our  Engineers. 

Savage  Packing  &   Engineering  Co. 

Home  Office 

1031   CLINTON  STREET 

HOBOKEN,   N.  J. 

BOSTON                                                                      PHILADELPHIA 

LAMBIE  PROPELLERS 


Let's  Look  Into  Your 
Propulsion   P  r  o  b  lems. 

In  All  Probability  We 

Can  Increase  theSpteed 

of  Your  Boat. 

Let  Us  Hear  From  You 


S.S.  Catalina 


WILLIAM  LAMBIE,  Naval   Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 


THE 
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Arcform"  Ships  at  Sea 

These  vessels  have  proved  themselves  in  actual  performance 
the  most   efficient   and   economical  ships   of  their    class   in 

operation  today. 

The   Masters   and   Officers    of    the   three   "Arcform"    cargo 

vessels    at    sea    report    their    behaviour    is    consistently 

EXCELLENT  and  especially  so  IN  BAD  WEATHER. 

The   Steel   Hatches  fitted  in   these   vessels   have  given    the 

utmost  satisfaction  and  are  unquestionably  an  additional 

source  of  safety  against  foundering. 

Sir  Joseph  W,  Isherwood  &  Co.,  Ltd 


4  Lloyd's  Avenue 
London     ;     E:C.3 


New  York  .-  U.S.A. 
1 7      Battery      Place 


Pumps  Ancient  and  Modern 

(Continued  from   page  66) 

was  over  100  feet  wide  by  30  feet  deep.  The  barges 
for  these  large  plants  drew  from  three  to  four  feet  of 
water.  During  these  particular  years,  Ki-ogh  also  manu- 
factured the  improved  Link  Chain  Water  Elevator,  in 
sizes  up  to  500,000  gallon  capacity  per  hour.  The  first 
one  of  this  type  was  sold  to  Henry  Voorman,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  was  erected  and  operated  on  his  ranch 
at  Boldin  Island.  An  old  catalog  indicates  that  these 
water  elevators  sold  at  prices  from  $260  to  $700  each, 
and  could  raise  water  to  a  height  of  from  15  to  16  feet 
with  less  than  20  actual  horsepower. 

These  were  also  the  days  when  the  so-called  "Horse 
Power  Pumps"  were  widely  used  in  agriculture.  These 
Horse  Powers  were  sold  for  one  or  two  horses,  and  the 
pumps  connected  thereto  were  available  to  force  water 
to  an  elevation  of  up  to  500  feet.  Krogh  sold  these 
various  Horse  Powers  and  advertised  them  as  "The 
Pony  Power,"  "The  Farmer's  Friend,"  "Dairy  Queen," 
"The  Eclipse,"  "The  Economy,"  "The  Eagle,"  "The 
Monitor,"  etc. 

The  increased  demand  for  centrifugal  types  of 
pumps  created  the  patented  Krogh  compound  vertical 
pump  for  heads  of  100  feet  and  over.  The  first  pump  of 
this  type  was  installed  during  the  early  part  of  1894, 
and  its  performance  attracted  world-wide  attention  and 
was  discussed  in  leading  technical  journals  of  this 
country  and  Europe.  Simultaneously,  Krogh  manufac- 
tured, under  Shaw's  patent,  an  improved  propeller  pump 
for  8-inch,  10-inch,  and  12-inch  wells,  with  propellers 
set  at  intervals  of  either  5,  TVi;,  or  10  feet,  depending 
upon  size.  A  definite  improvement  upon  this  type  of 
pump  was  made  by  Kimball  in  Los  Angeles,  in  his  so- 
called  "Direct-Flow"  deep-well  turbine. 

The  development  of  the  great  oil  fields  in  California 
created,  even  prior  to  the  beginnning  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, a  wide  demand  for  oil  pumps.  Krogh  designed 
and  sold  oil  pumps  with  capacities  from  13  to  320  gal- 
lons per  minute,  at  prices  ranging  from  $30  to  $175. 

In  a  previous  part  of  this  article  we  mentioned  "air 
lift"  pumps.  Krogh  manufactured  the  so-called  Pohle 
air  lift  pump  for  pumping  water  from  "deep  bored 
wells."  A  plant  of  this  type  consisted  of  steam  boiler 
and  steam  engine,  compressor,  air  receiver,  air  pipe  to 
bottom  of  well,  and  a  discharge  pipe.  A  patented  hy- 
draulic dredging  pump  was  also  developed  by  Krogh 
in  sizes  from  2  to  20  inches.  These  were  largely  used 
for  river  gravel  mining  and  pumping  of  tailings  for 
cyanide  plants.  These  pumps  passed  rocks  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  size  of  the  suction  and  discharge  open- 
ings without  clogging  and  without  injury  to  the  pump. 
An  old  journal  indicates  that  Krogh  advertised  these 
dredge  pumps  to  raise  solid  material  up  to  900  cubic 
yards  per  hour. 

Innumerable  advancements  have  been  made  in  water 
pumps  for  many  purposes.  The  elimination  of  road 
crossings  has  called  for  non-clogging  types  of  under- 
pass pumps.  Similar  types  of  pumps  are  required,  for 
instance,  in  the  handling  of  fish. 
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Only  a  few  mills  of  the  country  can  boast  a   rope  walk — the  method  by  which  rope  for  the. 

most  exacting  uses  is  made.  i 

In  the  "walk"  the  strands  and  rope  both  are  given  a  STRAIGHT  pull  down  many  hun! 

dreds  of  feet.  It  is  this  straightness  of  pull  that  assures  that  every  strand  has  exactly  tht; 

same  uniform  turn  .  .  .  that  the  fin  ished  rope  is  laid  so  that  the  load  and  strain  is' 

equally  distributed  through  every  fibre. 

Made  by  this  exacting  method,  where  every  possibility  of  mechanical  variance; 
is   eliminated,   assures   the   user  a  rope  that  will  give  EXTRA  dollar- value 
in  wear  and  service,  EXTRA  safety,  EXTRA  ability  to  stand  the  hardest] 
punishment. 

Another   reason    why    Tubbs    Marine    Rope  —  SUPERCORE   and 
EXTRA  SUPERIOR  MANILA— are  the  choice  when  rope  de 
pendability  counts! 
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Our  Federal  Government 

and  Our  Merchant  Marine 


^y  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 

Chairman,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 


There  have  been  sharp  clashes  about  i)ur  maritime 
pohcies  in  the  last  tour  years,  not  only  in  the  com- 
mittee rooms  and  halls  of  Congress,  but  in  public 
forums  and  the  press.  But  in  all  the  discussions, 
charges,  countercharges,  accusations,  reports,  recom- 
mendations, and  debates  which  preceded  the  present 
legislation,  all  contending  factions  agreed  on  one  thing, 
to  wit:  That  America  must  have  an  adequate  Merchant 
Marine. 

That  resolve  of  the  American  people  has  been  the 
driving  force  behind  a  quarter  century  of  legislation. 
Immense  sums  of  money  were  expended,  an  adminis- 
trative agency  with  unprecedented  powers  was  set  up, 
and  the  Government  itself  built  many  ships.  But  for 
one  reason  or  another  we  did  not  get  the  flag  service  we 
wanted. 

In  1928  Congress  finally  decided  that  only  through 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  subsidies  could  the  job  be 
done.  Aid  was  extended  through  the  mail  contracts. 
The  Government  contracted  to  pay  out  over  thirty 
million  dollars  per  annum  to  shipowners  in  this  way. 
But  once  again  the  program  as  a  whole  was  a  failure. 
Despite  large  grants  and  liberal  loans,  relatively  few 
ships  were  constructed  to  replace  our  aging  fleet. 

There  is  no  value  now  in  arguing  how  far  American 
shipping  operators  were  to  blame.  Certainly  the  world- 
wide economic  collapse  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  And 
I  agree  that  the  sins  of  the  few  should  not  be  saddled 
upon  a  whole  industry.  Nevertheless,  public  confidence 
in  the  shipping  business  was  justifiably  shaken  as  testi- 
mony before  a  Senate  Investigating  Committee  revealed 
improper  salaries,  "milking"  devices,  and  other  abuses 
which  showed  that  the  "subsidies"  had  been  abused. 

It  is  convincing  proof  that  the  American  people  will 
never  abandon  their  determination  to  have  their  own 
ships;  that  even  after  these  revelations  Congress  was 
willing  to  make  a  fresh  start.  As  the  president  recom- 
mended, the  new  Act,  under  which  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission is  functioning,  abolishes  the  subterfuge  of  mail 
contracts.     In  its  place  the  government  is  to  pay  two 


kinds  of  direct  subsidies.  One  is  payment  to  the  ship- 
owner of  the  difference  between  the  American  and  for- 
eign operating  costs.  The  other  is  payment  to  the  ship- 
buiUer  of  the  difference  between  the  American  and 
foreign  costs  of  construction.  The  keynote  this  time 
is  competitive  equality,  not  favoritism. 

By  this  Act,  Federal  aid  to  shipping  is  put  upon  a 
frank,  open,  and  aboveboard  basis.  Candor  has  many 
and  obvious  advantages  here  no  less  than  in  other 
phases  of  life.  We  now  know  what  we  are  getting  and 
what  we  are  paying  for.  We  can  keep  real  books. 
Even  a  romantic  business  cannot  ignore  arithmetic. 

Here,  then,  is  the  third  try  of  Congress  at  what  the 
American  people  desire  so  intensely.  For  the  third 
time  Congress  has  rejected  government  ownership  as  a 
way  of  securing  an  appropriate  merchant  marine.  Per- 
haps it  would  not  be  untimely  to  suggest  that,  in  view 
of  such  an  intense  purpose  to  have  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine,  another  failure  of  private  enterprise 
may  bring  about  a  different  method  of  achieving  the 
goal.  If  the  government  has  to  pull  the  whole  load 
again,  the  people  may  want  to  own  the  tow  as  well  as 
the  tug. 

The  Commission,  the  ship  operator,  the  shipbuilder, 
labor,  and  the  public  have  a  joint  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  this  law.     How  can  each  of  these  groups 
contribute  to  that  common  objective? 
•  The  Maritime  Commission. 

So  far  as  the  commissioners  are  concerned,  the  nation 
may  count  upon  their  unanimous  determination  to  ad- 
minister this  Act  with  all  the  skill  and  fairness  at  their 
command.  We  must  meet  many  difficult  problems  of 
understanding  and  judgment.  We  must  have  more  than 
technical  skill.  We  must  be  statesmen  who  can  both 
harmonize  the  individual  interests  of  the  various  groups 
affected  by  this  statute  and  subordinate  such  interests 
to  the  national  welfare.  We  are  the  agents  of  no 
class.  We  are  the  servants  of  the  whole  American 
people. 

The  determination  of  a  proper  subsidy  is  certain  to 
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JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY, 

Chairman,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

A    dynamic,    forceful    personality    determined    to    energize    the    American    Merchant    Marine. 

Says  he: — "I  think  the  future  of  America  is  assured  to  be  one  of  unexampled  prosperity  and 

greater  happiness  for  greater  numbers  than  the  world  has  ever  known." 
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be  a  ditficult  task  dependent  on  many  variables.  In 
the  bei;innin^  our  approach  may  not  be  as  scientific  as 
wc  would  like. 

But  of  this  you  may  be  sure.  We  shall  not  tori^et 
the  terms  of  the  statute,  that  we  do  not  serve  as  guar- 
ant«)rs  of  profit.  We  have  not  been  appointed  to  sub- 
iJize  laziness,  inefficiency,  and  poor  management. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  legitimate  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  private  enterprise,  so  that  much 
needed  new  capital  may  be  attracted  to  the  shipping 
business.  One  of  the  principal  ways  in  which  the  Com- 
mission may  furnish  encouragement  is  through  the  sta- 
bility of  its  administration.  Capital  will  not  be  attracted 
by  immediate  subsidies  and  nothing  more,  hivestors 
will  ask  for  proof  that  the  Commission  will  be  fair  and 
businesslike  and  that  its  policies  will  not  be  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  With  such  an  assurance  there 
will  be  a  real  stimulus  for  new  capital  to  get  behind 
rhis  great  industry,  an  industry  which,  in  my  judgment, 
^  entering  upon  a  most  profitable  era. 

•  The  Shipoutier. 

The  ship  operutor  is,  of  course,  the  key  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole  program.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
if  the  Commission  determines  that  he  operates  in  an 
ssential  trade  route  and  that  he  is  financially  able  to 
..irry  out  his  venture,  he  need  no  longer  fear  the  threat 
of  unfair  competition  in  costs.  Under  this  law  it  will 
then  become  a  contest  of  his  intelligence,  skill,  indus- 
try, and  thrift  against  similar  qualities  in  his  competi- 
tor. There  is  a  deeply  ingrained  tradition  of  the 
American  businessman  on  land  or  on  sea  to  ask  for 
nothing  but  "a  fair  field  and  no  favor."  The  American 
shipping  industry  may  take  heart  that  any  present  dis- 
advantage, arising  out  of  its  position  in  an  internation- 
ally competitive  business,  will  be  eliminated,  and  that 
in  the  application  of  the  law  political  or  other  impro- 
per considerations  are  to  have  no  si  unci  nig  whutsoever. 

•  The  Shipbuilding  Industry. 

So  far  as  the  shipbuilder  is  concerned,  we  must 
frankly  recognize  that  the  statute  represents  an  effort 
to  subsidize  his  industry.  This  has  not  been  done 
because  the  administration  has  a  particular  affection 
'T  the  ship  construction  companies  of  this  countrv- 
\ot  at  all.  It  was  done  because  a  realistic  Congress 
recognized  that  in  the  scheme  of  national  defense,  as 
well  as  for  the  proper  assurance  of  replacements  of  our 
merchant  marine,  the  shipbuilding  industry  must  be 
maintained.  And  shipyards,  to  be  really  maintained, 
must  be  used  as  well  as  equipped.  They  must  not  rust 
while  they  wait — they  must  be  going  concerns. 

Of  course,  we  will  pay  more  for  ships  so  constructed. 
But  we  will  be  paying  for  more  than  just  the  ships 
themselves.  This  construction  differential  subsidy  is 
for  the  builder,  not  the  operator.  And  even  for  the 
builder,  the  only  advantage  will  be  his  increased  busi- 
ness. In  that  American  material,  men,  and  labor  will 
participate. 

There  need  be  no  profiteering.    The  government  is 


permitted  by  the  statute  to  enter  the  ship  construction 
industry,  if  necessary,  to  stop  profiteering. 

But  regardless  of  the  powers  the  government  has  to 
prevent  unfair  practices,  I  feel  that  the  leaders  of  the 
industry  are  going  voluntarily  to  show  themselves  to 
be  broad-gaged  enough  to  recognize  that  the  future  of 
their  business  depends  on  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
present  efforts.  If  a  sound  and  constructive  adminis- 
tration results  from  the  cooperation  of  all  groups,  the 
shipbuilding  industry  can  be  assured  of  an  orderly  pro- 
gram of  replacements  to  create  a  steady  demand  for  its 
services. 

Most  of  our  ships  are  so  old  that,  assuming  twenty 
years  as  a  conservative  estimate  for  the  life  of  a  ship, 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  our  fleet  will  be  fit  for  retire- 
ment in  fife  years. 

That  single  statement  shows  clearly  the  crisis  facing 
our  merchant  marine.  What's  the  sense  of  talking 
about  an  adequate  or  a  first  class  merchant  marine  in 
the  face  of  such  facts?  For  us  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  has  to  be  a  new  merchant  marine. 

The  government,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ship- 
ping industry,  must  begin  a  program  which  will  equip 
our  overseas  trade  so  that  it  may  be  second  to  none  in 
first  class  equipment.  We  are  going  to  lay  the  keels 
for  new  fast  ships.  And  we  are  going  to  do  it  NOW. 
•  The  Personnel  Question. 

Anyone  in  the  slightest  way  familiar  with  shipping 
must  realize  that  the  Commissions  job  to  encourage 
first-class  personnel  on  ships  is  far  more  important  even 
than  the  building  of  the  ships  themselves.  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  today,  as  in  the  days  of  wooden 
ships  and  iron  men,  the  men  are  more  important  to  the 
safety  of  the  passengers,  the  cargo,  and  the  nation 
than  the  ships  themselves. 

The  Act  requires  the  Commission  to  establish  mini- 
mum manning  scales,  minimum  wage  scales,  and  reas- 
onable working  conditions,  for  all  officers  and  crews 
employed  on  all  types  of  vessels  receiving  an  operating 
differential  subsidy.  The  Act  further  provides  that 
any  increase  in  operation  costs  by  reason  of  a  rise  in 
wages  or  a  change  in  working  conditions  shall  be 
added  to  the  ship  operator's  differential  subsidy.  That 
means  that  the  government  now  determines  the  stan- 
dards of  a  self-respecting  life  at  sea — and  the  tax-pay- 
ing public  pays  the  additional  cost. 

And  because  the  Commission  does  realize  the  im- 
portance of  man-power  on  shipboard,  and  that  it  can't 
be  had  in  this  day  and  age  of  competition  ashore  with- 
out a  square  deal,  shipping  labor  can  rest  assured  that 
for  economic  as  well  as  humane  reasons  the  Commis- 
sion will  see  to  it  that  they  get  a  square  deal. 

In  return,  the  Commission  trusts  that  the  American 
seamen  will  give  the  Commission  and  the  tax-paying 
public  a  square  deal. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  this  thing  succeed,  the  sea- 
men must  think  and  act  in  the  spirit  of  this  law.  They 
must  want   leaders  who  are  honest  and   sincere.     In 
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The  Outlook  for  Peace  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  Maritime  Industry 

^y  Almon  E.  Roth 

President  of  the  Waterfront  Employers'  Association  and  the  Pacific  American  Shipowners'  Association 


Probably  the  best  way  to  appraise  the  chances  for 
continued  peace  on  the  waterfront  will  be  to  consider 
the  various  factors  which  make  for  stability  in  the 
maritime  industry  and  then  point  out  some  of  the  reefs 
and  rocks  through  which  the  good  ship  "Maritime  In- 
dustry" must  still  navigate.  A  cold  appraisal  of  these 
items  indicates  that  if  both  parties  will  deal  fairly  and 
in  good  faith,  there  is  no  real  cause  for  serious  trouble 
at  the  present  time. 

In  the  first  place,  the  maritime  industry  of  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  is  far  ahead  of  most  industries  of  the  United 
States  in  the  development  of  collective  bargaining  as  a 
basis  for  industrial  peace. 

#  Collective  Bargaining. 

A  recent  report  by  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Federal  Co- 
ordinator of  Transportation,  contains  the  following 
summary  of  the  necessary  steps  in  the  development  of 
collective  bargaining: 

"There  are  four  requirements  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  which  will  serve  as  tests  of  the  stage 
of  development  of  organized  employer  and  employee 
relations  in  the  several  branches  of  the  transportation 
industry.  First,  there  must  be  an  acceptance  of  the 
collective  bargaining  principle  by  both  employers  and 
employees;  second,  the  organization  to  represent  any 
given  group  of  employees  must  be  determined;  third, 
there  must  be  agreements  regarding  hours,  wages, 
and  working  conditions;  and,  fourth,  effective  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  interpreting  and  modifying 
agreements  and  for  the  disposition  of  disputes  that 
may  arise  under  them.  In  some  cases  an  industry  or 
an  individual  unit  of  an  industry  may  reach  the  fourth 
stage  in  the  course  of  a  single  negotiation  proceeding, 
but  more  commonly  the  process  extends  over  a  period 
of  time." 

Most  of  our  present  labor  troubles  throughout  the 
United  States  involve  the  first  two  steps  of  this  pro- 
cess, that  is,  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  and  the  determination  of  the  proper  agency 
to  represent  the  employees.  So  far  as  the  maritime  in- 
dustry on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  concerned,  these  two 
troublesome  issues  have  been  settled  and  we  are  now 
well  embarked  on  a  program  of  collective  bargaining 
with  fully  recognized  labor  organizations.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  noted  that  the  maritime  industry 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
unions  and  the  ship  operators,  is  organized  on  a  coast- 
wide  industry  basis. 

♦  Agreements  Coastwide! 

The  contract  which  ended  the  strike  and  contracts 
supplemental   thereto   have   been   negotiated   by   joint 


committees  representing  all  of  the  ship  operators  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  one  side,  and  all  of  the  local 
unions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  other.  When  one 
considers  that  the  recent  strikes  involved  35,000  mar- 
ine workers  in  seven  parent  maritime  unions  composed 
of  59  locals,  and  that  the  committee  representing  the 
employers  acted  for  six  associations  involving  139  em- 
ploying companies,  including  stevedores,  terminal  or 
dock  companies,  and  steamship  owners  operating  a 
total  of  348  American  Flag  vessels,  one  can  appreciate 
how  difficult  it  has  been  to  harmonize  the  interests  of 
such  a  far-flung  industry.  The  very  fact  that  it  has 
been  possible  to  conduct  collective  bargaining  among 
these  far-flung  groups  through  joint  committees  repre- 
senting all  of  the  various  interests,  is  a  real  accom- 
plishment  in    labor   relations. 

We  have  also  made  real  progress  on  the  other  re- 
quirements mentioned  by  Mr.  Eastman,  to  wit,  ne- 
gotiation of  agreements  covering  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions,  and  the  establishment  of  machin- 
ery for  the  interpretation  of  agreements  and  the  prompt 
disposition  of  disputes  arising  thereunder. 

Most  of  the  controversial  matters  which  in  the  past 
have  resulted  in  strikes  have  now  been  reduced  to  writ- 
ten contracts  thi-ough  negotiation,  although  some  of 
these  contracts  have  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  mem- 
bership of  the  unions. 

•  Items  Outside  Agreements. 

The  agreement  of  February  4,  1987,  between  the 
Waterfront  Employers  Associations  and  the  Internat- 
ional Longshoremen's  Association,  which  settled  the 
recent  disastrous  98-day  waterfront  strike,  fixed  work- 
ing hours  and  wages  and  provided  that  the  following 
items  should  be  referred  to  a  joint  committee  for  nego- 
tiation and  final  settlement: 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  safety  code; 

2.  A  coastwise  agreement  on  penalty  cargoes,  or  dif- 
ferentials to  be  paid  the  longshoremen  in  addition  to 
their  wages  for  handling  offensive  -cargoes; 

3.  Adoption  of  maximum  sling  loads  on  standard 
commodities  to  be  applied  on  a  coastwise  basis. 

A  joint  committee  representing  the  employers  and 
the  I.L.A.,  after  many  weeks'  negotiation,  finally  reach- 
ed complete  accord  and  agreement  on  all  of  the  above 
matters,  with  the  exception  of  the  application  of  one 
safety  rule  out  of  a  total  of  107  to  certain  vessels  in 
the  coastwise  trade. 

Formal  contracts  covering  the  agreements  reached  on 
sling  loads  and  penalties  have  been  prepared  and  are 
awaiting  ratification  by  the  unions. 

Agreements  on  all  of  these  items  are  supplemental 
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I 

!    to  the  agreement  of  Fobruaiy  4,  1937,  and  if  ratified 

will     become    a    part    thereof,     and    will    be   renewed 

annually  until  and  unless  either  party  requests  a  re 

vision    thereof    upon    sixty    (60)    days'    written    notice 

j    prior  to  the  expiration  date. 

I       The  negotiations  on  penalty  cargoes  and  sling  loads 

j    involved  investigation  and  agreement  upon  ninety-five 

I    (95)  separate  items.   When  one  considers  that  i)ractices 

I    on  these  items  have  varied  not  only  among  the  various 

'    ports,  but  also  among  operators  within  a  single  port,  it 

is  apparent  that  the  joint  committee  faced  a  most  diffi- 

,   cult  task  in  agreeing  upon  .standard  cargo  penalties  and 

iding  loads  which  are  to  apply  on  a  coastwide  basis. 

#  Importance  of  Agreements. 

The  adoption  of  these  agreements  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  industry  and  to  the  longshoremen  because 
it  will  remove  the.se  controversial  matters  from  the 
field  of  separate  port  action  and  place  them  on  a  coast- 
wide  basis,  thereby  reducing  the  chance  for  interrup- 
tion of  work  due  to  misunderstandings  between  local 
unions  and  local  employers.  If  these  agreements  are 
ratified  by  the  coast  membership  of  the  I.L.A.,  the 
fundamental  issues  and  working  rules  involved  in  the 
recent  strike  and  those  preceding  it  will  have  been 
settled  and  agreed  upon  by  negotiation.  This  is  impor- 
tant because  settlements  reached  by  negotiation  have 
always  proved  more  satisfactory  than  arbitrations  to 
both  the  employers  and  the  longshoremen.  If  the  agree- 
ments are  ratified,  the  future  stability  of  the  water- 
front industry  will  depend  upon  the  good  faith  of  all 
parties  in  living  up  to  the  contracts  and  in  agreeing 
upon  their  interpretation.  Despite  efforts  to  make  the 
contracts  as  clear  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  will  develop  over  interpretations 
thereof  and  the  application  of  schedules  agreed  upon. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  anticipate  serious 
trouble  from  this  source.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  if  the  employers  and  the 
longshoremen  demonstrate  their  ability  to  sit  down  in 
friendly  fashion  and  in  good  faith  reach  agreement 
on  such  troublesome  matters  as  penalty  cargoes,  sling 
loads  and  safety  rules,  they  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  agreeing  to  the  interpretation  of  these  contracts  by 
the  same  common  sense  procedure. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  agreements  on  sling 
loads  and  penalties  have  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the 
membership.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  will  be  rati- 
fied by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  unions.  One  thing  is 
certain,  however.  The  contracts  are  fair  and  reason- 
able. The  best  evidence  of  this  fact  is  their  approval 
by  the  representatives  of  unions  who  served  on  the 
negotiating  committee,  and  the  fact  that  the  loads 
agreed  upon  are  below  the  acceptable  present  practices 
in  three  out  of  the  four  principal  ports  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  shipowners  have  acted  in  utmost  good 
faith  in  negotiating  these  troublesome  points  and  in 
reaching  agreements  with  the  representatives  of  the 
unions,  and  the  charges  heretofore  made  that  shipping 
interests  were  stalling  and  would  not  meet  the  men 
on  these  issues  have  been  proved  to  be  unfounded.  If 
the  contracts  are  not  ratified,  the  responsibility  for 
disputes  arising  from  the  very  troublesome  matters  of 
sling  loads  and  job  actions  will  be  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  unions  and  their  representatives. 

JUNE,     1937 


#Port   Committees. 

We  also  have  made  real  progress  in  the  fourth  .step 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Eastman — the  provision  for  machin- 
ery to  interpiet  and  modify  agreements,  and  for  the 
disposition  of  disputes  which  may  arise  thereunder. 
Port  committees  have  been  set  up  by  mutual  agreement 
in  the  principal  ports  to  hear  and  determine  disputes 
arising  on  the  ships.  Labor  Relations  Committees  have 
been  set  up  in  each  port  to  interpret  contracts  and 
settle  minor  disputes  known  on  the  front  as  "beefs," 
which  if  not  attended  to  immediately  might  grow  into 
serious  troubles.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  Labor  Relations  Committee  in  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  handling  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately ten  such  disputes  per  week,  with  apparent  satis- 
faction to  both  the  employers  and  the  pmployees. 
While  we  have  been  a  little  slower  in  perfecting  our 
machinery  for  handling  offshore  disputes,  real  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  this  direction  and  many  matters 
which  might  grow  into  serious  trouble  are  being  satis- 
factorily disposed  of. 

One  of  the  former  complaints  of  the  unions  was  that 
there  was  a  large  surplus  of  men  and  an  improper  dis- 
tribution of  work.  The  situation  has  been  reversed  so 
that  now  the  employers  are  not  able  to  secure  suffi- 
cient registered   longshoremen  to  do  their  work. 

Under  the  present  hiring  hall  system  the  registered 
men  are  protected  against  competition  by  outside 
workers,  who  formerly  drifted  to  the  front  for  casual 
employment,  and  the  work  has  been  more  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  the  regular  longshoremen. 
•  Hours  and  Wages. 

In  San  Francisco  in  1935  the  average  earnings  were 
$44.00  per  week  for  39  hours  of  work.  In  1936  the 
earnings  approached  $50.00  per  week  for  40  hours  of 
work. 

A  small  percentage  of  registered  men  refuse  to  re- 
port regularly  and  their  earnings  are  proportionately 
decreased.  The  earnings  of  Pacific  Coast  longshore- 
men and  of  American  seamen  are  the  highest  paid  for 
similar  work  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  value  which 
the  longshoreman  places  upon  his  job  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  sons  of  longshoremen  are  given  pre- 
ference in  being  admitted  to  the  unions  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  jobs.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  of  the 
new  men  now  being  admitted  to  the  unions  are  sons  of 
longshoremen.  We  are  rapidly  developing  a  situation 
comparable  to  the  guild  system. 

A  recent  study  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  throws  some  interesting  light  upon  the  matter 
of  wages  for  longshoremen.  According  to  this  study 
the  average  weekly  earnings  for  longshoremen  on  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast  was  $43.40,  as  against  the  follow- 
ing figures  in  several  other  industries: 

Automobiles  $36.16 

Printing    34.07 

Heavy  equipment 27.99 

The  average  for  25  manufacturing  industries  was 
$25.70  a  week,  compared  to  $43.40. 

The  present  rate  of  pay  for  longshore  work  on  the 

Pacific  Coast  is  95  cents  an  hour  straight  time,  and 

$1.40  an  hour  overtime,  with  straight  time  on  a  six-hour 

basis.     Incidentally,  straight  time  is  the  first  six  hours 

(Page  60.  please) 
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The  word 


'Cancelled"  was  inscribed  on  face  of  the  above  license  at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  As  used  here  it  means  "Specimen  Copy." 


Get  Your  License 

"From  the  many  inquiries  which  come  directly 
and  indirectly  from  the  juniors  and  non-licensed 
men  in  the  engine  and  fire  room,  it  is  evident  that 
the  barrier  which  seems  to  prevent  them  from 
obtaining  licenses  or  raise  in  grade  is  the  lack  of, 
or  understanding  of  formulae,  of  use  of  letters  or 
symbols  for  values  or  numbers,  and  of  practice  in 
arithmetic,  square  root,  simple  figures. 

"A  man  will  never  accomplish  anything  unless 
he  first  gives  it  thought  and  study,  then  tries  it. 

"Every  man  in  the  engineering  department 
should  obtain  his  original  license  just  as  soon  as 
his  sea  service  is  adequate,  and  should  raise  the 
grade  as  soon  as  legally  possible  thereafter.  It  is 
really  a  great  satisfaction  to  an  engineer  to  have 
a  license.  Many  men  do  not  go  after  the  license 
until  the  chief  engineer  or  port  engineer  tells 
him  he  will  be  promoted  as  soon  as  he  has  a  suit- 
able license.  For  every  chief  engineer  who  tells 
the  man  to  get  a  license,  how  many  are  there  who 
wish  the  man  had  a  license  but  do  not  mention 
it  to  him,  but  bring  a  new  licensed  man  aboard 
instead? 

"Young  man,  study,  think,  know;  then  go  get 
your  license!" 

"The  Chief." 


LETTERS  TO  "THE  CHIEF." 

"Please  explain  to  me  what  these  new  rules  are,  and 
where  can  I  get  a  copy?  One  of  the  engineers  on  my 
ship  came  back  from  the  license  examiners,  who  told 
him  to  'study  the  new  rules.'  " 

The  General  Rules  and  Regulations  (GRR)  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  are  contain- 
ed in  the  "Blue  Book,"  of  which  the  last  issue  is  March 
2,  1931.  The  advance  in  the  art  of  engineering  has 
been  rapid,  particularly  in  marine  boiler  construction. 


As  a  result  it  becames  necessary  to  revise  the  rules  to 
meet  requirements. 

Rule  I,  Specifications  for  Material,  and  Rule  II,  De- 
sign Construction  and  Inspection  of  Marine  Boilers, 
were  revised  January  1,  193'5,  in  the  Brown  Supple- 
ment to  GRR.  These  may  be  obtained  from  the  steam- 
boat inspectors  at  almost  any  United  States  port  and 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  We  are  mailing  you  a  copy. 

"Please  explain  exactly  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  impulse  and  reaction  turbine,  and  also  what 
is  the  impulse-reaction  principle.  I  have  examined 
many  rotors  of  turbines  and  cannot  tell  from  the  shapes 
which  is  which.  Other  engineers  tell  me  that  the  im- 
pulse turbine  pushes  on  the  blading  by  force  of  the 
jet  and  the  other  by  the  reaction  of  the  jet,  yet  they 
both  look  alike  to  me." 

This  is  a  very  good  and  sensible  question,  and  is 
much  misunderstood.  However,  it  is  too  involved  to 
discuss  here,  and  instead  we  are  sending  you  a  copy  of 
the  March  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  in  which 
this  is  carefully  described  under  "Your  Questions 
Answered." 

QUESTION 

Why  do  modern  turbine  ships  give  so  much  atten- 
tion to  lubrication,  with  thermometers,  oil  coolers, 
gravity  tanks,  sight  feed  on  flood  lubrication,  when  on 
the  reciprocating  engine  such  are  not  needed,  and 
failure  of  oiling  meant  warming  up'  of  the  bearing, 
which  was  noticed  by  feeling  it  on  the  regular  rounds 
by  the  oiler? 

ANSWER 

Lubrication  on  turbines  and  gears  is  probably  the 
most  vital  element  of  all  in  successful  operation.  The 
reason  is  that  failure  of  lubrication  on  the  high  speed 
bearings  results  in  an  accumulation  of  heat  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  not  carried  through  to  the  outside  of  the 
housing  in  time  to  give  any  warning.  Just  a  few  revo- 
lutions at  full  speed  of  a  high  speed  bearing  without 
lubrication  will  wipe  the  babbitt  and  score  the  shaft. 
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finally  lowering  the  rotor,  causing  it  to  rub  the  blad- 
ing off.  and  stall  the  turbine,  resulting  in  a  complete 
loss  of  the  unit  beyond  any  emergency  repairs  at  sea. 
QUESTION 
What  is  the  journal? 

ANSWER 
The  journal    is   that   part  of   the   shaft  which    runs 
in  the  babbitted  part  of  the  bearing.  It  is  the  smooth 
steel  cylindrical  surface  spinning  at  high  speed  on  a 

film  of  oil. 

QUESTION 
Does  the  journal  actually  float  on  the  oil? 
ANSWER 

Yes;  there  is  positively  no  mechanical  contact  be 
iween  the  journal  and  the  bearing  while  at  speed,  pro- 
perly lubricated.  A  turbine  in  a  stationary  plant  was 
allowed  to  run  for  a  great  many  years  without  being 
shut  down  at  all,  and  when  finally  dismantled  for  in- 
spection, the  journals  were  stained  a  dark  brown  color 
from  the  oil.  They  had  lost  the  polished  metallic  ap- 
pearance.   The  babbitt  had  its  original  tool  marks. 

The  only  mechanical  contact  which  may  occur  is  at 
starting  and  shut  down,  where  the  first  revolution  at 
start  and  the  last  at  stopping  may  be  a  sliding  con- 
tact between  journal  and  bearing.  This  is  enough  to 
keep  them  rubbed  clean  of  stain.  There  should  be  no 
wear  of  bearing  or  journal  throughout  the  life  of  the 
unit.  If  there  is  any,  it  is  because  of  improper  lubrica- 
tion during  starting  and  stopping,  or  impurities  and 
abrasive  material   in  the  oil. 

QUESTION 

What  is  the  general  theory  of  lubrication? 

ANSWER 

It  is  the  theory  of  liquid  friction.  Any  liquid  or  gas 
will  lubricate  (that  is,  separate)  two  surfaces  having 
a  pressure  to  force  them  together  and  a  relative  mo- 
tion, provided  the  lubricant  can  be  fed  into  the  space 
between  the  surfaces  as  fast  as  it  tries  to  squeeze  out. 
A  model  demonstrating  the  action  of  the  Kingsbury 
thrust  bearing  has  been  displayed,  using  air  as  a  lu- 
bricant. The  surfaces  of  both  the  collar  and  the  shoes 
are  ground  and  polished  to  a  perfectly  true,  plane, 
mirror-like  finish.  Then  it  is  put  into  motion  before 
they  take  the  thrust  load,  and  they  drag  in  a  film  of 
air  faster  than  it  can  be  squeezed  out.  This  film 
of  air  supports  the  thrust  load.  A  battery  and  buzzer 
te.st  shows  no  electrical  or  mechanical  contact  between 
the  moving  and  stationary  parts.  Result,  lubrication  by 
a  film  of  air.  But  this,  of  course,  is  impractical  for 
general  use. 

A  definite  film  of  lubricant  must  be  continuously 
maintained  between  the  journal  and  bearing;  to  ac- 
complish this,  the  following  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled: 

(1)  The  surfaces  must  be  geometrically  true,  i.e.,  a 
surface  for  thrust  must  be  a  true  plane,*  and  a  surface 
for  a  journal  or  a  bearing  must  be  a  true  cylinder.* 

*It  must  He  understood  that  this  trueness,  as  used  here,  refers  to 
iricKulaniies.  from  those  microscopic  in  size  to  those  caused  by 
nicks,  mars,  hammer  marks,  tool  marks,  even  scratches  and  marks 
from  a  steel  rule  or  the  blocks  or  ropes  used  in  handling.  The 
shape  of  the  bearing  may  vary  from  a  cylinder  in  order  to  provide 
more  horizontal  than  vertical  clearance,  or  to  provide  channels  for 
the  lubricant. 


These  surfaces  must  be  true  to  a  tolerance  of  less  than 
1/5  of  the  thickness  of  the  film  of  lubricant.  For  high 
speeds  this  means  that  hand  scraping  of  bearings 
cannot  be  allowed.  The  finish  cut  must  be  machined 
true,  with  no  scraping  or  spotting. 

(2)  A  means  provided  for  supplying  the  liquid  lubri- 
cant to  the  bearing  and  for  spreading  it  over  the  sur- 
face under  load.  This  includes  the  provision  for  ad- 
mitting the  lubricant  to  the  thick  portion  of  a  wedge- 
shaped  clearance  between  journal  and  bearing,  so  that 
it  will  be  dragged  into  the  loaded  area  by  its  adhesion 
to  the  surface  of  the  journal.  The  clearance  space  will 
get  thinner  as  the  liquid  is  squeezed  out. 

(3)  The  liquid  lubricant  should  have  properties  of 
high  adhesion  to  surfaces,  so  that  it  will  be  dragged 
into  the  pressure  area. 

(4)  The  lubricant  should  have  property  of  low 
cohesion,  that  is,  low  internal  friction,  so  as  to  spread 
easily  over  the  surfaces  to  be  lubricated  and  to  reduce 
the  liquid  friction  losses. 

(5)  Some  provision  for  carrying  away  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  the  liquid  friction.  High  speed  journals  gen- 
erate more  heat  than  can  be  liberated  by  natural  cool- 
ing at  a  safe  temperature.  Therefore,  an  excess  of 
lubricant  is  generally  supplied  to  flood  the  bearing  and 
carrying  away  the  heat.  The  lubricant  must  be  cooled 
before  returning  to  the  bearing. 

(6)  The  lubricant  must  be  physically  clean  and 
chemically  pure  in  the  sense  that  it  must  have  free- 
dom from  foreign  matter,  such  as  soluble  substances, 
water,  acids,  alkalies,  or  substances  damaging  to  the 
metals  of  the  bearing  and  journal.  Also,  it  must  have  a 
reasonably  long  life  and  not  evaporate  easily. 

Petroleum  oils,  refined  from  selected  crude  oil  and 
of  proper  characteristics  as  to  viscosity,  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  a  lubricant  for  high  speed  journals 
most  admirably.  The  refiners  of  crude  oils  have  recog- 
nized the  special  requirement  of  turbine  lubrication 
and  offer  oils  which  are  highly  satisfactory. 
QUESTION 
What  is  meant  by  oil  clearance? 

ANSWER 
If  the  journal  and  bearing  were  exactly  the  same  di- 
ameter there  would  be  no  room  for  the  oil  film,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  oil  would  build  up  great  pressure  in 
squeezing  out. 

For  oils  of  a  satisfactory  viscosity  for  high  speed 
bearings,  it  is  customary  to  allow  a  definite  clearance 
or  oversize  of  bearing  over  the  journal.  This  amount 
is: 

For  vertical  clearance,  .001  in.,  plus  .0015  in.  for 
each  inch  of  journal  diameter. 

For  horizontal  clearance,  .001  in.  plus  .0025  in.  for 
each  inch  of  journal  diameter. 

This  clearance  is  enough  to  prevent  oil  pressure 
from  building  up  on  the  side  of  the  journal  opposite 
to  the  loaded  area,  and  at  the  same  time  is  close  enough 
to  prevent  the  shaft  from  moving  up  and  down  or 
horizontally.  Too  much  clearance  would  allow  the  shaft 
to  vibrate  laterally  in  the  bearing. 
QUESTION 
What  is  good  practice  in  loading  a  high  speed  bear- 
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HUGO  P.  FREAR, 

Consulting  Naval   Architect  for  the   Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Frear  received  much  of  his  practical  experience  as  a  naval  architect  at  the  old  Union  Iron 

Works  at  San  Francisco.  He  is  recognized  as  the  dean  of  American  naval  architects,   a  master 

of  his  art,  who  tempers  theory  with  a  shrewd  recognition   of   the   operators'   problems  and  an 

inspired  application  of  common  sense. 
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Improved  Tanker  Construction 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  Building  Four  New  Tankers  at 
Sparrows  Point  Yard  of  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd., 
on  the  Frear-Bethlehem  System  of  Structural  Design 


Construction  of  new  bulk  oil  carriers  and  replace- 
ment of  old  tanker  tonnaKe  has,  during  the  past  year 
or  two,  brought  back  much  activity  to  the  American 
merchant  shipbuilding  industry.  Already  several  of 
the  new  ships  have  been  delivered,  and  many  are  under 
construction,  with  still  more  new  orders  contemplated. 
Among  these,  the  largest  order  from  a  single  company 
yet  placed  is  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  under  which  ten  ships  of  approximately  similar 
size  are  being  built  in  this  country.  Four  of  these 
vessels  are  now  under  construction  at  the  Sparrows 
Point  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ltd., 
at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

These  four  tankers  will  follow  in  general  the  cus- 
tomary arrangements  for  recent  bulk  oil  carriers,  with 
machinery  and  crew's  quarters  aft  and  officers'  ac- 
commodation and  navigating  spaces  in  a  deck  house 
amidships. 

The  principal  dimensions  are: 

Length  over  all,  about  463  ft.  1  in. 

Length  between  perpendiculars...  442  ft.  0  in. 

Breadth,  molded 64  ft.  0  in. 

Depth,    molded    34  ft.  10  in. 

Designed   draft,  molded  28  ft.  4  in. 

The  deadweight  capacity  will  be  13,000  tons,  and  the 
cargo  oil  capacity  106,400  barrels.  The  vessels  are  de- 
signed for  a  speed  of  13  knots  on  trial,  on  3500  shaft 
horsepower.  They  will  be  fitted  with  contra-guide  rud- 
ders and  contra-propellers. 

The  propelling  machinery  on  each  ship  will  consist 
of  a  single  screw  installation  of  cross-compound  tur- 
bines, designed  and  built  by  the  Bethlehem  organiza- 
tion, and  driving  a  four-bladed  wheel  through  Falk 
double  reduction  gears.  Steam  will  be  supplied  by  two 
Foster-Wheeler  water  tube  oil  burning  boilers. 

These  vessels  are  being  built  to  the  highest  class  of 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  under  their  special 
survey.  They  will  also  be  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Naviga- 
tion, of  Lloyds  Register  of  Shipping,  and  will  be  suit- 
able for  the  carriage  of  petroleum  products  through 
the  Panama  and  Suez  Canals. 

•  General  Arrangements. 

The  tank  space  of  each  of  these  vessels  will  be  divi- 
ded into  24  compartments,  each  the  full  depth  of  the 
hold,  by  seven  transverse  and  two  longitudinal  bulk- 
heads. 

Forward,  a  dry  cargo  will  be  provided,  with  a  large 


Model  tank,  built  on  Frear-Bcthlchctn  system,  under  test.  Upper 
view  shows  bulge  under  100  feel  head:  center  shows  end  of  tank 
after  133  feet  head;  lower  shows  section  of  tank  after  }10  fret  head. 
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hatch  through  the  main  deck,  and  below  it  a  ballast 
tank,  both  separated  by  a  cofferdam  from  the  cargo  oil 
tanks.  A  small  pump  room  will  be  provided  forward, 
in  which  will  be  installed  a  fire,  bilge  and  ballast  pump 
and  a  fuel  oil  transfer  pump. 

The  cargo  oil  pumps  will  be  located  aft,  between 
the  machinery  space  and  the  cargo  oil  tanks.  These 
will  be  Northern  rotary  type,  electrically  driven  pumps, 
two  units  having  a  capacity  of  2800  gallons  per  min- 
ute, and  one  of  1000  gallon  per  minute  capacity.  The 
pump  motors  will  be  located  in  the  forward  end  of  the 
machinery  space,  driving  through  stuffing  boxes,  the 
pumps  on  the  other  side  of  the  bulkhead.  Pump  room 
illumination  will  be  furnished  by  recessed  lights  be- 
hind vapor-proof  glass  windows,  providing  the  great- 
est possible  protection  against  fire  and  explosion. 

The  space  at  the  sides  of  the  pump  room,  and  also 
that  above  the  pumps,  will  be  utilized  to  form  three 
fuel  oil  tanks  holding  the  ship's  normal  supply  of  4250 
barrels.  This  arrangement  is  compact  without  being 
crowded,  allows  a  maximum  of  cargo  cubic,  and  pro- 
vides safe  and  convenient  operation  as  well. 

Excellent  accommodations  will  be  provided  in  the 
midship  deck  house  for  the  captain,  three  deck  offi- 
cers, radio  operators  (together  with  radio  equipment), 
steward,  purser,  and  doctor.  Aft,  on  the  upper  deck  and 
in  the  deck  houses,  are  mess  rooms  for  officers  and 
crew,  galley,  crew's  smoking  rooms,  cold  storage 
spaces,  provision  stowage,  laundry,  hospital,  accom- 
modations for  the  five  engineering  officers,  and  18 
rooms  for  the  crew  of  36  men.  In  addition,  a  large 
spare  room  fitted  with  two  single  beds  will  be  provided 
in  the  midship  house. 


Cofferdam  being  lifted  into  position. 


Transverse  and  wing  bulkheads,  Frear-Bethlehem 
fluted  plate  system. 


•  Construction. 

Probably  the  main  point  of  interest  in  these  vessels 
is  the  new  structural  design  applied  to  longitudinals 
and  bulkheads,  and  used  on  these  four  vessels  for  the 
first  time  anywhere.  This  design  was  developed  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Frear,  Consulting  Naval  Architect  for  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  and  was  worked 
out  in  detail  by  Mr.  Frear,  assisted  by  the  Bethlehen 
designing   staff   at  the   Fore  River  Plant. 

In  its  application  to  longitudinal  framing,  this  sys- 
tem was  thoroughly  tested  in  an  experiment  made  at 
the  Fore  River  Plant  during  1933  and  1934.  Some  re- 
sults of  this  test  were  published  before  the  Society  of 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1934,  in  Mr.  Frear's  discussion  of  Mr.  David  Ar- 
nott's  paper  on  Welded  Ship  Construction. 

This  experiment  consisted  of  a  hydrostatic  pressure 
test  on  a  tank  built  of  plating  and  channel  bars,  to 
simulate  a  portion  of  a  longitudinally  framed  vessel — 
bulkhead,  transverse,  and  shell  plating.  The  tank  was 
8  ft.  0  ins.  long,  7  ft.  6  ins.  wide,  and  4  ft.  2  ins.  deep, 
and  was  constructed  of  the  most  suitable  scantlings, 
for  the  purpose,  in  stock.  The  top  and  bottom  were  of 
20  pound  plate,  each  with  two  longitudinals  of  10  ins. 
X  3V2  ins.  X  24.9  pound  channels.  The  sides  were  of 
20  pound  plate,  each  with  one  channel  bar,  10  ins.  x 
3^2  ins.  X  23.6  pounds.  The  ends  of  the  tank  (consid- 
ered for  this  test  as  one  bulkhead  and  one  transverse) 
were  of  22  pound  plate.  Top,  bottom,  and  sides  pro- 
jected two  feet  beyond  the  end  bulkheads,  and  longit- 
udinals extended  sufficiently  to  permit  connections 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  a  continuous  beam  over 
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Main  transverse  bulkhead  and  center  girder. 

bulkheads  and  transverses.    Tightness  was  obtained  by 
double  continuous  fillet  welding. 

Connections  of  longitudinals  at  end  bulkheads  of  the 
tank  varied  in  order  to  test  several  different  types 
against  each  other  and  against  an  actually  continuous 
beam.  The  basic  idea  was  to  obtain  a  connection 
which  would  permit  the  longitudinals  to  be  cut  at  bulk- 
heads, for  ease  of  construction,  and  yet  carry  the 
strength  of  the  longitudinal  across  the  bulkhead,  pro- 
ducing the  effect  of  a  continuous  member  of  constant 
strength  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cargo 
space. 

The  test  was  made  by  putting  the  tank  under  hydro- 
static pressure  internally,  and  measuring  the  deflec- 
tions of  the  longitudinals  as  the  pressure  increased. 
After  each  reading  of  the  deflection  gages,  the  pres- 
sure was  dropped  to  zero,  to  determine  the  points  where 
permanent  set  first  occurred. 

The  first  evidence  of  permanent  set  occurred  on  one 
pair  of  longitudinals  at  a  head  of  about  75  feet  of  water. 
No  other  permanent  set  occurred  until  a  head  of  110 
feet  had  been  reached.  After  a  head  of  230  feet  of 
water  (100  pounds  per  square  inch)  had  been  applied, 
the  tank  was  emptied  and  examined  internally.  Then  it 
Has  again  filled,  and  the  pressure  was  increased  to 
135  pounds  per  square  inch  (310  feet  of  water),  at 
which  point  the  side  plating  ruptured,  concluding  the 
test.  Subsequent  examination  showed  that,  while  there 
were  differences  in  the  resistance  of  the  attachments 
when  tested  to  destruction,  all  of  them  remained  intact 
long  after  the  yield  point  of  the  longitudinal  itself 
had  been  passed,  and  would  therefore  be  eminently 
satisfactory  in  practice.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
no  permanent  set  occurred,  on  the  longitudinals  which 
were  continuous  through  the  bulkheads  or  on  those 
which  were  joined  by  the  U-section  plate  or  the  round- 
bar  section  welded  to  the  flange  (see  photographs), 
until  a  head  of  110  feet  of  water  had  been  applied — 
more  than  twice  the  normal  test  head  on  even  a  large 
vessel,  and  far  greater  than  would  ever  be  encountered 
in  actual  service. 

As  a  result  of  this  test,  this  new  type  of  construc- 
tion is  being  used  for  the  first  time  on  these  four  tank- 


ers. Due  to  its  simplicity  and  east-  of  construction, 
the  round-bar  type  of  connection  was  selected  as  pre- 
ferable to  the  U-shaped  plate.  All  longitudinals 
throughout  the  hull  (excepting  at  the  ends,  where 
tiansverse  framing  is  used),  on  bottom,  sides,  and  deck, 
consist  of  bulb  angles  graduated  in  size  in  accordance 
with  the  head  on  them.  These  are  cut  at  bulkheads  and 
the  round-bar  connection,  just  as  described  above,  is 
employed,  being  welded  to  the  bulkhead  plating  and  to 
the  bulb  of  each  part  of  the  longitudinal.  Hence,  a 
practically  continuous  structure  is  obtained.  Trans- 
verses  are  notched  out  around  the  longitudinals,  and 
round-bars  reinforcements  are  fitted  at  the  points  of 
support,  and  to  provide  a  longitudinal  member  in  which 
the  stresses  are  approximately  equal  throughout  its 
length.  All  transverses  are  equidistant  from  each 
other  and  from  bulkheads,  three  transverses  between 
each  pair  of  transverse  bulkheads.  This  feature  makes 
for  easy  and  rapid  fabrication  of  structural  parts,  since 
a  great  many  units  are  exactly  alike. 

This  type  of  framing  possesses  the  very  valuable  at- 
tribute of  being  the  lightest  framing,  for  a  given 
strength,  yet  found.  Actual  calculations  for  these  ves- 
sels show  a  marked  saving  of  weight  with  this  system 
over  conventional  framing.  In  these  days  of  competi- 
tion saving  of  weight  assumes  a  position  of  more  im- 
portance than  ever,  since  weight  saved  means  dead- 
weight gained. 

•  Frear  Fluted   Bulkhead   Plating. 

Mr.  Frear  has  developed  a  method  of  bulkhead  con- 
struction which  is  used  for  the  first  time  on  these 
tankers,  and  which  also  economizes  in  weight  and  in 
ease  of  construction.   This   system   employs   a   special 


C  iineral  construction  view  from  aft. 
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"fluted"  bulkhead  plating,  in  which  each  plate  is  pres- 
sed by  machine,  in  one  operation,  to  a  trough-like  sec- 
tion the  long  way  of  the  plate.  This  trough  is  three 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and 
eight  inches  deep,  and  is  made  near  one  side  of  the 
plate,  leaving  the  remainder  flat.  The  fluting  is  uni- 
form across  the  entire  bulkhead,  spaced  at  5^2  foot 
intervals,  and  the  original  plate  width  is  adjusted  to 
suit,  so  that  each  pressed  plate  forms  one  complete. 


finished  unit  ready  to  assemble.    Plate  joints  are  weld- 
ed, with  a  two-inch  overlap. 

This  fluting  of  the  bulkhead  plating  does  away  with 
the  necessity  for  separate  bulkhead  stiffeners,  since 
the  plate  itself,  by  its  shape,  provides  local  stiffness 
and  requires  a  minimum  of  outside  support.  The  only 
supports  actually  required  for  these  fluted  bulkheads 
are  simple  and  easily  built  plate  webs  normal  to  the 
fluting,  and  approximating  the  webs  which  would  be 
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fitted  in  addition  to  stiffeners  in  the  usual  type  of 
bulkhead  construction. 

In  transverse  bulkheads,  the  fluting  runs  vertically, 
and  three  horizontal  webs  are  fitted  in  the  entire  depth 
of  the  hold.  For  longitudinal  bulkheads,  the  fluting 
runs  fore  and  aft,  and  the  three  transverses  between 
each  pair  of  transverse  bulkheads  form  the  bulkhead 
supports. 

This  system  of  bulkhead  construction  possesses  sev- 
eral inherent  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
light,  and  thus  results  in  additional  paying  deadweight 
for  a  given  displacement.  Secondly,  it  presents  a 
smoother  and  greatly  reduced  surface  for  cleaning  or 
subject  to  corrosion.  Also,  since  the  sides  of  the  flut- 
ing all  slope,  it  is,  to  the  greate.st  possible  extent,  self- 
draining. 

This  combination  of  framing  and  bulkhead  construc- 
tion, both  of  which  are  lighter  than  those  of  customary 
design,  permits  the  use  of  heavier  scantling  than  usual, 
with  extra  thickness  of  metal  in  those  parts  in  which 
corrosion  is  most  active,  thereby  minimizing  repair  ex- 
penses and  prolonging  the  life  of  the  vessel.  However, 
since  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  saving  still  re- 
mains for  use  to  increase  the  deadweight  carrying 
capacity,  we  have  a  vessel  of  extremely  high  dead- 
weight ratio,  in  this  case  expected  to  be  the  highest 
yet  obtained  on  any  large  tanker,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
greater  strength  and  greater  margin  against  corrosion, 
than  customary  construction.  Since  corrosion  is  a  very 
real  factor  in  the  life  of  bulk  oil  carriers,  the  benefit 
to  the  shipowner  of  this  additional  protection,  while 
still  saving  weight  over  normal  construction,  will  be 
at  once  apparent. 

•  Hull  Details. 

Transverse  framing  of  customary  form  is  used  at 
both  ends  of  the  vessel,  forward  of  the  cargo  tanks 
and  in  the  machinery  space  and  aft  peak.  A  double 
bottom  will  be  fitted  in  the  machinery  space. 

Welding  is  extensively  used  on  these  vessels,  rivet- 
ing being  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  shell  plat- 
ing and  upper  deck  plating  amidships.  Deck  houses 
and  enclosures  will  also  be  generally  of  welded  con- 
struction. 

Interior  joiner  work  will  be  designed  and  built  by 
Hopeman.  Brothers,  of  New  York.  Interior  bulkheads 
and  partitions,  and  sheathing  on  walls  and  bulkheads 
and  overhead,  will  consist  of  fire  resisting  panels, 
steel  faced  for  bulkheads,  partitions  and  wall  sheath- 
ing. 

Metal  studding  and  furring  will  be  used,  and  panel 
joints  will  be  sealed  and  covered  by  metal  strips.  All 
interior  joiner  doors  will  be  of  metal,  and  practically 
all  furniture  and  interior  fittings  will  be  of  either 
metallic  or  fireproof  construction. 

In  the  galley  and  pantries,  the  deck  covering  will 
be  of  non-slip  tile  on  top  of  cement.  Throughout  all 
other  accommodations,  the  deck  covering  will  be  mag- 
nesite. 

A  steel  fore-and-aft  bridge  or  catwalk  with  subway 
grating  panels  will  be  fitted  from  poop  to  bridge  and 
from  bridge  to  forecastle. 

•  Outfit  and  Equipment. 

Navigating  outfit  on  these  four  tankers  will  be  mod- 


Elevation,  plan  and  details  of  Frear  fluted  plate  bulkhead. 

ern  and  complete.  In  addition  to  the  usual  standard 
compasses,  complete  Sperry  gyro-compass  equipment 
with  master  compass  and  three  repeaters  will  be  in- 
stalled, also  Sperry  gyro-pilot  automatic  steering  con- 
trol. A  fathometer  and  an  electric  sounding  machine 
will  be  provided,  and  a  continuous,  three-day,  course 
recorder.  Complete  radio  equipment  will  be  installed, 
including  a  radio  direction  finder  and  antennae  sys- 
tem with  plug-in  connections  in  each  room  of  the  ac- 
commodations. 

Engine  and  docking  telegraphs  will  be  of  mechanical 
type,  as  usually  supplied  to  merchant  vessels. 

Electric  revolution  indicators  and  helm  angle  indi- 
cators will  be  installed,  both  having  repeaters  in  the 
wheelhouse. 

Four  22  ft.  0  in.  by  7  ft.  6  in.  lifeboats,  each  of  31 
person  capacity,  will  be  furnished,  two  amidships  and 
two  aft,  on  hand-operated  mechanical  davits. 

Mechanical  ventilation,  designed  for  fifteen  changes 
of  air  per  hour  for  each  space  supplied,  will  be  fitted 
for  living  quarters  in  the  poop  and  poop  house.  The 
cargo  pump  room  will  have  a  motor-driven  fan  supply- 
ing ten  changes  of  air  per  hour.  Other  spaces  will  be 
fitted  with  cowl  ventilators  or  other  means  of  natural 
ventilation. 

The  two  bower  anchors  for  each  ship  will  be  of  the 
stockless  type,  weighing  10,045  pounds  each.  A  spare 
bower  anchor,  of  8,540  pounds  weight,  and  one  3,605 
pounds  stream  anchor,  both  stockless,  will  be  supplied. 
Anchor  chain  will  be  2^/4  in.  stud  link  cable.  Two  ships 
will  have  cast  steel  chain,  while  forged  steel  chain  will 
be  supplied  for  the  other  two. 

Steering  gear,  windlass,  and  deck  winches  will  all 
be  steam  driven,  of  American  Engineering  Company 
manufacture.    The   steering   gear,   specially   built  for 
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these  vessels,  will  be  of  the  spring-quadrant  type  with 
hydraulic  telemotor  control  from  the  bridRe,  with  alter- 
nate electric  control  by  the  K.vro-pilot.  The  windlass 
will  be  a  horizontal,  compound  Kt^int^d  unit,  having  two 
(fypsies  and  two  wildcats.  It  will  be  capable  of  handling 
the  two  anchors  simultaneously  or  separately.  Three 
.t  in.  X  12  in.  compound  geared  winches  will  be  fitted. 
One  of  these  will  be  located  forward,  where  it  may  be 
used  for  handling  cargo  in  the  dry  hold;  one  will  be 
amidships,  and  one  aft,  the  latter  being  arranged  for 
I  mergency  steering  as  well  as  for  warping. 

A  five  ton  boom  will  be  fitted  on  the  forema.-'t,  serv- 
ing the  dry  cargo  hold.  Amidships,  there  will  be  two 
king  posts,  each  having  one  4-ton  boom  and  one  2-ton 
iioom.     Two   tubular   steel    masts   will    be    fitted. 

The  Butterworth  system  of  tank  cleaning  will  be  in- 
stalled. Tank  vents  will  be  led  up  the  masts,  vents  from 
six  tanks  running  into  one  8  in.  riser.  Butterworth 
pressure  vacuum  valves  and  Oceco-Flame  arresters 
will  be  used  on  these  vents.  Vacuum  and  pressure  gages 
for  each  tank  will  be  installed  in  the  bridge  space. 

•  I'ropulsion    Machiner>'. 

The  machinery  installation,  while  taking  advantage 
of  the  increased  efficiency  and  weight  saving  possible 
with  the  use  of  reasonably  high  pressure  and  high  tem- 
perature steam,  is  conservative  in  design  and  charac 
terized  by  simplicity  and  dependability. 

The  steam  generating  plant  will  consist  of  two  Fos- 
ter-Wheeler "D"  type,  two  drum,  water  tube  boilers 
with  economizers,  superheaters  and  desuperheaters. 
The  boilers  will  be  fitted  with  Todd  oil  burners  and 
will  be  arranged  for  operation  under  forced  draft.  They 
will  be  located  on  a  flat,  in  the  machinery  compart- 
jnent.  above  and  aft  of  the  propulsion  unit. 

The  two  boilers,  at  normal  rating,  will  provide  steam 
for  normal  full  power  operation  of  the  propulsion 
equipment.  Sufficient  overload  capacity,  however,  is 
available  to  permit  simultaneous  operation  of  the  But- 
terworth tank  cleaning  system. 

Superheated  steam  at  full  boiler  pressure  will  be 
supplied  to  the  main  turbines  and,  normally,  to  the 
generator  turbines.  Desuperheated  steam  at  full  boiler 
pressure  will  be  supplied  to  the  turbine  driven  main 
feed  pumps,  turbine  driven  fire  and  Butterworth  sys- 
tem pump,  reciprocating  auxiliary  feed  pump  and  to 
the  generator  turbines.  Reduced  pressure  desuperheat- 
ed steam  will  be  supplied  for  all  other  services.  Pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  operating  generators  and  other 
necessary  auxiliaries  with  low  pre.ssure  shore  steam 
when  in  port  with  boilers  sec,ured. 

The  main  propulsion  unit  will  consist  of  one  high 
pressure  and  one  low  pressure  turbine,  of  the  latest 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  design,  driving 
the  propeller  through  Falk  gears.  The  unit  is  designed 
to  deliver  3,500  shaft  horsepower  at  85  R.P.M.,  utilizing 
375  pounds  gage  pressure  and  725°  F.  total  tempera- 
ture steam  to  turbines,  with  28*4  inches  Hg.  vacuum 
at  exhaust  flange. 

The  high  pressure  turbine  will  be  of  the  combined 
impulse  and  reaction  type  and  the  low  pressure  tur- 
bine of  the  single  flow  reaction  type.  An  astern  tur- 
bine, capable  of  developing  ample  torque  for  maneuver- 
ing the  vessel,  will  be  fitted  in  the  low  pressure  ahead 


casing. 

Connections,  with  the  necessary  fittings  and  port- 
able pipe,  will  be  provided  to  permit  operation  of  either 
turbine  singly  in  event  of  an  emergency. 

The  main  reduction  gear,  manufactured  by  the  Falk 
Company,  will  be  of  the  double  reduction,  double  heli- 
cal tooth,  articulated  type.  The  gear  case  will  house 
also  the  Kingsbury  main  thrust  bearing  and  will 
mount  a  reversible  motor  driven  turning  gear. 

The  low  pressure  turbine  will  exhaust  downward  to 
the  main  condenser  installed  athwartship  beneath  the 
turbines.  Main  and  auxiliary  condensers  will  be  design- 
ed and  constructed  by  Bethlehem. 

During  operation  at  sea,  the  main  condenser  will 
handle  main  turbine  and  generator  exhaust  steam  to- 
gether with  any  excess  auxiliary  exhaust  admitted  un- 
der control  of  an  automatic  exhaust  back  pressure 
valve,  and  the  auxiliary  condenser  will  be  normally 
secured.  In  port  the  auxiliary  condenser  will  receive 
generator  turbine  exhaust  and  will  handle  any  exce.ss 
auxiliary  exhaust  admitted  through  an  automatic  back 
pressure  valve. 

•  Power  Plant  Auxiliaries. 

Motor-driven  Worthington  circulating  pumps  will  be 
installed  for  condenser  service;  one  vertical  un;t  for 
the  main  condenser,  and  one  horizontal  unit  for  the 
auxiliary. 

Foster-Wheeler  main  and  auxiliary  air  ejectors  will 
be  provided  for  removing  air  from  the  condensers.  The 
main  unit  will  be  of  the  twin  two-stage  type  and  the 
auxiliary  unit  will  have  two  single  stage  jets. 

In  the  interest  of  obtaining  complete  deaeration  of 
boiler  feed  water,  a  totally  closed  feed  system  will  be 
installed. 

Two  Worthington  combined  motor-driven  condensate 
and  condensate  booster  pumps,  arranged  to  take  suc- 
tion from  either  condenser,  will  be  provided.  The 
booster  pumps  will  discharge  through  air  ejector  inter 
and  after  condensers,  feed  heater  drain  cooler  and  feed 
water  heater  to  the  feed  pump  suction  line.  A  closed 
surge  tank,  provided  with  a  vacuum  connection  to  the 
condensers,  will  be  connected  to  the  common  conden- 
sate discharge  and  booster  pump  suction   line. 

All  steam  drains  are  collected  and  eventually  pass 
through  the  condenser  to  provide  as  complete  deaera- 
tion as  possible. 

Two  Worthington  main  feed  pumps,  close  coupled  to 
Sturtevant  driving  turbines,  and  one  Worthington  re- 
ciprocating, steam-driven  auxiliary  feed  pump  will  be 
provided.  Each  main  pump  will  deliver  water  at  a  rate 
sufficient  for  simultaneous  overload  operation  of  two 
boilers. 

One  feed  heater,  with  a  drain  cooler,  will  be  provi- 
ded in  the  booster  pump  discharge  line,  and  will  use 
auxiliary  exhaust  steam  replenished  by  bleeder  steam 
from  the  main  turbines. 

The  main  turbine  lubricating  oil  system  will  be  of 
the  gravity  type.  One  Northern  rotary,  motor-driven 
oil  pump  will  draw  from  a  sump  tank  under  the  reduc- 
tion gear  case  and  discharge,  through  a  lubricating 
oil  cooler,  to  the  oil  supply  line  to  bearings  and  oil 
sprays.  A  gravity  tank  will  be  connected  in  the  supply 
line  to  provide  for  constant  pressure  and  for  reserve 
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supply  in  emergencies.  Gravity  tanks  and  lubricating 
oil  coolers  will  be  supplied  in  duplicate,  one  of  each  for 
standby,  and  a  Worthington  vertical  simplex  steam 
pump  will  be  fitted  as  a  standby  service  pump. 

One  150  gallon  per  hour  UeLaval  Unimatic  lubricat- 
ing oil  purifier,  with  a  separate  steam  heater,  will  be 
provided  for  continuous  or  batch  purification  of  oil. 

Two  Sturtevant  Silentvane  motor-driven  forced  draft 
blowers,  mounted  above  the  boilers,  will  draw  warm 
air  from  the  top  of  the  machinery  .space  and  discharge 
downward,  through  the  boiler  casings,  to  the  burners. 
Each  fan  will  be  capable  of  supplying  air  for  normal 
simultaneous  operation  of  two  boilers  but,  during  over- 
load operation,  one  fan  will  be  required  with  each 
boiler. 

Two  Northern  rotary  motor  driven  fuel  oil  service 
pumps  and  two  fuel  oil  heaters  will  be  provided;  one 
of  each  will  be  capable  of  serving  two  boilers  during 
overload  operation,  the  other  units  being  secured.  A 
Wothington  horizontal  duplex  .'^team  pump  in  the  engine 
room  will  be  arranged  for  fuel  oil  transfer  duty  and  as 
a  standby  for  the  service  pumps. 

Automatic  controls  are  to  be  furnished,  in  connection 
with  the  air  and  oil  services  for  the  boilers,  to  provide 
for  maintaining  uniform  steam  pressure,  to  insure  cor- 
rect fuel-air  ratio  for  proper  combu.stion,  and  to  mini- 
mize attention  required  from  operating  engineers. 
Thermostatic  control  of  the  fuel  oil  temperature  will 
be  provided. 

#  Electric  Power  Plant. 

Electric  power  service  for  the  vessel  will  be  sup- 
plied by  two  240  volt  D.C.  Westinghouse  geared  turbo- 
generator sets  and  distributed  through  a  Westinghouse 
main  switchboard. 

Two  General  Electric  230/120  volt  motor  generators 
will  serve  the  lighting  system. 

General  Electric  motors  and  controls  will  be  furnish- 
ed for  motor-driven  auxiliaries  in  the  engine  room  and 
for  cargo  pumps. 

•  General  Service  Auxiliaries. 

Worthington  pumping  equipment  will  be  provided 
for  all  water  services.  One  centrifugal  fire  pump, 
driven  by  a  Winton  turbine,  one  centrifugal  motor- 
driven  general  service  and  ballast  pump,  and  one 
motor-driven  centrifugal  sanitary  pump  will  be  instal- 
led in  the  engine  room,  together  with  two  motor-driven 
plunger  units  for  potable  water  and  wash  water  hydro- 
pneumatic  service,  one  horizontal  duplex  steam-driven 
general  service  and  ballast  pump,  and  one  horizontal 
duplex  steam-driven  evaporator  feed  pump.  A  vertical 
duplex  steam-driven  fire,  bilge  and  ballast  pump  will 
be    installed   in   the   forward    pump    room. 

Worthington  duplex  steam  pumps  will  be  provided 
for  fuel  oil  transfer;  one  vertical  unit  for  the  forward 
pump  room,  and  two  horizontal  units  in  the  engine 
room. 

An  evaporator  and  distiller  will  be  fitted  in  the  en- 
gine room  and  arranged  for  making  potable  water  from 
sea  water  and  for  pre-evaporation  of  raw  feed  water. 

A  motor  driven  gland  exhauster,  with  condenser,  will 
be  fitted  to  serve  the  main  turbine  glands. 

Workshop  tools  will  be  installed  on  a  flat  in  the 
engine  room.    A  Rahn-Larmon  heavy  duty  lathe,  a  Sib- 


ley vertical  drill  press,  and  a  Hisey-Wolf  double  wheel 
floor  grinder,  with  individual  motor  drivers,  will  be 
provided. 

Compressed  air  for  automatic  controls,  air  operated 
tools,  and  other  miscellaneous  services  will  be  supplied 
from  an  air  receiver  charged  by  a  Worthington  motor- 
driven  compressor  with  a  standby  connection  from  a 
Westinghouse  steam-driven  compressor. 

Refrigerator  spaces  for  food  storage  will  be  cooled 
by  a  Carrier  Brunswick  direct  expansion  ammonia 
plant.  This  plant  is  designed  to  maintain  suitable 
storage  temperatures  in  the  ship's  stores,  refrigerators 
and  to  cool  drinking  water  for  the  crew.  The  plant  is 
operated  under  manual  control  with  the  exception  of 
the  vegetable  compartment,  which  has  automatic  con- 
trol. A  scuttle  butt  will  be  installed  to  supply  cool 
drinking  water  in  the  machinery  spaces  and  after 
crew's  passageway. 


Our  Merchant  Marine 

(Continued  from   page   21) 

this  business  there  is  competition  in  personnel  as  well 
as  in  management.  If  we  are  to  compete,  the  men  who 
man  the  ships  must  be  loyal  and  disciplined  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  sea. 

•  The  Public  Interest. 

Every  American  must  view  commercial  independence 
and  national  defense  as  primary  ends  of  his  govern- 
ment. The  public,  most  of  all,  must  appreciate  that  an 
adequate  merchant  marine  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  avoid  risks  to  our  commerce  when  home  needs  c.ili 
back  foreign  ships  from  their  normal  routes.  The  fear 
of  extortionate  rates  or  other  discriminations  cannot 
worry  the  American  shipper  when  we  possess  our  own 
merchant  shipping. 

In  turn,  as  we  attain  the  kind  of  merchant  marine 
we  want,  the  public  as  shipper  and  passenger  is  bound 
in  plain  intelligence  to  support  it.  This  is  true  whether 
we  rely  upon  the  obligations  of  patriotism  or  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense.  It  is  the  height  of  nonsense 
for  us,  as  a  people,  to  subsidize  our  vessels  through 
taxation  while,  as  a  people,  we  patronize  exclusively 
the  ships  of  our  competitors. 

This  present  law  is,  I  am  confident,  adequate  to  the 
aims  of  the  American  people.  The  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, I  pledge  now,  will  administer  this  law  impartially, 
fairly,  and  sympathetically.  It  expects  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  honest  and  forthright  cooperation  from  the  op- 
erators and  shipbuilders,  from  labor,  and  from  the 
public. 

Here  we  are  emerging  magnificently  from  the  great- 
est depression  in  history.  Courage  and  conjidence 
should  be  our  passwords. 

Let  me  put  to  everyone  this  final  question:  "Will 
the  dream  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  become  the  reality 
of  tomorrow — shall  we  have  a  merchant  marine  worthy 
of  the  title  "American."  " 

fAbstracr  of  address  before  PropclKr  Club  of  the  United  States. 
New   York.    May  21st.    1937.] 
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New  Shallow  Draft 

Seagoing  Dredge  ^  Pacific 

Union  Plant  of  Bethlehem  Building  Suction  Hopper  Dredge  with 
Many  New  Features  for  the  U.S.  Army  Engineeers 


?? 


The  steel  seagoing  hopper  dredge  Pacific,  now  under 
instruction  at  the  Union  Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building  Corporation,    Ltd.,    is    rapidly    nearing    com- 
Dletion  and  will  be  finished  late  in  July. 

This  dredge  is  being  built  to  conform  with  the  Am- 
I  lean  Bureau  of  Shipping  rules  for  Class  A-1  in  this 
type  of  seagoing  construction,  and  her  equipment  for 
navigation,  safe  working  condition.s,  and  safety  in  sea 
emergencies  will  exceed  the  latest  requirements  of  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation. 

The  Pacific  is  a  seagoing  hopper  dredge  of  the  twin- 
screw,  twin-rudder,  side-pipe,  all  steel  type,  with  the 
following  general  characteristics: 

Length  overall  180  feet,  3  inches 

Length  B.  P 168  feet,  0  inches 

Beam  38  feet,  0  inches 

Depth  amidships  14  feet,  0  inches 

Draft,  light,  forward 4  feet,  8  inches 

Draft,  light,  aft  7  feet,  8  inches 

Draft  fully  loaded,  mean  10  feet,  10  inches 

Displacement,  light  842  tons   (long) 

Displacement,  loaded  1580  tons  (long) 

Propulsion  power 800  S.H.P. 

Propellers    2 

Speed,  light  draft  9.5  knots 

Speed,  loaded  draft  9  knots 

Fuel  tank  capacity  300  bbls. 

Cruising  radius 2200  nautical  miles 

Complement: 

Officers  11 

Men     27 

(Notes:  As  given  in  above  table,  light  draft  is  for 
hopper  gates  open,  fuel  and  water  aboard;  loaded  draft 
is  for  500  cubic  yards  of  sand  in  hoppers  and  full  load 
of  fuel,  water,  and  stores;  and  complement  is  for  three 
shift,  two  dragpipe  operation.) 
•  Hull  Construction. 

The  hull  and  superstructure  of  dredge  Pacific  is  en- 
tirely of  steel,  wood  construction  being  limited  to  fur- 
niture. Compartment  division  is  so  arranged  that  the 
dredging  pump  room  is  forward  of  the  hoppers.  This 
layout  provides  a  satisfactory  and  logical  location  of 
engine  room,  hoppers,  crew's  quarters,  and  dragpipes 
with  their  operating  equipment.  For  a  dredge  of  this 
size  the  arrangement  of  compartments  on  the  Pacific 
is  considered  ideal. 

Alloy  steels  of  special  characteristics  are  u.^^ed  for  all 
hull  and  dredging  machinery  parts  where  their  use  is 
indicated  by  the  conditions  of  service.  This  treatment 
includes  all  parts  of  the  hull  exposed  to  special  wear. 


and  the  inclined  sides  and  ends  of  the  hoppers.  These 
surfaces  are  of  one  piece  plate  construction  and  with 
welded  fastenings  to  prevent    leakage. 

This  use  of  alloy  steel  has  resulted  in  considerable 
weight  saving,  a  very  necessary  consideration  in  the 
design  of  this  light  draft  vessel. 

Stern  frame  and  stern  are  of  nickel  steel  castings 
furnished  by  the  Columbia  Steel  Company. 

Many  of  the  castings  required  for  fittings  to  the  hull 
and  machinery  of  the  dredge  Pacific  will  be  subjected 
in  use  to  pressure,  strain  and  shock,  and  so  need  to  be 
of  special  strength.  Wherever  this  is  the  case,  the  spe- 
cifications call  for  special  alloy  steels.  A  number  of 
these  castings  were  supplied  by  the  General  Metals 
Corporation  of  Oakland,  California,  who  maintain  a 
foundry,  also  a  metallurgical  laboratory,  specializing  in 
carbon  steel  castings,  also  alloy  steel  casttings. 
•  Propulsion  Machinery. 

The  two  propulsion  power  units  are  eight  cylinder 
directly  reversible  medium  speed  Winton  diesels,  each 
developing  400  shaft  horsepower  at  450  revolutions  per 
minute.  Each  of  these  engines  is  connected  to  one  of 
the  propeller  shafts  through  a  hydraulic  coupling  fur- 
nished by  the  Hydraulic  Coupling  Corporation  and  me- 
chanical reduction  gear  furnished  by  the  Farrell-Bir- 
mingham  Company.  When  the  engines  are  running  at 
450  r.  p.  m.  the  propellers  turn  130  times  a  minute. 

Propellers  for  this  type  of  service  demand  special 
design.  They  must  deliver  strong  towing  effort  at  the 
customary  dredging  speeds  of  two  or  three  knots,  and 
efficient  propulsive  efficiency  at  nine  knots.  As  the 
propellers  must  not  only  take  care  of  the  water  resist- 
ance to  the  progress  of  the  hull,  at  slow  speeds  and 
often  against  strong  tidal  currents,  but  must  also  over- 
come the  draghead  resistance  on  the  sand  or  mud  bot- 
tom, they  are  designed  along  approved  towboat  prac- 
tice, resulting  in  four  bladed  wheels,  7  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter  and  with  9  feet  6  inches  pitch. 

Cutless  rubber  bearings  are  installed  in  the  stern 
tubes  and  struts,  and  between  the  strut  and  the  stern 
tube  each  shaft  runs  in  a  steel  watertight  tube  to  pre- 
vent sand  laden  water  from  entering  the  bearings. 
Water  lubrication  for  these  rubber  bearings  is  provided 
by  the  discharge  of  the  circulating  water  cooling  sys- 
tem. This  method  assures  forced  lubrication  of  these 
bearings  whenever  the  engines  are  running.  Between 
the  after  end  of  the  struts  and  the  propeller  bosses 
the  shafts  are  protected  by  steel  plate  rope  guards. 

A  fresh  water  cooling  system  is  installed  to  take 
care  of  the  cylinders  of  all  the  diesel  engine  units  on 
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the  ship  except  the  10  kw.  emergency  generating  set, 
which  is  radiator  cooled.  The  circulating  water  cooler 
was  furnished  by  the  Condenser  Service  and  Engineer- 
ing Company  and  the  circulating  pumps  by  the  Nash 
Engineering  Company. 

Wrought  iron  was  specified  for  many  uses  on  this 
dredge.  Genuine  wrought  iron  plates  were  used  for: 
Two  portable  cylindrical  fresh  water  tanks;  two  tanks 
for  engine  circulating  fresh  water;  and  one  hot  salt 
water  tank.  Genuine  wrought  iron  pipe  was  used  in: 
Waste  and  sanitary  piping  systems;  deck  drains;  stern 
tube  lubricating  system;  fire,  bilge,  engine  cooling 
water,  dredger  pump  priming,  and  hydraulic  gear  flush- 
ing systems;  and  hand  rails,  stanchions,  scuppers  and 
ladder  rungs  in  ventilators.  All  of  this  wrought  iron 
was  furnished  by  the  A.  M.  Byers  Company. 

•  Dredging  Machinery. 

A  single  18  inch  suction  dredging  pump  of  the  type 
developed  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  is  driven  by 
a  directly  connected  direct  current  240  volt  General 
Electric  motor  with  a  normal  rating  of  340  horsepower 
but  with  an  overload  capacity  enabling  it  to  run  at 
425  horsepower  indefinitely  without  overheating.  This 
pump  ranges  from  210  to  250  r.  p.  m.  On  normal  opera- 
tion the  pump  motor  is  directly  coupled  with  a  275 
kw.  240  volt  General  Electric  direct  current  generator 
directly  connected  to  a  400  horsepower  8  cylinder  Win- 
ton  diesel  engine.  For  overload  work  one  of  the  two 
auxiliary  generating  sets  will  be  cut  into  the  motor 
circuits  in  parallel  with  the  main  dredging  power  unit. 
Each  of  these  two  auxiliary  sets  consists  of  a  General 
Electric  75  kw.  240  volt  D.C.  generator  directly  con- 
nected to  a  Winton  diesel  engine. 

Complete  dragpipe,  suction,  and  discharge  systems 
are  installed  on  both  port  and  starboard  sides  of  the 
hull.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  dredge  will  ordinarily 
operate  with  one  dragpipe,  but  choice  of  either  side 
pipe  must  be  had  at  all  times  for  efficient  work  on 
Pacific  Coast  bars.  Under  favorable  bar  channel  con- 
ditions and  in  quiet  water  operations  it  may  be  found 
practicable  to  dredge  advantageously  with  both  drag- 


pipes  at  one  time,  in  which  case  the  pump  power  would 
be  increased  as  described  above. 

The  dredging  pump  motoi",  the  priming  of  the  dredg- 
ing pump,  the  hydraulic  rubber  seated  valves  in  the 
pump  suction  lines  and  the  check  valve  in  the  dis- 
charge line  from  the  pump  will  all  be  controlled  from 
a  station  on  the  deck  just  forward  of  the  hoppers  and 
at  the  hopper  walkway  level.  It  is  believed  that  the 
dredging  pump  will  ordinarily  be  self  priming,  but  a 
Nash  Hy-tor  air  exhauster  priming  pump  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  dredging  pump  room  to  insure  rapid  prim- 
ing under  all  conditions. 

The  ball  joints  on  the  dragpipes  are  made  tight  by 
a  rubber  seal.  The  inner  ball  is  special  rubber  covered 
over  the  working  portion  of  its  surface  and  the  outer 
ball  has  an  insert  rubber  gasket  ring  which  bears  on 
this  rubber  surface  of  the  inner  ball  at  all  positions 
of  the  dragpipe,  thereby  effectively  preserving  the  seal. 

Covering  this  large  inner  ball  with  a  special  rubber 
compound  vulcanized  in  place  is  considered  a  rather 
unusual  and  difficult  technical  feat.  The  rubber  was 
provided  and  applied  by  the  Universal  Rubber  Corpor- 
ation of  San  Francisco,  manufacturers  of  mechanical 
rubber  goods. 

Means  have  been  provided  for  ready  connection  or 
disconnection  of  the  dragpipes  to  the  hull  inlet  fittings 
and  the  stowage  of  the  dragpipes  on  the  main  deck 
alongside  of  the  hoppei's.  This  stowage  enables  con- 
venient changes  and  repairs  to  be  made  to  the  dragpipe 
parts,  permits  better  berthing  of  the  dredge,  and  pro- 
vides a  better  seagoing  condition  for  the  dredge  when 
transferring  between  works.  A  special  type  of  portable 
stay  has  been  developed  for  staying  the  dragpipe  elbow 
at  hull  inlet. 

Dragpipe  davits  are  of  the  type  developed  for  and 
used  successfully  on  the  dredge  Culebra  in  its  Pacific 
Coast  bar  work.  The  after  davit  has  an  outboard 
reach  of  8  feet  for  clearance  between  draghead  end  of 
the  pipe  and  the  vessel's  side.  Both  forward  and  after 
davits  have  a  special  twin  spring  suspension  gear  for 
easing  shocks  on  the  gear  and  both  davits  hinge  in- 
board  for  stowage   of  the   dragpipe    and    themselves. 


The  assembly  bay  at  the  Winton  Diesel 

Engine    Company,    Cleveland.    Among 

the   engines   shown  here  are  the  units 

for  the  Army  Engineer's 

dredge  Pacific. 
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Davit  blocks  will  be  ball  bearing,  and  wire  rope  slings 
will  be  used  in  lieu  of  chains  for  suspension.  Hydraulic 
topping  gear  for  the  davits  will  be  installed  for  safety 
and  reliability  in  operation.  The  hydraulic  gear  for  the 
forward  and  after  davits  of  a  side  will  be  controlled 
by  Critchlow  hydraulic  valves  located  at  the  davits.  An 
auxiliary  safety  lead  is  provided  for  each  davit  for  use 
when  topping  is  done. 

Dragpipe  hoisting  winches  are  designed  for  electric 
motor  drive  through  worm  and  worm  wheel.  The  drums 
are  designed  with  variable  diameter  to  provide  straight 
line  dragpipe  conditions  at  all  angles  of  inclination  and 
for  even  lifting  of  the  dragpipe  from  its  horizontal 
position  in  line  with  the  hull  inlet  center,  to  its  stow- 
age position  on  the  main  deck  when  the  pipe  is  dis- 
connected from  the  hull  inlet  fitting.  The  winches  are 
provided  with  dynamic  braking  in  all  lowering  points, 
with  a  magnetic  brake  on  the  motor  shaft,  and  a  hand 
brake  on  the  hoisting  drum  proper  for  additional  safety 
when  but  one  hoist  is  being  attended  under  single 
pipe  dredging  operations.  The  hoisting  winches  will  be 
controlled  from  the  dragtenders'  cabs. 


Located  at  about  the  hopper  top  level  these  winches 
are  readily  accessible  from  the  hopper  walkways  and 
from  this  position  satisfactory  leads  are  practicable 
through  fair  leader  sheaves  to  the  upper  blocks  of  the 
forward  and  after  dragpipe  davits.  The  winch  and  the 
fair  leader  blocks  are  designed  with  ball  and  roller 
bearings  to  reduce  friction.  Speed  of  lift  of  the  drag- 
head  off  the  bottom  is  about  one  half  foot  per  second, 
or  about  100  feet  per  minute  on  the  main  winch  drum 
lead. 

The  hopper  capacity  is  changed  from  300  cubic  yards 
to  500  cubic  yards  by  lowering  the  weir  gates  provided 
at  the  hopper  sides  and  thus  changing  the  hopper  over- 
flow level  from  under  the  weir  gates  to  over  them. 
These  weir  gates  are  made  watertight  by  rubber  strip 
sealing  devices,  and  each  weir  gate  is  provided  with 
two  small  readily  opened  gates  for  emergency  dis- 
charging of  a  part  of  the  load  when  the  dredge  is 
grounded  under  the  500  cubic  yard  loaded  conditions. 
The  weir  gates  are  operated  hydraulically.  Racks, 
gears  and  a  connecting  shaft  provide  assurance  of  even 
lift  for  each  weir  gate. 
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Plan,  Elevation  and  Section  of  Dragpipe  Assembly. 
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Plans,  Elevation  and  Details  of  Rudder  and  Steering  Gear. 
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The  hopper  dump  gear  is  of  the  standard  hinged 
individual  gate  and  vertical  ram  type  and  is  hydraulic- 
ally  operated  from  cylinders  at  the  hopper  walkway 
level.  Hydi-aulic  power  for  all  purposes  except  the 
steering  gear  is  provided  by  an  electric  drive  hydro- 
pneumatic  plant  installed  in  the  engine  room.  Oil  is 
used  for  the  hydraulic  fluid. 

A  depth  indicator  to  show  the  dredging  depth  below 
bottom  of  dredge  at  all  times  will  be  provided  on  port 
and  starboard  sides  in  view  of  the  pilot  house  and  the 
dragtendei-s'  cabs.  The  indicators  are  fitted  with  a 
movable  scale  which  may  be  readily  adjusted  for  var- 
ious project  depth  settings  and  for  di-aft  and  tidal 
stage  corrections.  Liquid  draft  gage  dredging  indicators 
are  fitted  in  each  dragtender's  cab. 

Pilot  house  and  bridge  are  combined  in  one  struc- 
ture of  the  totally  enclosed  type  on  account  of  the 
generally  severe  climate  in  which  the  dredge  will  op- 
erate. The  deck  officer  will  have  a  complete  view  of 
all  of  the  dredging  operations  from  the  bridge,  which 
is  also  well  located  for  navigating  and  ranging-in  the 
vessel  when  dredging.  Engine  room  telegraphs  are 
provided  in  the  pilot  house  and  one  each  at  the  port 
and  starboard  bridge  ends.  Large  voice  tubes  are 
provided  for  direct  communication  between  the  bridge 
and  the  dragtender's  cabs  below. 

Included  in  the  equipment  on  the  bridge  are:  Com- 
passes and  a  barometer  and  a  chronometer  furnished 
by  Louis  Weule  and  Company;  a  clear  vision  screen 
furnished  by  the  Chas.  Cory  Corp.;  a  rudder  indicator 
furnished  by  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company;  a  steer- 
ing telemotor  furnished  by  the  American  Engineering 
Company;  a  Sperry  searchlight;  and  complete  receiv- 
ing and  transmitting  radio  equipment. 

The  twin  rudders  are  operated  normally  by  an  Am- 
erican Engineering  Company  hydro-electric  steering 
gear  as  shown  in  the  drawings  herewith.  A  spare  motor 
and  pump  are  installed  and  connected  up  for  imme- 
diate changeover  in  case  of  emergency.  Tillers  and 
emergency  relieving  tackles  are  also  provided  for  main 
deck  operation.  The  main  deck  aft  is  fitted  with  an 
American  Engineering  electric  capstan  for  warping, 
emergency  steering,  and  other  purposes.  On  the  foi-e- 
castle  is  mounted  a  iHyde  electric  motor-driven  wind- 
lass. 

The  deck  plans  reproduced  herewith  show  the  ar- 
rangement of  spaces;  for  living  rooms  of  officers  and 
crew;  for  galley  and  mess  rooms;  and  for  refrigera- 
tion and  dry  storage  spaces.  A  very  interesting  feature 
is  the  use  of  stainless  steel,  in  "Diamondette"  non-skid 
pattern  on  the  galley  floor  to  get  away  from  the  great 
weight  of  ordinary  steel  deck  plus  cement  and  tile  con- 
struction. Stainless  steel  is  lavishly  used  for  dressers, 
cupboards  and  other  galley  furnishings  and  trim,  and 
the  sinks  are  of  Monel  metal. 

The  galley  range  is  the  famous  Ray  Oil  Burner,  built 
in  San  Francisco.  The  refrigeration  system  for  galley 
perishable  stores  is  furnished  by  Carrier. 

In  all  of  the  officers'  and  crew's  quarters  all  inside 
surfaces  of  steel  exposed  on  its  outer  surface  to  sea 
or  weather  is  heavily  insulated  with  cork  board. 

In  the  machine  shop  on  the  flat  aft  of  the  engine 
room    there    will    be    installed:    A    Peerless    Machine 


Company   electric    motor-driven    hack    saw;    a    United 
States  Electric  Tool  Company  motor-driven  grinder;  a 
Buffalo    Forge    Company    electric    motor-driven    drill     ' 
press ;  and  a  South  Bend  Lathe  Works  electric  motor- 
driven  engine  lathe. 

A  10  kw.  Buda  diesel  electric  generating  set,  radiator 
cooled,  will  be  installed  in  the  engine  room  exhaust 
hatch  at  the  poop  deck  level  for  emergency  and  port 
service. 

Design  for  safety  of  crew  and  ship  is  as  complete 
and  elaborate  on  this  dredge  as  it  is  on  a  passenger 
liner.  The  watertight  compartment  division  of  hull 
spaces  is  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  trim  conditions  with  any  two  compartments 
flooded  and  with  full  load  of  oil  and  water  and  300 
cubic  yards  of  wet  sand  in  the  hoppers.  Even  with 
500  cubic  yards  of  sand  in  the  hoppers  these  conditions 
are  reasonably  met. 

On  each  side  of  the  hull  there  is  provided  lifeboat 
capacity  for  every  member  of  the  crew.  In  addition 
there  is  provided  life  raft  capacity  for  the  total  crew. 
Life  preservers  for  each  man  are  conveniently  stored 
in  crew's  quarters,  and  another  full  complement  of 
life  preservers  in  two  boxes  on  deck.  The  lifeboats 
and  the  davits  from  which  they  will  swing  are  Welin. 
The  life  rafts  are  of  Balsa.  Hyde  Windlass  Company 
furnished  the  boat  hoists. 

(Page   59  please) 


Self-Contained  Low- 

Pressure  Refrigerating  Units 

A  new  line  of  self-contained  low-pressure  refrigerat- 
ing units  has  been  announced  by  Carbondale  Division 
of  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Corporation. 
These  units  are  designed  to  employ  either  freon  or 
methyl  chloride  as  a  refrigerant,  and  are  recommended 
for  both  air  conditioning  service  and  general  refriger- 
ating purposes. 

The  compressor  unit  is  compact,  mounted  on  a  sturdy 
welded  steel  base,  and  requires  small  floor  space  as 
well  as  low  head  room.  To  meet  modern  operating  re- 
quirements, both  suction  and  discharge  valves  are  the 
well  known  light-weight,  quick-acting.  Feather  type. 
V-type  compressors,  from  four  to  eight  cylinders,  de- 
pending upon  the  capacity,  are  made  of  a  special  metal, 
combining  extra  strength  and  great  density.  Bearings 
and  eccentric  rod  are  bronze. 

Electric  motor  drive  to  the  compressor  is  the  well 
known  Multi-V-Drive.  A  self-adjusting  motor  bedplate 
maintains  proper  belt  tension  at  all  times,  except  on 
the  eight-cylinder  unit,  which  has  adjusting  screws  for 
the  motor  baseplate. 

Safe  operation  is  assured  by  inter-locking  the  motor 
starter,  and  the  high-pressure  cut-out.  Starting  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  pressure  or  temperature 
changes,  and  uses  the  usual  automatic  starting  features. 

The  receiver  is  integral  with  a  shell-type  condenser 
which  is  fitted  with  copper-finned  condensing  tubing 
and  is  of  welded  construction  throughout. 
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Panama  Canal  Zone  Notes 

^y  F.  H.  Langworthy,  Acting  Administrative  Assistant 


Due  to  return  to  normal  operation  in  United  States 
intertoastal  trade,  which  suffered  particularly  duriiiK 
the  recent  maritime  strike,  Panama  Canal  traffic  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March  reached  a  record  total  of  cargo 
tonnage  passing  through  the  waterway,  while  transits 
were  the  highest  since  October,  1929.  The  net  tonnage, 
Panama  Canal  measurement,  was  only  26  tons  less 
than  the  record  for  that  feature  established  in  Janu- 
ary, 1929,  and  tolls  reached  the  highest  total  since 
January,  1930. 

The  cargo  tonnage  which  passed  through  the  water- 
way totaled  3,016,418,  the  highest  of  record.  Transits 
amount  to  536,  as  compared  to  the  peak  of  554  in  Octo- 
ber, 1929,  and  net  tonnage  amounted  to  2,770,451,  only 
26  tons  less  than  the  record  established  in  January, 
1929.  Toils  collected  totaled  $2,355,149.04,  the  greatest 
since  the  $2,359,043.09  mark  of  January,  1930. 

The  gain  in  cargo  tonnage  made  during  the  month 
in  United  States  intercoastal  trade  was  particularly 
marked  in  the  movement  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paci- 
fic, 383,054  tons,  the  largest  of  any  month  since  the 
opening  of  the  Canal.  There  was  also  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  westbound  movement  in  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Far  East,  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  heavy  shipments  of  scrap  metal  to  Japan.  Heavier 
shipments  in  iron  ore  and  nitrates  from  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
also  contributed  to  increase  in  the  month's  traffic. 

Panama  Canal  traffic  during  the  month  of  March, 
1937,  in  comparison  with  the  record  month  of  Janu- 
ary. 1929.  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

March,  lua?     January,  li)2» 

Number  of   transits 536  597 

Panama  Canal  net   tonnaKe...         2,770,451  2,770,477 

United  States  net  tonnage 1.950,745  2,117,064 

Registered    uross    tonnage 3,280.758  2,469,614 

Registered    net    tonnage 1,943.154  2,121,391 

TollB   $2,355,149.04      $2,501,949.64 

Tons  of  cargo 3,016,418  2,857.629 

•  Decline  in  Ship  Sizes 

A  gradual  decline  in  the  size  of  vessels  passing 
through  the  Panama  Canal  since  the  eight-year  peak 
in  1933  is  indicated  in  a  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Balboa  Heights,  on  average  tonnages  of  ves- 
sels for  the  past  eight  fiscal  years. 

Since  the  fiscal  year  1933  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  size  of  vessels  using  the  Canal,  both 
total  traffic  and  traffic  exclusive  of  tankers  shows,  al- 
though the  fiscal  year  1936  presents  a  higher  average 
than  in  1929  and  1931. 

The  average  tonnage  of  all  vessels  making  transits 
during  the  year  1933  was  5,479,  as  compared  to  5,455 
in  1934,  5,368  in  1935,  and  5,207  in  1936.  Traffic  ex 
elusive  of  tankers  showed  the  average  net  tonnage  as 
5.387  in  1933.  .5,298  in  1934,  5.270  in  1935,  and  5,129  in 
1936.  Traffic  is  segregated  as  of  all  traffic  and  traffic 
exclusive  of  tankers  in  this  study  because  of  the  rela- 


tively higher  toimage  of  tank  ships  and  the  sharp  fluc- 
tuations of  the  tankers. 

The  year  1936  made  a  rather  marked  decrease  in  size 
of  vessels  transiting,  it)  comparison  with  1935.  An  ana- 
lysis covering  the  six  principal  routes  of  trade  shows 
that  average  decreases  occurred  in  size  of  vessels  in 
United  States  intercoastal  trade,  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  east  coast  of  the  United  States  and  South 
America,  Europe  and  Australasia,  and  miscellaneous 
trade  routes.  Increases  in  size  of  ships  was  noted  in 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Far  East 
and  Philippines. 

In  the  important  United  States  intercoastal  trade, 
which  represents  about  29  per  cent  of  the  canal  traffic, 
exclusive  of  tankers,  the  average  size  of  vessels  of 
regularly  scheduled  lines  which  use  the  Canal  showed 
a  decrease  of  from  5,904  average  net  tons  in  1935  to 
5,129  in  1936. 

The  decrease  in  the  average  size  of  vessels  using  the 
waterway  is  attributed  to  an  increasing  number  of 
tramp  ships  transiting  each  year,  which  are  usually 
smaller  vessels  than  those  of  lines  whose  ships  use  the 
Canal  regularly.  There  was  a  smaller  number  of  tramp 
vessels  using  the  Canal  during  the  depression  years, 
hence  the  average  size  of  all  vessels  was  larger  in 
1933. 


Many  Employees  Spend 
Lifetime  in  Lighthouse  Service 

A  recent  inquiry  has  brought  to  light  in  a  rather 
striking  manner  the  extent  to  which  the  Lighthouse 
Service  is  a  career  or  lifetime  service,  it  being  found 
that  several  employees  still  on  active  duty  have  had 
between  45  and  50  years'  service.  The  list  includes  the 
following  employees,  each  the  oldest  in  point  of  service 
in  his  respective  district: 

Ole  C.  Gullikson,  engineer,  Scotland  Lightship,  third 
district,  45  years. 

H.  Almy,  lighthouse  engineer,  fifth  district,  45  years. 

Philip  L.  Cosgrove,  Jr.,  master,  tender  Ivy,  seventh 
district.  47  years. 

E.  S.  Lanphier,  superintendent  of  lighthouses,  eighth 
district,  46'  j  years. 

Edward  Pfister,  keeper,  Conneaut  Light  Station, 
Ohio,  tenth  district.  45  years. 

Patrick  H.  Garrity.  keeper.  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal 
Range  Station.  Mich.,  eleventh  district.  47  years. 

Oscar  V.  Brown,  keeper.  Browns  Point  Light  Station. 
Wash.,  seventeenth  district.  47  years. 

Peter  C.  Nelson,  keeper.  Point  Pinos  Light  Station. 
Calif.,  eighteenth  district,  45  years. 

(U    S    LifhlhouK  Bullrtin  ) 
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Remler  Marine  Emergency 

Loudspeaker  System 


Recent  marine  disasters,  particularly  fires,  have  em- 
phasized the  need  for  emergency  sound  equipment  for 
the  transmission  of  orders  from  the  bridge  to  all  parts 
of  the  ship. 

Rapid  advancements  in  electro-acoustical  engineer- 
ing have  made  such  equipment  highly  practical  and 
systems  are  now  being  installed  on  all  passenger  ves- 
sels on  which  lifeboats  are  stowed  more  than  100  feet 
from  the  navigating  bridge,  in  accordance  with  new 
regulations  specified  in  Section  20,  Rule  5,  Ocean  and 
Coastwise  (as  amended  in  the  53d  supplement  of  the 
General  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  Ma- 
rine Inspection  and  Navigation).  This  regulation  re- 
quires: the  installation  of  a  loudspeaker  system  where- 
by the  officer  on  the  bridge  of  a  vessel  at  sea  may  com- 
municate information  or  orders  to  any  one  of  several 
stations  located  at  various  parts  of  the  ship,  such  as 
the  lifeboat  stations,  embarkation  decks,  crew's  quart- 
ers and  public  spaces,  as  required  by  the  Bureau,  or  to 
all  such  stations  simultaneously.  Any  such  system  to  be 
tested  and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspec- 
tion and  Navigation. 

Auxiliary  microphones  can  be  installed  at  locations 
other  than  the  bridge  without  disturbing  complete  com- 
munication coverage.  This  is,  of  course,  particularly 
valuable  in  case  of  damage  to  the  bridge,  which  may 
make  it  necessary  to  direct  operations  from  another 
source. 

Remler  Company,  Ltd.  of  San  Francisco,  a  long  es- 
tablished firm  with  an  excellent  reputation  for  the 
manufacture  of  first-class  radios,  broadcast  and  pub- 
lic address  equipment  and  industrial  inter-communi- 
cation systems,  determined  to  produce  a  marine  emer- 
gency communication  system  that  would  not  only  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  bureaus  but  would 
also  be  rugged  and  powerful  enough  to  be  absolutely 
dependable  at  sea.  (Incidentally,  it  is  particularly  fitting 
that  the  Remler  Company  should  have  undertaken  this 
task — it  was  originally  organized  in  1918  to  build  and 
install  ship  wireless!)  In  order  to  be  sure  of  reaching 
their  goal,  Remler  engineers  made  a  very  careful  study, 
extending  over  a  period  of  two  years,  to  determine  all 
the  requirements  under  the  rules  and  to  investigate  all 
the  existing  and  proposed  systems.  As  a  result  of  this 
study,  Remler  has  built  a  system  in  which  every  detail 
is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  rugged  requirements 
of  marine  service.  The  Remler  Company  is  now  pro- 
ceeding with  installations  of  these  systems  on  Federal 
ships,  notably  the  U.  S.  Army  transports  St.  Mihiel  and 
U.  S.  Grant. 

This  system,  as  installed,  consists  of  microphones, 
amplifiers,  loudspeakers,  switches,  relays  and  the  nec- 
essary power  supply.  The  loudspeakers  are  installed  in 


as  many  locations  on  the  vessel  as  are  needed  to  insure 
complete  sound  coverage  of  the  entire  ship.  A  master 
microphone  is  installed  at  the  control  equipment  on  the 
bridge,  and  auxiliary  microphones  may  be  located  at 
other  stations.  Thus,  on  the  Army  transports,  an  aux- 
iliary microphone  is  installed  in  the  Troop  Command- 
er's stateroom,  which  may  be  used  when  the  "mike"  on 
the  bridge  is  out  of  use.  This  automatically  connects  to 
provide  communication  with  the  troop  spaces  only. 
Through  this  use  of  auxiliary  microphones  any  part  of 
the  Remler  Emei'gency  Loudspeaking  System  may  be 
available  for  special  communication  uses  when  the 
bridge  master  control  is  not  in  use. 

The  most  valuable  characteristics  in  an  emergency 
loudspeaking  system  are:  flexibility  and  general  use- 
fulness; dependability;  ease  of  servicing.  In  all  three 
of  these  features  the  Remler  System  is  designed  to  be 
ideal. 
•  Flexibility  and  General  Usefulness 

(1)  Group  Switching  is  provided  on  the  control 
panel  so  that  any  predetermined  group  or  groups  of 
loudspeaker  stations  may  be  selected  for  any  particu- 
lar announcement.  The  operation  of  any  group  switch 
automatically  turns  on  the  power  supply  for  the  system. 

(2)  A  master  emergency  switch  is  provided,  opera- 
tion of  which  connects  all  loudspeakers  to  the  bridge 
microphone  regardless  of  the  setting  of  the  group 
switches.  This  switch  also  automatically  turns  on  the 
power  supply. 

(3)  Talk-Back  Circuits:  The  system  provides  for 
"talk-back"  circuits,  enabling  two-way  communication 
between  any  stations  and  the  bridge.  A  call  button  at 
the  talk-back  station  places  the  circuit  in  operation  and 
it  immediately  comes  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
officer  on  the  bridge.  Orders  can  be  given  to  or  in- 
quiries received  from  any  talk-back  point  without  mov- 
ing from  the  main  control  panel. 

(4)  Unit  Control.  The  entire  system  is  controlled 
from  the  one  panel  board  on  the  bridge. 

(5)  The  Master  Microphone  is  an  efficient  durable 
unit  installed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  control  panel 
assembly  and  need  not  be  handled  during  use. 

(6)  Auxiliary  Microphones  can  be  introduced  for 
convenience  in  transmitting  announcements  and  orders 
from  locations  other  than  the  bridge  without  disturb- 
ing the  completeness  of  bridge  control  in  an  emergency. 

(7)  Automatic  volume  control  keeps  loudspeaker  out- 
put constant  over  wide  variation  of  operator's  voice 
level  and  distance  from  the  microphone. 

•  Dependability. 

The  Remler  system  is  designed  for  absolute  depen- 
dability, as  is  indicated  by  the  following  special  fea- 
tures: 

(1)   Separate  Circuits.  Every  loudspeaker  has  a  sep- 
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arate  two  wire  circuit  connecting  it  to  the  amplifier 
rack.  No  portion  of  the  hull  or  of  any  other  wiring 
system  is  included  in  any  of  these  circuits. 

(2)  Individual  Amplifiers.  Each  main  loudspeaker 
has  its  own  individual  amplifier,  assuring  constant 
power  to  the  speaker. 

(3)  Amplifier  Unit  Assembly.  Each  amplifier  con- 
tains its  own  input  and  output  transformer,  so  that  it 
is  a  completely  isolated  unit.  In  case  of  the  failure  of 
one  or  more  amplifiers  or  loudspeakers  there  is  no  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  operation  or  volume  level  of 
the  rest  of  the  system. 

(4)  Metal  tubes  are  used  to  insure  ruggedness. 

(5)  Push-Pull  Tubes:  The  last  stage  of  the  driver- 
amplifier  consists  of  two  tubes  in  push-pull  connection. 
Failure  of  either  tube  leaves  the  remaining  tube  avail- 
able to  operate  the  system  at  a  slightly  reduced  power 
output. 

(6)  Corrosion  Resistance:  All  materials  used  in  con- 
struction are  especially  selected  and  treated  to  with- 


stand indefinitely  the  corrosive  action  of  salt  water 
and  salt  atmosphere.  Metals  parts  are  brass,  Monel 
metal,  cadmium  plated  steel,  or  treated  aluminum. 
Filter  and  by-pass  condensers  are  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  wax  and  sealed  into  metal  containers  with 
compound.  All  transformers  have  vacuum  impregnated 
windings  and  are  sealed  with  protective  compounds 
into  metal  cans.  The  loudspeakers  are  constructed  to 
satisfactorily  pass  the  salt  spray  and  salt  water  tests 
prescribed  by  the  bureau. 

(7)  Power  Supply:  A  motor  generator  set  is  used  for 
power.  Normally  this  is  operated  from  the  main  electric 
power  supply  of  the  vessel.  An  emergency  power  relay 
automatically  switches  this  set  to  the  ship's  emergency 
generating  set  circuits  if  for  any  reason  whatever  the 
regulator  electric  power  supply  should  fail. 

•  Ease  of  ServicinR 

(1)   Line    Indicator   Lamps:    Each    loudspeaker    line 
(Page  49  Please) 


Essential  units  of  the  Remlcr 
emergency  loudspeaker  system: 
Left,  control  panel;  center,  loud- 
speaker cases;  right,  the  back  of 
amplifier  case,  showing 
removable  units. 
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Port  of 

Portland  Notes 


♦  Fleming  Heads  States  Line. 

S.  P.  Fleming,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  States 
Steamship  Company  for  17  years,  was  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company  at  the  same  stockholders' 
meeting  at  which  "Kenneth  D.  Dawson  resigned  as  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  and  W.  T.  Sexton  resigned 
as  vice-president  and  assistant  general  manager. 

Fleming's  new  assignment,  however,  was  considered 
to  be  more  or  less  temporary,  dependent  upon  a  stock- 
holders' meeting  to  be  held  in  June,  when  new  officers 
will  be  elected.  Charles  E.  Dant,  Portland  lumber  ex- 
porter, is  reputed  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  among 
stockholders. 

Although  Sexton  has  steadfastly  refused  to  commit 
himself  as  to  his  future  connections,  he  is  expected  by 
his  friends  to  take  a  position  with  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  of  which  Dawson  is  a 
vice-president  and  Pacific  Coast  manager.  Sexton  has 
been  allied  with  Dawson  and  his  enterprises  for  many 


years. 

Helen  Sundin,  secretary  to  Dawson  at  Portland  for 
five  years,  was  also  transferred  to  San  Francisco  when 
he  left  Portland. 

•  Inland  Chief  Arrives. 

Portland's  newest  and  finest  river  boat,  the  diesel- 
propelled  all-welded  Inland  Chief,  arrived  in  Portland 
May  4  for  final  mechanical  tests  before  entering  upon 
her  career  of  hauling  gasoline  and  oil  up  the  Columbia 
and  wheat  down.  Built  in  Seattle,  she  is  190  feet  long, 
and  has  13  tanks  built  into  her  hull  for  carrying  oil 
and  gasoline,  and  a  steel  house  with  a  capacity  of  800 
tons  of  grain. 


Stack  of  the  Inland 

Chief.    F.   K.   Dent 

and     Gus     Krobow 

standing  by. 


River  men  who  at  first  had  doubted  the  feasibility 
of  the  new  boat  were  enthusiastic  when  they  visited  her 
at  Terminal  No.  4.  The  craft  is  declared  to  be  easily 
and  quickly  turned  by  her  two  600-horsepower  diesel 
motors  and  three  streamlined  rudders,  and  is  nearly 
unsinkable,  both  of  which  are  necessary  factors  for 
successful  operation  on  the  upper  Columbia. 

George  B.  Gronvold,  vice-president  of  Inland  Navi- 
gation Company,  designer  of  the  boat,  and  Gus  Kro- 
bow, architect,  were  in  charge  of  tests  to  determine 
the  exact  liquid  capacity  of  the  tanks.  Others  present 
at  the  maiden  arrival  of  the  Inland  Chief  were:  R.  S. 
Whaley,  president;  F.  K.  Dent,  secretary-treasurer;  and 
Jack  L.  Hyneman,  manager  of  the  company. 

The  company  plans  to  construct  about  twelve  barges, 
each  125  feet  long,  in  Portland  during  the  coming  year 
for  Columbia  River  operation  with  the  boat. 
Stricken   Feltre   Reaches   Drydock. 

Patched   under  water,   refloated,   and  discharged  at 

(Page  67   please) 


View  of  the  new  shallow  draft 
river  cargo  boat  Inland  Chie£ 
She  looks  ungainly,  but  is  a  very 
efficient   and    riverworthy    craft. 
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Los  Angeles  Harbor  Notes 


#  New  Tanker  Holds  Open  House. 

The  Los  Angeles  officials  of  the 
General  Petroleum  Corporation  were 
hosts  on  May  6  to  a  group  of  ship- 
ping executives,  port  officials,  and 
newspapermen  aboard  the  new  Soc- 
r)ny-Vacuum  tanker  Mobiloil,  docked 
at  the  General  Petroleum  docks.  Ter- 
minal Island.  After  an  inspection  of 
the  vessel  a  buffet  luncheon  was 
served. 

The  tanker  Mobilgas,  a  new  sister 
ship  to  the  Mobiloil,  visited  Los  An- 
geles harbor  on  May  17.  Both  of  these 
ships  are  on  their  maiden  trips.  The 
Mobiloil  loaded  a  full  cargo  of  Mo- 
bilgas at  Terminal  Island  for  distri- 
bution on  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  the 
Mobilgas  took  a  similar  cargo  for 
distribution  at  Pacific  Northwest 
ports. 

These  two  latest  additions  to  the 
Socony-Vacuum  fleet  were  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  June,  1936,    issue    of 
Pacific  Marine  Review,  and  the  trials 
of  the  Mobilgas  were  covered  in  the 
May,  1937,  issue.  Each  vessel  has  a 
capacity  for  5,510,000  gallons  of  gasoline  and  is  pow- 
ered with  a  4.000  shaft  horsepower  De  Laval  high  pres- 
sure double  reduction  geared  steam  turbine,  which  gives 
her  a  fully  loaded  sea  speed  of  13.5  knots. 

Equipped  with  the  most  modern  aids  to  navigation 
and  safety,  and  with  steam  turbine  drive  cargo  pumps 
capable  of  discharging  the  full  capacity  cargo  in  less 
than  twelve  hours,  these  tankers  are  considered  among 
the  most  efficient  afloat. 

Among  General  Petroleum  officials  and  executives 
attending  the  reception  aboard  the  Mobiloil  when  she 
arrived  in  Los  Angeles  were:  A.  L.  Weil,  president;  R. 
A.  Sperry,  vice-president;  A.  H.  DeFriest,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  sales  manager;  A.  0.  Woll,  a  direc- 
tor and  manager  of  the  marine  department;  Neil  H. 
Marsh,  manager  export  division;  M.  D.  Leh,  assistant 
general  sales  manager;  A.  D.  Bennison,  manager  black 
oil  sales;  W.  B.  Curtis,  sales  promotion  manager;  Lloyd 
Moore,  of  the  marine  department;  W.  C.  Lynch,  man- 
ager personnel  department;  W.  A.  Appleford,  manager. 
legal  department. 

•  Proposed   Port  District. 

The  Harbor  Section  of  the  department  of  harbor,  for- 
eign commerce  and  shipping  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  a  sub-committee  on  port  govern- 
ment which  has  for  some  time  past  been  diligently 
studying  the  combined  set-up  of  the  ports  of  Los  An- 
geles and  Long  Beach.  This  sub-committee  has  now 
come  forward  with  a  recommendation  that  a  large  dis- 
trict be  formed,  comprising  not  only  Los  Angeles  and 


Officers  of  the  new  tanker  Mobiloil.  Reading  from  left  to  right  they  are:  R.  D.  Lambome, 

second  assistant  engineer;  Otto  Meyer,   first  mate;   Captain    Paul   Muller,   master;  W.  N. 

Arnold,   third  assistant    engineer;  Warren   Hill,   chief  engineer;   L.   A.   Masterson,   second 

mate;  K.  W.  Blakeley,  radio  operator;  A.  Gordon,  third  mate. 

Long  Beach,  but  also  all  that  part  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia directly  benefiting  from  the  service  of  these  two 
harbors.  The  harbors  under  this  scheme  would  be  "con- 
sidered as  a  single  unit,  under  a  unified  control,  and 
financed  by  a  port  district  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
the  two  municipalities  have  financed  these  projects  in 
the  past.  We  are  not  at  present  ready  to  recommend 
just  what  the  boundaries  of  such  a  port  district  should 
be.  The  district  might  be  co-extensive  with  Los  Angeles 
County,  or  possibly  enlarged  to  take  in  Orange  County, 
and  parts  of  San  Bernardino  and  Riverside  Counties 
as  well.  There  is  considerable  argument  in  favor  of 
non-recognition  of  political  boundaries  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  port  district  and  taking  in  all  of 
the  more  densely  populated  area  contiguous  to  the  port 
and  directly  profiting  thereby." 
•  Port  Personals. 

J.  J.  Murray,  port  superintendent  of  Associated  Oil 
Company  at  Los  Angeles,  was  selected  on  May  6  as 
chairman  of  the  new  board  of  directors  of  the  Bilge 
Club  for  1937-38,  succeeding  Thomas  B.  Forster.  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  L.  S.  Anderson, 
marine  insurance  broker,  and  James  J.  Buntin,  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation,  were  re-elected  treas- 
urer and  secretary  respectively. 

W.  K.  Sempey,  former  manager  of  the  Panama  Paci- 
fic Line  office  at  San  Diego,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  that  line  as  assistant  general 
freight  agent,  and  the  San  Diego  office  has  been 
closed. 

(Page  68  Please) 
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Safety  at  Sea,  or  S.1916 

Senator  Copeland's  New  Bill  Threatens  to  Freeze  into  a  Federal  Statute  Many 
Proposals  jor  New  Rules  of  Safe  Construction  and  Safety  Equipment 


A  late  great  Pacific  Coast  naval  architect  once  made 
the  sage  observation :  "It  is  easy  to  design  a  perfectly 
safe  non  sinkable  ship.  But  such  a  design  will  usually 
be  tied  to  the  drawing  board  by  a  non  floatable  over- 
head." Since  we  know  this  to  be  true,  we  are  rather 
skeptical  of  the  value  to  the  American  shipping  indus- 
try of  such  legislation  as  S.  1916,  the  proposed  Senate 
measure  introduced  by  Senator  Copeland  with  the 
purpose  "to  insure  that  all  merchant  vessels  document- 
ed under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  so  designed, 
constructed,  equipped,  maintained,  operated,  and  in- 
spected as  to  insure  the  maximum  of  safety  to  life  and 
property." 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  act  would :  complete- 
ly reorganize  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation ;  specify  rules  for  structural  strength,  wa- 
ter tight  integrity,  load  lines,  stability,  and  openings 
in  bulkhead  and  shell  plating; designate  specifically  the 
nature  and  extent  of  drills  to  train  the  crew;  prescribe 
the  tests  for  all  parts  of  hull  and  machinery;  define 
and  require  fireproof  construction  and  fire  detection, 
alarm,  and  extinguishing  equipment;  set  forth  the  re- 
quirements for  the  design,  construction,  installation, 
and  inspection  of  all  machinery,  both  main  and  auxil- 
iary, and  including  boilers  and  piping  and  all  equip- 
ment appertaining  thereto;  and  specifies  all  life  saving 
and  navigating  equipment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  scope  of  this  bill  is  extremely 
broad.  It  is  more  or  less  based  on  the  report  of  a  tech- 
nical committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  headed  by 
Rear  Admiral  George  H.  Rock,  past  president  of  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  and 
president  of  the  Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architecture. 
Others  on  this  committee  were:  H.  Gerrish  Smith,  pres- 
ident. National  Council  of  American  Shipbuilders; 
William  Francis  Gibbs,  naval  architect;  George  G. 
Sharp,  naval  architect;  and  a  number  of  naval  experts. 
This  committee,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
Morro  Castle  and  other  marine  disasters,  brought  out 
a  very  exhaustive  report  covering  several  hundred 
pages  in  fine  print. 

This  report  is  a  very  good,  thorough  job,  excellently 
edited  and  extremely  well  indexed.  In  a  number  of 
items  it  goes  way  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  strict  compliance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  this  report  would  make  American  ships  the 
safest  ships  afloat.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  this  course  would  make  American  ships  the 
most  expensive  to  build  and  to  operate  and  in  some 
ways  the  least  attractive  to  travel  on. 

One  principal  objection  to  this  report  and  to  the 
statute  more  or  less  founded  thereon  is  the  fact  that 
the  American  ship  operator  was  not  represented  on  the 


committee.  Couple  this  with  the  fact  that,  at  the  hear- 
ings held  in  connection  with  this  bill,  shipowners  were 
told  by  the  chairman  that  senators  were  not  interested 
in  the  costs  accruing  to  the  merchant  marine,  all  they 
were  interested  in  was  Safety.  Can  anyone  imagine 
these  same  senators  getting  out  a  law  telling  the  auto- 
mobile builders  of  America  how  to  design,  construct, 
equip,  and  inspect  the  American  automobile  for  safety? 
Yet  the  American  automobile  killed  over  35,000  times 
as  many  American  citizens  last  year  as  were  lost  on 
all  the  ships  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  coast- 
wise, overseas,  Great  Lakes,  and  inland. 

This  technical  report  of  the  Senate  appointed  com- 
mittee is  an  ideal  to  shoot  at  and  to  approve  of,  amend, 
or  discard  piecemeal,  as  experience  indicates.  To  freeze 
its  suggestions  into  a  Federal  statute  is  not  only  un- 
wise but  will,  if  accomplished,  prevent  much  progress 
in  the  future. 

Take  an  instance.  The  report  followed  by  the  bill 
recommends  that  the  distance  of  131  feet  minimum  be- 
tween fireproof  complete  bulkheads  in  passenger  quar- 
ters set  by  the  International  Convention  be  reduced 
to  66  feet.  In  large  vessels  this  puts  a  very  drastic  limi- 
tation on  the  size  of  the  public  room  spaces  and  sadly 
handicaps  the  American  passenger  agent  in  his  sales 
arguments  in  competition  with  foreign  passenger  lines. 

American  passenger  ships  are  now  so  statistically 
safe  that  talk  of  danger  to  passengers  traveling  on 
our  merchant  marine  is  almost  ludicrous. The  reports  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  for  1936  show  that 
out  of  a  little  under  240  million  passengers  carried  on 
American  ships  that  year  141  died,  but  not  a  single  one 
of  these  deaths  was  due  to  casualty  to-  the  ship  or  her 
equipment.  Every  fatality  to  a  passenger  was  due  to 
illness  or  suicide,  or  to  some  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  victim  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ship  or  the 
perils  of  the  sea.  That  is  a  remarkable  record,  and  one 
of  which  the  American  industry  is  justly  proud. 

The  American  shipowner  is  not  overconfident  on 
that  record.  None  knows  better  than  he  the  hazards  of 
the  business.  But  at  the  same  time  experience  has 
taught  him  that  personnel,  and  not  equipment  or  con- 
struction, is  the  principal  element  of  safety  in  any 
emergency  at  sea. 

If  the  Federal  Government  insists  on  expensive  stan- 
dards for  equipment  and  construction  for  ships,  and  at 
the  same  time  weakens  before  union  labor  pressure  in 
upholding  its  standards  for  seagoing  personnel,  the  re- 
sult will  not  be  safety  at  sea  but  simply  confusion  in 
maritime  finances. 

If  such  a  course  continues,  our  ultra-safe  ship  de- 
signs will  stay  on  the  drawing  board  and  be  very  safe 
indeed. 
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Pacific  Marine 

Insurance  Notes 

A  Unique  Loss.  It  is  an  old  custom  to  place  books 
or  other  items  of  historical  value  in  steel  lined  boxes 
and  bury  them  in  the  foundations  of  an  important 
building;  but  few  people  know  that  there  is  a  7-ton 
gas  locomotive  preserved  in  the  structure  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge. 

When  concrete  for  the  piers  was  being  poured,  a 
7-ton  gas  locomotive  was  at  work  hauling  three  cars  of 
concrete.  The  track  was  wet  and  on  the  down  grade 
the  brakes  failed  to  hold,  and  locomotive  and  cars  slid 
over  the  end  of  the  track  into  the  hollow  northern 
abutment — a  drop  of  100  feet. 

The  engineer  did  his  best  to  stop  the  machine,  and 
stayed  with  it  as  long  as  he  could.  But  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  the  deck  he  peeped  over  and  saw 
that  it  was  a  long  way  down,  and  anyway  he  had  no 
desire  to  get  into  that  soft  cement  at  any  elevation,  so 
he  leaped. 

As  a  7-ton  locomotive  could  not  be  retrieved  from  a 
hollow  abutment,  it  stands  there  to  this  day,  and  will 
remain  as  long  as  the  bridge  stands — Fireman's  Fund 
contribution  to  the  stability  and  strength  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge — for  of  course  the  locomotive  was  insured 
with  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  through 
its  Marine  Department,  and  the  loss  was  paid  in  full. 


Two  Pioneers  Unite.  Two  of  the  oldest  insurance 
organizations  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  joined  hands, 
it  became  known  yesterday,  when  the  Home  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company  announced  the  appointment 
of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Limited,  as  general  agents 
of  the  marine  and  inland  marine  depai'tments  for  the 
state  of  California,  effective  as  of  May  1,  1937.  It  is 
a  coincidence  that  the  Home  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company  was  founded  as  the  Home  Mutual  in  1864,  the 
same  year  that  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Limited,  estab- 
lished a  marine  insurance   department. 

One  of  the  best  known  marine  offices  in  the  West, 
the  marine  department  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  is  under 
the  joint  management  of  Harold  V.  Manor  and  Herriot 


Small,  the  latter  a  son  of  a  former  manager,  A.  H. 
Small,  who  served  from  1889  to  1910.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Mr.  Manor  first  started  his  insur- 
ance career  as  an  employee  of  the  Home  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Company.  The  marine  department 
of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Limited,  writing  all  lines  of 
marine  and  inland  marine  insurance,  maintains  a  Los 
Angeles  office  under  the  management  of  Gerald  E. 
Hampshire. 

The  Home  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  is 
the  oldest  running  mate  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insur- 
ance Company.  Organized  in  San  Francisco  as  the 
Home  Mutual  in  1864,  its  name  was  changed  to  Home 
Fire  and  Marine  when  it  was  taken  over  by  Fireman's 
Fund    Insurance    Company    in    1892. 


Longshoremen  Injury  Record.  Injury  reports  to  the 
United  States  Compensation  Commission  for  February, 
1937,  show  a  total  of  1360  non-fatal  and  13  fatal  in- 
juries to  American  longshoremen  during  that  month. 

Of  the  non-fatal  injuries,  871  resulted  in  lost  time 
and  483  in  no  loss  of  time;  498  resulted  from  handling 
of  objects;  207  from  falling  objects;  163  from  falls  of 
persons;  195  from  moving  objects;  63  from  striking 
against  objects;  40  from  flying  objects;  and  39  from 
stepping  in  or  on  objects. 

It  is  rather  notable  that  the  hazards  that  would 
commonly  be  connected  with  stevedoring  operations 
account  for  so  few  injuries.  Thus,  vehicles  account  for 
21;  dusts,  gases  and  chemicals  for  18;  hot  substances 
for  2;  machinery  for  8;  and  explosives  for  1. 

Of  the  13  fatal  injuries,  four  are  from  falls  of  per- 
sons; 3  from  falling,  and  3  from  moving  objects;  and 
3  from  miscellaneous.  The  same  report  lists  1284  non- 
fatal and  3  fatal  injuries  to  marine  repairmen  during 
tions  are  quite  different. 

Of  the  non-fatal  injuries,  980  lost  no  time  and  304 
resulted  in  time  lost,  while  354  were  due  to  flying  ob- 
jects; 151  were  caused  by  handling  objects;  115  by 
conflagration  and  flames;  108  by  falls  of  persons;  100 
by  hand  tools;  87  by  striking  against  objects;  and  56 
by  hot  substances.  Two  of  the  three  fatal  injuries  to 
marine  repairmen  were  due  to  falls  of  persons. 

Of  the  above  totals,  the  San  Francisco  district  had 
122  non-fatal  and  1  fatal  injury  to  longshoremen,  and 
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2'4  non-fatal  injuries  to  marine  repairmen;  the  Seattle 
district  had  118  non-fatal  and  2  fatal  injuries  to  long- 
shoremen, and  26  non-fatal  injuries  to  marine  repair- 
men. 


New  Fire  Alarm  Actuator.  The  great  publicity  at- 
tending the  Morro  Castle  fire  horror  investigations 
has  started  many  inventive  brains  working  on  new  safe- 
ty devices.  Among  the  most  interesting  and  most  pro- 
mising of  these  is  the  Edison  Fire  Alarm  Actuator, 
developed  in  the  Edison  Laboratories  at  East  Orange, 
N.J.,  and  recently  given  full  approval  after  weeks  of 
severe  tests  by  the  Underwriters  Laboratories. 

The  device  itself  is  a  tiny  glass  tube  about  half  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  fountain  pen,  enclosing  a  small  bi- 
metal finger  which  can  be  adjusted  to  make  an  elec- 
trical contact  at  almost  any  temperature  exposure  in 
the  danger  range.  The  electrical  contact  through  relays 
can  be  used  for  any  desired  purpose  or  purposes.  It 
can  set  off  alarms,  and/or  turn  on  sprinklers,  and/or 
turn  on  lights,  and/or  start  mechanism  for  closing  fire 
doors,  or  any  other  mechanism  that  is  necessary  or 
desirable. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  possibilities  in  connec- 
tion with  automatic  sprinkler  or  CO...  systems  is  the 
sensitiveness  of  this  Actuator,  which  would  enable 
it  to  sound  the  alarm  before  the  sprinkler  heads  were 
opened  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  and  thus  make  it  pos- 
sible to  save  considerable  property  from  water  damage. 


Fireman's  Fund  Record  came  out  in  a  new  style  with 
its   May  issue. 

The  size  and  outside  cover  remain  unchanged,  but 
modern  streamline  effects  are  obtained  on  the  inside 
pages  by  elimination  of  portrait  cuts,  by  the  use  of 
bold  face  type  in  the  headings  in  place  of  the  former 
italics,  and  a  newer  treatment  of  lining  up  the  columns 
and  article  titles. 

Fireman's  Fund  Record,  oldest  house  organ  in  the 
fire  insurance  business,  was  first  published  in  1880. 
It  recently  received  honorable  mention  in  a  national 
house  organ  contest  sponsored  by  Postage  and  the 
Mailbag. 

All  in  all,  the  Record  for  May  is  a  great  improvement 
on  past  issues. 


Every  Three  Seconds 

Every  three  seconds  an  accident  occurs!  Someone  is 
killed,  maimed,  or  injured.  The  worst  of  this  tremen- 
dous national  loss  of  life,  health,  and  happiness  is  that 
it  is  largely  preventable. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  people  in  this  country  found 
their  protection  largely  a  matter  of  their  own  devices 
and  manner  of  living.  They  were  subjected  to  the  inev- 
itable results  of  tornado,  flood,  and  earthquake;  but 
outside  of  general  hazards  there  was  not  much  else, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  could  neither  control  the 
major  catastrophies  nor  prevent  the  minor  injuries. 
This  was  the  era  of  "inevitable  accidents"  because  so 
little  could  be  done  about  them. 

Today  we  face  an  entirely  different  situation,  for  in 
our  complex  industrial,  commercial,  and  even  domestic 
life  is  found  a  long  list  of  what  we  call  preventable 
accidents.  These  are  not  "Acts  of  God,"  but  the  results 
of  carelessness  and  neglect.  They  fall  naturally  into 
the  group  that  should  never  have  happened. 

With  the  beginning  of  industrial  expansion  accidents 
of  every  variety  occurred  and  increased.  A  man  was 
expected  to  assume  the  risks  of  running  a  machine  in 
spite  of  the  dangers  involved.  Thus  the  idea  of  the 
inevitable  accident  was  carried  over  into  the  industrial 
age  and  at  first  the  public  accepted  the  injuries  as  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  advances  of  civilization. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  new  era  began 
with  industrial  leaders  advocating  the  theory  that 
"safety  must  be  the  first  consideration."  Gradually  at- 
tention was  given  to  safety  devices  of  every  description 
and  this  in  turn  prepared  the  way  for  the  development 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  accident  prevention  that 
is  nationally  accepted  today. 

Nevertheless,  every  3  seconds  someone  is  killed, 
maimed  or  injured.  In  that  short  interval  of  time  the 
whole  course  of  someone  else's  life  is  changed.  Health, 
comfort,  and  happiness  are  quickly  transformed  into 
suffering,  poverty,  and  sorrow.  Able  men  become  hope- 
less cripples  and  the  dark  shadow  settles  down  over 
what  was  formerly  a  happy  home.  In  those  fateful  sec- 
onds the  best  things  of  life  are  taken  away.  Sometimes 
not  even  a  memory  is  left  and  often  the  scars  never  heal. 

(Ship's  Bulletin,  Marine  Department,  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.) 
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Two  Interesting  Dredges 

for  River  Service 

Two  giant  dredges,  which  are  among  the  largest 
cutter  head  suction  dredges  ever  built  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  national  inland  waterways  system,  are 
Hearing  completion  at  the  shipyard  of  Dravo  Corpora- 
tion. Neville  Island,  Ohio  River,  below  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  These  dredges  will  be  added  to  the 
facilities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  War  Department, 
for  river  improvement  and   flood  control   work. 

The  dredges  are  identical  in  construction.  The  over- 
all length  of  hull  is  230  feet;  width,  48  feet;  and  depth 
of  hull,  8' 2  feet.  The  hulls  are  of  wrought  iron.  The 
house  on  the  main  deck  contains  the  operating  machin- 
ery. The  second  deck  is  fitted  with  quarters,  includ- 
ing galley,  for  a  crew  of  64  men. 

The  dredges  are  of  the  type  known  as  20  inch  cutter 
head,  pipeline  self-propelled.  They  are  equipped  with 
high  pressure  dredging  pumps  and  will  be  able  to  pump 
dredged  material  through  3,000  feet  of  pipeline  with  a 
25  foot  lift.  Under  average  dredging  conditions,  each 
dredge  will  pump  from  1500  to  2000  cubic  yards  of 
material  per  hour.  They  are  propelled  by  means  of 
twin  screws,  and  the  stern  is  of  the  tunnel  type. 

One  1,000  horsepower  diesel  engine  powers  the  pump 
and  two  500  horsepower  motors  serve  to  drive  the  pro- 
pellers. Two  diesel  generating  sets  furnish  power  for 
the  propulsion  motors,  for  electric  lights,  and  for  the 
various  motor  driven  auxiliary  equipment  on  each 
dredge.  Each  of  the  two  diesel  generator  sets  consists 
of  a  650  horsepower  diesel  engine  directly  connected 
to  two  direct  current  generators,  one  of  400  K.W.  capa- 
city at  400  volts  and  one  of  200  K.W.  capacity  at  240 
volts. 


Engineers'  Licenses 

for  May,  1937 

>iinie   nnd    (Irade  C'Iuhm  C'onillllon 

HONOLULU 

Goo  Sung.  Third  Asst.  Eng OSS,  3500  GT  O 

ALASKA 

John  Liberg.  Third  Mate  OSS&MS.  5000  GT    O 

Arthur  F.  Flnlgan,  2nd  Asst.  Eng OSS  &  MS,  any  GT  O 

PORTLAND 

James  Evans,  Chief  Mate  OSS,   any   GT  RG 

Boone  L.  Wilson,  Second  Asst.  Eng...  OSS.   any   GT  RG 

Paul  F.  OBrien,  Third  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  O 

SAN  PEDRO 

Julius  A.  Kressin,  Second  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Walter  H.  Lee.  Third  Mate  OSS.  any  GT  O 

Raymond  W.  Frobe.  3rd  Asst.  Eng.....  OSS.  any  GT  O 

Charles  T.  Mor.se,  First  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

William  L.  Scott.  Chief  Eng OMS,   1000  GT  O 

Donald  E.  Selby.  Chief  Eng OMS.   1000  GT  O 

Anson  C.  Spainhower.  Chief  Eng OMS.  750  GT  RG 

Amos  R.  Watten.  Chief  Eng OMS.   750  GT  O 

Paul  S.  Inlow.  2nd  Asst.  Eng OMS.  any  GT  O 

SEATTLE 

Gunnar  Olsborg.  Master  &  Pilot  OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Elwood  K.  Mott.  Chief  Mate  OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Stanley  E.  Ridley,  Second  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Jack   L.   Hall,  Third   Mate  OSS,  any  GT  O 


Aval  A.  Carlson,  Third   Anst.  Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

Robt.  C.  Christopher,  3rd  Asst.  Eng... OSS.  any  GT  O 

Itex  Clark,  Chief  Eng O.MS,  anyGT  O 

Charles  G.  Wood,  Chief  Eng O.MS,  anyGT  O 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Nils  A.  Nilsen,  Master  OSS,  any  OT  RG 

Edward  Crabtree,  Chief   Mate  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Bennett  M.  Dodson,  Chief  Mate  OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Alfred  C.  Aitken,  Jr.,  Chief  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Johannes  Pedersen.  Second  Mate  OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Allen   Cameron,  Second   -Mate   OSS,  any  GT  RG 

William   B.  Slater.  Second   .Mate  OS6,  any  GT  O 

Raymond  C.  Russell.  Second  Mate  ...OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Morris  S.  Chamberlain,  Chief  Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Charles  A.   Pohl.  Chief  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Ray  L.  Sullivan,  Chief  Eng OSS,  any  GT  O 

Thomas   Malley,   First  Asst.   Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Clyde  A.  Rose,  First  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Geo.  Joseph  Ruf,  Jr.,  I-lrst  Asst.  Eng.  OSS,  anyGT  RG 

Cyril  G.  Hansen,  Second  Asst.  Eng...  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

.Matthew  W.  Kennedy,  2nd  Asst.  Eng.  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Michael  J.  Garber,  Second  Asst.  Eng.  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

John  R.  Young,  Second  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Olaf  Nesbak,  Second  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  O 

Johann  C.  Obergfell,  2nd  Asst.  Eng.  OSS,  any  GT  O 

Everett  E.  Dufford.  Third  Asst.  Eng.  OSS,  any  GT  O 

Charles  E.  Sniyly,  Third  Asst.  Eng...  OSS.  any  GT  O 

Charles  O.  Sairanen,  Third  Asst.  Eng.  OS«,  any  GT  O 

Dale  C.  Wigle,  Chief  Eng OMS,  any  GT  RG 

Philip  M.  Vella,  Chief  Eng OMS,  any  GT  O 

Ray  L.  Sullivan,  Chief  Eng OMS,  any  GT  O 

Francis  C.  Strain,   2nd   Asst.  Eng OMS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations:  GT  is  gross  tonnage;  RG  is  raised  grade; 
O  is  original  license;  OSS  is  ocean  steamer;  OMS  is  ocean 
motorship. 


Emergency 


Loudspeaker  Systems 

(Continued  from  Page  43) 

has  an  indicator  lamp  on  the  power  amplifier  rack  that 
shows  the  condition  of  the  line,  indicating  open  or 
short  circuits.  These  lamps  are  operated  from  a  .-^mall 
motor  generator  set  that  may  be  operated  continuously 
or  at  will  for  intermittent  inspection.  The  voice  fre- 
quency currents  do  not  pass  through  the  lamp  fila- 
ment. 

(2)  Amplifiers  Interchangeable: The  individual  pow- 
er amplifiers  are  assembled  on  interchangeable  unit 
panels.  As  many  of  these  unit  panels  as  are  needed  are 
mounted  in  the  main  amplifier  rack.  They  are  exact 
duplicates  and  are  instantly  interchangeable.  In  case 
of  trouble  with  any  unit  it  can  be  instantly  removed 
from  the  rack  and  a  spare  unit  quickly  put  in  its  place. 
Connections  to  the  panel  units  are  made  with  water- 
proof butt  contact  plugs  and  receptacles  so  that  no 
permanent  connections  are  disturbed  in  making  these 
changes. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Remler 
Marine  Emergency  Loudspeaker  System  is  not  an  as- 
sembly job,  but  is  designed  and  manufactured  in  all  of 
its  details  and  in  its  assembly  to  be  especially  adapt- 
able and  useful  to  meet  various  conditions  aboard  sea- 
going ships.  It  is  absolutely  dependable  under  emer- 
gency conditions;  it  is  easily  accessible  for  repairs  and 
replacements  and  maintainance  costs  are  extremely 
low. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mRKinG 

LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


t  Vessels 

Government  Vessels 

jross  Tons 

Number 

Tons 

92,074 

46 

182,024 

166,240 

9 

13,350 

66,624 

16 

34,584 

191,690 

39 

160,790 

Progress  of  Shipbuilding  in  American 
Yards  in  1936 

The  progress  of  shipbuilding  during  1936  in  those  private  shipyards  of 
the  United  States  which  normally  construct  seagoing  vessels  is  indicated  by 
the  following  table: 

Merch 
Number 

Under  Construction  January  1,  1936 16 

New  Contracts  Placed  During  the  Year  25 

Vessels  Delivered  During  the  Year 11 

Under  Construction  December  31,  1936  30 

As  shown  in  the  above  table,  there  were  16  merchant  vessels  under  way 
at  the  beginning  of  1936,  consisting  of  eleven  tankers  and  five  ferryboats. 
At  the  beginning  of  1935  only  two  oil  tankers  above  1,000  tons  were  under 
construction. 

Of  the  thirty  contracts  on  hand  December  31,  1936,  contracts  for  ten 
vessels  of  76,200  gross  tons  were  placed  during  the  period  July  to  October, 
and  contracts  for  eleven  vessels  of  53,700  gross  tons  were  placed  in  November 
and  December. 

Contracts  were  placed  during  the  year  for  the  construction  in  private 
shipyards  of  nine  naval  vessels,  consisting  of  six  1,500  ton  destroyers  and 
three  1,450  ton  submarines. 

Nine  seagoing  merchant  vessels  and  two  ferryboats  were  delivered  during 
the  year.  The  tankers  were  for  the  Gulf  Refining  Company,  Pan  American 
Petroleum  and  Transportation  Company,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  National  Petroleum  &  Transportation  Company;  and  the  two 
ferryboats  were  for  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  and  the  Virginia  Ferry 
Company. 

One  heavy  cruiser,  two  submarines,  seven  1,850-ton  destroyers,  and  six 
1,500-ton  destroyers  were  delivered  to  the  Navy  Department  during  the 
year  by  the  private  shipbuilding  industry. 

The  approximate  value  of  unfinished  business  on  new  seagoing  construc- 
tion in  the  private  seaboard  yards  decreased  from  $179,000,000  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  $165,000,000  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Eighty  per  cent  in 
value  of  work  on  hand  represents  naval  construction. 

fAnnual   Report.    National    Council   of   American    Shipbuilders.) 

A  splendid  report.  The  only  critical  comment  as  jar  as  Pacific  Coast  readers 
are  concerned  is  that  none  of  the  seagoing  tonnage  is  building  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


M.S.  Feltre  Repairs 

The  motorship  Feltre,  which  was 
sunk  in  the  Columbia  River  after  col- 1 
lision  with  a  Luckenbach  cargo  liner,  1 
will,  if  repaired,  furnish  the  largest 
repair  contract  of  the  month  to  the 
successful  bidder.  Albina  Iron 
Works  of  Portland  has  proffered  a 
bid  of  $328,167  and  110  days,  the  next! 
lowest  bidder  being  Todd  Drydock  of! 
Seattle,  at  $348,000  and  56  days.  The' 
Feltre  had  over  200  feet  of  her  side! 
plating  torn  off  and  suffered  much 
other  structural  damage. 


Vessels  to  be  Scrapped 

On  May  1  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion issued  invitations  for  bids  for 
the  purchase  (solely  for  scrapping) 
of  28  of  the  steel  ships  in  its  laid  up' 
fleet.  These  ships,  ranging  in  size 
from  1,500  to  10,000  deadweight  ton- 
nage capacity,  are  located:  Four  at 
Staten  Island,  New  York;  seventeen 
at  Norfolk,  Virginia;  and  seven  at 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
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Diesel  Barge  Contract 
Awarded 

A  contract  at  an  undisclosed  price 
for  the  construction  of  an  all-welded 
twin  screw  1000  brake  horsepower 
diesel-electric  propelled  barge  has 
been  awarded  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
to  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding, 
&  Dry  Dock  Company,  Newport 
News,  Virginia.  The  new  barge  will 
be  250  feet  by  43  feet  by  18  feet. 
(Please  turn  to  page   54) 
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Building  in 
American  Yards 

Pacific  Coast 


HKTHLKHKM  SHIIMiUILDlNf; 

CORI'OKATION.  LTD. 

(Union   Plnnt) 

San  FV»nrl8co 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  53r>5 — 
.Mc<'»ll  (1)D400).  CoiniilfUion  dat.- 
March  1.  19  38.  Hull  5350 — Mnur.v 
(DD401);  completion  date  June  1, 
1938.  Two  1500-ton  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy;  length.  341'  3%";  beam. 
35'  6%";  depth.  19'  8".  Cost  $3,675,- 
000. 

Hull  5359,  Pariflc;  seagoing  hopper 
dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers;  completion 
date  July  24.  1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROITTINE  REPAIRS: 
.M.  S.  .Adellan,  .^lanulani,  Dungannon, 
Kfwanee,  .Stin.  Srh.  Wapaiiia,  Hegira, 
Tug  K.  .A.  Dout.v,  Corrali's,  Cuzco,  An- 
tigua, (ien.  Frank  .M.  Cove,  .M.S.W.IJ. 
Walker,  W.  S.  Hheeni,  Maui,  Malolo, 
I'res.  Lincoln,  Charcas,  Manukai,  .Mak- 
auHo,  .Mount  Haker,  I'res.  Pierce,  I'.S.S. 
I'tali,  Lunibertown,  <'hiri(|ui,  Pauls- 
iMtro,  .M..S.  Californian,  West  Shlp|)er, 
lllchnioud,  W.  S.  Miller,  .\dniiral  Wood, 
r.S.S.  Shosone,  Stni.  Sch.  San  Diego. 
.Ma.ssniar,  .M.S.  South  .Africa,  Pres.  Wil- 
son, ('apt.  .\.  F.  liUcas,  Talanianca, 
r.  S.  C.  (J.  Itonham,  V.  S.  ('.  <i.  Xe- 
niaha.  1>.  (i.  S<<>fiel<l,  Shell  Oil  Co.  Itarge 
No.  I,  Alvarado,  District  of  Columbia, 
Sacramento,  .Argyll,  Santa  Klena,  K.  H. 
Kingsbury,  lios  .Angeles,  V.  S.  Dredge 
.A.  .Mackenzie. 


FELLOWS  AND  STEWART,  INC. 
Wllmin^non.  Calif. 

NEW  CON.STRICTION:  a  keels  laid 
July  6,  1936,  Fellows  Craft  stock  cruis- 
ers 30'  X  8'  X  2'6",  powered  with  Ker- 
math  Sea  Flyer  6-cyllnder  85-H.P.  en- 
KiiH's  with  2  to  1  reduction  .nears. 
Delivery  date,  .lune,   lO:?". 

Five  32  ft.  W.L.,  46  ft.  O.L.  One  de- 
sign sloop  yachts;  au.\iliary  power,  with 
small    h.  p. 

One  4«'  sjwrt  fi.sliing  boat,  twin 
screw,  Kermath  sas  engines.  Estimated 
delivery  date  .\ugust  1.   1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Yaclils  KThanga,  Joyita,  Al- 
rene,  Zo»>  H.,  Oi-tona,  Tanuilmar;  Tuna 
(Uppers  Liberty  Itell.  City  of  .Naples, 
Oakland;  .'>4  small  boats. 


(iKNRUAL  BNOTNKERINO  AND 
DRTrT>OCK  CO. 

l-'oot  of  Mftli  Avenue 
Oakland.  Calif. 
DRYDOCK      AND       ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS:   Miscellaneous  repairs  and  dry- 
dockings. 


HARIiOK  IJOAT  BUILDING  CO.         ( 
Berth  204 — Fish  Harbor 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Four  80'  U. 
S.  Coast  Guard  patrol  boata;  1,600  H.P. 
each;  Liberty- Vimalert  conversions; 
speed  30  m.p.h.  Keels  laid  September. 
19;Mi;  estimat<'(l  launching,  2  in  .lune, 
2  in  July;  e.\|)ected  completion.  Au^;- 
ust.   1937. 

Two  78'\2«'x9'«"  Laniparo  fishing 
boats;  one  for  S.  Russo  and  partners, 
powered  with  240  H.P.  6  cylinder  Fair- 
banks diesel;  second  for  Claro  Sima  and 
partners,  powered  with  210  H.P.  •! 
cylinder  Western  diesel.  Delivery  date 
September,   1937. 


lolden  Cross,  Chetopa,  K.  K.  Kingsbury, 
Delarcjf,  Kdna  Chrislenson,  Bering, 
Knut«'  .Nelson,  louan.  I>.  (i.  .Scofleld, 
II.  T.  Harper,  I'ananuin,  I'enns.tlvan- 
ian.  liillie  Louise,  .\ereta-K,  .Star  of 
Monterey,  Lake  .Miraflores,  Barge 
Maltha.  .Anadir.  Stan<lar<l  Barge  »:{, 
I'isther  .lohnsiMi,  (  iillcr  Itasca.  Briins- 
>\i<'k,  Californian,  .Samoa,  Taboe,  .Ma- 
(Irona,   Kleanora  .Maersk. 


HONOLULU  IRON  WORKS 
Honolulu.  T.  H. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 

PAlRi*:    North  Wind. 


LAKE   WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Wash. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: W.  .M.  Tupr)or,  C.  &  a.  Survey 
Boat  Kvplorer,  Lighthouse  Tender  Hem- 
lock. 


LOS  AN(JKLES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 

liOs  .Angeles  Harbor 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Point  Loma,  Sunset  Pacific  Oil 
Barge,  .M.  \'.  Ca|M'lla,  .Asscx'iated  Barge 
No.  «,  Eagle,  M.  \'.  \'elma,  F.  B.  \aga- 
bond,  V.  S.  Loop,  I'lij;  .limmie  K.,  Topila. 
Itarge  Samson,  (i  B.  IMioeiiiv,  Barge 
Homer,  A'acht  \'ola(lor,  Aacht  .Maria 
Delores,  Itichfielil  iiarge  .No.  2,  .M.  V. 
Leiv  Kiriksson,  .Avaloii,  Itichfielil  Barge 
.No.  4,  it.  .1.  Hanna,  (ieneral  IVtroleinn 
Barge  No.  ((,  Neptunian,  (iolden  .Moun- 
tain,  (iolden   Star. 


THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,    Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
I'.AIBS:  l)aven|M)rt,  El  .Seginido,  .Annie 
.lohnson,  J.  .A.  .Moffett,  Water  Barge 
AW  .{().  Frances,  Patterson,  Wm.  H. 
Smith,  (;ia<i<i'.  Olinda,  (Golden  Stale. 
.Maunawili,  Eli/.abeth,  Tahoc,  Oregon- 
ian,      .As.sociates,     .1.     C.      Fit/Mimmons, 


PRINCE   RUPERT  DRYDOCK 

AND  SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,   B.C. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: 6  scows;  7  fish  boats;  40  ship 
repair  jobs  not  requiring  docking;  4  3 
commercial  jobs. 


THB  PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 
Bremerton.  Waahlngton 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  U.S.S.  Pat- 
terson  (Destroyer  No.  392);  standard 
displacement,  1500  tons;  keel  laid  July 
22,  19  35;  launche<l  .May  0,  lO.ST;  esti- 
mated completion  date,  September  1. 
1937. 

U.S.S.  Jar\is  (Destroyer  No.  393); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  August  21,  1935;  launched  .May  «, 
U):J7;  estimated  completion  date.  Octo- 
ber 1,   1937. 

U.S.S.  Wilson  (Destroyer  No.  408); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid   iMarch  22,   1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
P.MRS:  Cushing.  Perkins,  Tennessee, 
Oklahonui.  Arizona.  Louisville,  Eagle 
."»",   Wando.   Samuel   I).   Ingham. 

STEPHENS  BROS.   BOATYARO 

Stockton,  Calif. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
Keel    laying    begun    for    ten    36'    and 
ten  2t)'  stock  keels. 


TODD  SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS,  IXC. 

Harbor  Island 
-Seattle,  Wash. 
DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Tug  T>ee,  (harca.s,  .Inlia  I.uck- 
enhach,  Hamlin  F.  .McCormick.  Katrina 
i.n<'kenbach.  (ieneral  W.  ('.  (iorgas. 
M.S.  Donna  Lane,  ForlM's  Hoiiptman, 
I'nint  Kstero.  ItellutNid,  .Standard  .Ser- 
vice. Tug  Bichanl  H<dyoke. 


JUNE,     193  7 
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UNITED  STATES   NAVY  YARD 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Henley,  De- 
stroyer (DD391);  standard  displace- 
ment 1500  tons;  keel  laid  October  28, 
1935;  launching  date  January  12, 1937. 

Pompano,  Submarine  (SS181);  keel 
laid  January  14,  1936;  launching  date, 
March  11,  1937;  estimated  delivery, 
October,  1937. 

Sturgeon,  Submarine  (SS187);  keel 
laid  October  27,  19  36;  estimated  deliv- 
ery, July,  1938. 

Swordfish,  Submarine  (SS193);  de- 
livery date,  August  1,  1939. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Elliot,  Dorsey,  Dahlgrcn,  Over- 
ton, Ijaniberton.  IJoggs,  Chicago,  Itani- 
apo,  Koka,  (Jrebe,  Henderson,  Pinola, 
Vestal,  Bridge,  Wm.  J.  Duane,  Narwhal, 
Cachalot,  (^ittlefish. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 

2505  East  11th  Street 

Tacoma,   Wash. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No. 
125,  Western  Sun,  purse  seiner;  72'  x 
18';  powered  by  Atlas  135  H.  P.  en- 
gine. Keel  laid  March  10,  1937; 
launched  >Iay  8,  1937;  delivery  date 
.Tune  1,  1937.  Owner,  John  Bocaka, 
Everett.  Wash. 

Hull  No.  126,  purse  seiner;  76'  x  20'; 
powered  by  Washington  200  H.  P.  en- 
gine. Keel  laid  May  1,  1937.  Owner 
Peter  San  Felippi,  Monterey. 

Hull  No.  127,  purse  seiner,  82'  x  20'; 
200  H.P.  Atlas  engine.  Owners,  Ed.  & 
J.  Kaseroff  and  E.  Manaka,  of  San 
Pedro,  Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Fishing  Boats  W^estern  Chief, 
St.  Anthoney,  Helen  L.,  Sitka,  Paddy, 
Craig,  (ieorgia.  Gladiator,  Stanford; 
Pile  Driver  Hijni,  for  Hart  Construc- 
tion Co. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  3  dump 
scovrs  114'x26'x7'9". 

Six  barges,  19  6'  x  34'  x  8',  for  Bar- 
rett Line,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

One  oil  barge,  145'  x  2  6'  x  7'  4"  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: 20  barges  175'x26'xll';  new 
sides  and  knuckles. 


THE   AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  bulk 
lake  freighters  610'  x  60'  x  32'  6"; 
2,000  I. H.P.  geared  turbine,  water  tube 
boilers,  400  lbs.  pressure,  electric  aux- 
iliaries; for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Com- 
pany. Delivery  date  April   15,  19  38. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hulls  Nos. 
161,  162,  and  163;  DD394  Sampson, 
DD395  Davis  and  DD396  Jouett;  Three 
1850-ton  destroyers  for  U.S.  Navy;  date 


of  contract  Sept.  19,  1935.  Estimated 
delivery  Dec.  1937,  Mar.  1938,  and 
June  1938,  respectively,  DD396,  keel 
laid,  Mar.  26,  1936.  DD395,  keel  laid 
July  28,  1936.  DDS94,  keel  laid  April 
8,  1936. 

Hulls  Nos.  170-171,  DD409,  Sims, 
and  DD410,  Hughes,  two  1500-ton  de- 
.stroyers  for  U.  S.  Navy;  contract  date 
October  12,  1936;  delivery  date  April, 
1939,  and  June,   19  39,  respectively. 

Hull  No.  174,  Tide,  single  screw, 
diesel  proi)elled  trawler  for  Boston, 
Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery, 
.Tune  1,  1937. 

Hull  No.  175,  .Teanne  D'Arc,  single 
screw,  diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery, 
July  1,  19?7. 

Hull  No.  176,  Villanova,  single  screw, 
diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Boston, 
Mass,  owners;  estimated  delivery,  July 
15,  1937. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Fore  River  Plant, 

Qulncy,  M«88. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD-;»2,  Craven,  1500  Ton  Destroyer. 
Keel  laid  June  3,  1935;  launched  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1937;  estimated  delivery, 
June,  1937. 

CV7,  Airplane  Carrier  for  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment; keel  laid  April  1,  1936;  esti- 
mated delivery,  September,  1938. 

Hull  1463,  U.  S.  Army  Hopper 
Dredge  Goethals;  5000  cubic  yards  ca- 
pacity; estimated  delivery  February  1, 
1938. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Sparrows  Point  Plant 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
NEW      CONSTRUCTION:      Two     oil 
tankers — steam — 425'x64'x34'   for   Gulf 
Refining  Co.;  total  tonnage  7070  each. 
Four    13,000    deadweight    ton    .steam 
turbine    driven    tankers    for    Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.;  length  442',  beam  64', 
depth    34'    10",    gross    tonnage    7,600, 
speed  12  knots. 

One    tanker    for    Texas    Co.;     about 
13,000  deadweight  tons;  steam  turbine. 


IRA  S.  BUSHBY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Foot  of  Court  Street 
Brooklyn,   New  York 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  76'  all- 
welded   diesel    towboats   of    550    H.    P. 
each,  for  private  parties.  Delivery  dates 
.Tune  1,  19.'J7,  and  July  1,  19  37. 

One  90'  all-welded  diesel  tug  for  the 
Barrett  Co.;  97'x25'xl0';  estimated  de- 
livery date  .Tune  1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Overhauling  fleet  of  tugs  and 
barges  for  W.  E.  Hedger  Transportation 
Co. 


CHARLESTON  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
Charleston,  S.C. 
NEW    CONSTRUCTION:    Two   trawl- 
ers for  the  Portland  Trawling  Company; 
14  6'6'x25'xl4'2". 


DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Yachts  Osprey,  Mercury  IV, 
A'enturer,  Panther;  Tugs  General  .Tack- 
son  and  Hinton. 


CONSOLIDATED   SHIPBUILDING 

CORP. 

Morris  Heights,   New  York  City 

One  73'  cruiser,   2   Speedways;  deliv- 
try  date,  .Tune  1,  1937. 

One  65'  cruiser,  2  Speedways. 

One  42'  play  boat,   2  Kermaths;   de- 
livery date,  June  1,  1937. 

One  39'  play  boat,  2  Buda  diesels. 

One  39'  play  boat,  2  Chryslers. 

Three  39'  play  boats  for  stock. 

One  42'  play  boat  for  stock. 

One  56'  crui.ser,  2  Lathrops;  delivery 
date,  August  1,  1937. 

One   57'    cruiser;    delivery   date  Sep- 
tember  15,   1937. 

One  26'  runabout;  delivery  date  July 
1,  1937. 

One  50'  cruiser,  2  MC  Speedways;  de- 
livery date  August  1,  1937. 

One  42'  play  boat,  2  Chrysler  Royals; 
delivery  date  August  1,  1937. 


DEFOE  BOAT  A  MOTOR  WORKS 
B»7  City,  Mich. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  lighthouse  tender.  Elm,  7  2'  4"  x 
17'  0"  X  6'  6",  for  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses.  Two  diesel  engines  300 
h.p.  total.  Estimated  keel  laying,  March 
15,  1937,  delivery  date,  September  15, 
1937. 

One  diesel  yacht,  powered  by  1,000 
h.p.  Winton  engines;  143'  long,  23' 
beam;  steel  construction.  For  Cox  and 
Stevens,  New  York,  N.Y.  Delivery  date 
November  1,  1937. 


THE  DRAVO  CONTRACmNG  CO. 

Engineering  Works  D«pt., 

Plttuburgh.  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No.  997, 

one    diesel    sternwheel    towboat    of    91 

gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos  1326-1327;  two  welded 
flush  deck  cargo  box  barges  100'x26' 
x6'6";   330  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1372-1374,  inclusive;  three 
welded  flush  deck  cargo  box  barges 
130'  X  34'  X  10',  for  Warner  Equip- 
ment Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  1356 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1375-1378,  inclusive,  and 
1384,  five  welded  steel  deck  barges 
80'  x  30'  X  9',  for  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, Phildelphia,  Penn.;  885  gross 
tons. 

Hull  No.  1383;  one  type  W-3  welded 
coal  barge  175'x26'xl0'8",  for  stock; 
472  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1385  and  1386;  two  sin- 
gle screw  diesel  towboats;  for  stock; 
320  gross  tons. 

Hull  1.S87;  one  riveted  steel  coal 
barge  170'  3"  x  40'  2"  x  17',  for  Oliver 
Transportation  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
1100  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1392-1.396  and  1398-1412, 
inclusive;  twenty  welded  steel  coal 
barges  140'  x  26'  x  10',  for  Wheeling 
Steel  Corp.,  Wheeling,  West  Va.;  7100 
gross  tons. 

Hulls    Nos.    1413-1414;    two    welded 
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gteel   towboat    hulls   for  National    Ship- 
ping Company;   600  gross  tons. 

Hulls  NoN.    1415-1424,   iiirliisive;   ten 

welded  type  W'-3  coal  barges  175'  x  26' 
X  10'  8";  for  stock;   4720  gross  tons. 

This  makes  a  total  of  47  hulls  with 
a  total  gro.>!s  tonnage  of  16,9  7  4  tons. 

KLKCTItK"  IIO.AT  CORP. 
(troton.  (Vtiin. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  20,  Salmon,  SSI 82,  standard 
displacement  1450  tons;  keel  laid  April 
Ifi.  I!i:tt;:   iHuiu'hiiiK  <lnt)' •liMio,  1)):{7. 

Hull  No.  27,  Seal,  SS183.  standard 
displacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid  May 
25,   1936;   launching  date  July,   19.37. 

Hull  No.  28,  Skipjack,  SS184,  stand 
ard  displacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid 
July  22.  1936;  launching  date  October, 
I9:i7. 

Hull  No.  20,  SarKo  (SS188) ;  esti- 
mated keel    laying  dale.   May,    1937. 

Hull  No.  SO,  Saury  (SS189);  estimat- 
ed keel  laying  date  July,  1937. 

Hull  No.  »1,  Spearfish  (SS190);  esti- 
mated keel  laying  date,  September, 
1937. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUIIJ)ING 

AND  DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Two  destroyers,  DDS81  Soniers  and 
DDS83  Warrington;  keels  laid  June  27, 
1935  and  October  10,  19  35,  respective- 
ly; launching  dates.  March  13,  1937, 
and  May   1."),    19;i7,  i-es|>ectively. 

Three  destroyers,  DDS97  Benliam, 
DD398  Ellet  and  DD399  Lang,  estimat- 
ed completion,  April,  June  and  August 
1938;  keels  laid  DD397,  September  1, 
1936;    DD398,  December   3,   1936. 

Four  12,800-ton  tankers  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey; 
Isherwood  Arcform  design  of  hull  form 
and  longitudinal  hull  framing;  keel 
laid,  Hull  143,  Decemer  16,  1936;  Hull 
144,   February  8,   1937. 

Two  destroyers,  DD411  and  DD412. 


THE  INGALLS  IRON  WORKS 
COMPANY 
Bimdngham,  Ala. 
NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 
One  ;t5-ton  whlrler  derrick  barge  for 
U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.;  110  X  52  x  8'.  Probable  launching 
date  September   21;    delivery  date,   ap- 
proximately  Oct.    15. 

Om.  gold  dredge.  120'  x  65'  x  9'  9"; 
duplicate  of  Dredge  No.  4;  800  tons 
capacity.  For  South  American  Gold  & 
Platinum  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Delivery  to  be  knocked  down  for  export. 


LEVINGSTON   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Orange,  Texas 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  all-welded   steel   dlesel   tugboat; 

64'  11"  long,  beam  molded  18',  depth 
molded  7'  9";  equipped  with  380  H.P. 
Atlas  Imperial  engine;  for  Pan  Ameri- 
can Refining  Corp..  New  York  City.  De- 
livery dale,  July.  1937. 

One  all-welded  .steel  dlesel  tugboat; 
74'  long,  beam  19',  depth  9';  equipped 
with    380    H.P.    Atlas    Imperial    engine; 


for  Higman  Towing  Co.,  Orange,  Texas. 
Delivery  date  July,   1937. 

One  twin  screw  dlesel  electric  all- 
welded  steel  automobile  and  passenger 
ferryboat;  length  overall  149',  beam 
over  guards  66',  depth  molded  11'; 
equipped  with  two  6  cyl..  350  H.P. 
Cooper  Bessemer  engines.  Delivery 
iliitf,  .lune,   19,*)7. 


M.AXITOWO<3   SHIP   BUILDING   CO. 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  single 
screw,  electrically  welded,  steel  oil  tank 
steamer,  465'x55'x28',  for  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  on  Great 
Lakes;  triple  expansion  surface  con- 
densing engine  of  2,500  h.p.;  two 
Scotch  boilers;  carrying  capacity,  2,- 
700,000  gallons  of  oil.  Estimated 
launching  date,  July  15,  1937;  deliv- 
ery date,  autumn,  1937. 


MARIETTA   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

Point  Pleasant,  We«t  Virginia 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  stern  wheel  all  \\clde<l  steam 
towboat,  190'x42'x7'6",  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.,  for  service  on  lower 
Mississippi  River;  Foster-Wheeler  wa- 
ter tube  boilers;  Marietta  Mfg.  Co.  tan- 
dem compound  engines  of  piston  pop- 
pet type;  H.P.  cylinders  16"  in  diamet- 
er; L.P.  cylinders  32"  in  diameter; 
common  stroke  of  10'.  Keel  laid  De- 
cember 9,  1936;  Iminched  .May  3,  1937; 
delivery  date,  Jiuie,  I9:J7. 

Four  steel  landing  barges  for  the 
Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  of  Wheeling,  W. 
Va. ;  90'  x  18'  x  5';  two  equipped  with 
electric  winches;  two  with  hand  cap- 
stans;  launched  .May,  19;J7. 

One  .steel  derrick  boat  hull,  66'  x  40' 
X  5'  9";   for  stock;  launched  May,  1937. 

Ten  steel  coal  barges,  175'  x  26'  x 
11';  for  stock;  launching  dates  June 
and  July,  1937. 

Three  all  welded  steel  oil  barges 
175'  X  35'  X  8'  6".  for  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  Jersey;  to  be  used  for  service 
on  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers;  deliv- 
ery date  August,  1937. 


MARYLAND    DRYDOCK    CO. 
Baltimore,   Maryland 
NEW   CONSTRUCTION:    Three   steel 
carl'Ioat.s,  250'  x  34'  x  9';   for  the  Penn- 
sylvania   Railroad;    delivery   dates,   one 
.rune  8,  1937;  two  July  10.  19:?7. 


THE  NTJW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Camden.   N.  J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Three  light  cruisers;  Hull  No.  412, 
Savannah  (CL42),  Hull  No.  413.  Nash- 
ville (CL43),  and  Hull  No.  4ie  Phoenix 
(CL4fl)  of  10.000  tons  each  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  Department;  keels  laid.  1935. 


NEWPORT    NEWS    SHIPBUILDING    & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

90  ltroa<l  Street,  New  York 
NEW   CONSTRUCTION:    H    359    air 
craft  carrier  CV5.  Yorktown,  for  U.   S. 
Navy;  keel  laid  May  21,  1934;  launched 
April  4.  1936. 


H860  aircraft  carrier,  OVO.  Enter- 
prUe,  for  U.S.  Nary.;  keel  laid  July  16, 
1934;   launched  October  3,  1936. 

H861,  light  cruiser.  CL47.  Bolae,  keel 
laid  April  1.  1935;  launched,  December 
3,   1936. 

HS62,  light  cruiser  CL4B,  St.  Loula; 
keel   laid   December   10,    1936. 

Hulls  NoM.  363-.3e4,  two  deetroyers. 
NoN.  413,  Mustln,  and  414  Russell;  esti- 
mated keel  laying,  August,  1937. 

Hulls  Vos.  ItO.'S  and  300.  two  tugs  for 
C.  &  O.  Railway;  LOA  109',  beam  28', 
depth    14'6". 


THE  PUSEY  *  JONKS  CORP. 
Wilmincton,  Del. 

NEW     CONSTRUCTION: 

Lt.  Colonel  Ellery  W.  .Vile«.  twin 
screw  diescl  electric  drive  mine  planter 
for  submarine  and  cable  service;  L.O 
A.  184',  L.B.P.  163',  beam  molded  35'. 
depth  molded  amidship  at  sides  17'3'', 
draft  load  10'6",  speed  per  hour  13 
statute  miles.  Keel  laying  date,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1936;  launching  date,  August 
1,  1937;  delivery  date.  September,  1937. 

Two  single  screw,  steel  freight  steam- 
ers for  the  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk 
Steamship  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  L.  O. 
A.  292',  L.B.P.  280'.  beam  48'6",  depth 
32'  3",  draft  18';  geared  turbine  drive 
4000  S.  H.  P.;  2  water  tube  boilers. 
Delivery  dates  1 2  >/^  and  1 3  V^  months, 
respectively. 


SPEDDEN  SHIPBUIIiDING  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Barge  R<Mldan<l,  Tug  Hilton, 
Vacht  OhlK'e  11,  Tug  Hamilton.  Tug 
<;  &  K  No.  1.  'nig  Raldiock,  Kob't  E. 
lA-t\  Pilot  Boat  Win.  1).  .Saiiver,  Light- 
er  No.    17. 


SI  N  SHIPBUILDIN<;  AND  DRY  DOCK 
CO.MPANY 
Chester.  Pa. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  1«0.  one  oil  tanker  (steam) 
620'x70'x40'  for  Atlantic  Refining  Co.; 
18,500  tons;  launching  date,  January, 
1938;    delivery   date,    February,    1938. 

Hulls  No.  101  and  102.  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey; 422'  X  65'  X  35";  12.900  dwt.  No. 
161.  launching  date.  August,  1937;  de- 
livery date.  September.  1937.  No.  162, 
launching  date.  February.  1938;  deliv- 
ery date,   February.   193S. 

Hulls  No.  10:i.  104.  and  105.  three 
dlesel  tankers  for  The  Texas  Company; 
465'  X  65'  X  34'6";  12,000  dwt.  No. 
16  3.  keel  laid  December  1,  1936; 
launching  date,  July,  1937;  delivery 
date  August,  1937.  No.  164,  keel  laid 
December  15,  1936;  launching  date, 
January,  1938;  delivery  date,  Febru- 
ary, 1938.  No.  165,  delivery  date, 
March.  1938. 

Hulls  Nos.  lOO  and  107,  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia; 462'4"  X  65'  X  35';  12.800  tons 
deadweight.  Delivery  date,  January, 
1938,  and  February.  1938,  respectively. 

Hull  No.  108.  One  diesel  tanker  for 
Sun   Oil   Company,   equipped   with   Sun- 
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Doxford    engine;    542'5"    x    70'   x    40'; 
18,360    D.W.T. 

Hull  No.  169,  one  oil  tanker  (steam), 
520'  X  70'  X  40';  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.;  18,500  tons;  delivery  date,  Sep- 
tember, 1938. 


TAMPA   SHIPBUILDING  & 
ENGINKEKIN«   CO. 
P.  O.  Box  1«38 
Tampa,  Fla. 
DRYDOCK      AND       ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS:     Cuba,     Kailroa<l     Car     Perry 
•liseph    R.    Parrott,    Yacht   Alva,    U.    S. 
Hopper  Dredge  Absecon. 


TREADWELL   CONSTRUCTION 

COMPANY 

Midland  and  Erie,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

I  derrick  barge  100'  x  44'  x  6'  for 
U.  S.  Engineer  Office,  Vicksburg,  Miss.; 
delivery   date,  July,   1937. 


UNITED  SHIPYARDS,  Inc. 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
DD385,     U.S.S.     Fanning,     Destroyer 

for  U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  334'0";  beam 
35'0";  mean  draft  lO'lO";  keel  laid  Apr. 
10,  1935;  launched  September  18, 
1936;  estimated  delivery,  July  23,  1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  840,  841,  and  842;  three 
ferry  boats  for  City  of  New  York;  267' 
overall,  66'  extreme  breadth,  19'9" 
depth;  keels  laid  April  4,  April  27,  and 
May  1,  19  36,  respectively;  estimated 
launching-.  May  7,  .June  4,  and  July  2, 
1937,  respectively;  estimated  delivery, 
August  3,  August  24,  and  September  14, 
19  37,  respectively. 

Hulls  Nos.  850,  851,  and  852,  tliree 
sludge  vessels  for  City  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Sanitation.  Length  on 
W.  L.  250'.  Beam  43'6",  Depth  16'. 
Keel  laying  dates,  April  14,  May  11, 
and  June  8,  1937,  respectively;  estimat- 
ed launching,  August  17,  September  28, 
and  November  23,  1937,  respectively; 
•stimated  delivery,  September  24,  No- 
vember 24,  1937,  and  January  24,  1938. 

Hulls  853  and  854,  two  oil  barges  for 
Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.  LOA 
177',  breadth  36',  depth  13'6".  Keel 
laying  date,  .Tune  8,  1937;  launching 
date,  July  20,  1937;  estimated  delivery, 
July  26,  1937. 


CRANE  PLANT 
27th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Hull  No.  849,  ferryboat  John  J. 
Walsh,  for  the  Westchester  Ferry  Corp., 
Yonkers,  N.Y.  LOA  153',  beam,  extreme, 
48',  depth  14'  6".  Estimated  keel  lay- 
ing, April  27,  19  37;  estimated  laiuich- 
ing,  June  22,  1937;  estimated  delivery, 
July  27,  1937. 


UNITED   STATES   NAVY  YARD 
Itoston,   Ma.ss. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD389,  Muglord,  and  DD390,  Ralph 
Talbot,  two  light  destroyers;  LBP  334'; 
beam  35'6";  depth  19'8";  keels  laid 
October  28,  19  35;  launched  October  31, 
1936;  estimated  delivery,  October,  1937, 
and   November,   1937,   respectively. 


DD402,  Mayrant,  and  DD403,  Trippe, 

two  light  destroyers  for  United  States 
Navy;  LPB  334';  beam  35'6";  depth 
19'g";   estimated  delivery  indefinite. 

Order  placed  for  DD415,  O'Brien, 
and  DD416,  Walke,  two  destroyers;  de- 
livery dates,  August,  1939,  and  Octo- 
ber, 1939,  respectively. 


New  Steel 


UNITED  STAPES  NAVY  YAltD 
Brooklyn,   N.Y. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

CL  40,  Brooklyn,  light  cruiser.  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace- 
ment, 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid,  March 
12,  1935;  launched  November  30,  1936; 
estimated  delivery,  November  1,    1937. 

CL  48,  Honolulu,  light  cruiser;  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid  Septem- 
ber 10,  1935.  Estimated  launching  in- 
definite; estimated  delivery.  May  1, 
1938. 

CL  50,  Helena,  light  cruiser;  L.B.P. 
600';  beam  61'7%";  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laying,  De- 
cember 9,  19  36;  launching  indefinite; 
contract  delivery.  May  16,  1939. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Ciunmings  arrived  March  29 
for  docking,  preparation  for  final  trials, 
and  completion  of  work.  Estimated 
completion,  .June  4. 


UNITED  STATES   NAVY  YARD 

Charleston,  8.C. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Order    placed    for    one    harbor    tug; 

LOA  124'  9",  length  between  perpen- 
diculars 117',  breadth,  molded,  28', 
depth,  molded,    16'. 


UNITED  STATES   NAA  Y    YARD 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CA45  Wichita,  L.B.P.  600,  beam  61' 
9  %",  depth  molded  at  side  to  main  deck 
amidships  42'0  3/8",  draft  correspond- 
ing to  normal  displacement  21'10"; 
standard  displacement  10,000;  estimat- 
ed completion  January  1,  1938. 

Order  placed  for  DD404,  1500  ton 
destroyer;  no  dates  set. 


UNITED  STATES   NAVY   YARD 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

55185  Snapper,  submarine;  keel  laid 
July  23,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  26', 
loaded  draft  15'7";  date  of  completion 
March   1,   1938. 

55186  .Stingray,  submarine;  keel  laid 
October  1,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  26', 
loaded  draft  15'7";  date  of  completion 
June  1,  1938. 

55191,  Sculijin,  submarine;  contract 
period  started  December  1,  19  36;  L.B. 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'8". 

55192,  Squalus,  submarine;  contract 
period  started  December  1.  1936;  L.B. 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'8". 


Tuna  Clipper 


Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  at 
Houghton,  Washington,  are  building 
a  120  foot  steel  hull  tuna  clipper  for 
Southern  California  interests.  Thi.s 
vessel  will  be  propelled  by  a  600 
shaft  horsepower  Enterprise  diesel 
engine,  and  will  be  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  refrigerating  machin- 
ery for  maintaining  a  correct  tem- 
perature in  the  fish  holds.  The  prin- 
cipal item  of  interest  in  the  contract 
is  the  fact  that  steel  will  be  used  in- 
stead of  timber  for  the  hull.  She  will 
be  delivered  in  September  of  thi^ 
year.  If  this  vessel  proves  to  be  the 
success  which  her  owners  and  build- 
ers anticipate,  she  will  set  a  fashion 
for  a  long  line  of  tuna  clippers. 


A  Knockdown 


Gold  Dredge 


The  Ingalls  Iron  Works  Company, 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  have  re- 
cently received  a  contract  to  build 
a  gold  dredge  with  a  hull  120  feet 
long,  6'5  feet  beam,  and  9  feet  9 
inches  depth.  This  dredge  will  have 
a  capacity  for  800  tons.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  the  latest  machinery 
for  handling  gravel  and  silt.  Assem- 
bled and  tested  at  the  works,  it  will 
then  be  knocked  down  for  export  to 
South  America  for  the  South  Ameri- 
can Gold  and  Platinum  Company. 
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Observations  %Z  Crow's  Nest 


"NAMES  AND  NEWS' 


BERNARD  De  ROCHIE,  LOOK-OUT  MAN 


Shell  Official 

Advanced 

I.  N.  Titland  has  been  appointed 
to  an  important  post  in  the  Shell  Oil 
Company's  merchandising  system. 

Formerly  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Oakland  division,  Mr.  Titland  has 
been  brought  into  the  Home  Office 
at  San  Francisco  as  Lubricating  Oil 
Department  Head.  This  elevation  is 
part  of  a  far-reaching  re-alignment 
of  Shell  sales  executives  in  which 
eleven  of  the  company's  key  market- 
ing men  have  been  assigned  new  po- 
sitions of  re-^^ponsibility. 

Mr.  Titland  has  had  long  and  va- 
ried experience  in  the  steamship 
business.  His  "sea-going"  connec- 
tions include  service  with  Alaska 
Steamship  Company,  Garland  Steam- 
ship Company,  and  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board.  He  joined  up  with  Shell 
as  a  salesman  in  Tacoma  back  in 
1919  and  over  a  series  of  promotions 
has  held  lubricating  sales  positions 
in  Portland,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  more  recently  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  Titland  brings  to  his  executive 
post  a  fine  background  of  specializ- 
ed experience  and  training  and  his 
countless  friends  in  Coast  transpor- 
tation circles  will  wish  him  well. 


Cap 


t.  Trout  New 
P.P.L.  Superintendent 

Kenneth   D.   Dawson,   on   the   day 

he  assumed  his  new  position  as  vice- 
president  and  Pacific  Coast  manager 
of  the  Panama  Pacific  Line  and 
other  International  Mercantile  Mar- 
ine interests  at  San  Francisco,  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Captain 
Vance  Trout,  port  captain  of  the 
States  Steamship  Company  for  six 
years,  to  the  position  of  superinten- 
dent of  operations  for  the  Panama 
Pacific  Line. 

Captain    Trout    was    one    of    the 
mainstays  of  Dawson's  States  Steam- 
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ship  Company  and  Atlantic-Pacific 
Steamship  Company  organizations  at 
Portland,  and  his  advancement  to 
the  San  Francisco  position  was  ap- 
plauded by  his   Portland  friends. 

When  he  won  his  master's  papers 
in  1923  and  took  command  of  the 
war-time  steamer  Bearport,  he  was 
only  26  years  old,  one  of  the  young- 
est Americans  holding  a  command  at 
sea.  At  the  age  of  39,  still  a  young 
man,  he  takes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant shore  commands  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


Victor  Aids  Golden 

Gate  Bridge  Dedication 

Climax  of  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
Dedication  Ceremonies  was  the  cut- 
ting of  the  chain  that  removed  the 
last  water  barrier  to  an  all-wheel 
highway  from  the  Canadian  to  the 
Mexican  border.  May  28,  1937,  thus 
became  an  historic  date  in  the  uni- 
fication of  Pacific  Coast  interests. 
Arrangements  for  the  cutting  of  the 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  links  in  the 
symbolic  chain  were  perfected  by  of- 
ficials of  Victor  Equipment  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco,  which  pro- 
vided many  of  the  electric  and  gas 
welding  devices  and  supplies  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  giant  span. 

Participating  in  the  ceremonies, 
left  to  right:  E.  L.  Mathy,  first  vice- 
president  Victor  Equipment  Com- 
pany; William  P.  Filmer,  president 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  Highway 
District;  Mayor  Angelo  J.  Rossi  of 
San  Francisco;  Frank  P.  Doyle,  trea- 
surer of  Redwood  Empire  Associa- 
tion and  a  director  of  the  Golden 
Gate  district,  one  of  the  original  pro- 
ponents of  the  project;  and  E.  A. 
Daniels,  sales  manager  welding  di- 
vision Victor  Equipment  Company. 
The  three  torches,  gold  plated,  were 
presented  by  the  manufacturers  to 
the  officials  who  wielded  them  at  the 
dedication. 
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Propeller  Club  of  California 

Observes  Maritime  Day 


Meeting  jointly  with  the  Foreign 
Trade  Association,  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Commercial  Club,  members  and 
guests  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia observed  National  Maritime 
Day  on  Friday,  May  21st,  at  a  lun- 
cheon held  in  the  main  dining  room 
of  the  Commercial  Club.  The  large 
room  was  filled  to  overflowing  by 
maritime  men  and  others  allied  with 
merchant  marine  affairs. 

President  Edward  Harms  gave  the 
introductory  address.  He  spoke  of 
our  heritage  of  the  sea,  tracing  the 
course  of  the  merchant  marine  and 
its  place  in  the  nation's  prosperity. 
Speaking  of  our  former  triumphant 
days  in  the  world's  commercial  rela- 
tions. President  Harms  gave  an  opti- 
mistic prophecy  of  the  re-awakening 
of  public  interest  which  will  bring 
a  rejuvenated  American  merchant 
marine  to  safeguard  our  commerce 
and  to  protect  our  naval  efficiency. 
Harms  in  turn  introduced  Charles  L. 
Wheeler,  executive  vice-president  of 
McCormick  Steamship  Company, 
who  gave  one  of  the  two  main  ad- 
dresses of  the  day. 

"The  United  States  needs  a  home- 
owned  transportation  system,"  stat- 
ed Wheeler. "This  is  the  fundamental 
fact  which  must  be  impressed  on  the 
public.  Remember  that  Prosperity 
is  assured  when  our  foreign  trade 
exceeds  five  billion  dollars.  The 
world  trade  in  the  1920's  was  80  bil- 
lion. During  the  depression  years  the 
figure  dropped  to  a  low  of  20  bil- 
lion. Now  we're  back  to  40  billion 
— the  half-way  mark. 

"Our  share  of  this  world  trade  is 
now  4y2  billion.  Five  billion  means 
prosperity  for  manufacturer,  farmer 
and  citizen.  We  must  keep  our  fields 
and  factories  busy!" 

On  the  status  of  American  ship- 
building Speaker  Wheeler  pointed 
out  that  present-day  construction 
amounts  to  150,000  tons,  mostly  tank- 
ers. The  necessity  for  new  tonnage  is 
urgent.  Our  war-built  fleet  is  now 
worn  out. 


Captain   John    A.    Rumsey    of    Standard    Oil 

Company    of    California,    chairman    of    May 

meeting.    Marine    Section,     National    Safety 

Council. 


Facing  the  problems  of  rehabili- 
tation, maritime  labor  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  its  responsibility,  ob- 
served the  speaker.  "A  national  pol- 
icy is  needed  and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  a  sound  program  will  be 
laid  out  by  the  new  Maritime  Com- 
mission." 

Charles  Wheeler's  address  was 
particularly  well  planned  not  only 
for  the  marine-minded  who  compris- 
ed the  audience  in  attendance,  but 
for  the  general  public  who  listened 
to  the  broadcast  of  the  program  over 
NBC. 

Almon  E.  Roth,  president  of  the 
Pacific  American  Shipowners  Asso- 
ciation, was  next  introduced.  An  ab- 
stract of  his  speech  appears  in  this 
edition  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 

•  New  Members 

Captain  William  Fisher. 
Fred  Doelker. 
Fred  Adams. 
George  Eggers. 
W.  C.  Quayle. 


Marine  Safety  Dinner 

Some  eighty  Pacific  Coast  marine 
safety  men  and  their  friends  assem- 
bled at  dinner  in  the  Engineers  Club, 
San  Francisco,  for  a  stated  meeting 
of  the  Marine  Section  of  the  Nation- 
al Safety  Council.  In  the  absence  of 
Albert  0.  Pegg,  superintending  en- 
gineer of  the  Marine  Department  of 
the  Union  Oil  Company  and  chair- 
man of  the  Pacific  Coast  Division  of 
M.  S.  N.  S.  C,  the  meeting  was  call- 
ed to  order  by  Captain  Henry  Black- 
stone,  who,  after  some  good  natured 
chaff  on  the  alibis  of  absent  chair- 
men and  vice  chairmen,  turned  pro- 
ceedings over  to  Capt.  G.  A.  Rumsey 
as  chairman  of  the  evening.  Captain 
Rumsey  introduced  executive  officer 
George  Barclay,  of  the  California 
State,  who  entertained  the  meeting 
at  length  with  discourse  and  pic- 
tures of  the  California  Nautical 
School  and  their  recent  cruise  to  the 
South  Seas.  This  was  followed  by  a 
very  informative  address  from  Carl 
Fry,  chief  engineer  of  the  California 
Industrial  Accident  Commission, 
stressing  the  values  of  accident  pre- 
vention work. 


Xzit  Locates 


S.  F.  Factory 


Howell  H.  Ware,  managing  direc- 
tor of  XZIT  Pacific  Company,  is  cur- 
rently announcing  to  the  marine  and 
industrial  trades  the  location  of  a 
factory  site  at  779  Bryant  Street  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  new  manufacturing  set-up  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  firm's  grow- 
ing business  in  the  Bay  area.  XZIT, 
fire  scale  and  soot  eradicator,  will 
now  be  available  for  quick  delivery 
to  steamship  companies  headquar- 
tered locally. 

Production  manager  at  the  San 
Francisco  plant  is  Joe  Baseband, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  Los  An- 
geles factory.  Sales  and  service 
manager  is  M.  A.  ("Morry")  Le- 
doux. 

George  E.  Swett  &  Co.,  Engineers, 
at  58  Main  Street,  are  the  marine 
sales  agency  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area.  W.  H.  Rudy  continues  in 
charge  of  the  XZIT  Company's  inter- 
ests in  Los  Angeles. 
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9  R.  T.  Strong  Appointed 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  announces 
the  appointment  of  Ronald  T.  Strong 
as  Pacific  Coast  Transportation 
Manager,  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco,  to  fill  the  position  left 
vacant  by  the  untimely  death  of  Mr. 
Karl  A.  Simmon.  Mr.  Strang's  aj)- 
pointment  became  effective  April  20; 
however,  he  did  not  take  over  his 
duties  in  San  Francisco  until  May  3. 

After  Mr.  Strong's  graduation  from 
the  University  of  California,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Portland  Railway 
Light  and  Power  Company  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  in  the  capacity  of 
Transportation  Engineer.  This  was 
followed  by  two  years  service  with 
the  United  States  Navy,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  which  he  became  a  part 
of  the  Westinghouse  Company.  He 
has  been  Transportation  Group 
Leader  of  the  Seattle  Office  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  steam  rail- 
road electrification,  light  traction, 
and  marine  work. 

Mr.  Strong  is  an  active  member  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserve, 
with  the  rank  of  Lieut.  Commander. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  First  Bat- 
talion, Fleet  Naval  Reserve,  in  Seat- 
tle. He  has  contributed  to  the  United 
States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings, 
and  his  essay,  "Pressures  Against 
Peace"  won  second  prize  in  their 
1935  Prize  Contest. 

•  E.  V.  Winter  Removal 

Eugene  V.  Winter  Co.,  engineers, 
have  moved  their  offices  to  19  Main 
Street,  San  Francisco,  where  the 
same  telephone  number  will  be  main- 
tained—DOuglas  2714.  Mr.  Winter 
and  his  associates  are  prepared  to 
give  expert  service  to  users  of  steam 
and  diesel  power  plants. 

•  Wedding  Bells 

A  complete  surprise  to  many 
friends  of  Fred  A.  Hooper,  district 
manager  of  American  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company  in  Los  Angeles, 
came  with  the  announcement  of  his 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Lelia  Bright.  After 
the  wedding  the  couple  left  for  Del 
Monte,  where  they  spent  a  short 
honeymoon  before  returning  to  Los 
Angeles,  in  which  city  they  will  make 
their  residence. 


Merchant  Marine  Officers  Club  Progresses 


After  nearly  five  months  of  organi- 
zation, the  Merchant  Marine  Offi- 
cers' Club  has  been  successfully 
launched. 

Headquarters  have  been  establish- 
ed at  23  California  Street  in  San 
Francisco.  The  entire  mezzanine 
floor  of  this  building  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  club-room  which  every 
licensed  officer  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  is  very  welcome  to 
make  his  headquarters  while  in  San 
Francisco.  This  location  is  only  a 
short  walk  from   the  waterfront. 

Comfortable  lounge  chairs,  a  se- 
lection of  various  marine  magazines 
and  other  publications,  a  radio,  card 
tables,  and  chairs  and  tables  are  all 
there  for  the  convenience  of  the 
members  and  their  guests.  Excellent 
lunches  are  served  every  day  right 
in  the  club-room  at  very  low  prices. 


Refreshments  mixed  by  old-time  ex- 
pel ts  are  also  served  in  the  club- 
room. 

The  above  photograph  shows  a 
cozy  corner  in  the  Club,  where 
members  are  enjoying  their  leis- 
ure hours  meeting  their  fellow  offi- 
cers and  entertaining  their  friends. 

"Mine  host"  in  these  relaxing  sur- 
roundings is  Club  Manager  Bill  Don. 
who  personally  watches  out  for  the 
comfort  of  members  and  their  guests. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are  invit- 
ing all  licensed  officers  to  join  and 
make  the  M.  M.  O.  C.  their  headquar- 
ters while  in  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Membership  is  now  available 
for  $12.00  per  year,  and  applications 
may  be  had  upon  request  directed  to 
the  Secretary,  Merchant  Marine  Of- 
ficers' Club,  23  California  Street,  in 
San  Francisco. 


lOLR  W.MLRIRONT  WINNERS! 
Port  fo  starb'd:  George  Lacy;  John  Pruner.  Purchasing  Agent  of  American- 
Hawaiian  S.  S.  Company;  Les  Moody.  American  wire  rope  authority;  and 
Irv-.  Reed,  skipper  of  Pacific  Coast  Rubber  Company.  This  fearless  Embar- 
cadero  foursome  won  as  many  prizes  when  the  P.A.'s  convened  at  California 
Club.  San  Francisco.  Irv  Reed  says  Les  and  John  and  George  are  steadiness 
personified.  The  Propeller  Club  handicapping  committee  should  watch  this 
frolicsome  quartet. 


JUNE,     1937 
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Pacific  Marine  Personalities 


Closing  of  the  San  Diego  office 
of  the  Panama  Pacific  Line  brought 
about  several  changes,  which  were 
recently  announced  by  Hugh  Middle- 
ton,  general  freight  agent. 

W.  K.  Sempey,  former  manager  in 
that  city,  was  transferred  to  Los  An- 
geles as  assistant  general  freight 
agent;  and  Guy  Yates  was  brought 
there  in  the  capacity  of  claim  agent 
with  headquarters  at  the  port,  suc- 
ceeding J.  E.  Boggeln,  the  latter  be- 
coming operating  agent  at  the  har- 
bor. 


Visitors  to  Los  Angeles  the  early 
part  of  last  month,  who  left  San 
Francisco  to  represent  the  oil  com- 
mittee of  the  Pacific  Westbound  Con- 
ference, were  F.  F.  Allen,  assistant 
traffic  manager  of  Oceanic  &  Orien- 
tal Navigation  Company,  and  A.  L. 
Wise,  manager  of  Oriental  services 
of  General  Steamship  Corporation. 
The  oil  committee  met  with  Los  An- 
geles exporters  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  the  club  rooms  of  the  Trans- 
portation Club.  The  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  Clarence  Yenney, 
assistant  district  manager  of  Gen- 
eral Steamship  in  Los  Angeles  and 
sub-chairman   of  the  conference. 


George  Littlejohn's  second  child  is 
causing  quite  a  stir  in  the  office  of 
the  Grace  Line,  where  Littlejohn 
handles  some  of  the  problems  hav- 
ing to  do  with  claims,  revenue  fig- 
ures, and  so  forth.  Littlejohn  arrived 
on  May  8  with  the  glad  tidings  that 
he  was  again  a  father — this  time  of 
a  7^i;-pound  son.  Another  prospective 
Grace  Line  executive! 


A  recent  arrival  in  Los  Angeles 
was  Masatomo  Inouye,  the  new  Unit- 
ed States  manager  for  O.S.K.  Line,  on 
his  way  to  New  York  for  the  as- 
sumption of  his  new  duties.  He  had 
been  stationed  in  the  Shanghai  of- 
fice since  1933,  previously  being  sub- 
manager  in  the  New  York  office  for 
a  period  of  ten  years. 


Harold  C.  Smith,  district  manager 
of  Williams,  Dimond  &  Company,  re- 
cently attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Trans-Pacific  Passenger  Con- 
ference at  Del  Monte.  He  represent- 
ed the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Line, 
for  which  his  company  is  agent. 


Rear  Admiral  H.  L  Cone,  U.S.N., 
retired,  was  recently  elected  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Moore  &  McCormack  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York.  The  company  oper- 
ates the  American  Scantic  Line,  Inc., 
running  to  Northern  Europe,  as  well 
as  a  fleet  in  the  coastal  and  inter- 
coastal  trade.  It  is,  incidentally,  the 
oldest  established  American  company 
in  the  South  American  trade,  and  is 
the  United  States  agent  for  the  ship- 
ping activities  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  his 
new  post,  the  chairman  will  be  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  expan- 
sion of  these  various  interests. 

Admiral  Cone  has  had  a  career  of 
great  responsibility.  In  1909  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering  of  the  Navy  Department 
at  Washington,  after  which  he  was 
marine  superintendent  of  the  Panama 
Canal  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War,  in  which  he  was  very  ac- 
tive. After  retirement  in  1922  be- 
cause of  wounds  suffered  while  on  a 
torpedoed  ship,  he  became  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Steamship  Line  in  New  York, 
later  being  appointed  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  by 
President  Coolidge.  In  1935  he  re- 
signed from  the  post  of  chairman 
of  the  advisory  committee  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  Admiral  Cone 
is  the  fourth  United  States  Naval 
Academy  graduate  to  join  Moore  & 
McCormack  as  an  executive. 


•  Tubbs  and  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 

Timed  with  the  four-day  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  of  the  world's  lar- 
gest suspension  bridge  a  very  novel 
mailing-piece  was  directed  to  the 
trade  by  Tubbs  Cordage  Company. 

Planned  as  a  souvenir,  the  mes- 
sage was  devoted  to  the  now  famous 
life-saving  net  manufactured  from 
Tubbs  rope.  Attached  to  the  mailing 
card  appeared  a  specimen  represent- 
ing the  actual  principle  of  construc- 
tion with  the  newly  devi-ed  LS  Met- 
al Rope  Clamps.  A  photographic  re- 
duction of  a  small  section  of  the  net 
showing  the  6  inch  x  6  inch  mesh 
was  also  displayed.  A  description  of 
the  net  set  forth  facts  and  figures  of 
its  magnitude  ...  an  area  of  121 
feet  by  6500  feet,  requiring  S^-i  mil- 
lion feet  of  fire-procf  rope. 


THEY   SAW   THE   BRIDGE 

On  the  "fiesta  cruise"  of  the  S.S.  Virginia  or 
May  31,  when  600  San  Franciscans  were  guest- 
of  the  Panama  Pacific  Line  on  a  trip  under  thi 
Golden  Gate  bridge  and  around  San  Franciscc 
Bay.  Photo  shows  from  left  to  right:  Leo.  E 
Archer,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  of  the  line 
Capt.  Geo.  V.  Richardson,  Commander  of  th< 
liner;  and  Kenneth  D.  Dawson,  recently  appoint- 
ed Vice-President  of  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Co.  in  charge  of  Pacific  Coasi 
activities  of  the  United  States  Lines,  Panama 
Pacific   Line    and   their  associated    services. 

As  assistant  to  Chairman  Ken- 
nedy, S.  Duvall  Schell,  for  18  years 
associated  with  government  shipping 
agencies  in  various  capacities,  will 
remain  with  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, it  was  announced  recently. 
Schell  was  acting  director  of  the 
Commission's  Division  of  Transpor- 
tation. He  had  sent  in  his  resigna-  ; 
tion,  but  accepted  the  new  appoint- 
ment at  the  request  of  the  chairman. 


Announcement  was  recently  made 
of  the  succession  of  Alfred  Johnson, 
veteran  San  Pedro  shipping  figure, 
to  the  post  of  district  manager  of 
the  C.  J.  Hendry  Company,  ship 
chandlers,  after  the  resignation  of 
William  Maggie.  He  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  company  since  the 
World  War,  learning  the  shipping 
business  as  a  boy  in  San  Pedro.  His 
old  post  of  assistant  manager  in  that 
area  will  be  filled  by  John  Logan, 
Jr.,  also  a  native  of  San  Pedro.  Mag- 
gio  is  now  en  route  to  Italy. 
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GINEERING 
lADQUARTERS 


tSsh^"^^^ 


ARREN 

ig  You  "AIo^^^mW 
ER  PUMPING  COSTS 


I  na-rooin  economy  isn't  easily  achieved.  But  it 
ickly  ruined  by  a  few  power-hungry  pumps  that 
I  trad  "old  faithfuls" — and  therefore  escape  hav- 
I  staam  consumption  and  maintenance  records 
H.d. 

i'ti  Centrifugal  and  Reciprocating  Pumps  bring 
Msida"  bed-rock  pumping  costs.  They  are  built 
I  i  Mrvica^hava  ovarslie  parts  that  resist  the 
\  >»t  ,  .  .  liberal  clearances  that  maintain  original 
*  I  year  after  year. 

Navy  uses  Warren   Pumps.  So  does  the  Coast 

I  Dollar  Line,  the  United  Fruit  Line,  the  Matson 

•I  Export    Steamship    Company    and    many    other 

liters.  For  every  pumping  service  from  ice  water 

b  feed,    call    on    Warren's    Pacific    representative, 


GEORGE  E.  SWETT  &  COMPANY 
S8  Main  Street,  San   Francisco 


REN  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

'        INCORPORATED 

EN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Sales  and  Service 

FOR 

CONSOLIDATED  ASHCROFT 

HANCOCK  CO.,  INC. 

Corisolidafed  Safety  Valves,  Ashcroft 
Duragauges,  Hancock  Valves,  Amer- 
ican Temperature    instruments. 

CARRIER-BRUNSWICK 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 

Refrigeration    and    Air    Conditioning 

Equipment. 

V^ARREN  STEAM  PUMP  CO.,  INC. 
Centrifugal  and  Steam  Pumps  for  All 


FISHER  GOVERNOR  CO. 

Reducing  Valves,  Pump  Governors  and 
Control  Specialties. 

MARKEY  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 
Deck  Machinery,  Steering  Gears 

DORAN  COMPANY 

Air   Whistles,    Acid    Resisting    Valves 
and  Fittings. 

KINGSBURY  MACHINE  WORKS.  INC. 
Thrust  and  Journal  Bearings. 

ILG  ELECTRIC  VENTILATING  CO. 
Blov/ers,  Fans,  Unit  Heaters 

YORKSHIRE  COPPER  WORKS.  LTD. 
"Yorcalbro"    Aluminum    Bronze    Con- 
denser Tubes 

DIAMOND  POWER  SPECIALTY  CO. 
"Diamond"  Soot  Blowers,  Gauge 
Glasses,   Smoke   Indicators 

XZIT  PACIFIC  CO. 

"XZIT"  Soot  and  Fire-Scale   Remover 

CUNO  ENGINEERING  CORP. 
"AUTO-KLEAN"  Mechanically 
Cleaned  Filters 

DAVIS  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

Paracoil  Water  Heaters.  Evaporators, 
Heat  Exchangers 


The 

Allan  Cunningham 

Line 

Winches, 

W  indl  asses, 

Steering  Gears, 

Etc. 


Cunningham  Patented 
Silent  Cargo  Winch  — 
on  some  of  the  finest 
liners — steam  or  electric. 


Manufactured  by 

Markey  Machinery  Co.,  Inc. 


SEATTLE 


Marine  Auxiliary  Machinery 


Geo.  E.  Swett  &  Co.,  En^neer^ 

58MainStreet  Sart'^nxiKd/Mxr  Pkmfi Sutter 8600 


Bilge  Club  News 

J.  J.  Murray,  marine  superinten- 
dent at  Los  Angeles  harbor  for  the 
Associated  Oil  Co.,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Bilge  Club  for  the 
1937-38  fiscal  year.  He  succeeds 
Thomas  B.  Forster,  Superintendent 
of  the  San  Pedro  works  for  the  Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding  Corp. 

Murray's  election  occurred  on  the 
evening  of  May  4,  when  the  Bilge 
Club  held  its  annual  business  meet- 
ing and  dinner  at  the  California 
Yacht  Club  in  Wilmington.  Elected 
to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors 
with  Murray  were  J.  W.  Malseed  and 
Forster,  past  chairmen ;  Alfred  W. 
Johnson,  A.  0.  Pegg,  George  Suther- 
land and  Arthur  Woll. 


The  Bilge  Club's  annual  golf  tour- 
nament and  barbecue  will  be  held  on 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  June 
26  at  the  Palos  Verdes  Golf  Club.  W. 
H.  Wickersham,  veteran  San  Pedro 
custom  house  broker,  has  again  been 
named  general  chairman  of  the 
event.  He  will  be  assisted  by  a  large 
committee. 


New  Pilot 

Owing  to  the  recent  resignation 
of  Milton  Thwing,  veteran  San  Fran- 
cisco bar  pilot,  because  of  ill-health, 
Charles  F.  White  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  White  was  formerly  first 
officer  and  skipper  of  the  Yale  un- 
til that  ship  was  taken  out  of  ser- 
vice some  years  ago,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  harbor  master  at 
Long  Beach. 


Vacat 


ion 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Roger   D.   Lapham 

have  made  plans  to  leave  on  a  de- 
ferred vacation  embracing  the 
Orient  and  South  Seas.  They  plan  to 
visit  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines, 
Java,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
and  to  be  gone  till  September.  Mr. 
Lapham  is  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company. 
The  trip  will  be  strictly  for  pleasure. 


Necrology 

J.  B.  Waterman,  Chairman  of  the 
Board   of  the  Waterman   Steamship 


DECORATED  FOR  MARINE  SAFETY  WORK 

Charles  J.  Pannill,  President  of  the  Radiomarine  Corporation  of  America,  a  Fellow  in 
the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers,  was  awarded  the  medal  of  Chevalier  dc  I'Ordre  de  Leopold  by  H.  M. 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  in  an  informal  ceremony  in  the  RCA  Building  on  May  13. 
The  decoration  was  presented  by  Henry  Mali,  the  Belgian  Consul.  The  award  was  made 
by  decree  of  King  Leopold  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Pannill's  long  continued  activities  in  the 
promotion  of  efficient  radio  communication  at  sea. 


Corporation,  operators  of  one  of  the 
largest  fleets  of  steamships  on  the 
Gulf  Coast,  died  in  Mobile  recently 
at  the  age  of  72  years. 


Ancil  Foster  Haines,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the 
American  Mail  Line  and  Pacific 
Steamship  Lines  in  Seattle,  passed 
away  in  that  city  on  May  9  at  the 
age  of  66. 

Mr.  Haines  was  widely  known  in 
Pacific  Coast  shipping  circles,  first 
coming  here  some  forty  years  ago 
as  an  employe  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany. Soon,  however,  he  became  as- 
sociated with  shipping  interests,  fol- 
lowing that  industry  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Dodwell  &  Co.  claimed  his 
services  when  Mr.  Haines  entered 
the  field;  then,  in  1916,  he  joined 
the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  Pacific-Alaska  Transpor- 
tation Company  when  those  two 
companies  merged,  and  he  eventually 
assumed  the  post  of  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  first-mentioned. 

It  was  Mr.  Haines  who  thought  of 
organizing  the  American  Mail  Line 
somewhere  about  1922,  of  which  com- 
pany he  was  made  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  and  to  which 
he  devoted  practically  all  his  efforts 
during  the  past  ten  years  or  so. 


Ancil  Foster  Haines 


Ten  children  survive;  Mrs.  Haim 
passed  away  two  or  three  month 
ago. 


After  a  long  number  of  years  ii 
the  shipping  industry.  Captain  F.  B 
Zaddart  passed  away  at  his  home  ii 
Oakland  on  April  23  at  an  advancec 
age.  He  had  been  connected  with  tht 
Pacific  Coast  coastwise  trade  am 
was  well  known  in  local  circles.  Fo; 
many  years  Captain  Zaddart  was  ii 
command  of  steamers  operated  in  thi 
coastwise  trade  by  J.  R.  Hanify  i 
Co.,  his  last  command  being  th' 
steamer  Santa  Barbara. 
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A  Modern 

Suction  Dredge 

(Continued  from  Page  40) 

All  elaborate  salt  water  piping  system  seivcd  by  a 
Nash  EiiKineeririK  Company  high  pressure  pump  and 
with  suitable  hydrant  and  hose  reel  outlets,  guards 
against  all  general  fires.  In  machinery  spaces  the 
carbon  dioxide  system  furnished  by  Walter  Kidde  and 
Company  is  installed  for  practically  instantaneous  fire 
smothering. 

For  use  when  the  Pacific  is  on  station  a  24  foot 
motorboat  is  provided.  This  boat  stows  on  deck  when 
the  dredge  is  transferring  between  stations  at  sea  and 
will  be  hong  on  one  pair  of  the  lifeboat  davits  when 
the  dredge  is  at  work  on  a  location. 

Much  time  and  study  have  been  devoted  to  incorpor- 
ating in  this  design  all  of  the  experience  gained  in 
many  years  of  dredging  Pacific  Coast  bar  channels. 

The  Pacific  should  make  a  good  record  in  safety 
and  efficiency  in  this  most  difficult  and  most  dangerous 
dredging  service.  The  design  and  construction  of  the 
dredge  Pacific  is  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  John 
J.  Kingman  and  Col.  T.  M.  Robins,  Division  Engineers 
of  the  two  Pacific  Coast  Division  Offices  of  the  U.  S. 
Engineer  Department,  and  Lieut.-Col.  J.  A.  Dorst,  Dis- 
trict Engineer  of  the  San  Francisco  District,  is  the 
contracting  officer.  Principal  Engineer  F.  C.  Schef- 
fauer  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  work,  assisted  by  Senior 
Engineer  H.  D.  G.  Baxter  and  Associate  Naval  Archi- 
tect H.  A.  Lennon. 


Trade  Literature 

Electric  CO...  Meters,  catalog  3005  of  the  Brown  In- 
strument Company,  is  a  handsome  black,  red  and  silver 
booklet  of  25  pages  describing  electric  meters  for  indi- 
cating and  recording  C.  0.,.  percentages,  and  flue  gas 
temperature  recorders. 

The  text  explains  how  waste  occurs  in  combustion. 
and  how  C.  0..  percentage  meters  can  be  used  to  indi- 
cate the  best  method  for  eliminating  a  large  proportion 
of  this  waste.  A  double  page  spread  in  colors  at  the 
center  of  the  book  illustrates  the  operating  principle 
of  the  meters  and  the  passage  of  the  flue  gas  samples 
through  the  various  units. 

This  booklet  may  be  obtained  free  on  application  to 
Pacific  Marine  Review. 

Winton  Power.  A  beautiful  booklet  in  blue,  buff, 
white  and  black,  illustrating  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant applications  of  the  Winton  diesel  as  a  prime 
mover  in  industry  and  in  land  and  marine  transporta- 
tion. 

Westinghouse  Builder  of  Marine  Equipment.  A  beau- 
tiful white,  black,  green,  blue,  and  red  brochure  telling 
the  achievements  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  in  building,  installing  and 
servicing  marine  power  plants  of  the  geared  steam 
turbine  type. 


Largest  and  Most  Modern 

The  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  is  building 
for  the  United  States  Governnr>«nt  the  largest  and 
nnost    modern    sea-qoinq    hopper    dredqe    ever    built. 

U.  S.  Dredse  Pacific 

In  order  to  live  up  to  tne  government's  e«actinq  specifications 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  selected  the  Universal 
Rubber  Corporation  to  supply  the  rubber  gaskets,  rubber  seals, 
rubber  covered  balls  and  rubber  rings  for  the  ball  joints  of 
the  dragpipes. 

The  Universal  Rubber  Corporation  has  had  years  of 
experience  in  processing  rubber  for  marine  service. 
Hose.  Packing.  Gaskets,  etc.  manufactured  by  Universal 
Rubber     Corporation     excel     in     quality     and     service. 


Write  or  Telephone   and   our  representative 
will  be  at  your  door 


UNIVERSAL  RUBBER  CORPORATION 

938-958  Harrison  St.  Phone  DOugUs  8258 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


REMLER 

Marine   Emergency 
Loudspeaker  Systems 

Render  equipment  is  designed  and  built  in  accordance 
with  regulations  specified  by  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation.  It  is  the  result  of  two 
years  of  intensive  research  backed  by  marine  exper- 
ience dating  to  1918. 

The  Remler  Company,  organized  in  that  year  to  build 
and  install  ship  wireless,  has  been  continuously  in  bus- 
iness under  the  same  management  for  twenty  years. 
Systems  now  being  installed  on  the  U.S.  Army 
transf>orts  St.   Mihiel  and  U.  S.   Grant. 

Inquiries  Invited 

MARIN  i;     DIVISION 

Remler  Company,   Limited 

I9th  at   BRYANT   ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO.   CALIF. 

R'MLER  — THE  RADIO  FIRM  AS  OLD  AS  RADIO 
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Str.    Munami,    McCormick    Lines,    After    16    months    m    the    water, 

there    was    still    a    good,    tough,    elastic    film    of    PABCO    ANTl- 

FOULING  PAINT  over  the  entire   bottom. 

PABCO    MARIHE 
PRODUCTS 

3§arine  Paints 

Anti-Corrosive,  An+i-Fouling  Copper  Paints 
Battleship  Linoleums       Mastipave  Flooring 


THE 


Paraffine  Companies, 


INC. 


SAN   FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 

OAKLAND  •  PORTLAND  •  SEATTLE 


Q-Lo 


The  Perfect  Piston  Iron 

No  Blow  Holes,  No  Waste  and  Machines  Easily. 

294  Sizes  in  Stock. 

Ask  for  our  stock  list. 


PRESSURE 

REDUCING  VALVES 

PUMP     GOVERNORS 

TEMPERATURE 

REGULATORS 

SELF  CLEANING 

STRAINERS 


TYFON 

MARK 

WHISTLES 
SIGNALS 


LESLIE  CO..   FOUNDERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

LYNDHURST,  N.  J. 


John   H.   Marvin  Co. 

lOlt    First    Ave.    So. 

Seattle 


Llewellyn    Supply    Co. 

660   So.    Serrano   Ave. 

Los   Angeles 


Llewellyn  Supply  Co. 

245   Fries  St. 

Wilmington,  Calif. 


>^i!S        BRONZE    ■ 


CENTRIFUGALLY  CAST 


BRASS    -    MONEL 
TAIL  SHAFT  LINERS 
PUMP  LINERS  -  BUSHINGS 


SANDUSKY  FOUNDRY 
&  MACHINE  CO. 


CORDES  BROS. 

200  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Peace  in 


Maritime  Industry 


(Continued  from  Page  23) 

worked  between  8:00  a.m.  and  5:00  pm.,  with  the  result 
that  a  man  who  goes  to  work  at  3:00  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  works  two  hours  on  straight  time,  and  there- 
after works  at  the  overtime  rate. 

•  Seamen's  Wages. 

A  comparison  of  wages  paid  American  seamen  with 
wages  paid  on  English  and  Japanese  ships,  two  of 
our  principal  competitors,  is  very  illuminating: 

Able-bodied  seamen  on  American  offshore  vessels  re- 
ceive $72.50  per  month  and  found;  English  seamen  of 
same  class,  $40.00  per  month;  Japanese  seamen  of  same 
class,   $16.00  per  month. 

Boatswains  on  American  ships,  $100.00  per  month; 
English  boatswains,  $47.00;  Japanese,  $21.00. 

First  mates  on  American  ships  receive  from  $180.00 
to  $210.00,  depending  on  the  class  of  ship;  English, 
$102.00   per  month;    Japanese,  $39.00   per   month. 

Chief  engineers  on  American  ships  receive  from 
$265.00  to  $390.00  per  month;  English,  $184.00;  and 
Japanese,   $60.00. 

•  Difficulties  Facing  the  Future. 

There  are  many  difficult  questions  yet  to  be  settled 
and  much  ill-will  and  distrust  to  be  overcome  before 
these  questions  can  be  settled  on  their  merits.  For 
example,  if  the  agreement  on  sling  loads  is  not  ratified, 
and  if  the  I.L.A.  continues  its  program  of  reducing 
sling  loads  through  job  action  in  an  effort  to  arbitrar- 
ily increase  employment  by  reducing  man-hour  pro- 
duction, we  certainly  are  in  for  more  trouble. 

It  has  been  the  longshoremen's  contention  that  the 
maximum  load  to  be  carried  in  a  sling  must  be 
limited  in  order  to  prevent  speed-up  methods  by  the 
employers.  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
contended  that  the  unions,  through  job  action  and  re- 
fusal to  handle  reasonable  loads,  have  reduced  the  pro- 
duction per  man-hour  to  an  unreasonable  point.  The 
so-called  speed-up  system  apparently  now  is  working 
in  reverse  English,  and  has  become  a  slow-down  sys- 
tem. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Yale  Review,  Paul  Eliel 
stated  that,  according  to  a  study  by  certified  public 
accountants,  the  efficiency  of  longshore  labor  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  measured  in  terms  of  tons  per  man- 
hour,  decreased  more  than  33  per  cent  between  1933 
and  1936.  This  means  that  it  now  takes  three  long- 
shoremen to  do  the  work  which  two  men  did  in  1933. 
Some  labor  leaders  frankly  have  admitted  that  it  is 
their  program  to  arbitrarily  reduce  production  in  order 
to  create  more  jobs  for  more  men,  without  respect  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  loads  are  reasonable  or  the 
costs   excessive. 

When  one  considers  that  loading  and  unloading  costs 
are  estimated  at  30  per  cent  of  direct  operating  ex- 
pense, one  will  realize  why  ship  operators,  who  are  in 
competition  with  other  forms  of  transportation  for  a 
part  of  their  business,  are  highly  agitated  on  this 
subject. 

(Page  62,  please) 
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Write  nearest  office 

Los  Angeles:  93  I  Sente  Fe  Ave.        San   Francisco:   383    Brannan  St. 

Robert  H.  Braun  Preston   Faller 

Seattle:  248  Central  Building 

B.  F.  Eastarbrools 


CLARK   TRUCTRACTOR 

DIVISION    OF   CLARK    EQUIPMENT    COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 
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^^4TE^^SITY 

RUDDER 


SPERRY    OYROKOPE    CO,  Inc. 

BROOKLVn,         HEW       YORK 


USE 


BASS-HUETER  MARINE  FINISHES!/.  .  THEY 
ARE  OIL,  MOISTURE  AND  HEAT  RESISTING 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 


7>^KELVIN 
WHITE 

C^^  112  STATC  ST.       ^ 


H 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 


ELLIOTT    COMPANY 

LAGONDA    TUBE    CLEANER    DEPT. 
LIBERTY    TUBE    CLEANER    DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service   Maintained 

813   RIALTO   BLDG.,  SAN   FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  5213 

Los  Angeles,    1732  E.  7th  St.  Seattle,  Wn..  414  Vance  BIdg. 


•  Lack  of  Discipline. 

Another  possible  cause  of  controversy  is  the  lack  of 
discipline  and  efficiency  in  certain  branches  of  mari- 
time labor  and  the  apparent  inability  of  labor  officials 
to  discipline  their  own  rank  and  file  for  open  breaches 
of  contracts.  Wise  union  leaders  recognize  that  such  a 
state  of  affairs  is  bad  for  the  American  seamen  as  well 
as  the  ship  operators,  for  in  the  long  run  the  returns 
to  both  depend  upon  safe  operation  and  efficient  ser- 
vice. 

Many  have  asked  me  how  the  shipowners  can  place 
their  faith  in  contracts  and  hope  for  their  enforce- 
ability in  view  of  the  assertion  by  certain  labor  leaders 
that  the  unions  will  only  keep  their  contracts  so  long 
as  it  is  to  their  advantage  so  to  do.  My  answer  is 
that  our  faith  in  collective  bargaining  is  founded  upon 
the  following  considerations:  We  still  believe  that 
the  majority  of  wage  earners  in  America  are  inherently 
honest  and  prepared  to  abide  by  any  agreements  which 
are  fairly  arrived  at.  Despite  anything  which  you  may 
read  in  certain  newspapers  of  wide  circulation  on  the 
waterfront,  existing  contracts  and  those  now  under 
consideration  are  eminently  fair.  Furthermore,  many 
union  officials  do  believe  in  the  integrity  of  contracts, 
and  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  cooperate  in 
their  enforcement,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  labor  leaders  who  do  not  subscribe  to  this  prin- 
ciple will  soon  learn  that  it  is  just  good  plain  business 
for  the  labor  unions  to  keep  the  contracts  which  they 
make. 

♦  The  Public  Interest. 

Finally,  there  are  indications  that,  irrespective  of 
the  attitude  of  either  shipowners  or  the  unions,  the 
public  interest  has  become  so  great  that  leading  indus- 
tries, like  the  maritime  industry,  which  affect  the  pub- 
lic welfare  so  vitally,  soon  will  be  compelled  through 
legislation  to  keep  their  labor  relations  in  order,  if 
they  do  not  do  so  voluntarily. 

The  history  of  the  labor  movement  in  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  England  and  Australia,  indicates  that 
the  public  eventually  loses  its  patience  and  insists  upon 
some  method  of  preventing  and  settling  strikes.  The 
fact  that  labor  unions,  including  those  of  the  maritime 
industry,  do  not  welcome  governmental  regulation  or 
intervention  should  result  in  the  voluntary  acceptance 
of  a  greater  responsibility  by  the  labor  unions  for  the 
observance  of  contracts  by  the  unions  and  by  individual 
members  thereof. 

I  do  not  predict  continued  peace  upon  the  water- 
front, but  I  do  unhesitatingly  say  that  there  is  no  sound 
or  common  sense  reason  for  serious  trouble.  Notwith- 
standing the  doubting  Thomases,  I  still  have  faith 
in  the  ability  of  fair-minded  men  to  compose  their  dif- 
ferences and  reduce  them  to  contract  form  when  they 
put  their  feet  under  the  table  together  and  negotiate  in 
good  faith. 

Good  faith  is  the  very  essence  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. Shipping  intends  to  live  up  to  its  labor  agree- 
ments, and  is  united  on  a  program  to  secure  enforce- 
ment of  contracts  irrespective  of  cost,  for  herein  lies 
the  only  solution  for  the  maritime  industry. 

(Abstract  of  an  address  at  the  National  Maritime  Day 
Luncheon,  San  Francisco,  May  21st,  1937.) 
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-LUCKEl^BACH 


EASTBOUND  SERVICE 

MANHATTAN        BROOKLYN 


Sailings  Every  10  Days  to  and  from 
NEW  ORLEANS     MOBILE     HOUSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


WESTBOUND  SERVICE 
PROVIDENCE      '  BOSTON 


Coastwise  Services  Between 
LOS  ANGELES    SAN  FRANCISCO    OAKLAND    STOCKTON 
and  PORTLAND      SEATTLE     TACOMA 


PASSENGERS 
.  .  .  AND  ..  . 
FREIGHT 
THE  LARGEST  AND  FASTEST  FREIGHTERS  IN  THE  INTERCOASTAL  TRADE 


TRAVEL  BY 
FREIGHTER 


LUCKEIVBACH     LINES 

100  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco 
Head  Office:   120  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Synthex  Red  Lead  Primer  (Q.  D.) 
Anti-Corrosive 
Anti-Fouling 
White  Enamel-Non-Bilge 

(O.S.  &  I.S.) 
Cabin  Enamels  (Q.  D.) 
Mast  Colors.  Hull  Black 
Boottopping,  etc. 


^mfiffiH 


Synthex  Marine  Spar  Varnishes 
and  Yacht  White  Enamel 

Aluminum  Enamel 

Plat  White  (Inside  &  Outside) 

y  A  specialized  finish  for  each 
paintable  surface. 


Pjcific   Marine    Finishes    have    been   used    successfully   for   years  by  most  of  the  important  steamship  companies.  Each  repre- 
sents a  specially  developed  product  for  a  specific  purpose.  Quality — not  price — is  the  objective  of  our  Research  Department. 


M.    DuCOMMUN 
President 


San    Francisco     and     Berkeley 


.   e.   ROBERTSON 
Vice   Pretident 


Vag  abon d 
Voyaging 


TO 


CARGO  STEAMERS  WITH  LIMITED  NUMBER 
OF  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATIONS 


Barbados 

Bahis 

Para 

Port  of  Spain 

Pernambuco 

Angra  Dos  Reis 

Puerto— Colombia 

Curacao 

Bahia   Blanca 

Cristobal 

San  Jose — Guatemala 

Balboa 

Panama 

San  Juan 

Ponce 

Mayaguei 

Trinidad 

Rio  De  Janeiro 

Santos 

Buenos  Aires 

Montevideo 


LOW  COST 
CRUISES 

21,000  miles  of  leisurely 
cruising  —  more  than  15 
ports  visited  —  100  days 
of  relaxation  and  diversion 
for  only  S400  .  .  . 
(from  California  Ports) 


Write  for  descriptive  folders  to 


M'CormickS 

461    Market  Street         San  Francisco    COMPANY 
DOuglas  256! 


STEAMSHIP 


DE  JANEIRJD 

AND  OTHER 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  PORTS 
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Greater  SPEED  in 
TAHK  STRIPPIHG 

Strip  tanks  in  less  time  and  with  less  operating  cost 
.  .  .  install  the  flexible  Viking  Truck  Mounting 
Pump.  This  Viking  Unit  is  designed  for  easy  instal- 
lation .  .  .  equipped  with  Radial  Thrust  Bearing  and 
Relief  Valve  on  Pump  Head.  Can  be  successfully 
used  as  Fire  Pump  and  for  Bilge  Pumping.  Write 
for  bulletin. 

2038    So.    Santa    Fe    Avenue,     LOS    ANGELES,    CALIF. 
Pacific   Coast    Distributors 

DE  LAVAL  PACIFIC  CO. 

61    Beale   Street,    SAN   FRANCISCO,    CALIF. 


VIKING  PUMP  CO. 

CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 


FRANCE 


TRADE    MARK 


"Thirty-Nine  Years  Satisfactory  Performance" 

Manufactured  exclusively   by 

FRANCE  PACKING  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and   Factory 

TACONY,  PHILADELPHIA 

Represented   by 

SAN    FRANCISCO— HERCULES   EQUIPMENT  &   RUBBER  CO. 

550  -  3rd  Street— EX  brook  2575 
SEATTLE— GUY    M.    THOMPSON 

1241   Railroad  Ave.,  South— Pfione  MAin    1870 
PORTLAND— E.    B.    HUSTON 

127  S.   W.  First  Ave.— Phone  ATwater  4754 


^^^^^7^i 
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When  you  see  the  name  "A-E-CO"  on  a  steering  gear,  wind- 
lass, gypsey,  capstan  or  hoist  you  know  that  it  is  dependable 
because  it  is  backed  by  an  organization  with  80  years  experi- 
ence in  the  manufacture  of  marine  equipment.  Both  Sun  and 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Companies  recognized  the  value  of 
this  experience  when  they  installed  A-E-CO  auxiliaries  on  the 
Gulfrdawn  and  Gulf  be  He,  Gulf  tide  and  Gulf  coast  respectively 
Your    request    will    bring    further    information    and    a    catalog. 

AMERICAN    ENGINEERING   COMPANY 
2450    Aramingo    Avenue,    Philadelphia,     Penna. 


A-E-CO  MARINE 

/—/  ux.iliaries 
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Your  Problems  Answered 

(Continued   from  Pa^c   25) 

ANSWER 

Load    on    the    bearing    is    expressed    in    pounds    per 

square   inch    of  projected   area,    that    is,    a    bearing   7 

inches  diameter  and  10  inches  long  would  have  7  x  10 

=70  .-iquare  inches  projected  area. 

Good  practice  seldom  exceeds  200  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  generally  runs  from  75  to  150  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

QUESTION 
High  speed  hearings  are  usually  lubricated  by  flood- 
ing. What  pressure  should  be  used? 

ANSWER 

From  5  to  25  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Pressure  must  be  sufficient  to  force  enough  oil 
into  bearing  for  cooling  and  lubricating  it,  yet  not  so 
high  as  to  put  too  much  oil  in,  causing  it  to  run  or 
splash  out,  or  foam,  or  overflow  the  drains. 

QUESTION 
Huw  can  oil  at  25  lbs.  per  square  inch  carry  a  load 
uf  150  to  200  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the  bearing? 

ANSWER 

There  is  no  relation  between  the  oil  pressure  as 
measured  by  the  gage  on  the  supply  line  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  oil  film  carrying  the  load. 

The  oil  film  pressure  is  built  up  by  the  rotation  of 
the  shaft  and  the  oil  adhesion  to  the  shaft  surface. 

Pressure  gages  have  been  attached  to  pipes  leading 
to  small  holes  in  the  bearing  surface  under  load,  and 
have  shown  great  pressures  built  up  due  to  the  squeez- 
ing of  the  oil  film.  This  pressure  builds  up  until  it  is 
enough  to  carry  the  load.  If  it  goes  higher  the  clear- 
ance increases,  letting  the  oil  out  faster;  thus  the 
pressure  and  film  thickness  are  stable  and  adjust  them 
selves    to   carry   the    load. 

Our  next  article  will  discuss  bearing  design  and 
types  and   oil   specifications. 


Free  Navigation  School 

Mariners,  yachtsmen  and  aviators  can  now  learn 
navigation  by  an  easy  and  practical  method  through  a 
course  developed  by  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion Education  Program  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Two  classes,  which  are  free  to  the  public,  will  meet 
each  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  evening  at  7:30 
o'clock,  1421  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  where  en- 
rollment can  now  be  made  on  these  evenings.  Ernest 
Bosch,  widely  known  as  a  mathematician  and  instruc- 
tor of  sciences,  will  conduct  the  class. 

Through  an  artificial  horizon,  sextant  observa- 
tions of  the  stars,  planets  and  moon  will  actually  be 
practiced  in  the  classroom  studies.  Calculations  will 
be  worked  up  by  the  most  approved  and  simple  methods, 
which  do  not  reciuire  an  extensive  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics. 


PACKINGS 
INSULATIONS 

REFRACTORIES 

•  DEPENDABLE  • 

Plant  Rubber  &  Asbestos  Works 

Sam   Ciillis — J-iiiio    Anderson 
San  Francisco  Marine   Represenlalites 

SALES  OFFICES: 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles,  Wilminiiion 

FACTORIES 

San    Francisco,  Redw(K)d  City,  Los  Angeles 


Wk<t   more   convincins   irjumtnl   lh<n   the  pliin  ilalcmcnl  ikil   Kinney  Pumpi  ki«c  jivcn 
latisfKloiy   icrvicc    pumpinj   ikc    mdcriili    litltd   abox?  What    do   you   want    to   pump? 

KINNEy  MANUFAaURING  CO.,   3SS7   Wtshinjton  St.,  Boiton,   Matt. 


KINNEY     PUMPS 
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EXPRESS  FREIGHT-PASSENCER/: 


nAMU  Hcri 


RICERATOR  SERVICES 


•  TRANS-PACIFIC 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  Manila,  FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  Colombo,  and  round-the-world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

•  ATLANTIC-FAR  EAST 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Honolulu  to  New 
York  and  *Boston. 
*Transhipment  New  York. 

•  MEDITERRANEAN  -  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria, 
Naples,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo  destined 
Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to 
San  Francisco  transhipment. 

•  ROUND-THE-WORLD 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New 
York,  Havana,  Colon,  Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Bombay, 
Suez,  Port  Said,  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, thence  New  York. 

•trans-pacific  freight  service 

TRI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  Manila, 
Cavite,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  other  ports  as  inducement 
offers. 

•  INTERCOASTAL 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    San    Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  New  York. 

Cargo  destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland,  Portland, 

Seattle    or    Vancouver    subject    to     San    Francisco 

transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines 
Inc.,  Ltd. 

Robert  Dollar  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  -  DAvenport  6000 

BOSTON  SEATTLE 

CHICAGO  NFYS'  YORIf 

CLEVELAND  PORTr  A^    opp 

DETROIT  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

LOS  ANGELES  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

OFFICES  &  AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


THE  FINEST  FINISH 

You'll  give  your  ship  greater  beauty  and  greater  pro- 
tection with  Du  Pont  DULUX.  The  proof  of  this  lies 
in  the  simple  fact  that  DULUX  is  the  standard  finish 
on  thousands  of  craft  of  every  kind  today.  DULUX  can 
"take  it."  It  resists  salt  air,  salt  spray,  discoloring  har- 
bor gases,  mechanical  injury.  It  saves  money  because 
it  requires  fewer  repaintings.  For  details,  write  to  or 
telephone  DU  PONT,  601  Third  St.,  San  Francisco. 
2419  South  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  52  5  BorenAve., 
N.,  Seattle. 


MARINE    FINISHES 


A  Complete  Line  of 
METALLIC  and  FABRIC 

PACKING 

for  all  Services  including  Metallic  Condenser 
Tube  Packing 


Service  by  competent  engineers  is  includ- 
ed in  the  cost  of 

SAVAGE  PACKING 

There  is  a  Savage  Packing  for  each  of  your 

requirements   .   .   .   Discuss   your   problems 

with  our  Engineers. 

Savase  Packing  &   Engineering  Co. 

Home  Office 

1031  CLINTON  STREET 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Portland  Port  Notes 

(Continued   from   l'.iK>-'   •••') 

Portland's  Terminal  No.  4,  the  Italian  motorship  Feltre, 
sunk  in  collision  February  17  by  the  Edward  Lucken- 
bach,  became  the  object  of  a  libel  action  in  early  May 
when  Pacific  Salvage  Company  sought  to  collect  $200,- 
000  damages  from  the  ship's  owners  and  underwriters 
for  delivering  the  vessel  to  drydock. 

The  vessel  had  been  at  the  drydock  for  four  weeks, 
the  patches  strengthened  on  her  sides,  and  she  had 
been  put  back  in  the  river  to  lie  alongside  the  dock 
until  a  contract  for  her  repair  had  been  awarded. 

Bids  opened  May  3  revealed  the  Albina  Engine  and 
Machine  Works,  Portland,  as  lowest  bidder,  asking 
$328,157  and  110  days'  time  to  complete  the  work 
specified. 

Whether  the  owners  and  underwriters  would  permit 
the  vessel  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  salvage 
company,  or  would  redeem  the  vessel  and  repair  her, 
was  yet  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

•  Traffic  Bureau  Reorganized. 

The  Port  Traffic  Bureau,  operated  jointly  by  the 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Port  of  Portland 
Commission,  has  been  reorganized  under  the  name  of 
Port  Traffic  Development  Bureau.  It  remains  a  joint 
operation  but  as  an  autonomous  body,  with  Lloyd  Went- 
worth,  lumberman,  as  its  president,  and  Fred  H.  Reese 
as  secretary  and  manager.  Representing  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  the  Bureau  are  L.  W.  Hartman,  Walter 
W.  R.  May,  and  Mr.  Wentworth,  while  the  Port  Com- 
mission is  represented  by  John  H.  Lewis,  Miles  Stan- 
dish,  and  J.  P.  Doyle.  The  purpose  of  the  bureau  is  to 
carry  out  the  functions  alluded  to  by  its  new  name, 
port  traffic   development. 

•  Drydocks  Keep  Busy. 

Port  of  Portland  Drydock  has  had  the  busiest  period 
in  its  history  since  the  recent  maritime  strike,  an  aver- 
age of  two  vessels  a  week  being  raised  for  repairs  and 
hull  cleaning  and  painting.  Eleven  of  the  vessels  were 
States  or  Quaker  Line  ships,  and  six  were  vessels  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  Coastwise  Line  from  Swayne 
&  Hoyt,  Ltd. 

•  Portland   Port  Personals. 

Dan  E.  Gould,  assistant  general  freight  and  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  American  Mail  Line  and  Dollar  Line 
here  for  several  years,  has  gone  to  Seattle  to  handle 
the  affairs  of  the  Pacific  Terminals,  Inc.,  dock,  vacated 
after  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  suspended. 

Myron  W.  Caskey  has  assumed  the  position  of  assis- 
tant lighthouse  engineer  for  the  17th  lighthouse  dis- 
trict, succeeding  G.  C.  Balzer,  who  was  transferred  re- 
cently to  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Caskey  came  here  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Frank  M.  Sweet,  Astoria  harbormaster  and  Lloyd's 
representative,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  State 
Board  of  Pilot  Commissioners.  He  is  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  in  point  of  service. 


For  the 
Marine  Field  . . . 

WORTHINGTON 

PUMPING  EQUIPMENT 

REFRIGERATION   EQUIPMENT 

AIR  CONDITIONING  EQUIPMENT 

AIR  COMPRESSORS 

STEAM  CONDENSERS 

FEEDWATER  HEATERS 

STEAM-JET  EJECTORS 

DIESEL  ENGINES 

STEAM  TURBINES 

.  .  .  r/»e  product  of  unsurpassed 

engineering    and  rigid 

quality    standards 


WORTHINGTON  offers  a  consulting 
service  based  on  seventy-five 
years  of  successful  experience  in  the 
solution  of  marine  pumping  and 
power  problems. 

World-wide  service  .  .  .  branch  offices 

and  representatives  in  all 

principal  cities 


WORTHINGTON    PUMP    AND    MACHINERY    CORPORATION 

0*n»ral  Offlcei:   HARRISON,  NEW  JIRSIY 
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A  Terrazzo  Floor  that's 

Permanently  Non-Slip 

.  .  .  Even  when  wet 


TERRAZZO  FLOORS  (with  magnesite  or 
cement  as  a  binder)  are  popular  because 
they  are  attractive,  colorful,  economical  and 
durable.  And  when  Alundum  Aggregate  is 
incorporated  in  their  surfaces  such  floors  are 
permanently  safe.  Neither  wear  nor  moisture 
impairs  their  non-slip  effectiveness. 

The  many  colors  of  marble  chips  and  the  sev- 
eral colors  of  Alundum  Aggregate  make  pos- 
sible an  unlimited  number  of  attractive  effects. 

Catalog  C  gives  full  information  about 
Alundum  Aggregate.    Write  for  a  copy. 

NORTON    COMPANY,_WORCESTER,    MASS. 

New  York         Chicago        Detroit         Philadelphia         Pittsburgh 

Hartford         Cleveland         Hamilton,  Ont.         London         Paris 

Wesseling,  Germany        Corsico,  Italy 


ALUNDUM   AGGREGATE 

for  Non-Slip  Terrazzo  Floors 

—  A         NORTON  FLOORS         PRODUCT  — 


Los  Angeles  Notes 

(Continued   from  Page  45) 

Henry  Morin  de  Linclays,  manager  of  the  French 
Line  for  United  States  and  Canada,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  Biltmore  Hotel  luncheon.  May  6.  Introduced 
by  Gilbert  Macqueron,  Pacific  Coast  manager  for  the 
French  Line,  de  Linclays  paid  a  very  high  tribute  to 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  Los  Angeles 
in  developing  its  port  and  its  world  commerce. 

Foreign  Trade  in  ApriL  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Marine  Exchange  reports  that  foreign  commerce 
through  the  port  of  Los  Angeles  during  April,  1937, 
amounted  to  614,247  tons,  valued  at  $21,378,993,  as 
compared  with  447,330  tons,  valued  at  $16,364,783  for 
April,  1936,  and  593,401  tons,  valued  at  $24,023,547  for 
March,  1937. 

Direct  Alaska  Service.  On  May  17  the  Northland 
Transportation  Company's  vessel  North  Pacific  cleared 
for  Alaska  via  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  after  loading 
cargo  for  direct  delivery  at  those  two  ports  and  at  Ket- 
chikan, Wrangell,  Petersburg,  Kake,  Port  Althorp, 
Seward,  and  Sand  Point. 

Bulk  petroleum  shipments  from  Los  Angeles  harbor 
have  been  gradually  rising,  with  rather  wild  fluctua- 
tions during  weekly  periods.  For  instance,  the  last  week 
in  April  totaled  1,841,000  barrels,  as  compared  with 
860,957  barrels  for  the  previous  week.  Of  this  total, 
84,000  barrels  went  to  Atlantic  Coast  domestic  ports, 
755,970  barrels  to  Pacific  Coast  domestic  ports,  and 
641,552  barrels  to  Pacific  foreign  ports. 


Automatic  Control 

Perfected  for  Compressors 

Automatic  start-and-stop  control,  combined  with  au- 
tomatic loading  and  unloading,  can  now  be  obtained 
without  additional  equipment  on  motor-driven  single- 
horizontal  compressors,  by  using  the  magnetic  un- 
loader  introduced  by  Worthington  Pump  and  Mach- 
inery Corporation.  No  extra  piping,  valves  or  other  de- 
vices are  required. 

This  device  operates  on  standard  electric  equipment 
and  can  be  installed  wherever  a  conventional  automatic 
starter  is  used  for  controlling  the  compressor  motor. 
The  only  other  provision  necessary  is  a  pressure  switch 
to  operate  a  pilot  circuit.  The  pressure  switch  control 
is  transferred  electrically  from  the  motor  starter  to 
the  magnetic  unloader,  and  either  position  may  be 
selected  at  will.  If  connected  to  the  motor  starter,  the 
compressor  starts  and  stops  on  the  demand  for  air. 
When  connected  to  the  magnetic  unloader,  the  com- 
pressor runs  continuously  and  simply  loads  and  un- 
loads, depending  upon  whether  or  not  air  is  needed.  If 
desired,  the  cooling  water  supply  can  also  be  automat- 
ically controlled. 

Another  unique  feature  in  the  design  of  this  unit 
permits  it  to  function  as  a  starting  and  stopping  un- 
loader. 
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CASE    CORK    ^AfiiTEX 


The  most  economical  method — savings  often  exceed 
50%— of  overcoming  transfer  of  heat  and  cold 
through  the  ship  shells  or  bulkheads.  CASE  CORK 
MASTEX  prevents  sweat  and  harboring  of  vermin. 
Another  vessel  turned  out  in  3  days  with  sailors 
quarters  aft  completely  insulated  against  heat  and 


cold  .  .  .  with  CASE  CORK  MASTEX  ...  a  record! 
For  any  other  method  of  insulating  or  sheathing 
with  wood  or  cork  it  would  require  at  least  four 
times  as  long  to  complete.  This  job  was  done  with 
no  confusion!  It  was  a  repeat  order  from  an  emin- 
ently satisfied  fleet-owner. 


■"ih  anil  l);inj;ctt  Sirccis 


L.  S.  CASE  CO.,  San  Francisco 


Phone:   HJiniloik   T«2 1 


BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  BOILERS 

Extra  Values  to  Ship  Owners  and  Builders 


In  DESIGN 

Marine 
Boilers 

for 
Marine 
Service 


In  TRIAL  RUNS 

Exjjerience 
Frequently 

Saves 

Money 


In  CONTINUOUS 
SERVICE 

Regular  Visits 

of  B  a:  W 

Service 
Men 


Seattle 


The  BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  COMPANY,  New  York 

Pacific  Coast  Offices: 

450  Mission  Street     -     San  Francisco 

Portland 


Los  Angeles 


555 
ROOMS 
BATHS 


Famous 

from 

Coast 

to 

Coast 

for 

Good 

Food 


Vi$;t  the  "TAVERN" 
quiet   retreat — tucked    away 
in  the  rear  of  the  lobby. 


In  Los  Angeles 
^  It's  the 

^OTEL 

CLARK 


Downtown — 5th  and  Hill^-dlrectly  opposite  the  Subway  Terminal. 
The  nriost  convenient  .  .  .  the  best  accommodations  .  .  .  the  finest 
meals  in  Southern  California.  Easy  chairs,  sleep-inspiring  beds, 
large  rooms  with  luxurious  fittings.  Unsurpassed  service  is  yours  at 
amazingly  low  cost. 

Personal   Management  of  P.   G.  B.   MORRISS 
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Contributing  to  your  overhead  economies, 

PLYMOUTH 

HOPE  •  •  •  offers  longer  life 

^,,.£-7}.^  and  greater  depend- 

f^^'^^^^^\  ability »"  ^^^^  service 

/  because  of  its  unsur- 

^^i^  passable   QUALITY 

PLYMOUTH  CORDAGE  COMPANY 


Walker's 

^^s**^ 

"CHERUB" 

^^ 

"1^ 

ROTATOR 

^ 

r 

Accurate 
Reliable 
Durable 

To  obtain  the  best 

results  with  youi 

Walk 

r  Log,  an  accur- 

ate   Rotator   is  absc 

lutely   essential. 

All  g 

'nu'ine  "Cherub" 

Rotators    bear    our 

Anchor 

Trade 

Mark 

and   the    name 

CHERUB  stamped 

on  each 

vane. 

LOOK  FOR 

rhos 

Wall<erf&  Son,  Ltd.. 

THESE  MARKS 

5I,  Oiford  Street. 

Nt'^B.tminrh.m.  F.tij. 

TW 

LAMBIE  PROPELLERS 


Let's  Look  Into  Your 
Propulsion    Problems. 

In  All  Probability  We 

Can  Increase  the  Speed 

of  Your  Boat. 

Let  Us  Hear  From  You 


S.S.  Catalina 


WILLIAM  LAMBIE,  Naval   Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 


THE 


iC 


Arcform^^  Ships  at  Sea 

These  vessels  have  proved  themselves  in  actual  performance 
the  most    efficient   and   economical  ships   of  their    class   in 

operation  today. 

The   Masters   and   Officers    of    the   three   "Arcform"    cargo 

vessels    at    sea    report    their    behaviour    is    consistently 

EXCELLENT  and  especially  so  IN  BAD  WEATHER. 

The   Steel   Hatches  fitted  in   these   vessels   have  given    the 

utmost  satisfaction  and  are  unquestionably  an  additional 

source  of  safety  against  foundering. 

Sir  Joseph  W.  Isherwood&Co.,Ltd, 


4  Lloyd's  Avenue 
London     :     E:C.3 


New  York  :  U.S.A. 
1 7      Battery      Place 


Book  Reviews 


The  Maritime  Subsidies,  by  John  Nicolson.  A  250- 
page  book  bound  in  buff  buckram  with  gold  stampings, 
published  by  John  Nicolson  at  22  East  29th  Street,  New 
York. 

This  volume  on  its  title  page  describes  itself  as  "The 
Maritime  Subsidies  under  Titles  V  and  VI  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  including  relevant  provisions 
of  other  portions  of  that  Act;  also  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916;  and  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920 — with  an- 
alytic and  expository  comments  by  John  Nicolson,  for- 
merly Special  Counsel  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  and  director  of  several  Bureaus  of  the  Board 
charged  with  promotional  work  in  aid  of  private  lines." 

The  arrangement  of  text  and  the  treatment  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  are  clear,  incisive  and 
logical.  An  extended  table  of  contents  and  subject 
matter  index  make  reference  easy  to  any  given  section 
or  subject. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  title  page,  as  quoted,  omits 
any  reference  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928.  This 
is  explained  in  an  epilogue  reading  thus:  "Status  of  the 
1928  Act.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  private  ownei",  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928  may,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, be  considered  as  though  it  had  been  expressly  re- 
pealed in  its  entirety The  1928  Act  is  as  the  pins 

at  the  alley's  end,  into  which  Congress  rolled  a  great 
ball  in  the  form  of  the  1936  Act,  and  nothing  remains  of 
the  1928  Act  but  deadwood. 

"It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  the  1928  Act  was 
not  included  in  our  statement  'The  Shipping  Act  1916; 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  1920;  and  the  Merchant  Mar- 
ine Act  1936;  jointly  constitute  the  charter  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission.'  " 

This  book  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  American 
shipowner,  ship  operator,  or  student  of  shipping  mat- 
ters. 

The  Metal  Cleaning  Handbook,  by  Robert  W.  Mitchell, 
Ph.  D.,  220  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  bound  in  paper 
covered  boards,  with  elaborate  photographic  decoration, 
published  by  the  Magnus  Chemical  Company.  Price 
$1.00. 

During  recent  years  detergent  or  cleaning  processes 
for  industrial  metal  products  have  become  important 
cogs  in  production  schedules.  They  have  therefore  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  from  research  experts, 
and  many  new  improvements  have  been  introduced  and 
new  processes  developed.  So  great  has  been  this  pro- 
gress that  today  metal  cleaning  in  industry  meets  all 
demands  for  speed  and  efficiency. 

This  book  was  prepared  as  a  handbook  guide  and 
general  reference  work  on  metal  cleaning.  Its  use 
should  be  very  valuable,  especially  to  small  indus- 
trial concerns  who  cannot  afford  to  maintain  their 
own  laboratories.  It  is  filled  with  useful  information 
well  indexed  for  ready  reference,  and  covers  its  sub- 
ject with  adequate  completeness. 
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In  the  Ship's  Wake 


An  early  May  arrival  in  New  York 
as  Philip  E.  Mclntyre,  formerly 
estern  traffic  manager  of  I.  M.  M. 
Chicago,  who  immediately  took 
.er  his  duties  as  assistant  general 
eight  traffic  manager  in  the  main 
fice  of  the  company,  1  Broadway. 


I  The  marriage  in  Lima,  Peru,  of 
iptain  Jake  Reznik  took  place  the 
iddle  of  last  month,  when  he  claim- 
il  as  his  bride  Senorita  Rosita  Ar- 
ro,  member  of  a  prominent  South 
Infierican  family.  The  groom  is  one 
I  the  best  known  and  most  popular 
I  Grace  Line's  younger  masters.  He 
I  captain  of  the  Pacific  Coast-South 
imerican  carrier  Cuzco.  The  ro- 
Idnce  was  known  to  shipmates  for 
veral  years. 

I  Captain  Reznik  began  with  Grace 
ne  as  a  deck  boy,  from  which  he 
se  to  command  of  his  present  ship. 


When  the  Tatsuta  Maru  sailed  re- 
iiitly  she  had  on  board  K.  O.  Taka- 
i  shi,  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 


office  of  N.  Y.  K.  Takahashi  left  to 
attend  the  conference  of  his  com- 
pany's executives  in  Tokyo,  where 
managers  from  offices  throughout 
the  world  have  been  called. 

Also  on  the  Tatsuta  Maru  is  Min- 
oru  Ikoma,  manager  of  the  Seattle 
office. 

Takahashi  is  making  his  first  trip 
to  Japan  in  13  years,  during  which 
time  he  has  headed  the  London,  New 
York,  and  San  Francisco  offices. 
Ikoma  has  been  with  the  company  in 
America  as  executive  for  18  years 
without  a  visit  to  Japan. 

Matson  Line  has  appointed  R.F. Mc- 
Donald as  claim  agent  in  the  freight 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles  of- 
fice, it  was  announced  by  C.  S.  Booth, 
the  appointment  already  having  be- 
come effective.  McDonald  had  been 
claim  agent  for  the  company  during 
the  past  12  years  in  the  Honolulu  of- 
fice. He  was  transferred  to  Los  An- 
geles to  fill  the  recently  established 
position  of  claim  agent. 


Pacific  liner,  arrived  here  from  New 
York  she  had  a  new  skipper  on  the 
bridge  .  .  .  Captain  William  B.  Oak- 
ley, on  his  first  voyage  with  the 
line.  He  was  transferred  from  the 
United  States  Lines. 


When  the  California,  big    Panama 


Captain  Fred  E.  Anderson,  retired 
commodore  of  the  Dollar  Line  fleet, 
left  on  May  19  for  a  visit  to  his  old 
home  in  Sweden,  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  He  has  been  making  trips  back 
home  every  decade  for  the  last  forty 
years,  and,  although  in  his  seven- 
tieth year,  hopes  to  make  at  last  two 
more  trips. 

Since  his  retirement,  after  fifty 
years  of  active  sea  duty  with  an  un- 
blemished record.  Captain  Anderson 
has  been  living  at  his  home  in  Ala- 
meda. His  last  command  was  the 
President  Hoover,  whose  arrival  he 
never  misses  when  he  is  in  San 
Francisco  on  that  date. 

During  their  stay  in  Europe  the 
Andersons  will  visit  Finland,  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  returning 
home  in  the  summer  on  one  of  the 
Dollar  Line's  round  the  world 
cruisers. 


TU  HAVANA  AJSl)  JSEW  \0M 

Famoii»  Grace **S:uita"  »<lii|i»<  olVcr  iindiipliculfd  liivuries 
ill  ii  criiisr  of  old  world  rasriiiatinii.  ()nl\  Grace  liiiors 
criiix-  the  "Uoiilr  of  Hoiii:iii<-<-."  >i^iliii^  Mexico, 
(iiialcinala.  Kl  .Sal>ador.  Puiiaiiia.  Coloiiibla  and  Cuba. 

All  outside  rooms,  carli  willi  private,  fr«>sli  water  hath, 
outdoor  liiiilt-iii  tiled  sw  iiiiiiiin<!  pool.  l)orotli\  (trav 
Itraiitx  Salon.  diiiiii<:  room  lii^li  on  the  promenade 
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Top — The  scientifically  accurate  Beck- 
er color  value  test.  Minutely  cut 
fibre  is  washed  and  dried  and  ob- 
served thru  an  "electric  eye"  for 
color  comparison  with  accepted 
standard. 


Right — As  the  fibre  is  combed  out,  an 
accurately  measured  amount  of 
each  lot  during  the  actual  mill 
run  is  carefully  weighed  as  a 
check  for  perfect  uniformity. 
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We  TEST  I 
its  uniformity 


There  is  no  place  for  chance  or  guesswork  in  the  making  of  Tubbs  Rope.  During  ever 
operation,  rigid  tests  are  made  that  assure  that  every  foot  of  finished  rope  measures  u 
to  highest  standards. 

The  tests  illustrated  on  this  page  are  just  two  of  the  many  that  safeguard  Tubb 
quality.      Starting  with  the  selection  and  blending  of  the  fibre,  to  the  time  th 
completed  rope  is  ready  for  delivery,  Tubbs  Rope  is  continuously  tested  fo; 
strength  and  uniformity. 

To  all  appearances,  there  is  little  difference  in  rope.     It  is  tests  like  thesi 
on  which  the  buyer  must  depend  as  to  the  amount  of  wear  and  servio 
that  the  rope  will  give. 

Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  Marine  field,  where  rope  qualit) 

must    measure   up    to    the    highest   standards.      For  over  eight) 

years,  ship  operators  have  learnt  that  the  tested  uniformity  ol 

Tubbs  Marine  Rope  guarantees    extra    wear    and    mort 

dependability. 


TIJBBS 
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200  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco 
Mills  in  San  Francisco 
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The  New  Deal 

in  American  Shipbuilding 

"The  applicant  agrees  that,  during  the  period  ot  this 
agreement,  promptly  and  with  due  diligence  and  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  commission  it  will  endeavor 
to: 

(a)  Formulate  and  develop  a  long-range  program 
(including  necessary  financing)  satisfactory  to  the 
commission  for  the  replacement  of  all  vessels  over  fif- 
teen years  of  age: 

"(b)  Devise  plans  satisfactory  to  the  commission 
and  the  Navy  Department  for  the  first  of  the  new  ves- 
sels required  to  be  constructed  by  the  long-range  pro- 
gram; 

(c)  Take  such  further  action  as  the  commission 
may  require  in  order  to  enable  the  commission  to  ad- 
vertise for  competitive  bids  for  the  construction  of 
such  vessels. 

"The  applicant  agrees  to  make  such  reports  and  to 
furnish  such  information  with  respect  to  the  foregoing 
matters  as  may  be  required  by  the  commission  from 
time  to  time.  Failure  to  make  such  reports  or  furnish 
such  information  promptly  or  to  carry  forward  with  due 
diligence  and  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  commis- 
sion any  action  required  by  this  article  shall  be  a  breach 
of  this  agreement." 

The  above  is  part  of  a  six  months'  temporary  con- 
tract which  is  proposed  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
in  lieu  of  cancelled  postal  contracts. 

Several  American  ship  operating  firms  have  already 
signed  these  agreements  and  several  more  are  ab<:)ut  to 
sign.  Since  the  great  majority  of  the  ships  owned  by 
these  ship  operating  firms  are  already  over  15  years 
of  age,  it  is  evident  that  these  agreements  will  mean 
a  prompt  start  on  a  large  replacement  program. 

June  30,  1937,  is  the  dead  line  for  postal  contract 
payments,  and  the  issue  therefore  becomes  immediately 
imminent. 

Under  this  new  deal  for  the  shipowner  and  the  ship- 
builder, the  Maritime  Commission  agrees  to  pay  the 
shipbuilder  the  difference  between  the  American  ship- 
building cost  and  foreign  shipbuilding  cost  up  to  50 


per  cent  of  the  American  cost.  The  Commission  also 
agrees  to  loan  the  shipowner,  at  low  rates  of  interest, 
up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  balance. 

If  the  ship  is  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  is  entitled  to 
operating  subsidy,  the  Commission  agrees  to  pay  the 
difference  between  the  American  ship  and  her  foreign 
flag  competitor  in  routine  operating  costs  such  as:  In- 
surance; crews  wages;  subsistence;  certain  repairs. 

This  operating  subsidy  is  granted  on  an  annual  basis 
with  annual  audit  and  adjustment,  and  with  very  defi- 
nite limits  on  allowable  salaries,  possible  dividends* 
and  diversion  of  earnings  to  surplus  and  depreciation 
funds.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  many  wrinkles  to 
iron  out  in  the  operation  and  promotion  subsidy  sec- 
tions of  the  law. 

The  building  subsidy  section,  however,  is  fairly 
simple,  and  if  kept  free  of  official  red  tape  should 
result  in  a  large  shipbuilding  program.  The  tonnage 
requirements  have  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
200,000  gross  tons  to  350,000  gross  tons  per  annum 
for  the  next  ten  years  in  the  foreign  trade  services.  This, 
added  to  normal  coastwise  and  intercoastal  require- 
ments, and  to  the  large  naval  program  under  construc- 
tion and  in  prospect,  indicates  a  very  fine  prospect 
ahead  for  the  American  shipbuilder. 

The  six  per  cent  differential  granted  to  Pacific 
Coast  shipyards  in  bidding  on  ships  that  are  asking 
for  Building  Subsidy  and  that  are  to  be  operated  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports  gives  the  shipbuilders  of  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  an  equal  break  in  estimating  costs  and  figur- 
ing on  bids. 

The  recent  enactment  of  a  California  law  exempting 
ships  of  1,000  tons  gross  and  over,  built  in  California 
shipyards,  from  the  payment  of  the  3  per  cent  sales 
tax  takes  that  handicap  from  the  California  shipbuilder. 

This  means  that  if  all  the  Pacific  Coast  ship  operat- 
ing firms  now  under  postal  contract  sign  up  on  the 
new  subsidy  agreements  there  will  be  a  great  ship- 
building boom  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  every  existing 
yard  will  be  full  of  work. 

The  going  yards  of  all  the  shipbuilding  districts  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  fully  alive  to  this  promising  future, 
and  are  devoting  much  thought  and  capital  to  prepara- 
tion for  this  expected  deluge  of  new  construction. 

A  casual  survey  of  Pacific  Coast  operators"  needs 
under  a  five  to  ten  year  replacement  program  indicates 
eight  to  ten  cargo  and  combination  cargo  and  passenger 
vessels  a  year  for  the  offshore  trades,  and  certainly  as 
many  more  for  the  intercoastal  and  coastwise  trades. 

We  conclude  that  the  patient  and  long  hungry 
Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders  are  about  to  enter  a  period 
of  great  activity,  with  excellent  chances  of  making 
fair  profits  and  producing  good  ships. 
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Notable  Words 
of  Wisdom 

"The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy,  out- 
side the  jamily  relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all 
working  people  of  all  nations  and  all  tongues  and 
kindred.  Nor  should  this  lead  to  a  war  on  prop- 
erty, or  the  owners  of  property.  Property  is  the 
fruit  of  labor;  property  is  desirable;  property  is 
a  positive  good  in  the  world.  That  some  should 
be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich  and 
hence  is  a  just  encouragement  to  industry  and 
enterprise. 

"Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the 
house  of  him  who  has  one,  but  let  him  labor 
diligently  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  ex- 
ample assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from 
violence  u'hen  built." 

— Abraham  Lincoln. 


New  Naval 
Architects 

On  June  10  the  Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architec- 
ture, New  York,  held  its  41st  annual  commencement 
exercises  and  granted  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering  to  16 
young  men.  This  Institute  is  the  only  school  in  Amer- 
ica specializing  exclusively  in  a  curriculum  for  marine 
engineering  and  naval  architecture.  It  occupies  the  site 
of  the  famous  "Webb  shipyard,  vv'hich  turned  out  many 
of  the  finest  American  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  in 
the  "clipper  ship  era"  and  later.  Founded  by  W.  H. 
Webb,  it  became  the  principal  beneficiary  of  his  will, 
and  is  well  endowed  with  land,  buildings,  and  revenue. 

Webb  Institute  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  board 
of  trustees  presently  constituted  as  follows: 

Lewis  Nixon  President 

J.  Barstow  Small Vice  President 

Samuel  D.  McComb Vice  President 

G.  P.  Taylor Secretary-Treasurer 

James  A.  Farrell  S.  D.  McComb 

Homer  L.  Ferguson  J.  Lewis  Luckenbach 

J.  Rowland  Gardner  Lewis  Nixon 

Fred  A.  Goetze  Joseph  W.  Powell 

R.  L.  Hague  George  H.  Rock 

M.  G.  Kindlund  Thomas  F.  Rowland,  Jr. 

Clifford  D.  Mallory  J.  Barstow  SmuU 

Harry  A.  Marvel  G.  P.  Taylor 

P.  A.  McAuliffe  William  Young 

The  Institute  is  managed  by  Rear  Admiral  George 
H.  Rock,  Construction  Corps,  United  States  Navy, 
retired.  Its  faculty  includes: 


Professor  W.  Selkirk  Owen Naval  Architecture 

Associate  Professor  Thomas  M.  Curran 

Naval  Architecture 

Professor  Lyman  J.  Ballard Engineering 

Professor  Jeremy  B.  Blood Marine  Engineering 

Professor  Benjamin  C.  Keeler Mathematics 

Professor  John  P.  Simmons Chemistry 

Professor  George  E.  Haefner English  and  Economics 

Mrs.  Phyllis  C  Blood Librarian 

Those  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  S.  N.  A.  and  M.  E. 
in  1937  are: 

A.  Dudley  Haff  Richard  A.  Nielsen 

Walter  Gerstenberger  Anthony  J.  lacobucci 

Leo  Dzingelevich  Sidney  W.  Newell 

Edward  M.  MacCutcheon  Edward  F.  O'Neill 

Jack  N.  Macduff  Richard  Grambow 

Donald  M.  Kingsley,  Jr.  Archibald  H.  McComb,  Jr. 

Joe  R.  Cloyd  Edward  J.  Belski 

Owen  H.  Oakley  Edward  B.  Warchol 

Of  these  men,  two  are  given  especial  mention  in 
scholarship:  A.  Dudley  Haff,  highest  honors,  with  the 
award  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  prize  for 
highest  average  scholarship;  and  Leo  Dzingelevich, 
honors,  with  the  award  of  the  Chaffee  Memorial  prize 
for  general  excellence. 


Pacific  Marine  Review 
Twenty-Five  Years  Ago 

On  June  15,  1912,  Number  6  of  Volume  9  of  the 
'First  Established  and  Only  Exclusively  Marine  Paper 
Published  on  the  Pacific  Coast"  was  issued  from  its 
office,  379-380  Arcade  Annex,  Seattle,  under  its  fam- 
ous motto,  "Be  just  and  fear  not." 

In  that  issue  the  name  J.  S.  Hines  (present  publisher) 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  "Bishop"  as  Adver- 
tising Manager. 

Congress  was  in  session,  and  was  urgently  demand- 
ing: the  reasons  for  the  fact  that  the  "United  States 
has  less  tonnage  in  the  overseas  merchant  marine  than 
she  had  100  years  ago";  that  "American  ships,  flying 
the  American  flag,  should  go  through  the  American 
canal  at  Panama  free  of  all  tolls";  that  a  "reduction  of 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the  customs  duties  now  or 
hereafter  imposed  by  law  shall  be  allowed  on  all 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States  in  vessels  of 
the  United  States";  and  that  every  United  States  vessel 
bringing  in  immigrants  "shall  be  exempt  from  the 
$4.00  tax  per  immigrant  now  imposed  by  law." 

On  May  23,  1912,  the  huge  Imperator,  52,000  gross 
tons,  and  then  the  largest  ship  afloat,  had  been  success- 
fully launched  at  the  Vulcan  Shipbuilding  Yard,  Ham- 
burg. This  ship  was  the  first  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Line's   great   trio:    Imperator,   Vaterland,    Bismarck — 
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now  Berengaria,  Leviathan,  Majestic.  Their  dimensions 
were,  according  to  Lloyd's  Register: 

Name  Gross  Tons      Length  B.P.      Beam  Depth 

Imperator  52,022         882.9         98. .^         57.1 

Vaterland  5-1,282         907.6       100.3         58.2 

Bismarck  56,551         915.5        100.1  58.2 

It  was  recorded  that  the  Mitsui  Bishi  Dockyard  and 
Engine  Works  at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  had  obtained  per- 
mission to  extend  their  yard  by  the  reclamation  ol  ap- 
proximately IOV2  acres  Irom  the  harbor,  to  meet  the 
rctjuirements  in  length  of  ways  for  the  building  of  a 
27,(K)0  ton  battle  cruiser. 

The  Jutlandia,  first  twin  screw  ocean-going  motor- 
ship  built  in  Great  Britain,  had  recently  run  very  suc- 
cessful trial  trips  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  with  over  100 
shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  experts  aboard. 
She  was  built  by  Barclay-Curie  &  Company,  White- 
wich,  for  the  East  Asiatic  Company,  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, service  to  Bankok,  Siam. 

Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  had  launched  the 
caisson  for  the  drydock  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  on 
April  12,  and  on  April  20  this  caisson  had  left  for 
Honolulu  in  tow  of  the  tug  Hercules. 

Already,  following  the  Titanic  disaster,  the  British 
and  German  governments  were  consulting  on  the  call- 
ing of  an  International  Conference  on  Life  Saving 
Appliances  and  Safety  at  Sea. 

On  May  28  the  hull  for  a  new  steel  Puget  Sound 
passenger  vessel  was  christened  Sol  Due,  and  launched 
at  the  yards  of  the  Seattle  Construction  &.  Dry  Dock 
Company  for  the  Inland  Navigation  Company. 

She  was  a  16  knot  ship,  205  feet  long,  32  feet  molded 
beam,  14  feet  3  inches  molded  depth,  with  1500  horse- 
power triple  expansion  steam  engine  and  two  Ballin 
water  tube  boilers.  This  yard  was  very  busy  25  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  the  Sol  Due,  they  had  under  con- 
struction: 

1  steel  steamer,  Potlatch  (sister  to  Sol  Due),  for  the 
Inland  Navigation  Company; 

i  U.S.  Navy  submarines; 

2  Chilean  Navy  submarines; 

1  L'.S.  Army  Engineers  dredge.  Col.  P.  S.  Michie; 
and 

1  steel  passenger  steamer  on  order,  considerably  lar- 
ger than  the  Sol  Due,  and  for  the  same  owners. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  of  San  Francisco 
had,  on  June  3,  been  awarded  a  contract  for  carrying 
the  mails  from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney,  Australia,  and 
return,  with  the  steamers  Sonoma  and  Ventura,  which 
had  recently  been  modernized  in  the  Union  Iron  Works 
plant,  San  Francisco,  at  a  cost  of  over  $700,000. 

The  C.  A.  Smith  Lumber  Company,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  and  Marshfield,  Oregon,  were  build- 
ing a  new  lumber  steamer  at  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Company's  yard.  This  vessel  was 
designed  to  be  loaded  with  lumber  under  a  gantry 
crane  which  straddled  the  vessel  at  her  specially  built 
dock.   This  firm  had  also  awarded  a  contract  to  Chas. 


C.  Moore  and  Company  for  a  complete  power  plant 
installation  at  Marshfield,  Oregon. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  first  practical  in- 
stallation of  the  Barlow  Wharf  Elevator,  which  had 
recently  been  erected  and  tested  at  the  Coleman  Dock 
'n  Seattle. 


Rrrollections  of 
Earlier  Days 

Through  the  courtesy  of  J.  M.  (Jack)  Bond,  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  the  International  Paint  Com- 
pany (California),  Inc.,  we  have  been  privileged  re- 
cently to  look  over  their  old  ledger,  entitled,  'Ships  - 
Compositions  1897 — 1901."  On  the  pages  of  this  btiok 
appear  many  of  the  best  known  steamers  and  sailing 
ships,  whose  names  were  household  words  in  the  old 
San  Francisco  of  pre-fire  days.  Among  these  we  note 

Steittiier  George  LooDiis.  Built  at  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  1896,  as  the  first  Pacific  Coast  tanker,  she  car- 
ried 6500  barrels  of  oil  at  9  knots  sea  speed. 

bark  Ainiie  Johnson.  One  of  Captain  William  Mat- 
son's  first  ships  in  the  trade  between  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu. 

Tugs  Fearless  aud  Relief,  of  the  old  Spreckles  Tug 
Boats  fleet. 

Steamer  Cohanhiu,  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navi- 
gation Company,  the  first  steamer  in  the  world  illu- 
minated with  electric  lamps,  and  the  first  commercial 
installation  of  Edison's  system  of  constant  voltage  elec- 
tric generators  parallel  wiring  and  incandescent  lamps. 
Built  for  Pacific  Coast  service  by  John  Roach  in  1880. 

Pucijic  Coast  Steamship  Company  is  represented  by 
the  steamers  Umatilla,  Walla  'Walla,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, Queen,  Geo.  W.  Elder,  City  of  Puebla,  Santa  Rosa 
(alias  Holy  Roller),  and  others. 

Union  Iron  Works.  Even  that  old  work  horse,  the 
tug  Union,  had  to  get  an  occasional  cleaning  of  her 
bottom  and  a  coat  of  anti-fouling. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Company  bought  much  paint  for 
steamers  Zealandia,  Sierra,  Sonoma,  Ventura,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Many  British  ships  and  barks  have  well  known 
names;  for  example: 

Blairmore  (the  ship  that  turned  turtle  at  her  dock 
and  was  raised  again). 

Ship  Falls  of  Clyde  and  Bark  Marion  Chilcoot,  af- 
terwards converted  to  tankers  by  the  Associated  Oil 
(Company. 

Antiope,  Euterpe,  Aniarapoora,  Star  of  Italy.  Star  of 
Bengal,  and  many  others. 

There  were  also  many  French  barks,  Hawaiian  ships 
and  barks,  and  German,  Austrian,  Belgian,  Norwegian, 
Russian,  and  Salvadorean  ships,  barks,  and  steamers. 

In  short,  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  imagination,  one 
might  reconstruct  from  this  ledger  a  very  fair  picture 
*)f  the  lively  shipping  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco  at 
the  opening  of  this  century. 


JULY,    1937 
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.  .  .  .  Some  Effects  of 

Welding  on  Ship  Construction 


SBy  James  B.  Hunter 

Heaa  of  Hull  Technical  Division,  Fore  River  Plant, 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd. 


This  paper  is  intended  to  describe  briefly  some  of  the 
effects  observed  in  shipyard  practice  and  methods  due 
to  the  substitution  of  welding  for  riveting;  it  is  hoped 
that  this  attempt  to  gather  together  such  effects  may 
prove  of  interest  to  the  members. 

It  appears  that  the  subject  might  best  be  subdivided 
into  the  following  groups:  Design,  mold  loft  and  fabri- 
cating shop,   erection   and   fabrication,   outfitting   and 
completion,  summary. 
•  Design 

The  elimination  of  faying  flanges  and  laps  is,  of 
course,  the  most  obvious  effect,  and  is  probably  the 
greatest  single  weight-saving  factor.  However,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  flanges  did  provide 
certain  stiffening  effects  and  the  panel  size  is  in  effect 
greater  with  welded  stiffeners  at  the  same  spacing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  elimination  of  rivet  holes  in 
shell  and  deck  connections,  for  example,  gives  an  ap- 
proach to  100  per  cent  strength  through  a  frame  line  in 
place  of  a  value  of  approximately  85  per  cent  usual 
with  riveting.  Some  revision  of  methods  for  standard 
strength  calculations  would  appear  to  be  in  order,  par- 
ticularly where  longitudinal  framing  is  concerned  and 
when  comparisons  are  being  made  between  welded  and 
riveted  connections.  Care  should  be  used  in  selection  of 
materials,  particularly  as  regards  certain  of  the  high- 
carbon  steels  which  may  be  attractive  because  of  high- 
er legend  physical  characteristics,  since  these  qualities 
may  disappear  as  a  result  of  welding. 

In  the  race  for  weight  saving,  built-up  sections  have 
come  into  common  use  for  stiffeners  because  of  the 
lack  of  rolled  sections  designed  for  welding.  These 
sections  entail  greater  labor  both  as  to  design  and  fab- 
rication, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  new  sections  will 
shortly  be  available.  The  need  is  obvious,  but  agreement 
as  to  detail  is  difficult.  Inherently  such  sections  should 
be  designed  to  provide  variations  in  section  modulus 
with  the  minimum  of  waste. 

Welding  has  produced  a  new  type  of  structural  plan 
due  to  the  disappearance  of  flanges  and  in  some  cases 
laps.  This,  of  course,  leads  to  simplification,  but  the 
need  of  specifying  welding  in  greater  detail  than  is 
usual  with  riveted  structures  somewhat  offsets  this. 

In  order  to  produce  proper  drawings  it  is  necessary 
that  a  working  knowledge  of  welding  practice  be  ob- 
tained by  the  draftsman,  since  sequence  of  welding  and 
assembly  plays  an  important  part  in  the  practicable 
avoidance  of  so-called  built-in  stresses. 

[Paper    presented    at    Spring    Meeting    of   The    Societv    of    Naval    Architects    and 
Marine   Engmecrs  held  at  Chester.  Pa.,  June  22,    1937.] 


One  other  point  in  design  appears  worthy  of  note, 
namely,  the  rigidity  of  the  structure  due  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  slippage  inherent  in  riveted  joints.  In  a 
structure  subject  to  such  variation  in  loading  and 
stress  as  a  ship's  hull,  this  appears  to  the  writer  to  call 
for  caution  in  the  adoption  of  welding  for  the  primary 
strength  members,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  re- 
lieving any  stress  in  such  members  after  assembly. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  ship's  hull  is  the 
most  intricate  and  among  the  largest  pieces  of  struc- 
ture to  be  assembled  without  annealing. 

The  need  of  modification  of  design  to  enable  the 
maximum  amount  of  prefabrication  on  the  ground  or 
in  the  shop  before  erection  is  evident.  This  is  appar- 
ently beginning  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  If 
this  is  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  then  it  is  pos- 
sible to  visualize  the  future  ship  made  up  of  a  series 
of  prefabricated  units  all  ground  assembled  with  only 
the  joints  between  units  left  to  be  made  actually  on 
the  ship. 

While  the  foregoing  outlines  the  principal  changes 
due  to  arc  welding  on  the  basic  hull  design,  many 
other  parts  of  the  vessel  are  radically  affected.  Men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  virtual  disappearance  of 
anglesmith  work  and  staples.  Instead  of  elaborate  an- 
gle staples  box-ended  and  fitted  painstakingly  around 
bulbs  or  flanges,  we  have  today  a  mitered  joint  welded 
together  or  a  simple  plate  staple  welded  in  place  and 
generally  without  the  use  of  shims  or  "dutchmen." 

Rigging  and  deckfittings,  formerly  involving  the  use 
of  intricate  forgings,  can  often  be  replaced  by  simple 
welded  parts,  and  today  the  use  of  welded  bitts  and 
chocks  is  becoming  commonplace,  replacing  castings. 
Stems  are  being  fitted  of  built-up  design,  and  even  in 
stern  frames  castings  are  being  replaced  by  weldments. 
Some  of  the  latter  involve  the  heaviest  type  of  welds 
and  are  given  careful  annealing. 

Piping,  tanks  and  valve  manifolds,  with  the  neces- 
sary elbows  and  tees,  are  largely  welded  on  certain 
classes  of  vessels,  as  are  hatch,  door  and  airport  fitt- 
ings, boat  davits  and  stacks. 

Among  the  major  machinery  parts  affected,  reduc- 
tion gear  and  turbine  casings  are  now  often  made  up 
of  a  combination  of  small  castings  or  forgings  and 
plate,  particularly  when  weight  saving  is  important 
and  design  is  not  standardized.  Welded  shells  for  con- 
densers and  other  heat-transfer  equipment  have  large- 
ly replaced  castings.  Boiler  drums  to  meet  the  higher 
pressures    and    temperatures    called    for    today    would 
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hardly  be  possibk'   without   resort   to  welding. 
«  Mold  Loft  and  Steel  Mill 
In  the  mold  loft,  of  course,  no  difference  is  noted  in 

I  the  oriKiniil  liiyinK  down  and  fairinK.  but  the  types  of 

[molds  are  changing. 

I  Those  for  welded  construction  show  only  holes  nec- 
essary for  assembly  but  they  must  be  marked  for  regis- 

I  tratiun  with  adjacent  members  in  addition  to  bevel  cut- 
ting on  the  edges  where  required.  Indicating  position 
and  size  of  welds  is  common  practice  in  some  yards, 
though  not  in  all. 

The  omission  of  connecting  members,  such  as  clips, 
calls  for  much  greater  care  in  making  templates  so  that 

■  the  close  fit,  so  desirable  for  good  welding,  may  result. 

!      Many   yards  are   today,   particularly   on    the    lighter 

I  structures,  marking  templates  to  show  the  sequence  of 

'  welding  and  erection. 

I  In  addition  to  the  individual  templates  it  has  iieen 
found  of  advantage  to  prepare  an  overall  mold  for  use 
with  prefabricated  units  to  ensure  correct  outline  after 
assembly  and  welding. 

Steel  mill  and  fabricating  shop  methods  have  been 
very  definitely  affected  by  the  introduction  of  welded 
construction.  Laying  out  now  means  few  holes  but 
more  marking  to  take  care  of  accurate  outlines  and  in 
many  cases  location  of  welds.  Check  marks  are  neces- 
sary for  registration,  using  waterlines,  buttocks,  and 
other  indications  to  locate  pieces  properly  in  erection. 
The  use  of  built-up  sections  for  stiffeners  means,  in 
many  cases,  straightening  after  welding  and  very  often 
double  layout,  one  for  individual  pieces,  another  for 
overall. 

Present  practice  indicates  the  advantage  of  more  as- 
sembly in  the  shop  and,  if  shrinkage  is  taken  into  ac- 
count, more  material  lifted  from  the  ship. 

These  considerations  indicate  certain  definite 
changes  in  shop  layout  and  equipment.  Elaborate  punch 
tables  and  high-speed  punches  are  hardly  justified  but 
more  and  better  planing  equipment  is  needed.  Much 
greater  assembly  space  is  necessaiy,  and  this  should  be 
of  the  table  or  platen  type  rather  than  the  open  .skids 
used  for  shop  riveting.  Carriage  or  portable  types  of 
machines  for  drilling  and  countersinking  appear  better 
adapted  to  this  type  of  work  than  elaborate  fixed  ma- 
chines. Accurate  mechanically  controlled  flame-cut- 
ting equipment  is  a  necessity,  if  costly  hand  cutting  is 
to  be  avoided;  if  production  work  is  of  large  volume, 
machine  welding  with  some  form  of  table  appears  de- 
sirable. Some  change  in  furnace  eciuipment  al.-^o  is  re- 
quired to  take  full  advantage  of  the  use  of  cutting  and 
welding  for  forming  plates,  which  otherwise  would  re- 
quire severe  furnace  work. 

•  Erection  and  Assembly 

Erection  and  assembly  procedure  has  been  greatly 
modified  by  the  use  of  welding,  due  primarily  to  the 
omission  of  holes  and  flanges  for  fastening  individual 
members  together,  and  also  because  of  the  various 
methods  adopted  to  take  care  of  shrinkage  and  buck- 
ling, particularly  on  the  lighter  structures. 

The  erection  of  a  welded  structure  requires  various 
attachments  for  lifting.  These  include  pads  and  clips 
and  in  many  cases  additional  temporary  stiffening  to 
take  care  of  free  edges.  Shipfitters,  burners  and  tack 


welders  must  be  available  because  of  the  closer  clear- 
ances and  the  need  of  positioning  on  datum  lines  rather 
than  by  registration  and  fastening  by  holes  and  bolts. 
After  welding  is  completed,  all  temporary  clips,  etc., 
must  be  removed.  The  advantages  of  greater  ground 
assembly  can,  of  course,  be  obtained  only  if  the  crane 
capacities  are  large  enough  to  handle  the  units  so  as- 
sembled, so  that  for  any  given  yard  a  balance  must  be 
struck  between  the  two  for  greatest  economy. 

In  a.ssembly,  welding  in  most  cases  requires  greater 
time  due  to  sequence  in  order  to  avoid  distortion  and 
the  introduction  of  so-called  locked-up  stresses.  Such 
sequence  usually  entails  the  practical  completion  of 
one  section  before  starting  work  on  the  adjacent  sec- 
tion. This,  of  course,  is  in  decided  contrast  to  the  pic- 
ture with  riveted  construction,  when  riveting  gangs 
can  be  worked  all  over  the  ship  simultaneously. 

This  particular  requirement  entails  a  definite  control 
on  production  all  the  way  down  the  line,  from  the  draw- 
ings to  the  finished  material.  In  order  that  it  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  through,  complete  knowledge  of  aux- 
iliaries, machinery,  etc.,  which  entail  substantial  foun- 
dations and  attachments  to  the  structures,  should  be 
available  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  is  necessary  with 
riveting  or  the  erection  will  extend  over  a  much  greater 
period  of  time. 

The  greater  amount  of  erection  time  also  directly  af- 
fects shipyard  capacity  and,  of  course,  time  of  delivery. 
In  the  final  analysis  this  may  lead  to  a  change  in  the 
relationship  between  shop  equipment  and  the  number 
of  building  berths. 

•  Outfitting  and  Completion 

While  the  popular  conception  of  welding  is  apt  to 
visualize  only  the  effect  on  the  ship's  structure,  the 
history  of  the  application  of  welding  to  shipbuilding 
shows  that  its  first  uses  were  in  making  attachments 
of  fittings  and  for  the  building  up  and  reclamation  of 
worn  or  badly  fitted  parts. 

Today  there  are  relatively  few  vessels  completed 
without  some  welding  being  used,  and  the  list  of  uses 
embraces  practically  all  types  of  attachments  and  all 
kinds  of  material. 

In  the  manufacture  and  installation  of  the  hundred 
and  one  details  that  go  to  complete  a  vessel  today, 
welding  is  not  confined  to  the  use  of  the  electric  arc, 
but  other  forms  of  weld,  such  as  the  atomic  and  spot 
weld,  are  in  common  use. 

Welding  has  largely  replaced  other  means  of  fasten- 
ing hangers  and  clips  of  all  kinds,  also  small  founda- 
tions and  seatings;  in  this  field  it  offers  definite  ad- 
vantages both  as  to  time  and  cost,  provided  the  neces- 
sary equipment  is  available. 

Power  leads  and  controls  are  needed  on  both  build- 
ing berths  and  outfitting  basins.  Special  precautions 
against  fire  are  advisable,  and  different  types  of  me- 
chanics are  required. 

In  testing  it  will,  I  believe,  be  generally  found  that 
while  leaks  are  fewer  with  welded  construction  their 
correction  will  be  more  costly,  since  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  empty  a  tank  to  replace  a  section  of  defective 
weld. 

The  two  shops  most  affected  by  the  use  of  welding 
are  the  sheet  metal  and  pipe  shops,  particularly  the 
(Page    31   please) 
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The  word  "Cancelled"  was  inscribed  on  face  of  the  above  license  at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  As  used  here  it  means  "Specimen  Copy." 


FINAL  EXAMINATION 

in 

Ship  Nomenclature 

(Written  by  the  retired  Professor  as  he  unlaxed  at 

6   or  7   bells   of  the  graveyard  watch   the   night 

before.) 
Correct  the  following  statements  and  hand  in  as  a 
thesis  for  credit  toward  your  First  Engineering 
Mate's  Degree  and  Master's  Ticket. 
Charley  Noble,  1st  Engineer  Assistant  Mate, 
ran  up  the  Jacob's  ladder  leading  from  his  ward 
room  on  the  main  truck  in  the  for'd  end  of  the 
pilot  house,  to  see  what  was  wrong  with  Metal 
Mike  in  the  fire  room  in  the  chain  locker.  As 
he  hurried  along  the  booby  hatch  leading  to 
the  boat  deck  on  the  taffrail  his  toe  caught  in  an 
open  welded  seam  between  two  gunwales  on  the 
lower  deck  plates  and  he  pitched  backward  into 
the  funnel.  This  accident  shut  off  the  flow  of 
water  in  the  circulating  pump,  which  in  turn 
raised  the  steam  pressure  to  such  a  high  vacuum 
that  the  lubricating  oil  in  the  condenser  over- 
flowed the  air  pump  bucket  which  a  deck  swab- 
ber had  just  dropped  over  the  side  left.  This  drove 
the  fuel  oil  into  the  scuttle  butt,  caused  the 
binnacle  to  shift  the  sextant  so  that  the  conden 
sate  pump  made  the  port  boss  propeller  shout 
"Helm  hard  right!"  The  gig  painter  thereupon 
"socked"  the  rudder  pintle  in  the  eyes  so  that  the 
wheel  couldn't  see  which  way  to  turn.  The  stew- 
ard's watching  tackle  was  so  surprised  that  he 
dropped  the  speed  ball  just  as  the  anchor  slipped 
off  the  radio  shack.  That  mishap  almost  prevent- 
ed the  ship's  clock  from  blowing  six  pipes  in  the 
morning  watch  to  arouse  the  easy-working  master 
in  time  to  excuse  a  crew  of  apple-polishing  for- 
eign traders,  expected  to  take  this  examination. 
It  may  have  been  just  as  well  (sounding),  in 
which  case  the  name  on  the  bow  under  the  over- 
hang would  not  have  been  that  of 

Profeller  Nutt. 
(Value  10  points  on  the  port  bow-er.) 


QUESTION 
What  is  viscosity  and  its  importance  to  marine  engin- 
eering? 

ANSWER 

Its  principal  use  is  in  connection  with  oils,  lubricat- 
ing and  fuel.  It  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the  thick- 
ness or  body  of  the  oil,  and  is  best  explained  by  describ- 
ing the  standard  for  its  measurement. 

In  lubricating  oils,  one  of  the  accepted  units  of  vis- 
cosity is  the  Saybolt  scale.  Briefly  explained,  60  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  oil  are  allowed  to  pass  through  a 
small  orifice  under  the  pressure  of  its  own  head  in  a 
tall  cylindrical  vessel.  The  time  in  seconds  for  a  vol- 
ume of  60  cc.  to  pass  is  a  measure  of  its  viscosity  in 
Seconds  Saybolt.  Thus  the  thicker  the  oil  the  higher 
the  number  of  seconds  required.  The  test  is  at  a  stan- 
dardized temperature;  also  since  the  viscosity  changes 
with  temperature,  the  "Seconds  Saybolt"  reducing  with 
the  increase  in  temperature.  All  lubricating  oils  have 
about  the  same  viscosity  at  very  high  temperatures,  say 
300°  F.  or  more,  regardless  of  how  thick  or  thin  they 
are  at  room  or  operating  temperatures. 

As  discussed  in  our  last  issue,  the  heat  developed  in 
a  high  speed  bearing  is  all  from  liquid  or  fluid  fric- 
tion, due  to  the  oil  drag.  The  fluid  friction  is  propor- 
tional to  viscosity,  that  is  to  say,  the  heavier  or  more 
viscous,  or  higher  Seconds  Saybolt,  the  more  oil  drag 
and  fluid  friction  and  the  more  bearing  lo.ss  or  heating. 
The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  we  should  operate  with  an 
oil  with  as  low  a  viscosity  or  as  low  a  Saybolt  number 
as  possible,  being  careful  to  have  it  thick  or  heavy 
enough  to  maintain  the  film  under  the  journal. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  many  times  on  turbine 
tests,  and  the  overall  efficiency  of  a  turbine  may  some- 
times be  improved  as  much  as  nearly  1  per  cent  by  re- 
ducing the  viscosity  of  the  lubricating  oil. 


QUESTION 
What  is  the  effect  of  speed  and  load  on  a  bearing? 

ANSWER 

High    speed    bearing    practice    is    entirely    different 
from  slow  speed  design. 
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Oil  drag  is  the  entire  source  of  heatiiiK.  The  greater 
the  area  of  the  bearing  the  more  oil  film  there  is  to  be 
subject  to  drag  or  squeeze  out.  Therefore,  for  the  same 
diameter  and  load,  modern  bearings  are  shorter,  the 
film  area  less,  projected  area  less,  and  load  per  square 
inch  of  projected  area  is  greater.  Thus,  while  in  pre- 
vious designs  the  loading  was  from  25  to  75  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  projected  area,  modern  design  goes  from 
"'  to  150,  perhaps  200,  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  any  film  pressuie  or 
.scjueeze  out  of  oil  film  necessary  on  the  side  of  bearing 
opposite  to  the  loaded  side  simply  adds  to  the  loaded 
side,  it  is  necessary  to  proportion  the  length  of  bear- 
ing and  oil  clearance  so  that  there  will  be  as  little  as 
possible  film  load  or  pressure  on  the  unloaded  side  of 
bearing.  Heavy  oil  or  high  viscosity  or  overlong  i)ear- 
ings  builds  up  this  negative  film  load,  which  contri- 
butes to. the  heating  twice,  once  on  its  own  or  unloaded 
side  of  bearing,  and  once  on  the  normally  loaded  side 
of  bearing. 

Speed  of  the  surface  of  the  journal  contributes  to 
heating.  Increase  of  speed  increa-es  the  rate  of  oil 
drag,  hence  heating.  A  rough  check  on  size  of  bearing 
is  to  multiply  the  speed  of  surface  in  feet  per  second 
by  the  load  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of  projected  area 
and  the  product  should  be  from  2500  to  5000. 


QUESTION 
What  viscosities  should  be  used? 
ANSWER 

For  turbine  lubrication  viscosities  of  120  to  200  Sec- 
onds Saybolt  at  100  F.  are  generally  recommended  by 
the  manufacturer  of  oils.  If  reduction  gears  are  lu- 
bricated by  the  same  oil  a  compromise  may  be  used, 
going  as  high  as  from  200  to  350  Seconds  Saybolt  at 
100°  F,  thus  obtaining  better  tooth  lubrication  at  the 
expense  of  slightly  greater  heating  in  turbine  bear- 
ings. 


QUESTION 
What  temperatures  are  to  be  considered  limits? 
ANSWER 

Since  increased  temperatures  give  decreased  viscos- 
ities we  should  ordinarily  run  at  as  high  an  oil  tern 
perature  as  may  be  considered  safe.  Most  marine  en- 
gine room  systems  involve  a  circulating  oil  system  with 
oil  coolers.  We  can  control  the  oil  temperature  by  ad- 
justing the  cooling  water,  and  thus  the  temperature  of 
the  oil  in  the  bearings. 

Modern  bearing  designs  provide  for  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  oil  flooding  through  the  bearing  than  is 
needed  in  lubrication.  The  temperature  of  the  oil 
squeezing  out  of  the  film  is  the  temperature  we  should 
know.  This  is,  however,  mixed  with  the  flood  and 
cooling  oil,  so  that  the  thermometer  in  the  oil  drain 
from  a  bearing  may  not  read  as  high  as  the  actual  film 
oil  is.  Feeling  and  measuring  with  a  thermometer  the 
bearing  temperature  through  the  opening  in  the  top 
and  comparing  with  the  oil-out  temperature  will  aid 
the  judgment  in  deciding  the  proper  oil-out  tempera 
ture. 

120^  F.  may  be  considered  the  lowest  which  should 
be  used,  and  140°  F.  to  150°  F.  mav  be  considered  safe. 


Transposing  Equations 

l-'rom    (he   various    inquiries    it    is   evident    that 

the  younger   members   of   our   profession   are   nol 

familiar  with   (he   procedure  of  changing  a    for 

mula  around  (o  suit  convenience.    Thus,  suppo-»' 

STE 

the  formula  is  W  = (new  rules),  where  W 

RF 
is  working  pressure  of  shell  of  boiler;  S  is  (ensile 
s(renK(h;  T  is  thickness  in  inches;  E  is  efficiency 
of  riveted  joint;  R  is  radius  of  shell  in  inches;  F 
is  fac(or  of  safety. 

We  have  (his  formula,  or  remember  it,  but  un- 
for(una(ely  (he  Ques(ion  a(  hand  is,  wha(  is  (he 
thickness  in  inches,  when  working  pressure  is 
given?  We  must  take  this  formula  as  we  have  it, 
and  change  it  over  to  read,  thickness  T  some 
value.  Here  is  (he  way  it  is  done: 

Each  formula  has  two  sides,  (he  left  of  (he  " 
mark  and  (he  ri<iht  of  the  "  "  mark.  Fur(her- 
more,  le((ers  or  numbers  which  do  not  have  a  line 
benea(h  (hem,  meaning  divide,  like  the  W  in  above 
formula,  may  be  considered  as  having  a  line  Ih'- 
nea(h  them  and  (he  figure  1   below;  (hus,  W  may 

W 
be  also  written — ,  as  obviously  we  may  di\ide  any 

1 
number  by  1  without  changing  i(s  value.  In  chang- 
ing (he  formula  we  may  (ake  any  number  alx>ve 
the  line  on  lef(  and  pu(  i(  below  (he  line  on  right; 
or  above  line  on  right  and  put  below  on  lef( ;  or 
below  line  on  lef(  and  put  above  line  on  righ(;  or 
below  line  on  righ(  and  pu(  above  line  on  lef(. 

STE 

Thus,  in  above  formula,  we  have  W      , 

RF 
and  we  wan(  T  (o  s(and  all  alone  so  as  (o  find 
its  value  from  (he  o(hers.    PMrs(  we  move  (he  RF 
out  of  the  way  thus:  WRF  =^  STE.    Then  we  move 
WRF 

SE  out  of  (he  way,  (hus: T.  which  is  (he 

SE 
desired  set  up. 

When  (here  is  a  -I-  or  -  sign  in  the  formula,  dif- 
feren(  rules  apply.  This  will  also  be  discussed 
if  (here  are  fur(her  inquiries. 


Bearings   have  been   successfully  run   continuously   at 
an  oil  temperature  of  190°  F. 


QUESTION 

What    makes   (he   bearing  (empera(ure   increase? 
ANSWER 

Assuming  the  same  oil-in  temperature  and  nominal 
quantity,  an  increase  in  the  oil-out  temperature  may 
be  due  to  several  factors.  The  rate  of  increase  is  im- 
portant to  know.    Sudden  increase  means  a  dangerous 

(Page   ^7  please) 
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.  ,  .  .  Some  Recent 

Developments  in  Marine  Diesels 


During  the  past  10  years  a  tremendous  progress  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  design,  manufacture,  and 
operation  of  diesel  engines  for  ship  propulsion  and  for 
ships'  auxiliary  power  plants.  This  is  true  for  every 
maritime  nation  on  earth,  including  America. 

In  Europe  and  in  Japan  the  majority  of  all  the  ves- 
sels built  during  the  past  decade  have  been  diesel 
motorships.  In  America  what  few  large  vessels  have 
been  built  were  largely  steam  turbine  jobs.  However, 
in  America  we  have  a  large  number  of  competent  diesel 
manufacturers  who  have  been  building  many  diesel 
engines  for  public  utilities,  various  industries,  work 
boats,  and  yachts,  and  have  been  consolidating  their 
engineering  position,  studying  the  operating  problems, 
and  improving  their  designs.  Today  the  American  man- 
ufacturer of  diesel  engines  is  in  much  better  shape  to 
tackle  large  marine  propulsion  plants  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  the  history  of  diesel  progress. 

Just  to  get  the  picture  in  our  minds  in  a  broad  gen- 
eral way  before  taking  up  detail  progress,  let's  look 
at  the  present  statistical  situation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  total 
world  tonnage  in  commercial  ships  of  100  tons  gross 
and  over  stood  in  round  figures  at  64,000,000  gross.  The 
power  plants  of  this  fleet  of  ships  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows by  Lloyd's  Register: 

Diesel   engines— 12,290,000  gross   tons   20% 

Steam  turbine— 9,109,000  gross  tons  14% 

Reciprocating  steam — 42,600,000  gross  tons  66% 

These  figures  are  very  significant  because  they  in- 
dicate the  relative  positions  of  these  three  prime  mov- 
ers in  the  race  for  supremacy  in  the  marine  field.  The 
turbine  and  the  diesel  engine  both  became  serious  com- 
petitors of  marine  steam  approximately  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Reciprocating  steam,  approximately  in  its 
present  form,  became  well  established  about  50  years 
ago.  That  25-year  start  is  still  a  big  handicap.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1935-36,  of  vessels  classed  by  Lloyd's  and 
completed  during  that  period,  23V2  per  cent  by  gross 
tonnage  were  for  reciprocating  steam  drive,  18y2  per 
cent  for  steam  turbine  drive,  and  58  per  cent  for  diesel 
drive.  In  the  fiscal  year  1924-25  the  reciprocating 
steam  engine  was  fitted  to  65  per  cent  of  the  total  new 
tonnage  completed. 

It  is  this  ten-year  trend  toward  the  diesel  drive,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  gaining  in  momentum,  that  interests 
us.  Of  the  self-propelled  vessels,  100  tons  gross  and 
over,  launched  from  the  world's  shipyards  in  1936, 
those  intended  for  steam  propulsion  numbered  416, 
with  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  877,746,  while  those 
intended  for  diesel  propulsion  numbered  530,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  1,202,476  gross.     The    steamers 


had  an  average  size  of  2,110  tons  gross  and  the  motor- 
ships  an  average  size  of  2,268  tons  gross. 

This  aggregate  diesel  tonnage  is  made  up  of  ships 
for  every  type  of  service.  It  includes :  more  than  50 
large  tankers,  with  a  total  deadweight  tonnage  well 
over  600,000;  many  10  knot  tramp  freighters;  a  large 
number  of  fast  cargo  vessels  with  sea  service  speeds 
up  to  18  knots;  and  several  large  fast  cargo  liners, 
with  powers  up  to  30,000  I.H.P.  on  twin  screws  and 
vessel  speeds   up  to  23  knots. 

In  July,  1914,  there  were  297  motorships  in  service, 
with  an  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  234,287,  or  an  av- 
erage size  of  about  800  gross  tons.  In  July,  1936,  there 
were  6,128  motorships  in  service,  with  an  aggregate  of 
12,290,599  gross  tons,  or  an  average  size  of  about  2,000 
gross  tons.  This  shows  an  increase  in  number  of  over 
2,000  per  cent,  an  increase  in  average  size  of  250  per 
cent,  and  an  increase  in  total  gross  tonnage  of  over 
5,000  per  cent,  all  for  the  22  year  period.  For  the  12 
month  period  from  July,  1935,  to  July,  1936,  total  steam 
tonnage  decreased  1  per  cent,  while  total  diesel  driven 
tonnage  increased  9  per  cent. 

These  figures,  taken  all  together,  indicate  that  there 
is  among  the  world's  shipowners  a  very  definite  and 
a  very  general  acceptance  of  the  diesel  engine  as  a 
marine  prime  mover  in  all  classes  of  service. 

This  acceptance  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  great 
improvements  made  in  the  design,  construction,  and 
operation   of   marine   diesels. 

These  improvements  have  been  developed  along  three 
well-defined  lines,  which  might  well  be  classified  under 
the  three  words  Combustion,  Metallurgy,  and  Mechan- 
ism. 

Combustion 

The  original  Diesel  idea  was  the  combustion  of  heavy 
oil  or  powdered  coal  fuel  inside  the  engine  cylinder, 
the  fuel  being  injected  through  a  fine  nozzle  by  blast 
of  high  pressure  air  into  the  heavily  compressed  air 
of  the  combustion  chamber.  This  method  produced  a 
fine  spray  of  fuel,  which  was  immediately  ignited  by 
the  high  temperature  air  in  the  cylinder  and  produced 
fairly  clean  combustion  and  very  economical  operation 
in  fuel  consumption  per  indicated  horsepower  hour. 
All  the  first  four  cycle  marine  engines  of  large  size 
had  this  type  of  fuel  injection.  It  required  complicated 
nozzle  assemblies,  high  pressure  air  pumps,  and  a 
rather  comprehensive  system  of  air  piping  on  the  en- 
gine. 

The  airless  injection  system,  long  and  successfully 
in  use  on  the  so-called  heavy  oil  engines,  has  been  per- 
fected so  that  it  is  now  displacing  almost  entirely  the 
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The  American  Merchant  Marine 
needs  many  vessels  of  the  type 
shown  here.  Large,  fast  cargo 
and  passenger  carriers  with  hulls 
designed  for  good  propulsive 
efficiency  and  with  ample  power 
in  the  engine  room.  This  is  the 
motorship  Canada;  53  first  class 
passengers,  12,000  tons  cargo. 
■".000  brake  horsepower,  16 
knots  sea  service   speed. 


air  injection  system  ;;taited  by  Diesel.  Some  authorities 
claim  that  this  so-called  solid  injection  system  ante- 
dates diesel.  Be  that  as  it  may.  this  system  enables  the 
desiKners  of  large  marine  engines  to  evolve  a  simpler 
engine,  giving  more  power  per  unit  of  weight,  and  oc- 
cupying less  space  per  unit  of  power  than  was  possible 
with  the  air  injection  system.  So  far  as  combustion 
is  concerned,  the  air  system  will,  in  laboratory  experi- 
ments or  carefully  prepared  shop  tests,  give  lower  fuel 
consumption  and  cleaner  combustion  than  the  solid  in- 
jection system,  but  on  board  ship  any  such  fractional 
advantage  measured  in  propeller  thrust  or  shaft  horse- 
power is  hardly  enough  to  compensate  for  the  addi- 
tional weight  and  space  involved. 

In  this  matter  of  combustion  there  has  been  much 
foreboding  over  what  would  happen  when  the  diesel 
engineers  tried  to  produce  large  powers  in  single  cylin- 
ders. Today  many  reputable  manufacturers  are  .-elling 
six  cylinder  diesel  engines  rated  from  7200  to  7800 
shaft  horsepower  at  120  revolutions  a  minute.  At  least 
one  reliable  manufacturer  advertises  that  his  engine 
"can  be  supplied  in  powers  up  to  40,000  horsepower  on 
one  .<haft." 

The  perfection  of  solid  injection  systems  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  improved  combustion  and  gen- 
eral operation  characteristics  of  diesels  in  the  higher 
speed  ranges,  and  this  has  been  of  considerable  value 
to  the  merchant  marine  in  reducing  weights  for  the 
power  units  in  diesel  electric  and  geared  diesel  drives, 
and  diesel  generating  sets  for  auxiliary  power.  It  has 
also  enabled  the  diesel  to  invade  the  automotive  trans- 
port, industrial  machinery,  and  agricultural  machinery 
fields,  wherein  it  has  made  spectacular  progress  in  re- 
cent years.  This  feature  is  also  of  great  value  to  the 
installations  in  pleasure  craft  and  lighter  work  boats. 
Metallurgical 

Metallurgical  science  has  enjoyed  very  remarkable 
advancement  in  recent  years,  and  the  diesel  engine 
manufacturers  have  used  some  of  the  new  materials 
with  great  advantage.  Alloy  cast  irons  and  semi  steels 
in  pistons,  piston  rings,  and  cylinder  liners,  and  alloy 
steels  for  piston  rods,  wrist  pins,  connecting  rods, 
valves,  valve  stems,  valve  rods,  and  even  for  welded 
frames  and  cylinder  housings,  all  have  contributed  to 


produce  stronger  and  stiffer  engines  of  considerably 
less  weight  per  unit  of  power.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  through  metallurgy  in  the  matter  of  increasing 
the  ability  of  piston  heads,  cylinder  covers,  valves  and 
valve  seats,  piston  rings,  and  cylinder  liners  to  stand 
up  under  high  temperatures. 

Among  the  most  recent  trends  is  that  towards  all 
welded  steel  frames  and  the  elimination  of  cast  iron 
in  the  strength  members  of  the  frame.  This  has  been 
found  of  great  value  in  producing  a  stiff,  sturdy,  light 
weight  power  plant  and  has  been  used  to  advantage 
in  .-mall,  high  speed  as  well  as  large,  slow  speed  diesels. 

Mechanism 

Under  the  head  of  piogress  in  the  mechanism  of  the 

diesel  engine  we  find  a  great  variety  and  an  increasing 

tendency  to  simplification.  We  would  group  under  this 

head:  all  the  various  arrangements  of  form  and  mate- 

(Page   il   picnsc) 


Operators  stand  in  the  engine  room  of  the  Texas  Sun.  Note 

simplicity    of    arrangements    for    the    control    of     5,600    shaft 

horsepower  at  100  r.p.m. 
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.  .  .  .  Design  for  a 

Welded  Steel  Super  Tuna  Clipper 


Through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Bruce  Newby  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  publish  herewith  his  designs  for  all  welded 
steel  hull  tuna  fishing  vessel  which  is  the  largest  thus 
far  designed  especially  for  that  service. 

Mr.  Newby,  a  well  known  naval  architect  of  Long 
Beach,  California,  is  a  pioneer  on  this  coast  in  steel 
hulls  for  fishing  craft.  Over  ten  years  ago,  as  naval 
architect  of  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  Company,  he 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia deep  sea  fishing  industry  and  its  fishing  boat  re- 
quirements. The  result  was  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  steel  tuna  fishing  boat  with  a  length  of  112 
feet  6  inches,  a  beam  of  25  feet,  and  a  molded  depth 
of  12  feet.  Powered  with  a  350  H.P.  Atlas  Imperial 
Diesel,  this  vessel  easily  made  10.75  knots  speed  on  her 
trials.  Christened  the  Orient  and  now  the  Santa  Cruz, 
this  steel  hull  is  still  giving  good  service  in  the  strenu- 
ous deep  sea  and  coastwise  fishing. 

Steel  has  many  advantages  over  wood  in  the  con- 
struction of  vessels,  especially  when  the  length  of  hull 
required  gets  up  over  100  feet.  These  advantages  are 
a  stiffer  hull  with  greater  carrying  capacity  for  the 
same  displacement. 

Greater  cost  has  been  the  main  argument  against 
steel  hulls.  At  present  that  argument  is  greatly  weak- 
ened by  rising  costs  of  lumber,  the  rising  costs  of  in- 
surance on  large  wooden  fishing  vessels,  and  the  rising 
costs  of  maintenance  and  repair.  Today  the  progressive 
Pacific  Coast  fisherman  is  thinking  very  seriously 
about  steel  hulls.  At  the  present  time  there  are  several 
such  hulls  in  process  of  construction,  and  so  the  pro- 
duction of  this  new  design  for  a  "super  tuna  clipper" 
is  very  timely. 

Her  general  characteristics  are : 

Length  overall 167  ft.  4  ins. 

Length  for  Class  136  ft.  0  ins. 

Length  between  perpendiculars 150  ft.  0  ins. 


Beam  molded  .-- 44  ft. 

Depth  molded 18  ft.  1  in. 

Refrigerated  fish  hold  capacity  800  tons 

Three  refrigerative  units  26  tons  each 

Propulsion  power  1200  shaft  horsepower 

Speed  loaded  11^2  knots 

Fuel  capacity  114,000  gallons 

Cruising  radius  10,000  to  12,000  miles 

A  wooden  hull  of  the  same  dimensions  would  carry 
a  maximum  of  680  tons  fish  and  not  more  than  half  the 
fuel. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  outboard  profile,  this  boat 
has  a  very  seaworthy  appearance.  Her  well  raked  stem 
with  good  flare,  and  long  raised  forecastle  deck,  should 
make  her  a  good  dry  ship  in  a  sea  way.  The  long  main 
deck  aft  of  the  break  of  the  forecastle  -is  entirely  clear 
for  the  business  of  fishing  and  storing  the  catch.  This 
clear  space  is  lengthened  by  the  well  molded  overhung 
counter  at  the  stern.  These  features  in  this  length  of 
ship  give  the  naval  architect  a  better  opportunity  to 
design  the  underwater  body  for  propulsive  efficiency 
and  so  save  on  bills  for  the  owner. 

The  bridge  superstructure,  funnel  and  masts  are 
well  proportioned  and  have  the  correctly  designed  rake 
aft  which  means  so  much  to  the  appearance  of  a  ship. 

Arrangements  for  the  housing  of  the  crew  are  care- 
fully planned  for  maximum  comfort  and  efficiency. 
Ample  space  is  allotted  to  this  purpose.  Some  of  the 
features  are:  Not  more  than  two  men  in  a  room; 
rooms  equipped  with  individual  lockers;  spacious  gal- 
ley and  mess  room  space;  adequate  space  for  refriger- 
ated and  general  galley  stores;  fully  equipped  lava- 
tories and  showers;  and  provision  for  ample  heating 
and  ventilating  of  each  compartment. 

The  design  of  this  hull  for  welding  assembly  indi- 
cates a  saving  of  67  tons  in  hull  weight  over  the  classi- 
fied riveted  construction. 
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Bridge  and  main  deck  general  arrangement  plans  fcr  steel  tuna  clipper. 


Welding  in  Ship  Construction 

(Continued  from   Page  25) 

former.  The  manufacture  of  small  tanks,  ladders,  wash 
tioughs,  metal  floor  coverings,  lockers,  dressers, 
sheet  metal  doors,  sheathing  over  insulation,  metal 
tables,  airport  screens  and  scoops,  dresser  and  counter 
tops,  and  the  installation  of  the  never  ending  label 
plates,  to  mention  only  a  few  items,  have  been  modified 
until  today,  particularly  in  yards  engaged  on  Navy 
work,  one  is  apt  to  hunt  around  for  the  rivet  bin  after 
stumbling  over  a  battery  of  spot  welding  machines 
and  being  warned  off  from  enclosures  devoted  to  arc 
and  atomic  welding. 

Piping  is  today  often  welded  on  vessels,  and  valve 
manifolds,  headers,  etc.,  are  built  to  suit  the  particular 
need  by  welding  rather  than  casting. 

Even  the  shipwrights  have  not  escaped  the  ever- 
present  welders,  as  is  shojvn  by  their  work  on  rail 
stanchions,  booms,  side  ladder  stowage  and,  perhaps 
most  interesting  of  all,  the  fastening  of  wood  decks  by 
means  of  studs  resistance  welded  to  the  steel  deck. 

Supports  for  joiner  work  are  today  largely  of  metal 
welded  in  place,  while  joiner  doors,  trim  and  furniture 
metal  are  fabricated  by  means  of  welding. 
•  Summary  and  Conclusions 

Conclusions  are  dangerous  and  difficult,  but,  at  the 
risk  of  making  controversial  statements,  it  appears  to 
the  author  that  so  far  the  advantages  of  welding  have 
been  greatest  in  the  case  of  small  vessels,  particularly 
those  subject  to  damage  against  docks,  as  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  fewer  leaks  develop,  and  this  is  a 
particularly  important  point  for  small  vessels  engaged 
in  oil  deliveries.  The  trend  in  vessels  of  this  type  ap- 


pears to  be  definitely  towards  welding  the  tank  spaces 
completely,  leaving  the  more  complicated  ends  still 
riveted.  This  solution  appears  rational,  since  the  addi- 
tional cost  and  time  are  justified  by  the  reduced  loss 
of  operating  time  and  cost  of  upkeep.  In  the  larger 
merchant  vessels,  welded  bulkheads,  both  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal,  also  major  parts  of  the  framing 
and  small  decks  and  flats,  are  being  generally  welded. 
These  members  can  be  largely  ground  assembled,  leav- 
ing comparatively  little  ship  welding,  and  the  weight 
saving  will  probably  justify  whatever  e.xtra  cost  is  in- 
volved. Units  such  as  bulkheads  also  lend  themselves 
to  production  methods,  using  automatic  machines  with 
special  assembly  methods,  although  the  first  cost  of 
such  special  fixtures  must  be  justified  by  reduction  in 
cost  of  the  finished  unit  produced. 

The  welding  of  shell  and  strength  decks  on  larger 
merchant  vessels  introduces  major  problems  both  as 
to  design  and  manufacture,  and  it  appears  difficult  to 
justify  the  greater  cost  and  time  involved  in  this.  Some 
weight  saving  is  possible  but  the  difficulties  of  assem- 
bly are  serious  and  the  cost  increase  large. 

While  it  is  impossible  in  a  brief  note  such  as  this  to 
cover  with  any  degree  of  completeness  so  important  a 
subject,  and  while  it  is  fully  realized  that  methods  and 
procedure  used  in  one  shipyard  may  not  apply  to  oth- 
ers, nevertheless  it  appears  to  the  author  that  ultimate- 
ly yard  equipment  for  welded  construction  will  become 
as  similar  in  yards  producing  the  same  type  of  ships 
as  did  equipment  for  building  riveted  vessels.  We  are 
still  feeling  our  way  in  this,  and  while  undoubtedly  in 
some  cases  welding  has  been  undertaken  where  it  can- 
not be  justified  by  economic  considerations,  it  will  ul- 
timately find  its  true  place  in  the  building  of  that  in- 
herently complex  structure — a  ship. 
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Japanese 
Shipbuilders 

Busy 

There  were  152  ships  with  an  aggregate  weight  of 
1,064,830  tons  gross,  under  construction  at  various 
yards  in  Japan  at  the  end  of  April,  according  to  the 
latest  report,  released  by  the  Shipping  Club,  Kobe.  Each 
of  these  ships  is  larger  than  1,000  tons  gross.  The  ton- 
nage gained  67,980  tons,  compared  to  the  end  of  March, 
while  the  number  of  ships  under  construction  was  in- 
creased by    five. 

Of  the  total.  111,  with  692,130  tons,  are  freighters; 
10,  with  168,350  tons,  are  whalers;  and  13,  with  93,100 
tons,  are  passenger  and  semi-passenger  ships. 

The  shipyards,  with  the  number  and  weight  of  ships 
under  construction,  are  listed  as  follows : 

Shipyards  ^Ship°s        Tonnage 

Tsurumi  Shipbuilding  Yard  -  6  35,600 

Hakodate  Dock 3  10,250 

Kama  Shipbuilding  Yard 15  86,400 

Kawasaki  Shipbuilding  Yard 20  231,700 

Matsuo  Shipbuilding  Yard 4  8.250 

Mitsubishi  Shipbuilding  Yard  in 

Nagasaki     17  159,800 

Mitsubishi  Shipbuilding  Yard  in  Kobe....  12  75,600 

Mitsubishi  Dock  in  Yokohama 19  124,300 

Mitsui  Tamatsukuri  Shipbuilding 

Yard    24  164,900 

Namura  Shipbuilding  Yard  3  4,700 

Osaka  Iron  Works  12  98,000 

Osaka  Shipbuilding  Yard  3  5,080 

Tochigi  Shipbuilding  Yard   1  2,000 

Urabe  Shipbuilding  Yard  2  5,000 

Uraga  Dock  10  52,000 

Ohara  Shipbuilding  Yard  1  1,250 

Total  152        1,064,830 


#A  Huge  Whaler. 

Tonan  Maru  No.  2,  19,000  tons  gross,  claimed  Japan's 
largest  whaler,  built  by  the  Osaka  Iron  Works  for  the 
Japan  Marine  Products  Company,  was  launched  on 
May  11.  It  took  three  months  and  12  days  to  complete 
the  hull.  She  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  August, 
in  time  to  operate  in  the  Antarctic  during  next  whal- 
ing season. 

Tonan  Maru  No.  2  is  554  feet  long,  74  feet  beam,  and 
has  a  displacement  tonnage  of  35,000.  Her  speed  will  be 
14V2  knots.  The  unique  feature  of  construction  is  that 
the  hull  is  equipped  with  forty  500-ton  whale  oil  tanks 
of  the  latest  design,  which  will  enable  the  ship  to  be 
converted  readily  into  the  largest  tanker  in  Japan. 


Launch  of  large  whaler  Tonan  Maru  No.  2  at  Osaka  Iron  Works. 


Marine  Diesels 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 

rial  that  are  used  in  transmitting  the  motions  of  the 
pistons  of  double  acting  and  of  opposed  pistons  in  their 
various  types;  all  the  forms  of  speed  and  direction 
control;  and  all  the  valve  actuating  linkage. 

Perfection  of  detail  and  designing  for  totally  en- 
closed mechanisms  operating  in  an  oil  film  atmosphere 
and  free  from  all  exterior  dirt  has  brought  these  vari- 
ous mechanisms  to  a  very  high  grade  of  effective  fric- 
tionless  functioning  that  has  helped  greatly  to  increase 
the  mechanical  efficiency  of  diesel  engines  as  well  as 
to  give  them  greater  flexibility  in  control  of  speed  and 
reversals. 

Some  Recent  Diesel  Installations 

The  highest  power  marine  diesel  unit  recently  in- 
stalled on  an  American  ship  was  that  for  the  motor 
tanker  Texas  Sun,  delivered  in  May,  1937,  to  the  Sun 
Oil  Company  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company,  of  Chester,  Pa.  This  is  a  Sun-Doxford  six 
cylinder  engine  delivering  5,600  shaft  horsepower  at 
100  revolutions  per  minute.  This  unit,  is  of  the  op- 
posed piston  welded  frame  type  with  cylinders  of  640 
mm.  bore.  The  upper  piston  has  a  stroke  of  850  mm. 
and  the  lower  piston  a  stroke  of  1,160  mm. 

Texas  Sun  is  511  feet  long  between  perpendiculars, 
65  feet  9  inches  beam,  and  37  feet  molded  depth.  Her 
total  deadweight  capacity  is  15,800  tons.  The  big 
diesel  drives  her  easily  at  13y2  knots  sea  service  speed 
fully  loaded. 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  has 
under  construction  or  on  order  one  motor  tanker  twin 
to  the  Texas  Sun  for  the  Sun  Oil  Company  and  three 
motor  tankers  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Texas  Sun 
for  the  Texas  Oil  Company.  This  makes  a  total  of 
67,600  deadweight  tons,  which  is,  we  believe,  an  all  time 
record  for  motorship  building  volume  in  an  American 
shipyard. 

European  yards  have  under  construction  20  or  more 
big,  fast  passenger  and  cargo  liners  for  diesel  propul- 
sion. Ten  of  these  are  in  the  range  from  18,000  to  28,- 
000  tons  gross,  with  machinery  developing  12,000  to 
32,000  shaft  horsepower.    The  four  largest  of  the  ten 
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have  20,000  shaft  horsepower  on  twin  screws,  24,000 
shaft  horsepower  on  triple  screws,  27,000  shaft  horse- 
power on  triple  screws,  and  32,000  shaft  horsepower  on 
quadruple  screws.  A  design  is  now  being  laid  down  in 
Germany  calling  for  30,000  shaft  horsepower  on  twin 
screws  with  geared  high  speed  diesel  engines. 

These  figures  are  cited  to  show  that  diesel  engines 
in  comparatively  standard  designs  are  available  in 
units  of  sufficient  capacity  to  cover  any  ordinary  pro- 
pulsion need  for  any  of  the  world's  ordinary  merchant 
carriers. 

American  diesel  manufacturers  can  easily  duplicate 
these  achievements  in  large  diesel  engines  if  given  an 
opportunity.  In  the  smaller  and  medium  size  diesels 
both  afloat  and  ashore  American  manufacturers  have 
kept  right  abreast  of  progress,  and  in  many  instances 
have  been  instrumental  in  creating  new  avenues  of 
improvement. 


....  New  Type 
Marine  Diesel  Engine 

Nunes  Bros,  and  Cosulich  of  Sausalito,  California, 
.ire  building  for  G.  Pugliese  and  associates  a  fine 
wooden  hull  purse  seiner  to  be  named  Caesar  Augusto 
and  to  be  completed  September  1,  1937,  at  a  cost  well 
in  excess  of  $40,000.  Her  hull  is  78  feet  long  by  20  feet 
t  earn  by  9  feet  6  inches  depth. 

She  will  have  the  usual  purse  seiner  equipment,  in- 
cluding: Ets-Hokin  and  Galvan  electric  lighting  sys- 
tem; CO..  fire  extinguishing  system;  and  Bennett  hy- 
draulic turntable-roll   drive. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  vessel  is  her  main  propul- 
sion unit,  which  will  be  the  first  installation  of  the 
new  type  Fairbanks-Morse  four  cycle  marine  engine, 
fitted  with  Falk  reduction  gearing,  that  attracted  so 
much  favorable  comment  at  the  last  New  York  power 
show.  The  unit  is  a  six  cylinder,  8  inch  diameter  by 
10' 1.  inch  stroke  direct  reversing  diesel  engine,  rated 
210  shaft  horsepower  at  720  revolutions  a  minute.  A 
reduction  in  speed  of  2' 2  to  1  is  effected  by  the  gear- 


ing, so  that  at  full  power  the  propeller  will  turn  288 
revolutions  per  minute.  Built  into  this  gearing  is  the 
Falk  pneumatic  clutch,  which  gives  a  very  flexible 
adjustment  from  complete  neutral  position  to  absolute 
engagement    at   any    load. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  illustration,  this  engine  is 
of  a  very  neat,  clean  cut  design,  with  no  moving  part 
expo-ed  and  with  a  very  simple  and  convenient  control. 


.  .  .  Synthetic 
Insulating  Material 

A  new  synthetic  insulating  compound  has  been 
recently  introduced  commercially  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  under  the  trade  name  Flamenol.  V7hile 
similar  to  rubber  in  its  characteristics,  it  contains  no 
rubber  and  will   not  support  combustion. 

Termed  the  most  radical  cable  development  in  the 
last  25  years,  Flamenol  is  entirely  different  from  any 
insulation  previously  available.  In  addition  to  being 
non-combustible,  it  is  highly  resistant  to  moisture, 
acids,  alkalies,  and  oils.  It  has  excellent  aging  char- 
acteristics and  is   strong   mechanically. 

The  properties  of  Flamenol  are  such  that  it  can  be 
made  a  very  soft  and  flexible  compound,  or  made  to  be 
one  with  celluloid-like  rigidity.  It  can  be  put  into  solu- 
tion for  coating  or  impregnating,  and  can  be  com- 
pounded, filled,  calendered,  and  extruded  in  much  the 
same  fashion  as  rubber. 

Flamenol-insulated  cable  is  recommended  for  power 
and  control  circuits  at  600  volts  and  less,  and  for  op- 
eration at  a  maximum  copper  temperature  of  60  C.  It 
is  well  adapted  to  machine-tool  wiring,  switchboard 
wiring,  and  battery  and  coil  lead.s.  Flamenol  has  a 
permanently  smooth  finish  and  foreign  materials  do 
not  readily  adhere  to  its  surface.  It  is  available  in  a 
variety  of  colors  for  circuit  tracing.  For  most  appli- 
cations Flamenol  is  used  without  any  protective  fin- 
ish, such  as  braid,  lead,  or  armor.  It  is  only  where 
the  cable  will  be  subjected  to  extreme  mechanical 
abuses  that  such  a  finish  is  necessary. 


The  new  type  Fairbanks,  Morse 
marine  diesel  engine  as  exhib- 
ited at  the  New  York  power 
show.  210  shaft  horsepower  at 
720  revolutions  per  minute. 
This  unit,  with  its  Falk  reduc- 
tion gear  and  clutch,  makes  an 
ideal  power  plant  for  work  boats. 
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Recent  Practice  in 

Welding  Large  Oil  Tankers 

^;y  John  W.  Hudson  and  T.  M.  Jackson 

The  Naval  Architect  and  the  Chief  Electrical  and  Welding  Engineers, 
Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company 


For  a  number  of  years  welding  engineers  have  been 
engaged  in  research  work  which  has  advanced  welding 
in  shipbuilding  to  the  point  where  it  is  now  recognized 
by  both  shipbuilders  and  shipowners,  not  with  sus- 
picion but  as  a  natui-al  development,  as  a  means  of 
saving  weight,  and  of  securing  greater  simplification 
and  economy  in  ship  construction.  By  the  elimination 
of  indirect  connections,  rivet  heads,  etc.,  the  welded 
structure  provides  smooth  surfaces  which  permit  good 
drainage  and  easy  cleaning  and  are  subject  to  less  sur- 
face corrosion.  The  advantages  and  possibilities  are 
practically  limitless  and  at  present  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  say  definitely  how  far  they  will  lead  in  alter- 
ing and  modifying  present  structural  design.  The 
natural  tendency  to  hold  to  orthodox  design  and  to 
modify  it  only  to  the  extent  that  present  welding  tech- 
nique and  knowledge  permit  is  quite  evident,  but  fur- 
ther on  attention  will  be  drawn  to  a  simplified  design, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  provide  a  type  of  tanker  con- 
struction both  simpler,  stronger  and  more  economical 
than  present  construction. 

A  bold  initiative,  both  by  the  owners  and  by  the 
builders,  was  undertaken  in  February,  1936,  when  the 
Atlantic  Refining  Company  placed  with  the  Sun  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Company  an  order  for  a  tanker 
521  feet  long,  70  feet  beam,  and  40  feet  depth  of  18,500 
tons  deadweight,  in  which  the  entire  tank  space  ex- 
tending from  the  engine-room  bulkhead  to  the  forward 
end  of  the  tank  space  for  a  length  of  353  feet  was  to 
be  of  completely  welded  construction.  In  March,  1937, 
the  Atlantic  Refining  Company  placed  a  repeat  order 
with  the  same  builders,  which  was  followed  by  an  ad- 
ditional contract  for  a  similar  vessel  for  the  Sun  Oil 
Company,  making  at  the  present  time  three  tankers  of 
over  18,000  tons  deadweight  with  the  tank  spaces  com- 
pletely welded. 

Probably  no  feature  of  shipbuilding  in  recent  years 
has  received  such  intensive  research  study  and  bold 
initiative  in  design  as  have  these  vessels.  They  show 
plainly  the  confidence  of  both  the  owners  and  the  build- 
ers in  electric  welding  in   ship  construction. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  electric  arc  welding  has 
become  practically  indispensable  and  that  it  is  a  sound 
and  logical  means  of  joining  metals,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  great  saving  in  weight  which  in  these  vessels 
amounts  to  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  steel.  In 
the  design  of  this  vessel,  the  longitudinal  bracketless 
sy.'^tem  was  adopted.  This  system  appeared  to  be  the 
most  logical  to  adopt  as  it  lends  itself  more  readily 
to  our  system  of  fabrication  and  ei'ection,  is  a  sound 
type  of  construction,  and  relieves  the  builders  as  re- 
gards design,  thus  enabling  them  to  concentrate  on 
methods  of  assembly  and  of  welding  procedure.  It 
was  evident  from  the  start  that  welding  econony 
could  not  be  obtained  except  by  machine  welding,  from 
which  it  followed  that  the  welding  must  be  done  under 
cover.  This  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary,  as 
extreme  variations  in  temperature  are  detrimental,  and 
only  under  cover  could  the  essential  control  of  uni- 
formity be  obtained  and  the  largest  assembled  sections 
be  safely  and  conveniently  handled,  as  is  the  practice 
in  riveted  construction  at  this  plant.  As  a  welded 
structure  of  this  size  had  never  before  been  attempted, 
the  greatest  care  and  study  were  given  to  developing 
the  best  method  of  assembling  and  erecting  the  various 
members   in  the  shop. 

It  is  recognized  that  more  intensive  study  is  required 
in  the  design  of  welded  than  of  riveted  structures,  as 
the  latter  have  become  more  or  less  standardized.  In 
welded  structures  two  very  important  matters  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  are  their  great  rigidity  and 
the  residual  stresses  caused  by  heat.  To  obviate  the 
latter  as  much  as  possible,  all  longitudinal  members, 
such  as  stiffeners  and  butts,  were  automatically  weld- 
ed. This  method  prevents  the  penetration  of  various 
atmospheric  elements  into  the  molten  metal,  as  the 
weld  is  made  in  one  continuous  operation,  avoiding  dis- 
tortion and  reducing  to  a  minimum  residual  stresses 
in  the  material.  At  the  same  time  excellent  penetra- 
tion is  obtained,  which  is  probably  the  most  important 
of  all  the  requirements.  Butt  welding  was  adopted  in 
all  the  main  structures,  lap  welding  being  used  only 
for  bracket  connections  and  joggled  vertical  panel 
plates  at  longitudinal  bulkheads  in  way  of  transverse 
bulkheads. 

As  a  tanker,  for  the  largest  portion  of  its  length,  is 
practically  a  series  of  multiple  units;  that  is,  similar 
tanks,  it  was  decided  to  commence  with  117  feet  of  the 
structure  consisting  of  three  tanks,  each  35  feet  long, 
and  a  12-foot  pump  room.  A  few  modifications  from 
the  usual  riveted  design  were  adopted  for  the  welded 
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Table  1. — Automatic  Weld  Test — Hull  Construction 
Process  Approval  by  Lloyd's  Register  and  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 

Plate  materiiU,  65.000  pounds  per  square  inch  minimum.     Analysis'  Carbon,  0  20.    manifancse,  0  43, 
phosphorus,  0  014,    sulphur,  0.044.     All  tests  in  as-weldcd  condition 


Plate 
thick- 
ness, 
in. 

Vi 
Vi 
•/. 
V. 


Transverse  Full  Section  Tension  (Lloyd) 

Ultimate 
Yield        tensile 
strength,  strength, 
lb.  per      lb   per 

sq.  in.  Failure 

58,100    In  plate  (2  in.  or  more  from  edge  of 
5S,200    In  plate  (2  in.  or  more  from  edge  of 


sq.  in 

34,600 
38,800 
32.700 
29,200 
27,900 
29,400 


68,500  In  plate  (2 

60,100  In  plate  (2  in 

.55.500  In  plate  (2  in. 

59.700  In  plate  (2  in. 


from  edge 
or  more  from  edge  of 
or  more  from  edge  of 
or  more  from  edge  of 


32.100      60.000      In  plate  (2  in.  or  more  from  edge  of 
Required  tensile  strength.  90  per  cent  of  unwelded  specimen 


Tension  Test,  Weld  Metal  (Lloyd) 


'eld) 
reld) 


Yield 
Diameter.         strength, 
in                lb.  per  sq  in 

Ultimate 

tensile           Per  cent 
strength,      elongation 
lb.  per  sq.  in.     in  2  in. 

Reduction 
of  area. 
per  cent 

0.505                52..5O0 
0 .  .505                .53,750 
Average             .53,125 

69.000               20.0 
70,000               25.0 
69.500               25 . 5 

47  8 
42 . 8 
45.  a 

Required  tensile  strength. 

minimum.  56.250  pound^ 

per   squar 

Transverse    Reduced    Section    Tension    (American 
Bureau  op  Shipping) 


Plate 

Yield 

Ultimate 

thickness. 

strength. 

strength, 

in. 

lb    per  sq   in 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Failure 

'A 

53.100 

73.000 

In  weld 

52.100 

72.700 

In  weld 

1 ', 

56.500 

80.400 

In  weld 

1   ^ 

54.000 

79.700 

Id  weld 

1 

47.8.50 

69.700 

Id  weld 

1 

45.900 

76,000 

In  weld 

Average 

51. .575 

75.2.50 

In  weld 

Required,  minimum.  60.000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Free  Bend  (Weld  at  Center  of  Specimen)  (American 
BimEAU  of  Shipping) 


cid. 


eld.  I 


'   I  inch.  50  5  per  cent  clongatii 
•  'i  inch.  45  I  per  cent  elongati 
*/i  inch.  54  0  per  cent  elungatii 
'/«  inch.  56  5  per  cent  elongation  in  weld,  n 
1  inch.  29  7  per  cent    elongation   in  weld  (n 
specimens  broken  for  examination) 
ch.  23  7  per  cent    elongation  in  weld  (no   failu 


.  failu 
<  failu 
I  failu 


r.  bent  flat 
e.hent  flat 


c.  bent  flat 
e  at   25  per 


at  request  American  Bu 
Required,  20  per  cent. 


of  Shipping  surveyor) 


at  22  per  cent 


inch.      Elongation,  minimum.  18  per  cent. 


Nick  Break  (American  Bureau  of  Shipping) 


Bend    Test,    Weld    Metal    (Lloyd).     Diameter,    Vi« 
Inch.  Length  8  Inches 

Two  specimens  bent  full  180  degrees,  sides  flat  together,  no  failure. 
Required.  120  degrees  without  failure. 


.■\ll  Weld  Metal  Izod  Impact,  3  Notch  (Lloyd) 


No.  1 36.5  ft.  lb. 

No.  2 33.5  ft -lb. 


Required  average  value. 


47.5 
30.0 
Average 


num.  20  foot-pounds 


Shear  Test  (Lloyd) 


37.5 
34.8 
36.1 


Yield 
Actual 

point 
Lb.  per 
lin.  in. 

Ultimate 
Actual 

strength 
Lb.  per 
lin.  in. 

Failure 

No.  1...      126.000 
No.  2...      113.000 

10..500 
9.420 

199,500 
183,300 

16,025 
15,300 

In  plate 
In  plate 

Lloyd  requirement 

12.375  po 

unds  per  linear  inch. 

Fatigue  (Not  Required  by  Lloyd  or  American  Bureau 
of  Shipping) 

Endurance  limit,  45  to  55  per  cent  of  ultimate  strength. 

Hardness  Test  (Not  Required  by  Lloyd  or  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping) 


5   7  9  11/  a/ 


4\  6   6    lO/lZ  /I4 


84.0 
82.0 
81.0 
81.5 
79.5 
79.0 
79.5 
80.0 
79.5 
80.0 
80.5 
79,0 
79.0 
74.0 
73  0 


162.0 
1.56.0 
153.0 
154.0 
149.0 
147.0 
149.0 
150.0 
149.0 
150.0 
151.0 
147.0 
147.0 


73.0 
70.0 
73.5 
74.0 
77.5 
75.0 
80.0 
81.0 
78.0 
79.0 
77.5 
74 . 5 
74.5 


132.0 
125.0 
133.0 
135.0 
142.0 
137.0 
150.0 
153.0 
144.0 
147.0 
142.0 
136.0 
136.0 
1.33  0 
125.0 


ship,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  use  of  heavy 
wrapper  plates  at  the  bulkheads,  at  the  decks  and  the 
bottom  and  side  shell.  In  accordance  with  our  usual 
practice  the  longitudinal  bulkheads  on  this  vessel  were 
continuous  and  the  transverse  bulkheads  intercostal, 
dividing  the  bulkheads  into  three  pieces,  none  of  which 
was  too  heavy  or  too  large  to  be  handled  in  one  piece. 

All  of  the  different  parts  of  the  structure  were  shop 
assembled  in  one  tank  length.  The  center  keelson,  rider 
plate  and  flat  plate  keel  with  the  transverse  brackets 
was  one  assembly  and  manually  welded.  The  center 
girder  at  the  deck  with  the  deck  plate  and  transverse 
brackets  was  one  assembly.  The  bottom  shell  from 
the  keel  to  the  lower  turn  of  the  bilge  together  with 
one  wrapper  plate,  transverses  and  longitudinals  was 
one  assembly.  The  longitudinals  were  machine  welded, 
as  were  also  the  shell  longitudinal  butts;  the  trans- 
verses  were  welded  to  the  shell  manually.  From  the 
upper  turn  of  the  bilge  to  the  sheer  strake   together 


with  the  bulkhead  wrapper  plate,  transverses  and 
longitudinals  was  one  assembly.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
bottom  shell,  each  plate  had  three  longitudinals,  mach- 
ine welded  to  the  plate.  The  butts  were  then  welded, 
forming  one  complete  assembly  from  the  upper  turn  of 
the  bilge  to  the  deck.  The  deck  plating  was  treated  in 
a  similar  manner  and  was  in  two  assemblies  on  each 
side,  one  from  the  center-line  strake  to  the  inboard 
side  of  the  longitudinal  bulkhead,  and  the  other  from 
that  point  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  The  transverse  bulk- 
heads, as  previously  stated,  were  in  three  pieces,  the 
center  position  and  two  wings,  intercosal  between  the 
longitudinal  bulkheads.  All  horizontal  stiffeners  and 
butts  were  machine  welded;  the  webs,  which  were  as- 
sembled with  the  bulkheads,  were  manually  welded. 

The  longitudinal  bulkhead  final  shop  assembly  was 
one  tank  length.  Each  plate  was  treated  sejiarately; 
that  is,  the  longitudinals  were  machine  welded  to  each 
plate   and   then    the    longitudinal    butts  were   machine 
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welded  to  each  other,  the  vertical  panel  plate  was  then 
fitted  and  welded  to  the  horizontal  plates  together  with 
the  overhanging  longitudinals,  which  were  all  manual 
welded.  This  vertical  panel,  as  will  be  noted,  is  joggled 
and  overlapped  onto  the  adjacent  plates.  This  is  the 
only  overlap  fitted  in  the  large  assemblies.  The  reason 
for  thi.s  was  that  this  plate  was  originally  intended  to 
be  welded  to  the  transverse  bulkhead,  making  it  part 
of  the  bulkhead  assembly;  adjacent  plates  could  then 
be  bolted  to  the  overlap  in  erection.  This  method,  how- 
ever, was  found  to  be  too  cumbersome  and  was  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  the  assembly  finally  decided  on  as 
shown  in  Fig.  6. 

In  preparing  the  different  parts  for  welding  the  fol- 
lowing procedure  was  adopted:  The  mill  scale  was 
removed  from  all  faying  surfaces  by  an  emery  wheel 
in  order  to  get  down  to  perfectly  clean  bright  sur- 
faces. The  stiffeners  or  longitudinals  were  then  placed 
in  position,  dogged  down  and  tack  welded.  There  were 
usually  three  stiffeners  to  each  plate.  This  plate  was 
then  rolled  across  to  the  welding  tilting  table  for  ma- 
chine continuous  welding  on  each  side.  The  adjacent 
plates  were  treated  similarly.  The  plates  with  the  stif- 
feners welded  in  place  were  then  rolled  along  the 
welding  slabs  to  the  butt  welding  machine.  They  were 
carefully  aligned,  dogged  down  and  the  butts  welded. 
They  were  then  transferred  to  the  manual  welding 
tables;  the  transverse.s  were  then  welded  by  hand.  Fin- 
ally, the  bulkhead  wrapper  plates  were  fitted  and  the 
vertical  butt,  together  with  the  ends  of  the  longitudin- 
als which  overhung  the  already  assembled  plating,  were 
hand  welded,  thus  completing  one  assembled  section. 
In  the  machine  welding  operation  the  plating  is  fitted 
close;  this  prevents  the  molten  metal  from  running 
through  on  account  of  its  intense  heat  and  also  gives 
better  penetration.  Before  final  erection  the  opposite 
sides  of  all  butt  welds  are  reinforced,  either  by  hand 
or  by  portable  welding  machine;  in  the  case  of  hand 
welding,  the  butt  is  grooved  out  and  then  welded;  in 
the  case  of  portable  machine  welding,  this  procedure 
is  not  necessary  as  this  machine  reinforces  the  weld 
without  any  preparation  whatsoever.  After  reinforc- 
ing, the  assembled  section  is  then  complete  and  ready 
for  erection. 

The  erection  was  carried  out  in  the  following  order. 
The  first  unit  was  the  shop  assembled  flat  and  vertical 
keel,  in  one  tank  space  lengths,  with  frame  brackets 
attached.  This  was  followed  by  the  complete  bottom 
shell  assemblies,  from  the  flat  plate  keel  to  the  lower 
turn  of  the  bilge,  port  and  starboard,  in  one  tank 
space  lengths.  In  connecting  these  assemblies  to  the 
flat  and  vertical  keel,  the  bottom  transverse  frames 
were  bolted  to  the  frame  brackets  on  the  keel  assembly 
and  the  seam  of  the  flat  keel  and  garboard  strake  was 
tack  welded.  Details  of  construction  at  the  bottom  of 
the  webs  on  both  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  bulk- 
heads were  arranged  to  permit  the  entire  flat  and  ver- 
tical keel  and  bottom  shell  to  be  placed  befoi'e  any 
bulkhead  was  erected. 

The  complete  amidship  pump  room  was  next  placed 
in  position,  the  assembly  and  erection  being  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  used  throughout  the  tank  space.  From 
the  amidship  pump  room  the  erection  was   completed 


one  tank  space  at  a  time  in  both  directions  away  from 
amidships. 

For  each  tank  space,  the  centerline  section  of  one 
transverse  bulkhead  was  first  placed  in  position.  By 
tack  welding  the  middle  bulkhead  web  to  the  vertical 
keel  and  by  bolting  the  other  webs  to  the  bottom  longit- 
udinals the  bulkhead  was  temporarily  self-suppoi*ting. 
This  was  followed  by  the  longitudinal  bulkhead  assem- 
blies, port  and  starboard,  tack  welded  to  the  trans- 
verse bulkhead  and  bottom  shell,  and  bolted  to  the 
previous  section  of  the  longitudinal  bulkhead.  The 
webs  on  the  longitudinal  bulkhead  at  the  frames  were 
bolted  to  the  bottom  transverses. 

The  center  deck  girder  assembly,  with  the  center 
strake  of  the  deck  and  the  frame  brackets  attached,  was 
next  hung  between  the  transverse  bulkheads.  This 
unit  was  bolted  to  the  middle  transverse  bulkhead 
web  at  one  end  and  tack  welded  to  the  bulkhead  plat- 
ing at  the  other  end.  After  sufficient  temporary  sup- 
port was  placed  under  the  center  girder,  the  two  side 
center  deck  assemblies  were  placed  in  position.  The 
transverse  beams  on  these  sections  were  bolted  to  the 
frame  brackets  on  the  center  girder  and  to  the  frame 
brackets  previously  welded  to  the  longitudinal  bulk- 
head. 

The  two  outboard  sections  of  the  transverse  bulk- 
heads were  next  erected,  the  erection  of  these  members 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  centerline  section  of  this 
bulkhead.  The  bilge  plates  were  not  assembled  in  the 
shops.  These  were  left  until  completion  of  all  erection 
and  were  the  closing-plates  of  the  entire  unit.  After 
the  outboard  section  of  the  transverse  bulkheads  was 
erected,  the  bilge  brackets  were  next  put  in  place  and 
bolted  to  the  transverses  erected  with  the  bottom  shell. 
This  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  the  bilge  longit- 
udinals. The  side  shell  plating  along  with  the  trans- 
verses and  one  wrapper  plate  were  next  erected  in 
position,  the  lower  part  of  the  transverses  connected 
by  bolts  to  the  bilge  brackets  already  in  place,  and  tack 
welded  to  the  wing  transverse  bulkheads.  The  out- 
board deck  section,  along  with  the  transverses  which 
v/ere  bolted  to  the  frame  backets  already  in  place,  com- 
fleted  the  117-foot  unit. 

The  sequence  of  final  welding  the  now  assembled 
unit  was  as  follows: 

The  flat  keel  seams  throughout,  port  and  ^^tarboard 
simultaneously,  were  first  welded,  followed  by  the 
longitudinal  bulkhead  connection  to  the  bottom  shell. 
The  transverse  bulkhead  connection  to  the  bottom  shell 
out  to  the  lower  turn  of  the  bilge  was  the  next  proced- 
ure. Following  this  all  transverse  butts  in  the  bottom 
shell  plating,  including  the  butt  of  the  flat  keel,  were 
welded.  Then  the  overlap  of  the  bottom  shell  longitud- 
inals on  the  bottom  shell  were  welded  in  place.  Follow- 
ing this  the  transverse  bulkhead  to  the  longitudinal 
bulkheads  were  next  welded.  The  deck  plating  was  next 
welded,  concluding  with  the  welding  of  the  side  shell. 

In  the  welding  of  all  butts  the  back  step  method  was 
used;  in  the  case  of  the  flat  plate  keel,  for  instance, 
two  welders  worked  on  each  seam,  working  away  from 
the  center  towards  the  ends,  back-stepping  the  weld- 
ing. By  so  doing,  distortion  and  shrinkage  were  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 
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Dissolving  Scale  in 

Diesel  Water  Jackets 


Great  interest  has  recently  been  taken  in  scale  for- 
mation in  the  water  circulating  systems  of  internal 
combustion  engines  in  ships  of  all  sizes. 

Over  a  period  of  years  different  samples  of  scale  have 
been  secured  and  definite  laboratory  tests  made.  Scale 
compositions  have  varied  from  a  light  carbonate  to  a 
heavy  calcium  sulphate. 

Investigation  and  experience  have  definitely  proved 
that  in  more  than  75  per  cent  of  failure,  due  to  cracked 
heads,  liners  and  exhaust  valves,  the  trouble  is  directly 
due  to  scale  formation  on  the  cooling  surface  with, 
sometimes,  complete  clogging  up  of  the  small  water 
passages  in  the  circulating  system.  Where  fresh  water 
is  used  in  closed  systems  more  trouble  has  been  experi- 
enced from  corrosion  than  from  scaling.  This  has  i)een 
found  to  be  due  to  the  release  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from 
the  water  at  temperatures  under  the  boiling  point. 

This  carbonic  acid  gas  is  very  corrosive  and  has  been 
found  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  very  serious  pitting 
of  the  metal  as  well  as  causing  a  sponge-like  condition 
on  the  cast  iron  liners  and  heads. 

The  fresh  water  in  the  closed  systems  on  various 
ships  was  analyzed,  using  the  pH  control  system  and 
was  found  to  be  decidedly  acid  and  hence  very  corro- 
sive, causing  very  rapid  deterioration  on  the  water  side 
of  the  cylinder  walls. 

•  Neutralizing  Acidity 

Various  formulae  have  been  in  use  for  neutralizing 
the  acidity  of  fresh  water,  in  most  cases  using  sal  soda, 
sodium  hydroxide  or  potassium  hydroxide.  While  these 
chemicals  maintained  the  water  in  the  system  in  a  high 
state  of  alkalinity,  they  deposited  themselves  on  the 
cylinder  heads  and  other  surfaces,  and  formed  a  hard 
insulating  scale.  This  was  especially  noticed  in  systems 
using  trisodium  phosphate. 

The  Artie  Chemical  &  Combustion  Engineering  Cor- 
poration of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  who  have  been  manu- 
facturing and  marketing  solvents  and  cleaners,  have 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  scale  problem,  with 
reference  to  internal  combustion  engines  and  modern 
water  tube  boilers.  The  object  was  to  obtain  a  scale 
solvent  or  softener  which,  when  circulated  through  the 
water  passages,  will  either  dissolve  or  soften  the  scale 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  easily  be  washed  out  and 
at  the  same  time  will  not  attack  the  metal  surfaces  so  as 
to  increase  corrosion,  and  will  not  attack  gaskets  or 
fittings.  The  product  resulting  from  these  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  is  called  Artgel.  This  material 
has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years,  with  entire 
success. 

•  U.  S.  Navy  Tests 

When  this  firm  was  completely  satisfied  with  their 


own  tests,  Artgel  was  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Naval  Laboratory  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  as  a  "Scale 
solvent  for  Water  Jackets  of  Diesel  Engine  Exhaust 
Headers"  on  submarine  engines.  The  conditions  impos- 
ed were  most  .>-evere,  and  after  thorough  tests  Artgel 
was  registered  on  the  United  States  Navy  list  of  ap- 
proved materials  as  a  "Scale  Solvent,  water  jacket,  Die- 
sel  engine." 

This  solvent  is  now  being  used  with  entire  success 
on  both  Navy  and  commercial  vessels  using  both  closed 
fresh  water  cooling  systems  and  salt  water  systems. 

#  Salt  Water  Systems 

It  was  found  that  the  salt  water  circulation  system 
presented  the  greatest  difficulties,  as  not  only,  due 
to  the  low  suctions,  did  the  vessels  pick  up  large 
amounts  of  mud,  but  the  usual  salts  in  sea  water  gave 
large  deposits  of  calcium  sulphate,  caused  by  the  in- 
tense heat,  especially  on  the  heads  and  exhaust  valves. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  Artgel  will  break  down 
and  remove  these  rock-like  deposits,  leaving  even  the 
small  water  passages  absolutely  clean. 

In  marine  steam  plants  of  all  types,  a  major  source 
of  annoyance  and  trouble  is  the  accumulation  of  car- 
bon scale  in  fuel  oil  heaters,  lub  oil  coolers,  and  in 
fact  any  equipment,  where  oil  is  used  under  chang- 
ing conditions  of  temperature.  The  Artie  Chem- 
ical and  Combustion  Engineering  Corporation  have 
developed  a  safe  non-inflammable  material  for  remov- 
ing these  carbon  deposits.  This  material  is  called  Art- 
solv.  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  Naval  Boiler  Lab- 
oratory of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  report  that 
tests  indicated  "Artsolv  is  considered  satisfactory  for 
Navy  use  on  badly  fouled  heaters,"  and  that  its  corro- 
sive tendencies  were   negligible. 

•  Both  Solvents  Safe 

In  the  use  of  Artsolv,  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the 
engine  room,  no  poisonous  or  offensive  gases  are 
evolved,  making  the  material  perfectly  safe  so  far  as 
the  health  of  the  operatives  are  concerned.  This  sol- 
vent has  been  in  use  for  some  years  by  both  Govern- 
ment ships  and  leading  commercial  shipping  entering 
San  Francisco  harbor. 

Both  Artgel  and  Artsolv  are  used  cold,  and  have 
been  found  to  be  positively  effective  as  well  as  safe 
solvents  in  their  respective  fields. 

Artsolv  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation  "without  restriction"  as  safe 
stores  or  cargo  on  passenger  carrying  vessels. 

The  Artie  Chemical  Sales  Company,  San  Francisco, 
are  the  Pacific  Coast  agents  for  all  products  manufac- 
tured by  the  Artie  Chemical  &  Combustion  Engineer- 
ing Corporation. 
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America's  First  Kort 

Nozzle  Installation 


To  the  owners  of  vessels  engaged  primarily  in  trawl- 
ing or  towing  operations,  the  test  results  of  the  first 
Kort  Nozzle  installation  in  the  United  States  should  be 
of  special  interest. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  having  recog- 
nized the  merits  of  the  Kort  Nozzle,  has  spent  con- 
siderable time  during  the  past  two  years  in  studying 
its  technical  features,  in  reviewing  and  investigating 
the  results  of  similar  installations  made  abroad,  and 
in  arranging  lectures  for  the  purpose  of  ac.iuainting 
vessel  owners  with  its  application. 

The  Boston  Plant  (Atlantic  Works)  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  recently  completed  the  ap- 
plication of  Kort  Nozzle  Drive  to  the  diesel  driven  steel 
trawler  William  J.  O'Brien,  owned  and  operated  by  R. 
O'Brien  &  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  This  in- 
stallation was  made  with  the  agreement  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  Kort  Company,  Inc.,  of  America,  who  fur- 
nished the  design  and  engineering  essential  to  the  ap- 
plication of  this  device. 

The  trawler  William  J.  O'Brien,  built  in  1928  at 
Bethlehem's  Fore  River  Plant,  has  an  overall  length 
of  122  ft.  6  inches,  with  a  breadth  of  23  feet,  and  a 
depth  of  11.6  feet,  and  is  propelled  by  a  four-cylinder, 
two  cycle  diesel  engine  of  Bethlehem  design  and  manu- 
facture, having  cylinders  14^^  in.  by  21  in.  and  rated 
380  B.H.P.  at  250  r.p.m.  The  propeller  in  use  at  the  time 
the  boat  was  removed  from  service  was  a  three-blade 
bronze  wheel  6  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  with  a  con- 
stant pitch  of  4  feet  9  inches. 

Before  proceeding  to  drydock  for  the  installation  of 
the  nozzle,  trials  were  run  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing performance  data  that  could  be  used  for  compari- 
son with  the  performance  after  the  Kort  Nozzle  was 
installed. 

On  December  16  and  17,  a  series  of  standardization 
runs  was  made  on  a  course  between  buoy  eight,  off 
Governor's  Island,  and  buoy  two,  off  Spectacle  Island, 
in  the  lower  reaches  of  Boston  Harbor,  and  a  curve 
of  speed  versus  horsepower  plotted. 

After  completing  the  speed  trials,  an  economy  run 
was  made  and  fuel  measured  in  the  day  service  tank 
for  full  speed  condition.  Following  this,  a  test  was 
made  to  determine  the  time  required  for  the  ship  to 
make  a  complete  circle  at  full  speed  with  the  rudder 
hard  over. 

On  December  18,  a  test  of  bollard  pull  was  made  at 
the  Atlantic  Works,  and  for  this  test  a  dynamometer 
was  made  fast  to  a  bollard  on  the  pier  and  a  600  foot 
wire  hawser  rove  through  the  pulling  eye,  the  two  ends 
being  carried  to  mooring  bitts  on  either  side  of  the 
vessel,  thus  giving  a  tow  line  length  of  300  feet. 

The  dynamometer  used  was  of  the  hydraulic  piston 


Side  view  of  Kort  nozzle. 

type,  and  gage  pressures  were  read  at  given  intervals 
upon  signal  from  the  vessel.  Indicator  cards  were  taken 
and  pertinent  engine  room  data  recorded  simultane- 
ously. 

Upon  completion  of  these  tests  the  vessel  was  dry- 
docked,  underwater  body  cleaned  and  painted,  and  the 
Kort  Nozzle  conversion  was  made,  as  shown  in  the 
illustrations. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  nozzle  proper  was  laid 
out  and  fabricated  complete  without  making  molds  or 
lifting  templates  from  the  ship's  hull,  and  this  fact 
saved  considerable  time  in  installation  and  consequent- 
ly in  drydock  charges. 

In  addition  to  installing  the  nozzle  the  rudder  was 
changed,  a  streamline  rudder  of  slightly  greater  area 
and  added  balance  replacing  the  original  one  of  .-:ingle 
plate  design.  The  old  three-blade  propeller  was  re- 
placed by  a  new  one  of  the  same  material  and  diam- 
eter, but  having  four  blades  with  variable  pitch,  the 
pitch  at  .7  radius  being  5  feet  1.7  inches. 

On  January  3,  the  vessel  proceeded  to  the  Boston 
Fish   Pier  to  ice  up  and  take   on  water  and  supplies 
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jiifpaiatory  to  rt-suminK  lier  rcKular  schedule.  This 
necessity  fur  immt'diate  iituni  to  seivite  was  unfor- 
tunate, because  it  necessitated  a  departure  from  the 
conditions  of  the  first  trials,  the  draft  being  increased 
from  6  ft.  6  in.  forward  and  11  ft.  2  in.  aft  to  7  ft.  6  in. 
forward  and  11  ft.  4  in.  aft.  This  increa-ed  the  dis- 
placement from  346  tons  to  377  tons.  The  immediate 
demand  for  the  vessel's  services  further  affecte<l  the 
completeness  of  the  comparative  tests  by  makinK  it 
necessary  to  omit  the  economy  run  and  .-teerinjt  test, 
and  cut  down  the  number  of  speed  runs  to  three. 

Speed  runs  were  made  over  the  same  course,  then 
the  vessel  leturned  to  the  Atlantic  Works,  where  the 
bollard  pull  tests  were  carried  out  in  the  same  manner 
followed   in  the  pre-con version  tests. 

The  comparative  results  obtained  from  the  various 
tests  are  of  great  interest,  as  tending  to  confirm  the 
reports  in  curient  technical  literature  concerning  the 
success,  of  the  Kort  Nozzle  in  Europe.  These  tests 
show  that  when  running  free  the  indicated  horsejjower 
required  to  give  the  William  J.  O'Brien  a  speed  of  5.5 
knots  was  23  per  cent  less,  and  at  8.9  knots,  29.5  per 
cent  less,  when  equipped  with  the  Kort  Nozzle,  than 
the  power  recjuired  for  the  same  speeds  before  its  in- 
stallation, although  the  draft  and  displacement  were 
greater.  Stated  in  terms  of  speed  gain  for  a  given 
horsepower,  it  may  be  noted  that  at  400  I.H.P.,  there 
is  a  speed  increase  of  .-even  per  cent,  equivalent  to  .6 
knots. 

Reference  to  the  curve  of  bollard  pull  shows  that, 
with  the  nozzle  installed,  there  was  an  increase  of  pull 
amounting  to  27  per  cent  at  440  I.H.P.  and  64  per  cent 
at  200  I.H.P.  Stated  in  another  way:  to  produce  4800  lb. 
bollard  pull,  40  per  cent  less  power  was  required,  and 
for  13,000  lb.  pull,  28  per  cent  less  power  was  required. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  tests  on  the  William  J. 
O'Brien  were  not  wholly  conclusive  as  to  amount,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  I.H.P.  was  measured  on  only  one 
cylinder  and  the  power  of  the  other  cylinders  estimat- 
ed, and  therefore  the  speed  tests  were  not  carried  out 
under  identical  conditions  of  time,  power  and  bottom 


condition;  however,  the  results  show  about  the  same 
improvement  in  pull  and  speed  as  reported  from  tests 
conducted  abroad. 

A  point  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  O'Brien  is 
that  an  important  feature  of  the  trawling  service  in 
which  the  vessel  is  engaged  is  the  period  following 
each  set,  during  which  the  trawl  is  towed.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  not  available  to  carry  out  comparative  tow- 
ing tests,  but  trial  reports  from  European  vessels  which 
are  Kort  equipped  indicate  the  per  cent  improvement  in 
the  bollard  pull  of  such  vessels  to  be  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  per  cent  improvement  in  towing  pull.  On 
this  basis,  if  the  towing  power  of  the  O'Brien  while 
trawling  is  440  I.H.P.,  the  increase  to  be  expected  in 
towing  pull  will  be  about  13  per  cent,  since  the  bollard 
pull  test  showed  27  per  cent  imi)rovement  for  this 
power. 

Making  allowances  for  inaccuracies  introduced  by 
the  test  conditions  previously  mentioned,  it  may  be 
definitely  concluded  that  the  combination  of  Kort  Noz- 
zle, propeller,  and  streamline  rudder  will  effect  a  mark- 
ed improvement  in  the  vessel's  operations. 

This  improvement  may  be  capitalized  in  reduced 
power,  with  corresponding  reduced  fuel  consumption 
for  a  given  speed,  or  a  given  towing  power,  or  in  in- 
creased speed  and  towing  power  with  the  same  engine 
oower. 


View   of  stem  of  tr.-iwler  William  J.   O'Brien, 
showing   Kort   Nozzle   in   place. 


I.M.M.  Annual  Meeting 

At  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  Internat- 
ional Mercantile  Marine  Company,  which  was  held 
June  7  at  the  Hudson  Trust  Company  Building,  Hobo- 
ken,  N.J.,  all  of  the  members  of  the  present  board  of 
directors  were  re-elected  for  the  coming  year.  Member- 
ship of  the  board  includes:  Vincent  Astor.  Harry  Bron- 
ner,  Howard  Bruce,  J.  M.  Franklin,  P.  A.  S.  Franklin. 
Herman  Goldman.  J.  W.  Hanes,  Basil  Harris.  Cletus 
Keating,  Kermit  Roosevelt,  Charles  A.  Stone.  Donald 
Symington,  and   Elisha  Walker. 

P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  chairman  of  the  board,  made  the 
following  statement  concerning  the  company's  affairs: 

"On  June  29,  1936,  the  new  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  became  law.  Under  the  terms  of  this  Act  all  mail 
contracts  held  by  American  shipowners  are  to  be  ter- 
minated on  June  30.  1937.  United  States  Lines  Com- 
l)any.  our  principal  subsidiaiy.  holds  two  mail  con- 
tracts, and  we  are  now  in  negotiation  with  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  for  adjustment  of  our 
claims,  due  to  the  cancellation  of  our  mail  contracts, 
and  to  secure  an  operating  differential  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Lines  fleets  and 
a  construction  differential  for  the  building  of  our  new 
ship. 

"The  negotiations  thus  far  have  indicated  very  clearly 
that  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  will  in- 
sist on  the  United  States  Lines  Company  conducting 
its  own  operations.  At  the  present  time  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Marine  Company,  the  parent  company, 
has  been  acting  as  managing  agent  and  operator  for 
the  United  States  Lines  Company  under  a  contract 
which  expired  last  December." 
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# Japan  Busy. 

Food  Exports:  An  indication  of  the  part  played  by 
foreign  trade  in  the  production  of  Japanese  foodstuffs 
is  evidenced  by  preliminary  statistics  for  1936  on  Jap- 
anese packs  of  certain  sea  foods,  which  show  that  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  such  foods  were  shipped  to  foreign 
markets  during  the  year,  according  to  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Japan  Tinned  Foods  Association. 

These  statistics  show  that,  of  the  2,401,443  cases  of 
salmon  packed  during  the  year,  1,847,863  cases  were 
exported.  The  statistics  for  four  other  fish  foods  wei-e 
reported  as  follows:  Tomato  sardines,  output,  1,303,627 
cases,  expoKted,  1,110,873  cases;  taraba  crab,  output, 
341,060  cases,  exported,  325,823  cases;  tuna  in  oil,  out- 
put, 380,263  cases,  exported,  374,932  cases;  tuna  boiled, 
output,  93,847  cases,  exported,  90,123  cases. 

Shipbuilding  Activity:  The  shipyards  of  Japan  have 
under  construction  at  the  present  time  over  a  million 
gro.-s  tons  of  merchant  shipping,  and  are  employing 
more  men  than  at  any  time  since  the  hectic  World  War 
days. 

Beef  Imports:  The  first  chilled  beef  shipped  from 
Australia  to  Japan  arrived  at  Yokohama  recently  from 
Brisbane.  The  trading  company  in  Yokohama  which 
received  the  consignment  pioneered  in  the  importation 
of  frozen  beef  into  Japan  approximately  twenty  years 
ago,  and  is  now  endeavoring  to  introduce  chilled  beef 
from  Australia.  The  Japanese  steamship  line  interest- 
ed in  the  traffic  has  placed  two  new  steamers  on  its 
Australian  run  which  are  equipped  to  carry  chilled 
beef.  Prospects  for  the  development  of  the  new  busi- 
ness are  very  good. 

Business  Improvement:  Sentiment  in  the  financial 
and  the  business  communities  of  Japan  improved  sub- 
stantially following  the  formation  of  the  new  Cabinet, 
and  while  it  is  believed  locally  that  some  currency 
inflation  and  higher  commodity  prices  are  inevitable, 
only  moderate  changes  in  the  general  monetary  and 
economic  situation  are  anticipated.  Anxiety  is  still 
evident  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  Diet  on  certain 
administrative  measures,  especially  the  1937-38  bud- 
get and  the  tax  increase  and  reform  plan.  Trade  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  has  ten- 
tatively decided  to  limit  the  importation  of  raw  cotton 
in  1937  to  14,000,000  piculs  (1,851,920,000  pounds),  or 
10  per  cent  less  than  the  amount  which  buyers  had 
planned  to  purchase.  This  amount  of  cotton,  together 
with  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1936,  will  be  barely 
sufficient  to  cover  the  absolute  needs  for  1937. 

Indian  Pig:  Japan  will  continue  to  absorb  a  large 
proportion  of  India's  pig  iron  output.  During  the  first 
ten  months  of  193€  India's  exports  of  pig  iron  to  Japan 
totaled  325,000  tons.  Japanese  steel  interests  were  in 
India  recently   endeavoring  to   negotiate  for  the  pur- 


chase of  1,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  during  the  current 
year.  India's  pig  iron  production  in  the  January-Octo- 
ber period  of  1936  totaled  1,168,102  tons,  of  which  do- 
mestic consumption  absorbed  660,000  tons. 

Rayon  Production:  Japan  will  rank  as  one  of  the 
world's  largest  producers  of  rayon  in  1937.  Final 
statistics  for  1936  show  that  aggregate  production  of 
rayon  yarn  in  that  year  totaled  260,865,000  pounds, 
compared  with  201,031,570  pounds  in  1935  and  137,795,- 
190  pounds  in  1934.  Japanese  output  in  the  calendar 
year  1936  was  apparently  below  that  of  the  United 
States,  but  her  rate  of  increase  over  the  preceding  year 
was  substantially  higher.Exports  of  rayon  yarn  during 
1936  amounted  to  44,337,100  pounds,  against  30,427,900 
pounds  in  1935,  while  exports  of  rayon  cloth  totaled 
527,941,932  square  yards,  against  424,160,972  square 
yards.  British  India  and  Kwantung  Leased  Territory 
were  the  outstanding  markets  for  both  items. 

Despite  strict  curtailment  measui-es  and  record  out- 
put figures  month  after  month,  Japanese  rayon  yarn 
producers  continue  with  new  installations  of  spindles. 
While  the  exact  number  of  spindle  installations  is  not 
available,  it  is  estimated  that  200,000  spindles  were  in- 
stalled in  the  last  six  weeks  of  1936. 

The  Japan  Rayon  Association  announced  that  the 
present  curtailment  rate  of  35  per  cent  for  plants  with 
more  than  12,000  spindles  and  32.5  per  cent  for  those 
with  less  than  this  amount  would  remain  unchanged 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1937. 

•  China  Looking  Up. 

Silk  Market:  Improved  conditions  in  the  Canton, 
China,  silk  market  obtaining  in  the  latter  part  of  1936 
continued  into  1937.  Prices  fluctuated  rather  widely 
during  January,  but  they  were  higher  at  the  close  than 
at  the  beginning.  Europe  displayed  no  interest,  but 
early  in  the  month  the  demand  from  India  produced 
rising  prices.  The  Hong  Kong  dollar  (currency  in  which 
raw  silk  prices  are  quoted)  continued  steady  through 
the  month. 

Exports  of  waste  silk  from  Canton  were  considerably 
greater  during  January  than  during  the  preceding 
month,  the  totals  being  1,248  bales,  as  compared  with 
810  bales.  Exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
only  447  bales.  Exports  of  raw  silk  decreased  slightly, 
being  made  chiefly  to  Asiatic  and  European  countries. 

Commercial  Aviation:  Definite  progress  in  commer- 
cial aviation  was  recorded  in  China  in  1936,  with  avail- 
able statistics  showing  an  increase  of  approximately 
100  per  cent  in  air  passenger  and  mail  traffic  com- 
pared with  1935.  Existing  air  transport  lines  were  ex- 
tended during  the  year,  new  and  better  equipment  was 
placed  in  use,  and  the  general  population  was  notice- 
ably more  air-minded. 

The  greatest  achievement  during  1936  was  the  suc- 
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f  cessful  termination  of  negotiations  between  the  China 
National  Aviation  Corporation  and  the  HonK  Koiijj 
Government,  whereby  the  former  was  granted  loading 
privileges  at  Hong  Kong,  thereby  making  practical  its 
fie-up  with  the  American  transpacific  Air  Service. 

A  Canton-Hanoi  line  to  connect  with  Air  France  was 
inaugurated  during  the  year,  thereby  establishing  a 
Shanghai-Europe  service  via  Canton  and  Hanoi.  A 
further  development  of  some  significance  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regular  air  service  between  Dairen, 
Tientsin,  and  Peiping. 

(iinseiiK  Imports:  Exports  of  American  ginseng,  the 
most  important  crude  drug  exported  from  the  United 
States,  and  one  for  which  there  is  an  unfailing  demand 
in  China,  .><hattered  all  previous  records   last  year. 

A  total  of  295,000  pounds  of  dried  ginseng  roots, 
valued  at  $1, 230,000,  were  exported  from  the  United 
States  during  1936,  against  167,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$618,000,  in  the  preceding  year.  Almost  the  entire 
amount  during  both  years  went  to  the  Chinese  market, 
as  it  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  American  in- 
dustry. During  the  past  15  years  China  has  purchased 
approximately  three  million  i)ounds  of  American  gin- 
-png,  valued  at  about  $25,000,000. 

In  the  United  States  ginseng  is  used  but  sparingly, 
even  by  Orientals  resident  here,  but  for  centuries  the 
Chinese  have  regarded  ginseng  highly  as  a  medicine, 
to  be  used  when  all  other  curative  agents  have  failed. 

The  idea  held  in  the  United  States  that  any  genuine 
ginseng  can  be  readily  sold  in  China  at  a  huge  profit 
is  fallacious.  In  order  to  yield  even  a  small  margin 
of  profit,  this  trade  requires  more  skillful  and  delicate 
handling  than  trade  in  almost  any  other  article  of 
commerce.  Commercial  buyer.s  of  ginseng  are  extreme- 
ly rigid  in  their  demands,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  utmost 
difficulty  to  supply  specimens  filling  all  requirements. 

•  Philippine  Foreign  Trade. 

Trade  Improving:  The  foreign  trade  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  registered  substantial  improvement  in 
1936  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Exports  were  valued  at  272,900,000  pesos  ($136,450,- 
000),  an  increase  of  45  per  cent  over  1935,  and  imports 
amounted  to  202,250,000  pesos  (,$101,125,000),  an  ad- 
vance of  18  pel-  cent.  The  year's  favorable  balance  of 
trade  amounted  to  70,650,000  pesos  ($35,325,000),  com- 
pared with  17,443,000  pesos  ($8,721,500)  at  the  close  of 
1935.  If  gold  shipments  are  added  the  balance  is  ma- 
terially increased.  Exports  of  gold  in  1936  amounted 
to  approximately  44,000,000  pesos  ($22,000,000),  com- 
pared with   32,349.000  pesos    ($16,174,500)    in   1935. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  1936  valued  at  216,100,000  pesos  ($108,050,- 
000),  increased  in  practically  the  same  ratio  as  did 
total  exports,  or  about  44  per  cent,  and  accounted  for 
79  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade.  Exports  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1936  were 
valued  at  125,700,000  piesos  ($62,850,000).  or  61  per 
cent  of  the  total  import  trade,  compared  with  108,733,- 
000  pesos  ($54..366,500)  and  64  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
1935. 

Import  trade  with   European  countries  amounted  to 


23.600.000  pesos  ($11,800,000),  an  increa.se  of  approxi- 
mately 35  per  cent.  Total  imports  from  the  Orient  were 
valued  at  51,400,000  pesos  ($25,700,000),  with  importa 
from  Japan  amounting  to  28.500.000  pesos  ($14,250,- 
000).  compared  with  24.343.000  pe.sos  ($12,171,500)  in 
1935.  Japanese  imports  accounted  for  13  per  cent  of 
the  total  import  trade,  compared  with  14  per  cent  the 
preceding  year. 

Philippine  exports  to  Europe  increased  about  65  per 
cent  in  value,  totaling  30.100,000  pesos  ($15,050,000). 
while  exports  to  the  Orient  amounted  to  22.700.000 
pesos  ($11,350,000).  or  45  per  cent  higher  than  in  1935. 
Of  the  latter  shipments,  exports  to  Japan  were  valued 
at  16,800,000  pesos  ($8,400,000),  an  increa.se  of  56  per 
cent. 

•  Australian  Outlook   Promising. 

General  Survey:  Business  prospects  in  Australia  for 
1937  are  considered  to  be  the  most  auspicious  for  any 
year  since  1928.  Retail  trade  and  bank  clearings  in 
1936  were  approximately  6  per  cent  above  1935  levels. 
Iron  and  steel  production  of  one  large  company  was 
15  per  cent  larger  last  year  than  in  1935.  The  general 
level  of  unemployment  in  December  was  about  the 
same  as  the  1929  average. 

Export  prospects  are  considered  to  be  especially  good. 
The  index  for  this  trade  in  December  was  recorded  at 
943,  compared  with  866  for  the  week  ended  November  7. 
Exports  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1936-37  (begun  July  1)  showed  a  gain  of  8  per  cent  over 
those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1935-36,  while 
imports  showed  a    comparable  gain  of  10  per  cent. 

Bank  deposits  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1936  showed 
a  gain  of£A2,000,000  (approximately  $8,000,000), as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  1935;  business  advances 
were  up  by  £A7,000.000  ($28,000,000)  by  the  same  com- 
parison. Interest  rates  continue  firm.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  favorable  returns  from  exports  will  ease 
the  financial  situation  somewhat. 

The  United  States  is  buying  Australian  raw  mate- 
rials and  wool  more  freely,  and  American  export  and 
import  trade  with  Australia,  excluding  gold,  is  expected 
to  about  balance  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
1936-37. 

Wheat  Production  Down:  Official  estimates  for 
wheat  production  in  Australia  during  the  1936-37  sea- 
son indicate  an  appreciable  decline  compared  with  the 
average  annual  production  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  final  forecast  for  the  wheat  harvest  in  the  cur- 
rent season  is  134,182,000  bushels,  a  decline  of  8.400,000 
bushels,  or  1  per  cent,  compared  with  1935-36,  and  29,- 
500,000  bushels,  or  18  per  cent,  under  the  average  pro- 
duction for  the  ten  seasons  ended  1935-36. 

The  area  under  wheat  throughout  Australia  is  esti- 
mated at  12,609,000  acres  for  the  1936  37  season,  an 
increase  of  684,000  acres,  or  5.7  per  cent  compared  with 
the  preceding  season. 

Short-Wave  Station  Planned:  The  Government  of 
Australia  is  considering  the  erection  of  a  high-power 
short-wave  radio  broadcasting  station  capable  of  dis- 
seminating throughout  the  world  an  Australian  official 
news  service. 
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Portland  Port  Notes 


#  Pacific-Atlantic  Officers. 

S.  P.  Fleming,  treasurer  of  the  Pacific-Atlantic 
Steamship  Company  since  1931,  was  elected  president 
of  the  company  by  the  board  of  directors  at  its  June 
meeting  in  Portland.  At  the  same  time  Peter  Kerr, 
president  of  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Company,  a  leading  ship- 
per of  grain,  flour  and  feeds,  was  elected  to  the  board; 
A.  R.  Lintner,  Northwest  manager,  was  promoted  to 
Pacific  Coast  manager;  and  Kenneth  Robertson,  assis- 
tant to  Fleming,  was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Fleming  succeeeded  Kenneth  D.  Dawson,  who  left 
the  company  to  become  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  Pa- 
nama Pacific  Line. 

Present  for  the  meeting  were:  John  E.  Cushing,  vice- 
president  of  the  American-iHawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  Ernest  L.  McCormick,  president  of  Williams, 
Dimond  &  Company,  both  of  San  Francisco;  R.  A. 
Nicol  and  Ernest  L.  Nye,  both  of  New  York;  H.  B.  Van 
Duzer,  Charles  E.  Dant,  Ralph  Williams,  and  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, all  of  Portland.  Dawson  and  Sexton,  both  of 
whom  retained  their  status  as  directors,  were  not 
present. 

The  directors  voiced  assurance  to  their  clientele  that 
the  Pacific-Atlantic  Steamship  Company,  which  owns 
and  operates  the  Quaker  Line  fleet  of  13  intercoastal 
steamers,  would  continue  its  past  service. 

Ml'.  Lintner,  the  new  Pacific  Coast  manager,  was 
Northwest  manager  for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  for  two  years  and  general  agent  of  the  States 
Steamship  Company  at  Kobe,  Japan,  for  six  years,  be- 
fore becoming  Northwest  manager  for  Quaker  Line  at 
Seattle  2^/2  years  ago. 


•  Shipping  Club  Elects. 

A.  M.  (Sandy)  Scott,  export  manager  at  Portland  for 
the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Portland  Shipping  Club  for  its  1937-38  season  at  the 
club's  annual  summer  golf  tournament  and  election 
dinner.  The  new  vice-president  is  Ed  Valentine,  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company;  secretary  is  Carl 
Anderson,  of  Western  Pacific  Railway;  and  treasurer 
is  E.  E.  (Jack)  Shields,  of  Burchard  &  Fisken,  Inc. 


•  Army  Engineers  Promoted. 

Captain  Samuel  L.  Damon,  assistant  to  the  district 
engineer  of  the  1st  Portland  District,  United  States 
Engineers,  was  promoted  to  district  engineer,  and  Cap- 
tain Colby  M.  Myers,  resident  engineer  at  Bonneville, 
was  promoted  to  district  engineer  of  the  2nd  Portland 
District,  according  to  announcements  from  Washington 
last  month. 

The  two  officials  succeed  Lieutenant-Colonel  Milo 
P.  Fox,  transferred  to  Fort  DuPont,  Delaware,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  F.  Williams,  transferred  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  respectively. 

Captain  Damon  is  a  native  of  Independence,  Oregon, 
and  a  graduate  of  Oregon  State  College.  He  had  served 
the  Portland  District  as  assistant  to  the  district  engin- 
eer since  1929,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  when 
he  was  on  duty  as  an  engineering  instructor  for  the 
R.  0.  T.  C.  at  Washington  State  College. 

Captain  Myers  has  been  connected  with  the  construc- 
tion of  Bonneville  Dam,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wil- 
liams, for  about  four  years. 


•  North  Jetty  Plans. 

Plans  for  rebuilding  the  north  jetty  of  the  Columbia 
River  entrance  are  being  completed  by  the  1st  Portland 
District,  United  States  Engineers,  in  contemplation 
of  instructions  from  Washington  to  go  ahead  with  the 
$2,000,000  project. 

The  jetty  extends  about  2^/2  miles  toward  sea  from 
Cape  Disappointment,  and  needs  a  new  top  of  bould- 
ers. A  feature  of  the  reconstruction,  as  planned,  will 
be  a  concrete  terminal  composed  of  11  blocks  of  con- 
crete anchored  around  one  1700-ton  block  at  the  end 
of  the  jetty,  to  break  the  action  of  the  ocean  and  keep 
the  rock  from  unraveling. 

This  terminal  is  quite  different  from  the  asphalt- 
(Page   63   please) 


Steamer  Potmar  completely  loaded  with  lumber  but  tied  to 
the  dock  by  labor  troubles. 
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Along  Seattle  Waterfront 


9  i'ier  Fire 

On  Thursday,  June  10,  the  Connecticut  Street  dock 
was  swept  by  a  fire  which  did  damaj^e  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  despite  the  quick  response  of  the  Seattle  fire 
department  and  the  excellent  work  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
tug  Mahopas.  This  pier  is  headquarters  for  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  considerable  property  belonging  to  that  or- 
ganization was  destroyed  by  the  fire. 

Either  defective  wiring  or  carelessness  with  cigar- 
ettes seems  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  fire,  judging 
from  the  initial  press  leports  on  an  investigation 
started  by  the  Coast  Guard.  The  Board  of  Enquiry  con- 
sists of:  Captain  G.  W.  David,  Division  Engineer;  Lieut. 
G.  P.  McGowan,  and  Chief  Boatswain  Ernest  Pointer, 
all  Coast  Guard  officers. 

#  (iiM)d  Will  Cruise 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  large  party  of  Seattle  businessmen  made  a 
good  will  trip  to  southwest  Alaska  early  in  June  on 
the  Aleutian,  flagship  of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany. "This."  said  the  chainnan  of  the  cruise,  Thomas 
M.  Pelley,  "is  the  largest  and  most  representative  group 
of  Seattle  folk  ever  to  make  a  good  will  bu.siness  tour 
01  Alaska." 

9  First  Alaska  Steamer 

The  steamship  Victoria,  of  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company,  cleared  Seattle  June  2  for  Nome,  the  first 
ship  to  carry  passengers  and  cargo  to  that  northern 
port  since  it  was  closed  by  ice  last  fall.  Victoria  was 
followed  quickly  by  the  steamers  Tanana  (June  3)  for 
Nome,  and  the  Derblay,  a  little  later,  for  Kotzebue. 
During  a  three-week  period  ending  June  12  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Company  had  12  other  sailings  from  Seattle 
for  Alaska  ports. 

0  Steamship  Man  Takes  to  Air 

After  serving  13  years  in  marine  transportation, 
Harold  Veith  has  resigned  as  Portland  city  passenger 
agent  for  the  Dollar  and  American  Mail  Lines  and  has 
accepted  an  appointment  to  the  Seattle  traffic  squad 
of  the  Northwest  Airlines.  During  his  connection  with 
the  steamship  game  Veith  served  as  purser  on  various 
ships  and  then  as  pas-enger  agent  in  various  districts 
before  coming  to  Portland.  He  is  a  reserve  lieutenant 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion,  Edward  B.  Rhodes  Post,  Tacoma. 

•  Alaska  Supply  Ship 

During  the  last  week  in  May  the  steamer  VV.  M.  Tup- 
per,  of  the  Santa  Anna  S.  S.  Company,  sailed  for  Bethel 
with  a  full  list  of  passengers  and  her  annual  cargo  of 
supplies  for  the  Kuskokwim.  At  Bethel  this  cargo  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  Alaska  Rivers  Navigation  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary,  which  is  under  the  management  of 
Frank  Mortimer,  and  which  will  distribute  the  supplies 
throughout  the  mining  camps  and  trading  posts  of  the 


district.  This  cargo  contained  every  requisite  for  life 
on  the  frontier,  from  foodstuffs  and  clothing  to  ammu- 
nition, and  from  gasoline  to  steel  traps  and  prefabri- 
cated houses. 

#  Northland  Fleet  Busy 

Every  vessel  owned  by  the  Northland  Transportation 
Company  will  have  been  pressed  into  service  by  the 
middle  of  July  to  meet  the  insistent  demand  for  ton- 
nage caused  by  the  heavy  cargo  movement  of  cargo 
to  and  from  Alaska. 

#  Port  Board  Election 

The  Board  of  Port  Commissioners  held  its  annual 
meeting  June  7  and  elected:  Smith  M.  Wilson  to  be  their 
president;  Horace  P.  Chapman  as  their  vice  president; 
and  Jack  A.  Earley  as  their  secretary. 

The  new  president  is  beginning  the  third  year  of  his 
second  teim  as  port  commissioner  and  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Association  of  Port  Authorities.  In 
his  acceptance  speech  he  said: 

"There  is  every  indication  that  the  conditions  and 
factors  which  for  some  years  have  retarded  maritime 
trade  in  this  and  other  ports  are  now  definitely  behind 
us.  Port  business  and  port  finances  can  be  said  now  to 
be  entering  a  stage  of  healthy  improvement.  Every 
effoit  will  be  extended  by  the  administration  to  make 
a  record  of  progress  during  the  new  fiscal  year." 

#  Port  Personals 

Lester  M.  Caldwell,  assistant  vice  president  Fireman's 
Fund  and  Occidental  Indemnity  companies,  was  in 
Seattle  recently  on  a  business  trip  from  San  Francisco. 

William  D.  (Bill)  Sells,  of  the  McCormick  Steamship 
Company  operating  staff  at  this  port,  was  in  the  Swed- 
ish hospital  for  lepairs,  and  on  June  10  his  "for'ard 
hatch  was  opened"  and  some  damaged  cargo  removed. 
The  patient  is  doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected;  in  fact, 
it  is  a  "general  average"  case. 

Word  comes  from  John  Allsop  that  he  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  coronation  parade  from  the  windows  of  the  Lon- 
don offices  of  the  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  All  op  is  the 
Pacific  Northwest  representative  of  the  Royal  Mail 
and  the  Holland  America  Lines,  and  is  at  present  on  an 
extended  trip  to  Europe.  He  will  return  in  August. 

K.  Simundsen,  a  Seattle  youth,  is  one  of  the  six  Cap- 
ital prize  winners  in  the  nationwide  poster  contest  of 
the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States.  His  prize  will 
be  a  round  trip  between  Seattle  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
Other  awards  to  Seattle  young  people  in  this  contest 
were:  Shellar  Watson,  a  $10.00  prize;  and  Su/.anne 
Hoag,  Lloyd  Lamb.  R.  H.  Powell,  and  Gladys  Warlick, 
$5.00  prizes. 

In  the  nationwide  essay  contest:  Adelbert  Preiser,  of 
Seattle,  rated  in  the  Capital  Awards  and  won  a  free 
trip  from  Seattle  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  return; 
Kathleen  Binet  and  Margie  Weaver  won  $10.00  cash 
prizes;  and  Herb  Dan/,  won  a  $5.00  cash  prize. 
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.  ...  In  and  About 

Los  Angeles 

Harbor 


#Los  Angelean  High  Bidder. 

John  E.  Brennan  and  Associates  of  Los  Angeles 
were  high  bidders  on  the  American  Pioneer  Line  when 
the  bids  were  opened  for  chartering  of  steamship  lines 
owned  by  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission.  The  Pioneer 
Line  uses  12  motorships  with  a  total  deadweight  ton- 
nage capacity  of  109,389  tons,  or  an  average  of  9115 
tons.  These  ships  are  used  in  three  services:  Indian, 
using  five  vessels  from  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Ports 
via  Suez  Canal  to  ports  in  Red  Sea,  India,  Ceylon  in 
Karachi-Calcutta  Range;  Australian,  using  four  ves- 
sels, Atlantic  and  Gulf  Ports  via  Panama  Canal,  to 
ports  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania;  and 
Far  East,  using  three  vessels,  Atlantic  ports  via  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands,  China,  and 
Japan. 

The  vessels  are  all  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  cargo  carriers,  with  hulls  18  years  old, 
built  originally  as  oil  burning  steamers  and  converted 
into  motorships  in  1927  and  1929,  at  which  time  the 
hulls  were  thoroughly  overhauled  and  new  electric 
cargo  winches  and  other  auxiliaries  installed.  They 
have  a  sea  speed  of  about  13  knots  and  a  cruising 
radius  of  from  20  to  30  thousand  miles. 

The  Pioneer  Line  is  at  present  operated  by  the  Roose- 
velt Steamship  Company  of  New  York,  which  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  International  Mercantile  Marine.  The 
bid  of  this  firm  was  $0.25  per  deadweight  ton  per 
month,  making  an  annual  total  of  $328,167.  The  bid  of 
Brennan  and  Associates  was  $0,275  per  deadweight 
ton  per  month,  or  an  annual  total  of  $360,983.  John  E. 
Brennan  left  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  on  hearing  that 
he  was  high  bidder,  and  is  now  in  Washington  con- 
ferring with  the  Maritime  Commission  and  with  his 
assocates. 

•  Oil  Shipments. 

Bulk  petroleum  shipments  by  sea  during  week  ending 
June  12  totaled  1,103,096  barrels,  a  decrease  of  450,000 
barrels  compared  to  the  previous  week.  There  were 
no  shipments  through  Panama  Canal  during  that  week. 
Pacific  Coast  domestic  ports  took  731,100  barrels  and 
the  balance  went  to  Pacific  Ocean  foreign  port*. 

•  American  Fisher  Explosion. 

The  fish  reduction  steamer  American  Fisher,  while 
in  use  as  a  coastwise  tanker,  was  badly  damaged  by  an 
explosion  late  in  May  off  the  Southern  California  coast. 
Brought  into  Los  Angeles  harbor  for  survey,  she  was 
freed  of  gas  and  thoroughly  examined.  Surveyors  esti- 
mate that  repairs  will  take  approximately  a  month  and 
cost  about  $100,000.  A  large  part  of  her  midship  section 
is  affected. 


Loading  oil  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor  through  Chiksan 
rotary  all  metal  hose. 

•  Relocating  Harbor  Beacon. 

Army  engineers  are  working  to  make  Los  Angeles 
harbor  a  safe  port  to  enter  or  clear  in  thick  weather. 
Construction  is  under  way  of  a  new  dolphin  for  San 
Pedro  entrance  light  No.  2.  This  beacon  will  be  moved 
215  yards  NNW  from  its  present  site.  This  change  has 
been  made  possible  through  the  removal  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  shoals  south  of  Reservation  Point.  It  will 
enable  vessels  to  come  in  or  go  out  with  a  much 
straighter  course  than  is  now  possible. 

An  electric  fog  siren  has  been  established  on  the 
outer  end  of  Belmont  Pier  at  the  easterly  limits  of 
Long  Beach. 

•  Maritime  Exchange. 

July  1  marked  the  fourteenth  year  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Marine  Exchange  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  tenth  year  since  Cap- 
tain Paul  Chandler  took  charge.  Lieutenant  E.  N.  Var- 
nardo,  U.S.N.,  Retired,  has  been  assistant  manager  and 
in  charge  of  the  lookout  station  at  the  harbor  during 
the  entire  period.  This  exchange,  expanding  rapidly 
from  a  very  humble  beginning,  is  today  recognized  as 
among  the  best  in  the  country. 


The  Path  to  Sheet  Metal  Permanence.  A  very  hand- 
some and  interesting  24  page  illustrated  book  very  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Republic  Steel  Corporation.  Copies 
are  available  from  any  of  the  Pacific  Coast  offices  of 
this  company,  located  at  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  and  San 
Francisco. 

The  text  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  serious  consideration 
of  corrosion  in  the  various  industries,  and  how  the  use 
of  Toncan  (copper,  molybdenum)  Iron  overcomes  this 
deadly  enemy  of  metal  structures. 
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Observations  on  Fire  at  Sea 


%  H.  L.  Seward 

Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Marine  Engineering, 
Tale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Morro  Castle  Disaster 

This  article  is  taken  from  "Mechanical  Engin- 
eerin.'i"  of  January,  1935.  and  was  written  by  our 
good  friend  I'rofessor  Seward  shortly  after  the 
preliminary  official  inquiry  into  the  Morro  Castle 
fire.  On  the  very  timely  subject  "Safety  At  Sea." 
it  reflects  the  judgment  of  a  keen  mind  tempered 
by  long  experience  in  operating  and  teaching  prob- 
lems. It  is  of  especial  interest  just  now,  as  Pro- 
fessor Seward  is  a  member  of  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee, on  whose  report  the  pending  Safety  at  Sea 
Bill,  S.  1916.  was  based. 

Professor  Seward  is  very  prominently  mention- 
ed in  Washington  circles  for  appointment  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation,  to  succeed  Joseph  B.  Weaver,  resign- 
ed. It  is  our  judgment  that  he  is  the  type  and 
has  the  training  and  experience  necessary  to  make 
a  good  record  in  this  very  difficult  and  important 
position. 


From  every  major  marine  di.-aster  an  important  le.s- 
8on  has  been  learned,  but  never  have  there  been  such 
obvious  lessons  as  appear  to  one  studying  the  testimony 
given  in  connection  with  the  Morro  Castle.  The  Titanic 
taught  us  ies.sons  in  watertight  subdivision  and  the 
dangers  of  longitudinal  bulkheads.  The  Vestris  pointed 
the  way  to  control  of  metacentric  heights  and  loading. 
The  Morro  Castle  disaster  adds  emphasis  to  the  known 
hazards  of  fire  due  to  the  presence  of  so  much  kindling 
wood,  inflammable  finish,  and  decorations. 
•  Fire-Resisting  Construction. 

The  L'Antique,  the  Phillipor,  the  Volturno,  and  other 


ships  burned  at  sea.  Every  one  knows  that  fire  is  one 
of  the  great  hazards,  not  only  at  sea,  but  also  in  the  air 
and  ashore.  When  the  Morro  Castle  was  built  four 
years  ago,  specially  treated  fire-resisting  materials 
were  just  beginning  to  become  commercially  available 
for  use  in  passenger  spaces  on  ships.  At  present 
enough  fire-resisting  materials  are  commercially  avail- 
able so  that,  with  the  more  extensive  use  of  steel  and 
other  metals,  the  fireproof  or  fire-resisting  construc- 
tion of  passenger  and  crew  quarters  is  not  only  prac- 
ticable but  economical.  The  added  cost  of  such  fire- 
resisting  construction  is  not  more  than  two  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  vessel.  Wood  and  other  inflam- 
mable materials  have  already  been  practically  elim- 
inated, on  modern  vessels,  from  crew's  quarters,  gal- 
leys, pantries,  and  on  the  lower  decks,  so  that,  except 
in  passenger  accommodations,  the  fire  hazard  has  been 
greatly  reduced. 

On  the  newest  American  ships,  practically  all  bulk- 
heads in  the  passenger  spaces  are  made  of  fire-resist- 
ing materials.  In  the  past,  where  a  passenger  vessel 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  fire  has  swept  through 
passenger  accommodations  with  incredible  speed.  In 
new  ships  such  possibilities  should  not  exist.  A  ship 
should  not  be  built  like  a  palace  or  a  museum;  it  is  a 
transportation  unit  and  should  be  designed  as  such. 
The  atmosphere  of  luxury,  if  necessary,  should  be  con- 
fined to  furnishings  of  good  taste.  As  background,  the 
ship's  structure  will  be  much  more  successful  (assum- 
ing an  harmonious  design)  if  the  passenger  has  the 
sense  of  security  which  comes  from  the  knowledge 
that  it  cannot  burst  into  flame. 

# Safety  on  the   Morro  Castle. 

The    Morro   Castle   was    built    to    conform    in    every 
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respect  as  to  subdivision,  strength,  stability,  seawor- 
thiness, and  equipment  with  the  Board  of  Trade  Rules 
for  1928,  and  although  laid  down  prior  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  of  1929, 
was  built  in  substantial  accord  with  the  requirements 
of  that  convention.  The  plans  and  specifications  were 
approved  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  the  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion Service,  the  Navy  Department,  and,  in  so  far  as 
the  electrical  installation  was  concerned,  by  the  Nat- 
ional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Cargo  holds  were  fitted  with  a  smoke-detection  sys- 
tem with  indicators  on  the  bridge  and  a  foam  extin- 
guishing system  controlled  from  the  same  point.  The 
boiler  room  was  fitted  with  a  foam  extinguishing  sys- 
tem. Staterooms  were  equipped  with  thermostatic  de- 
tectors operating  on  any  rapid  rise  in  temperature 
such  as  might  be  caused  by  a  fire,  no  matter  how 
small,  in  a  confined  space,  with  indicators  on  the 
bridge.  The  foam  extinguishing  system  is  not  practic- 
able for  staterooms,  for  the  reason  that  foam  smother- 
ing a  fire  in  one  room  might  also  smother  the  occupants 
of  staterooms  on  the  same  branch  of  the  system.  Nor 
has  it  been  considered  practicable  to  equip  ships  with 
automatic  sprinkler  systems  similar  to  those  used  in 
buildings  ashore,  although  a  very  few  vessels  are  thus 
fitted. 

As  in  the  case  of  practically  every  passenger  ship, 
the  public   rooms  of  the  Morro  Castle  were   not  pro- 


vided with  automatic  detectors,  the  discovery  of  fire 
depending  upon  the  frequent  inspection  by  watchmen, 
and  its  extinction,  as  in  staterooms,  being  accomplished 
by  hand  extinguishers  and  hose.  Fire-screen  bulkheads, 
capable  of  withstanding  a  temperature  of  1500  F  for 
one  hour,  extended  all  the  way  up  through  the  super- 
structure, spaced  no  more  than  131  feet  apart — usually 
less,  in  accordance  with  partitioning  between  public 
rooms — and  were  fitted  with  fire-screen  doors  posses- 
sing equal  fire-resisting  qualities. 
♦  The  Problem  of  Personnel. 

As  the  story  of  the  Morro  Castle  fire  is  unfolded 
in  the  press,  in  the  testimony  of  survivors  of  the  dis- 
aster, and  in  the  official  reports,  it  becomes  evident 
that  more  is  needed  to  insure  safety  of  life  and  prop- 
erty than  fire-resisting  materials  and  fire-detecting, 
fire-protecting,  and  fire-fighting  devices.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  these  the  engineer  may  take  a  reason- 
able pride  of  accomplishment,  for  in  them  he  has  in- 
corporated the  lessons  of  experience  and  the  advances 
in  technology  and  science.  It  is  evident  that,  in  the 
last  analysis,  competent,  alert  officers  and  men  are 
even  more  necessary  in  emergencies  on  modern  ships 
than  on  smaller  and  more  simple  craft,  and  that  in  the 
safety  devices  themselves  are  those  additional  hazards 
that  come  from  a  sense  of  overconfidence  and  over- 
security  and  the  uselessness  of  the  devices  themselves 
if  they  are  not  properly  maintained  and  operated,  or 
if  their  functions  and  operation  are  not  understood. 
Important  as  the  lessons  concerning  inflammable  ma- 
terials of  construction  certainly  are,  therefore,  they 
are  eclipsed  by  thoughts  in  connection  with  the  lack 
of  training  and  discipline  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  in 
dealing  with  an  emergency.  As  in  industrial  undertak- 
ings, it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  an  engin- 
eeiing  job  is  incomplete  without  constant  attention  to 
the  problems  originating  in  the  personnel  and  their 
relation  to  machinery  and  mechanical  devices,  not  only 
in  operation,  but  in  maintenance  and  design  as  well. 
The  dictum  that  a  machine  is  not  properly  designed 
until  it  has  been  made  as  safe  and  as  foolproof  as  con- 
ditions and  the  state  of  technology  permit,  is  particu- 
larly valid  with  respect  to  ships  where  hazards  and 
emergencies  are  grave  and  are  met  with  overwhelming 
suddenness. 

Ship  operators,  like  other  business  men,  are  in  busi- 
ness to  make  money  if  possible,  and  must  see  a  fair 
return  on  every  investment.  Successful  operation  of 
all  equipment  depends  on  trained  personnel,  especially 
on  a  ship  with  its  many  complicated  functions  and  de- 
vices. Resourceful  seamen  with  that  inquiring  turn 
of  mind  who  can  reason  from  effect  to  cause  and  devise 
a  remedy  when  occasion  arises  will  always  be  needed. 
Every  officer  and  man  on  a  ship  should  be  both  a 
teacher  and  a  student,  a  teacher  to  those  below  him 
and  a  student  to  those  above  him.  There  should  be  no 
further  place  for  that  type  of  officer  who  resents  ques- 
tions, refuses  to  explain  things,  and  discourages  an  am- 
bitious learner.  Due  to  the  introduction  of  so  much 
mechanization  in  industry  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
to  dull  the  mental  activities  of  attendants.  This  is 
especially  true  aboard  ships  where  life  is  quite  routine 
with  its  watch-standing  and  tendency  toward  monoton- 
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ous  existencf,  much  of  thi-  time.  While  we  like  to  make 
our  occupations  more  comfortable  and  every  man-hour 
more  effective,  we  must  give  as  much  thought  to  the 
human  side  of  the  situation  as  we  have  to  the  creative 
desiKi.  How  shall  we  make  the  life  of  a  sailor  attrac 
tive  to  the  very  best  type  of  young  men?  How  much 
longer  must  the  cadet  act,  look,  and  be  thought  of 
aboard  ship  as  a  "lost  soul"?  How  shall  we  stimulate 
and  develop  these  young  men  into  the  best  possible 
operatives  af  these  complicated  devices  on  which  we 
send  them  to  sea?  We  shall  achieve  our  goal  of  safe 
and  economical  marine  transportation  only  after  we 
have  succeeded  in  answering  questions  such  as  these. 

9  Fighting  Fire  At  Sea. 

Tu  fight  fire  at  sea  with  any  degree  of  success  re- 
quires the  services  of  competent  men  who  by  constant 
training,  drilling,  and  actual  practise  are  able  to  snap 
into  action  with  military  precision  and  execute  orders 
with  no  loss  of  time.  Proficiency  in  this  vital  work  can- 
not be  obtained  without  executing  every  detail  of  it 
again  and  again  under  every  sort  of  condition  that  is 
likely  to  be  met  on  the  ship. 

The  regulations  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation governing  marine  fire  hazards  contain  a  valu- 
able recommendation  regarding  this  matter  that  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  shipowners,  and  that  is  that 
certainmembersof  thecrewbedesignated  as  fire  wardens 
and  trained  to  sjjecial  duties,  such  as  the  U!-e  of  smoke 
helmet.-;  and  fire-extinguishing  apparatus,  life  saving, 
etc..  and  that  some  form  of  compensation  or  privilege 
be  accorded  the  men  so  designated.  French  passenger 
vessels  carrying  more  than  250  passengers  are  required 
to  carry  a  squad  of  fire  specialists,  holding  a  special 
certificate,  under  the  orders  of  a  security  officer,  the 
number  varying  from  three  to  nine,  depending  upon 
the   capacity   of   the    passenger   accommodations. 

If  we  have  found  that  some  officers  and  men  have 
proved  themselves  less  than  capable,  may  we  not  re- 
member those  fine  heroes  yet  active  and  alert  in  the 
American  merchant  marine,  such  as  Randall,  Grenig. 
Stedman.  Fish,  Fried,  Miller,  Cummings,  Moore,  and 
others  who  by  superb  seamanship  and  organization 
have  not  only  performed  splendid  rescues  of  lives  at 
sea  but  have  kept  their  own  ships  safe  and  secure  in 
the  service  of  transporting  passengers  and  freight? 


Ferrokote  Enamel 

Actual  experience  on  marine  structures,  underground 
pipe  lines,  and  other  steel  surfaces  where  corrosion  is 
known  to  be  severe,  has  shown  that  coal  tar  pitch 
enamels  have  given  the  most  permanent  protection. 
The  tendency  to  become  brittle  and  crack  in  cold 
weather  and  to  soften  and  run  under  summer  heat 
limited  the  field  of  this  otherwise  excellent  protective 
coating. 

Ferrokote  Enamel,  a  solid  material  applied  hot,  is 
compounded  from  selected  refined  coal  tar  pitches 
and  mineral  fillers.  By  a  new  manufacturing  process 
the  deficiencies  of  the  older  type  enamels,  brittleness 
and  narrow  temperature  ranges,  have  been  eliminated. 

JULY.    1937 


It  is  recommended  as  a  permanent  protective  coating  on 
surfaces  where  the  usual  steel  protective  paints  fail. 
Specifications  will  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  this 
coating  on  ships,  marine  structures,  lock  gates,  steel 
piers,  bridges,  viaducts,  flumes,  fresh  and  saltwater 
tanks,  filters,  pipe  lines,  penstocks,  acid  plants,  and 
other  structures  where  its  use   is   recommended. 

The  S.  J.  Porter  Company,  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  sale  and  application  of  bituminous  coatings  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  are  equipped  to  apply  the  Ferro- 
kote Solutions  and  Enamels  on  all  types  of  marine 
work. 


Merchant  Marine 

Officers'  Licenses 

AI.A.^^KA 

.\utiif  ami  (irHilf  4  In-ss  I  oii<lition 

IJern    .Anderson.    Master OS«  &  O.M.S. 

any  (;.T.  O 

I'lrsl   Class   Pilot  OSS  &  O.MS. 

any  CT  SK  & 
SW  Alaska 

Hoy   I'.   Roach.  Asst.  Eng OMS.  any  GT  RG 

PORTLAND 

Guv  W.  Shepperd.  Chief  Eng OMS,  any  GT  RG 

Robert   P.  Shelden,  Chief  Eng OSS,  750  GT  O 

:ind   .\sst.    Eng OSS.  any  Gt 

Arthur  K.  Arnold.  1st  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  (;T  RG 

Rudolf  L.  A.  .Mock.  2nd  Mate OSS,  any  GT  O 

SAN   I'EDRO 

Henry  J.  Hassetl.  Chief  Mate OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Adolf  I".   F.  Hotter,  2nd  Mate OSS.  any  GT  O 

Kenneth  H.  Busch.  2nd  -Mate OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Ellas  S.  Dahl,  2nd  Mate OSS,  any  GT  O 

Stanley  E.  Jorgensen.  3d  Mate OSS.  any  GT  O 

Charles  M.  Perkins.  3rd  Mate OSS.  any  GT  O 

Francis  -M.  Clark,  Chief  Eng OMS.  7.50  GT  O 

Gordon  Pecor.  Chief  Eng O.MS.  750  GT  O 

Don  W.  Mortensen.  2nd  Asst.  Eng OMS.  any  GT  O 

Clinton  S.  White,  3rd  Asst.  Eng OMS,  any  GT  RG 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

O-scar  C.  Thorasen,  Master  &  Pilot...  OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Lionel  H.  de  Santy.  Master  &  Pilot...  OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Jacobus  Lenis.  Chief  .Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Christian  S.  Aasted.  Chief  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Joseph  C.  Piplone.  Chief  Mate  &  Pilot  OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Elmer  R.  Eastman.  2nd  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Perry  McPheeters.  2nd  .Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Edward  H.   Dovey.  2nd  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Allan  .McLean  Kay,  3rd  Mate OSS,  any  GT  O 

Edward  W.  Towne.  Chief  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Robert  L.  Gray,  Chief  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

John  O.  McDonald.  Chief  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

John  G.  O'Connor.  Ist  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Ferres  T.  Norgard.  2nd  .\sst.  Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

Eugene  .M.  Thompson.  2nd  .\sst.  Eng.  OSS.  any  GT  O 

Leo  T.  Hannon.  2nd   Asst.  Eng O.SS.  any  GT  RG 

Sylvester  James  Mirtich, 

3rd  Asst.  EnK OSS.  any  GT  O 

Alf  E.  Lar.sen.  3d  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

Lyal  E.  McNaniire,  3d  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  (;T  O 

Charles  Edward  Luddy,  3d  Asst.  Eng.  OSS.  any  GT  O 

Elton    R.   Lipp.   3d   Asst.   Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

Frank  Harold  Shiniek.  3d  Asst.  Eng.  OSS.  any  GT  O 

William  .M,  Herren.  Chief  Eng OMS.  any  GT  O 

John  Elmer  Hartnett.  Chief  Eng OMS,  any  GT  O 

SEATTLE 

GeorKe  .M.  Tultle.  Jr..   3d   Mate OSS.  any  GT  O 

Joseph   Johnson.    1st    Asst.    Eng OMS.  any  GT  O 

Oskar  Johan.sen.   2nd  Asst.  Eng O.SS.  any  GT  RG 

.Vbbreviations:  GT  is  uross  tonnaKe;  RG  Is  raised  grade: 

O  is  oriRinal  license;  OSS  is  ocean  steamer;  OMS  is  ocean 
motorship. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mfiKiPG 

LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


The  Motorship  in  the 

American  Merchant  Marine 

On  page  28  of  this  issue  is  an  article  describing  the  present  trends  in 
marine  diesel  engines,  which  shows  that  great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  that  prime  mover  during  the  past  decade,  and  that  some  of  these  improve- 
ments have  been  due  to  the  initiative  and  the  research  ability  of  American 
manufacturers.  The  present  world's  merchant  fleets  in  vessels  of  100  gross 
tons  and  over  contains  64  million  gross  tons,  of  which  GG  per  cent  are  driven 
by  reciprocating  steam  engines,  20  per  cent  by  diesel  engines,  and  9  per  cent 
by  steam  turbines.  The  American  merchant  marine  fleet  of  steel  vessels  con- 
tains 12,000,000  gross  tons,  of  which  some  800,000  gross  tons,  or  7I/2  per 
cent,  are  driven  by  diesel  engines. 

Looking  at  the  status  of  the  diesel  engine  in  this  broad  general  way,  we 
find  ourselves  to  lag  very  considerably  behind  the  rest  of  the  merchant  marine 
world  in  the  application  of  the  diesel  engine  to  marine  propulsion.  This 
lag  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes  which  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

We  are  now  very  evidently  about  to  start  a  merchant  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, and  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  assigning  to  the  diesel  engine  its 
rightful  place  in  that  program.  We  have  diesel  engine  builders  who  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  produce  reliable  prime  movers  in  the  stationary, 
the  locomotive,  and  the  marine  types,  and  certainly  the  marine  diesel  has 
demonstrated  on  board  ship  its  great  ability  to  save  fuel. 

The  ship  and  its  power  plant  should  be  designed  as  a  working  unit.  Our 
naval  architects  and  marine  engineers  need  to  get  together  in  designing  such 
a  unit  so  that  the  completed  whole  will  produce  the  best  record  for  ton-mile 
costs  under  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the  proposed  trade  route. 

This  type  of  design  work  would  take  into  consideration  not  only  propulsion 
at  sea  but  also  working  the  ship  in  port,  measurement  of  the  ship  for  port 
and  canal  dues,  and  safety  and  comfort  of  the  operating  personnel,  the 
cargo,  and  the  passengers  under  all  conditions  to  be  met  in  the  trade. 

While  our  experience  with  large  seagoing  motorships  is  limited,  we  do 
have  a  few  modern  diesel  engined  ships  in  various  services,  whose  records 
for  economy  are  an  open  book,  and  we  can  get  reliable  information  from  the 
operators  of  many  foreign  motorships  operating  on  practically  every  sea 
trade  lane. 

We  are  not  advocating  a  wholesale  diesel  motorship  program.  We  are  advo- 
cating a  serious  study  of  diesel  motorship  possibilities.  We  think  that  such 
study  will  result  in  the  adoption  of  diesel  motorships  for  certain  essential 
trade  routes. 


Shipbuilding  Notes 

Philippine  Merchant 
Marine 

The  National  Development  Com 
pany  of  the  Philippines  is  planning; 
the  organization  of  a  national  mer 
chant  marine  for  the  Philippine  I> 
lands.  Plans  include  the  building  n 
two  cargo  vessels  for  the  Pacifii 
service  and  two  for  the  European  ser 
vice.  These  ships  will  average  aboii 
10,000  tons  deadweight  carrying 
capacity,  and  the  approximate  cost  i.~ 
estimated  at  20,000,000  pesos,  01 
$10,000,000,  for  the  four  ship?.  If  n- 
found  too  costly,  two  of  the  ship 
will  be  equipped  for  passenger  si; 
vice. 


Ship  Sales  Tax  Off 

The   best  news  of  the   month   fi 
California  shipyards    is  the  signii; 
by  Governor  Merriam  of  the  bill  x<. 
leasing  ships  of  1000  tons  gross  1 
over  from  payment  of  the  3  per  cei 
California  State  sales  tax.    Togethi 
with   the   already   established   6  pei 
cent  differential  on  bids  for  all  new 
construction  in   naval  vessels  or  on 
Pacific  Coast  commercial  vessels  us- 
ing federal  subsidy,  this  measure  will 
put  all  California  shipbuilders  in  a 
position   of  equality    with    Atlantic 
Coast  yards   in  competitive  bidding 
on  new  vessels  within  their  capacit;> 

Already  the  California  yards  ai^ 
getting  ready  for  new  work  and  all 
interested  parties  are  looking  for 
ward  eagerly  to  the  inauguration  ol 
the  Maritime  Commission  program  m 
shipbuilding. 

(Page  52  please) 
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Building  in 
American  Yards 

Pacific  Coast 


KKTHLKHKM  SHllMiUILDING 
tX)KPOUATION.  LTD. 

(Union  ri&nt) 

San  Francisco 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:   Hull  535B — 

MK'mII     (DD40U).         Completion     date 

March    1.     1938.       Hull     5;J5fl — Maury 

inP401);     completion     date     June      1, 

V     Two     1500-ton     destroyers     for 

^     Navy;    length.    341'    3%";    beam. 

'i";    depth,  19'  8".      Cost  $3,675.- 

Hiill  ."SSoO,   Pacific;    seagoing   hopper 

idredte  for  V.  S.  Engineers;  c<>ni|>l(>tion 

jdalf  July  24.  1W.S7. 

I  DRYDOCK  AND  ROfTINE  REPAIRS: 
I'rfsiilcnl     i.iiicolii,    ('Hdaretta,    Hanley, 

{ Mannkni.  <'hiri<|ui.  I{i('hiiii>ii<l,  I'residont 
itMiliiluc,    Su-am    Sell.     Cclilo,     I'oi-liiiar, 

loiMrirl  <•!  (  tilniiibia.  l'.  S.  l>r<(lK<-  A. 
Ma<'k(-n/.i<-,  l-'ir<>lx>at  l>cnnis  T.  Sullivan, 

[M.S.    KUhluhe.    M.S.    lU-dline.     Kr.     Str. 

l<'ali>^l<iK".  Santa  Kosa.  \V.  S.  ltli<><>ni, 
ralanianca.  I*resi<l»'nl  Wilson.  Nor.  S.S. 
Skriin.  Mana,  Kl  ScKundo.  ('Iiar('a.s.  I're- 
siiifrit  Tall.  Condor.  Maiiulani,  Tenniar. 
M..S.  Canada.  Aniiuua,  Monterey.  Tun  W. 
II.  Stor«'.\.  I),  (i.  Scol'ield,  M.S.  Hawaiian 
siandanl.  President  H<H>ver,  Washinn- 
lon.  Slate  Dredge  No.  4,  Kl  Capitan, 
West  Ca|H-.  M.S.  Adellen,  \V.  I".  Iturdell. 
I{.  .1.  Haiiiia,  Hred^e  Tualatin.  Santa 
I'anla.  Waiotapii,  i.iirliiie.  Point  Aiiclia. 
Italdliill.  (  aiuK'.   Manoa. 


FELLOWS  AND  STEWART.  INC. 

Wilmington.  Calif. 

NEW   CONSTRICTION: 
One    4(»'    s|>ort    fishing     boat,      twin 
V   Kermath  sas  engines.  Estimated 
•  ry  date  August  1.   1937. 
i;YDOrK       AND      ROUTINE       RE- 
i;."v:    Yachts    .Avatar,     Los     Cerritos. 
Katinka.   Itainbow.    Winsome;    4K  smal- 
ler >achls. 

GBNBRAL  ENGINEERING  AND 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

h\H)t  of  Mfth  Avenue 
Oakland.  Cnllf. 
KYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE 
i;>:    .Mis'cllaneous  repairs  and  dry- 


HAKHOK   nOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Berth  264 — Fish  Harbor 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:    Four  SO'  U. 
"^   Coast  Guard  patrol  boats;  1.600  H.P. 
Llberty-Vlmalert      conversions; 
■  il    30    m.p.h.    Keels   laid    September, 


1 
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w/gg^^^^  ~               — "'amMHA. 

ppr 

^.--H 

■fea^P^""  w-zP*'^ 

19:itj;  estiiiialcd  launcliiUK,  2  in  .lul.\  ; 
2  In  August.  1937;  expected  completion. 
.\ugU8t  to  October.  1937. 

Two  78'x20'x»'«"  Laiiiimro  fishing 
boats;  one  for  S.  Russo  and  partners, 
powered  with  240  H.P.  6  cylinder  Fair- 
banks diesel;  second  for  Claro  Sinia  and 
partners,  powered  with  210  H.P.  6 
cylinder  Western  diesel.  Delivery  date 
September,  19  37. 


HONOLULU   IRON  WORKS 
Honolulu.  T.  H. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: BirniiiiKhani  Clt.v,  Presitlent 
Garrield,  Presi<leiit   Wll.son.   Nlzina. 


LAKE   WASHINGTON   SHIPYARDS 

Houghton,  Wash. 
NEW     CONSTRUCTION:     120'    .steel 
tuna  vessel;   fiOO  H.P.  Enterprise  diesel 
engine;      delivery    date    September    15, 
1937. 

DRYDOCK       AND      ROUTINE       RE- 
PAIRS:  Lighthouse  Tender  Cedar. 


!,OS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 
Los   .Angeles   Harbor 
.San   Pedro,   Calif. 
DRYDOCK       AND      ROUTINE       RE- 
PAIRS:    Kinidio,    S.    O.     Barge    X<».    7, 
Calalina,      I'tacarbon,      Kiireka,      Yacht 
Happy     Days.     Bahrein.     Yacht     Hai<la, 
Ya<'hl   Enchant  r«'ss,  W.  ().   Barge  Xo.   1. 


THE  .MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,    Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
I'AIR.S:  Hawaiian,  (iolden  Star,  KrnesI 
H.  Mejer.  Hernis.  l''islil>oal  Sea  Star, 
Maiinalei.  \\el  .Itdinson.  (ilacier,  Kran- 
ces.  Water  Barge  \o.  ;$0,  Patterson.  Gui- 
llen Cross.  Despatch  \o.  ;{,  Siaiilar,  \'ar- 
anger,  Delia  Staiularil,  Calit'ornia.  Point 
Keyes,  H.  T.  Har|M'r.  Lake  Frances.  Sid- 
ney Hanplnian.  Williiioio.  >lnltonoinali. 
Doroth.t  Winli-rinote.  Dreilge  McMiil- 
leii,  K.  I{.  Kingsbury,  Santa  Ke  Barge 
Xo.  .">,  Marian  Otis  ChaiKller,  Tug  H«t- 
cules,  Maliko,  Paul  Shoup,  .Associates, 
American  Star.  Kentiickian.  .1.  A.  Mol- 
I'llt,  Canada.  Bnrina.  Billie  l.onise.  (gol- 
den Horn.  Bnniswi<'k.  Admiral  (ioxcs. 
Monlanaii.  Oregonian.  Columbian.  San 
Anselino,  TanktT  i>i»ra. 


PRINCE   RUl'ERT   DRYDOCK 

AND  SHIPYARD 

Prince   Rupert,   B.C. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: C.G.S.  Birnie;  7  scows;  l:{  fish 
boats;  :<!  ship  re|Miir  Jobs  not  re^piiring 
docking;    41    commenial  jobs. 


THE  PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 
Bremerton.  Washington 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  U.S.8.  Pat- 
terson  (Destroyer  No.  392);  standard 
displacement,  1500  tons;  keel  laid  July 
22.  1935;  launched  .May  H,  1937;  esti- 
mated completion  date,  November  1, 
1937. 

U..S.S.  Jarvis  (Destroyer  No.  393); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  .\ugust  21.  1935;  launched  .May  6. 
19  37;  estimated  completion  date  De- 
cember 1.  19  37. 

U.S.S.  Wilson  (Destro.ver  No.  408); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid   -March  22,   1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
P.'MR.S:  Cushing,  i'erkins,  Oklahoma, 
Arizona,   Pennsylvania,   Tatnuck. 


STEPHENS  BROS.  BOATYARD 

Stockton,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Stephens  :«»,  3«'  x  9'  10"  x  2'  4-; 
|)Owered  by  Twin  Gray  •'Six-7rs." 
Launched   March   22.   1937. 

.Allcita,  36'  X  9'  10"  x  2'  4";  pow- 
ered by  Twin  Gray  "Slx-71's."  Launch- 
ed April  4,  1937.  Owner.  J.  V.  Carson, 
Hollywood. 

Dalida  11.  36'  x  9'  10"  x  2'  4";  pow- 
ered by  Twin  Gray  "Slx-71's."  Launched 
April  11.  1937.  Owner,  D.  A.  Lord, 
.San    Francisco. 

irma  Lou  II,  ?6'  x  9'  10"  x  2'  4'; 
powered  by  Twin  Gray  ".Six-'l's." 
Launched  May  26.  1937.  Owner.  Louis 
C.   Roone.  San   Francisco. 

One  211'  s|N>rt  rishing  cruiser  ( spec- 
ial i  for  J.  C.  Axelson.  Los  .Xngeles; 
powered  by  twin  Lycomings  "Slx-85." 

Xine  standard  sl(M-k  20'k. 

Six    slandani   stork  •'M's. 

Kiith  K.  29'  2"  X  9'  x  2'  4';  powered 
by  Oray  "Six-51."  Owner.  Elmer  Gum- 
pert.  Stockton.  Launched  .Vpril  17. 
1937. 


JULY,    1937 
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TODD  SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS,  IXC. 

Harbor  Island 
Seattle,  Wash. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS:  M.S.  Warrior,  (J.  B.  Petroleum 
II,  Lewis  Luckenbach,  Cordova,  Bering, 
Point  Estero,   M.S.   Kalakala. 


UNITED  STATES   NAVY  YARD 
Mare  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Henley,  De- 
stroyer (DD391);  standard  displace- 
ment 1500  tons;  keel  laid  October  28, 
1935;  launching  date  January  12,  1937. 

Pompano,  Submarine  (SS181);  keel 
laid  January  14,  1936;  launching  date, 
March  11,  1937;  estimated  delivery, 
October,  1937. 

Sturgeon,  Submarine  (SS187);  keel 
laid  October  27,  19  36;  estimated  deliv- 
ery September,  19  38. 

Swordfish,  Submarine  (SS193);  de- 
livery date,  August  1,  19  39. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Dahlgren,  Overton,  Laniberton, 
Boggs,  Chicago,  Kaniapo,  Koka,  A'ii-eo, 
Bobolink,  Pinola,  Medusa,  Bi'idge,  Xar- 
whal,  Cachalot,  Cuttletish,  Angel  Is- 
land. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 

250.5  East  11th  Street 

Tacoma,   Wash. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  126,  purse  seiner;  76'  x  20'; 
powered  by  Washington  200  H.  P.  en- 
gine. Keel  laid  May  1,  19  37;  launched 
June  1.5,  1937.  Owner  Peter  San  Fel- 
ippi,   Monterey. 

Hull  No.  127,  purse  seiner,  82'  x  20'; 
200  H.P.  Atlas  engine;  keel  laid  May 
26,  1937.  Owners,  Ed.  &  J.  Kaseroff 
and  E.  Manaka,  of  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Hulls  Nos.  128  and  129,  purse  seine 
fishing  boats;  contracts  let;  deliveries 
in  September  and  October,  1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Fishing  Boats  Oceania,  Mary- 
mount,  Success,  Wisconsin,  Lu.vor,  Sea 
Pirate,  Miridian,  New  Hampshire;  Ta- 
coma Fireboat  No.   1 ;   Tug  Falcon. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

Six  barges,  196'  x  34'  x  8',  for  Bar- 
rett Line,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

One  oil  barge,  145'  x  26'  x  7'  4"  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio. 

One  floating  fender,  200'  x  7'  x  31/2', 
for  National  Tube  Co. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: 10  barges  175'x26'xll';  new 
sides  and  knuckles. 


THE   AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 

COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  bulk 
lake  freighters  610'  x  60'  x  32'  6"; 
2,000  I. H.P.  geared  turbine,  water  tube 
boilers,  400  lbs.  pressure,  electric  aux- 
iliaries; for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Com- 
pany. Delivery  date  April  15,  1938. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hulls  Nos. 
161,  162,  and  163;  DDS94  Sampson, 
DD395  Davis  and  DD396  Jouett;  Three 
1850-ton  destroyers  for  U.S.  Navy;  date 
of  contract  Sept.  19,  19  35.  Estimated 
delivery  Dec.  1937,  Mar.  1938,  and 
June  1938,  respectively,  DD396,  keel 
laid,  Mar.  26,  1936.  DD395,  keel  laid 
July  28,  19  36.  DD394,  keel  laid  April 
8,  1936. 

Hulls  Nos.  170-171,  DD409,  Sims, 
and  DD410,  Hughes,  two  1500-ton  de- 
stroyers for  U.  S.  Navy;  contract  date 
October  12,  1936;  delivery  date  April, 
1939,  and  June,   1939,  respectively. 

Hull  No.  174,  Tide,  single  screw, 
diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Boston, 
Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery, 
July  1,  19:^7. 

Hull  No.  175,  Jeanne  D'Arc,  single 
screw,  diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery, 
September  1,  1937. 

Hull  No.  176,  A'illanova,  single  screw, 
diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Boston, 
Mass,  owners;  estimated  delivery,  Sep- 
tember 15,   1937. 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORAnON 

Fore  River  Plant, 

Qnlncy,  Mass. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD-382,  Craven,  1500  Ton  Destroyer. 

Keel  laid  June  3,  1935;  launched  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1937;  estimated  delivery, 
August,  1937. 

CV7,  Wasp,  Airplane  Carrier  for  U.S. 
Government;  keel  laid  April  1,  19  36; 
estimated  delivery,  September,  19  38. 

Hull  1463,  U.  S.  Army  Hopper 
Dredge  Goethals;  5000  cubic  yards  ca- 
pacity; keel  laid  October  5,  1936;  esti- 
mated delivery  February,  19  38. 

Annajjolis,  West  Point,  Yale;  three 
diesel  drive  trawlers  for  General  Sea 
Foods.  Estimated  delivery  October, 
1937. 

Three  passenger  and  freight  steamers 
for  Panama  Railroad  &.S.  Co.;  48  6  feet 
X  64  feet  x  38  feet  6  inches;  161/2  knot 
speed. 


BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Sparrows  Point  Plant 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

NEW      CONSTRUCTION:      ISvo      oil 

tankers — steam — 425'x64'x34'   for   Gulf 

Oil  Corp.;   total  tonnage  7070  each. 

Four  13,000  deadweight  ton  steam 
turbine  driven  tankers  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.;  length  442',  beam  64', 
depth  34'  10",  gross  tonnage  7,600, 
speed  12  knots. 

One    tanker    for    Texas    Co.;     about 

13,000  deadweight  tons;  steam  turbine. 

One    barge    for     Socony-Vacuum     Oil 

Co.,  Inc.;    260  feet  long;  non-propelled. 

Estimated  delivery  date  October,  19  37. 


welded  diesel  towboats  of  550  H.  P 
each,  for  private  parties.  Delivery  date^ 
July  1,  19;i7  and  August   1,  1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE 
PAIRS:  .Adding  30'  mid.ship  in  hull  c 
diesel  tanker  Ellen  Bushey.  Recondi 
tioning  D/T  Cherokee  and  D/T  Waltc 
C. 


CHARLESTON  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
Charleston,  S.C. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  trawl 
ers  for  the  Portland  Trawling  Company 
146'6'x25'xl4'2". 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE 
PAIRS:  Tug  Hinton,  Dredge  Howell 
Dredge  for  Marine  Cont.  Co.,  Sprigg 
Carroll,  Tug  Lapwing,  Tug  Barrenfork 
.Absaroka,  Ferryboat  Pelican,  Marin 
Trade,  Pilot  Boat  Street. 


CONSOLIDATED   SHIPBUILDING 

CORP. 

Morris  Heights,   New  Y'ork  City 

One  73'  cruiser,  2   Speedways;  deli^ 
ery  date,  July  1,  1937. 

One  39'  play  boat,  2  Buda  diesels. 

One  39'  play  boat,  2  Chryslers. 

Three  39'  play  boats  for  stock. 

One  42'  play  boat  for  stock. 

One  56'  cruiser,  2  Lathrops;  deliver 
date,  August  1,  1937. 

One   57'    cruiser;    delivery   date  Sei 
tember   15,    1937. 

One  26'  runabout;  delivery  date  Jul 
1,  19:37. 

One  50'  cruiser,  2  MC  Si)eedways;  d' 
livery  date  August  1,  1937. 

One  42'  play  boat,  2  Chrysler  Royal.'^ 
delivery  date  August  1,  1937. 

One  80'  diesel  cruiser;   delivery  dat 
autumn,  1937. 

One   45'    cruiser;    estimated   deliver 
date   September   1,    1937. 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bar  City,  Mich. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  lighthouse  tender,  Elm,  72'  4" 
17'  0"  x  6'  6",.  for  U.  S.  Bureau  0 
Lighthouses.  Two  diesel  engines  30' 
h.p.  total.  Estimated  keel  laying,  Marcl 
15,  1937,  delivery  date,  September  15 
1937. 

One  diesel  yacht,  powered  by  1,0  n 
h.p.  Winton  engines;  143'  long,  2 
beam;  steel  construction.  For  Cox  an 
Stevens,  New  York,  N.Y.  Delivery  da- 
November  1,  1937. 


IRA  S.  BUSHEY  &  SONS.  INC. 
Foot  of  Court  Street 
Brooklyn,   New  York 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:   Two  76'  all- 


THB  DRAVO  CONTRACTING  CO. 

Engineering  Worka  Dept., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  Wilmington.  Del. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No.  997 
one  diesel  sternwheel  towboat  of  9 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos  1326-1327;  two  weld> 
flush  deck  cargo  box  barges  100'x2' 
x6'6";   330  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1373-1374,  inclushe;  t\^ 
welded  flush  deck  cargo  box  barge 
130'  X  34'  X  10',  for  Warner  Equii 
ment  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn.;  9" 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1377-1378,  uuiusive,  an. 
1384;   three  welded   steel    deck    barge 
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riveted  steel  coal 
2"  X  17'.  for  Oliver 
Philadelphia.    Pa.; 


'  80'  X  30'  X   9',   for   Pennsylvania    i;.iil- 
;  roBd,    Philadelphia,     Penn.;     531     gross 

(oni. 
'       HalU  Nos.   138S  and    1386;    two  sin- 
'  gle  screw    diesel    towboats;    for    stock; 

320  gross  tons. 
'      Hull   l»M7:    one 
I  barge  170'  3"  x  40' 

Transportation    Co.. 
I  1100  Kro.ss  tons. 

Hulls    \c>s.     l:tO(i,     140(1,    and     1408- 

Mia,  Inclusive;  seven  welded  steel  coal 
L.s  140'  X  26  X  10',  for  Wheeling 
1   Corp.,  Wheeling,  West   Va.;    2485 

.,.,.-,.•;  tons. 

;      Hulls    NoN.    1413-1414;    two    welded 
(steel   lowboat    hulls   for   National    Shlp- 
iping  Company;   BOO  gross  tons. 
I      Hulls   \<>N.    1415-1424,   inclusive;   ten 
j  welded  type  W-3  coal  barges  175'  x  26' 

\  10'  8";  for  stock;   4720  gross  tons. 
I     Hull  So.  1425;  one  welded  steel  fuel 
iriat    110'   X   24'   X    9';    for   Union    Barge 

Line  Corp.;    200  gross  tons. 
'     Hull  \(>.  1426;  one  welded  steel  fuel 
jflat  80'  \  IS'  \  6';  for  Union  Barge  Lir.e 
icorp. ;    H5  gross  tons. 
I     This  makes  a  total   of  32   hulls  w-.lh 
|a  total  gross  tonnage  of  11,346   lon.s. 


KI.KrXniC  BOAT  CORP. 
Oroton,  Conn. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
Hull  No.  26,  Salmon,  SS182,  standard 
idisplacenient  1450  tons;   keel  laid  April 
Il5.    l!'.':ti:     lanncliing    date     June      1'J. 
1087. 

j  Hull  No.  27,  .Seal,  SS18S.  standard 
dlaplacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid  May 
125.  l!tl!K;  launching  date  August  25, 
1937. 

I     Hull  No.  28.  Skipjack,  SS184,   stand 

^"1  displacement,  1450  tons;    keel   laid 

22.  1936;   launching  date  October, 

I     Hull    \o.    20,    Sargo    (SS188) ;    keel 

I  aid  May  12,   1937. 

;    Hull  Xo.  30.  Saury  (SS189);  estimat- 

j-d  keel  layini;  date  June  28,  1937. 

Hull  No.  31,  Spearfish  (SS190) ;  esti- 
Uiated    keel    laying    date    September    9, 

11937. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING 

AND  DRYDOCK  CX)MPANY 

Kearnj,  N.  J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Two  destroyers,  DDS81  Somers  and 
|DDS83  Warrington;  keels  laid  June  27, 
1936  and  October  10,  1935,  respectlve- 
y;  launching  dates.  March  13,  1937, 
ind  .May  15.   1937.   respectively. 

Three    destroyers.     DDS97    Benliam, 

)D898  Ellet  and  DD390  Lang,  estimat- 

•d  completion.  April,  June  and   August 

'ifK;   keels  laid   DD397,  September   1. 

'  ;    DD398.   December   3,    1936;    DD- 

.\pril    5.    1937. 

I    Four     12,800-ton     Unkers     for     the 

iHandard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey; 

itherwood  Arcform  design  of  hull  form 

tnd    longitudinal    hull     framing;     keel 

laid,  Hull  143.  Decemer  16,  1936;   Hull 

144,  February   8.   1937. 

Two  destroyers.  DD411  and  DD412. 

M'  L  Y.    19  3  7 


THK  INtiAMJ^  IRON  WORKS 

COMPANY 

Birmingham.  Ala. 

NEW    CON.STItl'CTION: 

One  .'i5-l<in  wliirler  derrick  Imrge  for 
U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.;  110  X  5  2  x  8'.  Probable  launching 
date  .September  21;  delivery  date,  ap- 
proximately   Oct.    15. 

Omi  gold  dredge.  120'  x  65'  x  9'  9"; 
duplicate  of  Dredge  No.  4;  800  tons 
capacity.  For  .South  American  Oold  & 
Platinum  Company.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Delivery  to  be  knocked  down  for  export. 
Delivered  June,   1».17. 

One  steel  vegetable  oil  barge  for  New 
York  Tank  Barge  Co..  N.Y.;  650  tons 
gross;  capacity  1250  tons;  195  x  42  x 
12.  Estimated  launching  date  Septem- 
ber 1,  1937;  estimated  delivery  date 
September   25.    1937. 


175'  X  35'  X  8'  6",  for  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  Jersey;  to  be  used  for  service 
on  Ohio  and  .VlissiBsippI  Rivers;  deliv- 
ery date  August,  1937. 


LEVINGSTON   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Orange,  Texas 

NEW   CON.STRUCTION: 

One  all-welded  .steel  diesel  tugboat ; 
64'  11"  long,  beam  molded  18',  depth 
molded  7'  9";  equipped  with  380  H.P. 
-Atlas  Imperial  engine;  for  Pan  Ameri- 
can Refining  Corp.,  New  York  City. 
i)elivery  date,  July.   1«37. 

One  all-%velde<l  steel  diesel  tugboat; 
74'  long,  beam  19'.  depth  9';  equipped 
with  380  HP.  .\tlas  Imperial  engine; 
for  Higman  Towing  Co..  Orange,  Texas. 
Delixery  date,  July,   1W.S7. 

One  all-welded  work  barge,  80'  x  32' 
X  6",  for  D.  M.  I'icton  &  Co..  Port  Ar- 
thur, Texas.   Delivery  date  Jul.v,  10:17. 

DRYDOCK  AND  KOITI.NE  RE- 
I'AIRS:  Repairs  and  installation  of  new- 
boilers  for  conversion  from  coal  to  fuel 
oil    system. 

.MAXITOWOt;   SHIP   BUILDING   CO. 
Manitowoc.  Wis. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  single 
screw,  electrically  welded,  steel  oil  tank 

steamer,  465'x55'x28',  for  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  on  Great 
Lakes;  triple  expansion  surface  con- 
densing engine  of  2,500  h.p.;  two 
Scotch  boilers;  carrying  capacity,  2,- 
700,000  gallons  of  oil.  Estimated 
launching  date.  August,  1937;  delivery 
date,  autumn,  1937. 


MARIETTA   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

Point  Pleasant.  West  Virginia 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  stem  wheel  all  «clde<l  steam 
towboat,  190'x42'x7'6".  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.,  for  service  on  lower 
Mississippi  River;  Foster-Wheeler  wa- 
ter tube  boilers;  Marietta  Mfg.  Co.  tan- 
dem compound  engines  of  piston  pop- 
pet type;  H.P.  cylinders  16"  in  diamet- 
er; L.P.  cylinders  32"  in  diameter; 
common  stroke  of  10'.  Keel  laid  De- 
cember 9.  1936;  launched  May  3,  1937; 
delivery  date,  July,    10:l7. 

Ten  steel  coal  Ivarges,  175'  x  26'  x 
11';  for  stock:  launching  dates  .lune 
and  July.   H>;:7. 

Thrett    all     welded    steel     oil     Imrgeti 


.MAUVLAXD    DRYDOCK    CO. 
Ilaltiniore,    .Mar) land 
.NEW     CONSTItl  CTION:      T»..     M.-el 
carfloalH.  250'  x  34'  x  9';  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania   Kailroad;    dell\er>     dale    July 
lO,    I0:<7. 

THK  NEW   YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPOHATIOX 
Camden,   N.  J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION; 

Three  light  cruisers;  Hull  .\o.  412, 
Savannah  (CL42).  Hull  Xo.  413.  Xa-sh- 
ville  (CL43),  and  Hull  No.  416  PhoenU 
(CL46)  of  10.000  tons  each  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  Department;  keels  laid.  19  35. 
Xo.  412,  launched  May  X.  1937. 


XKWPORT    NEWS    SHIPBUILDING    A 

DRYDOt^K  CO. 

00  Broad  Street.  Xew  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  H  350  air 
craft  carrier  CV5.  Yorktown.  for  U.  S. 
Navy;  keel  laid  May  21,  1934;  launched 
April  4,  1936. 

H860  aircraft  carrier,  OV«.  Enter- 
prise, for  U.S.  Navy.;  keel  laid  July  16. 
1934;   launched   October  3.  1936. 

H361.  light  cruiser.  CL47.  Boise,  keel 
laid  April  1.  1935;  launched.  December 
3.   1936. 

H362,  light  cruiser  CL4e.  St.  Louis; 
keel   laid   December   10,   1936. 

Hulls  Xos.  .■i6.1-364.  two  destroyers. 
Nos.  413,  .Mustin.  and  414  Ru.ssell;  esti- 
mated keel  laying,  August.  1937. 

Hulls  N'os.  365  and  366.  two  tugs  for 
C.  &  O.  Railway;  LOA  109'.  beam  28'. 
depth  14'6".    Keels  laid  May  24.  1937. 


THE  PU8EY  A  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington.  Del. 

NEW     CONSTRUCTION: 
Lt.     Colonel    Ellery    W.     Xiles,     twin 
screw  diesel  electric  drive  mine  planter 

for  submarine  and  cable  service;  L.O 
A.  184',  LB. P.  163',  beam  molded  35'. 
depth  molded  amidship  at  sides  17'3", 
draft  load  10'6".  speed  per  hour  13 
statute  miles.  Keel  laying  date.  Decem- 
ber 15.  19  36;  launching  <l:ite.  June  22. 
1037;    delivery  date,  September.   1937. 

Two  single  screw,  .steel  freight  steam- 
ers for  the  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk 
Steamship  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa.  L.  O. 
A.  292',  L.B.P.  280'.  beam  48'6".  depth 
32'  3".  draft  18';  geared  turbine  drive 
4000  S.  H.  P.;  2  water  tube  boilers. 
Delivery  dates  12>/4  and  13'-  months, 
respectively.  Keel  laid  for  first  ship 
.May    20.    1937. 


SPKDDKX  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Bargt'  It«Mldaii<l.  Tug  Hilton. 
Varht  Ohh<-e  II,  Tug  Hamilton.  Tug 
<«  &  E  X<i.  I.  IHig  BaldrtHk,  Hobt  K. 
I.<ee,  Pilot  Boat  Wm.  D.  Kauver.  Light- 
er Xo.    17. 
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SrX  SHIPBtlLDING  AXD  DRY  DCKK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  160,  one  oil  tanker  (steam) 
520'x70'x40'  for  Atlantic  Refining  Co.; 
18,500  tons;  launching  date,  January, 
1938;    delivery   date,   February,    1938. 

Hulls  No.  161  and  162,  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey; 422'  X  65'  X  35';  12,900  dwt.  No. 
161,  launching  date,  August,  1937;  de- 
livery date,  September,  1937.  No.  162, 
launching  date,  February,  1938;  deliv- 
ery date,  February,  1938. 

Hulls  No.  163,  164,  and  165,  thiee 
diesel  tankers  for  The  Texas  Company; 
465'  X  65'  X  34'6";  12,000  dwt.  No. 
163,  keel  laid  December  1,  1936; 
launched  June  5,  1937;  delivery  date 
August.  1937.  No.  164,  keel  laid 
December  15,  1936;  launching  date, 
January,  1938;  delivery  date,  Febru- 
ary, 1938.  No.  165,  delivery  date, 
March,  1938. 

Hulls  Nos.  166  and  167,  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia; 462'4"  X  65'  X  35';  12,800  tons 
deadweight.  Delivery  date,  January, 
1938,  and  February,  1938,  respectively. 

Hull  No.  168,  One  diesel  tanker  for 
Sun  Oil  Company,  equipped  with  Sun- 
Doxford  engine;  542'5"  x  70'  x  40'; 
18,360    D.W.T. 

Hull  No.  169,  one  oil  tanker  (steam), 
520'  X  70'  X  40';  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.;  18,500  tons;  delivery  date,  Sep- 
tember, 1938. 

Hull  No.  170,  one  single  .screw  steam 
tanker  for  Bernuth,  Lembcke  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York;  length  462'  4";  beam  molded 
65'  0";  depth  molded  35'  0",  DWT  ap- 
proximately 12,900  tons.  Delivery  date 
June,   19.^8. 


T.^MP.'V   SHIPBUILDING  & 

ENGINEERING   CO. 

P.  O.  Box  1838 

Tampa,  Fla. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Cuba,  Railroad  Car  Ferry 
Joseph  H.  Parrott,  Yacht  Alva,  U.  S. 
Hopper  Dredge  Absecon. 

TREADAVELL  CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 

Midland  and  Erie,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

1  derrick  barge  100'  x  44'  x  6'  for 
U.  S.  Engineer  Office,  Vicksburg,  Miss.; 
delivery  date,  July,  19.37. 


UNITED  SHIPYARDS,  Inc. 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

DD385,  U.S.S.  Fanning,  Destroyer 
for  U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  334'0";  beam 
3B'0";  mean  draft  lO'lO";  keel  laid  Apr. 
10,  19S5;  launched  September  18, 
1936;  estimated  delivery,  August  4, 
1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  840,  841,  and  842;  three 
ferry  boats  for  City  of  New  York;  267' 
overall,  66'  extreme  breadth,  19'9" 
depth;  keels  laid  April  4,  April  27,  and 
May  1,  19  36,  respectively;  estimated 
launching.  May   7,  June  3,  and   August 


24,  1937,  respectively;  estimated  de- 
livery, August  19,  September  9,  and 
September  30,   1937,  respectively. 

Hulls  Nos.  850,  851,  and  852,  three 
sludge  vessels  for  City  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Sanitation.  Length  on 
W.  L.  250'.  Beam  43'6",  Depth  16'. 
Keel  laying  dates,  April  14,  May  24, 
and  June  17, 19 37, respectively ;  estimat- 
ed launching,  August  17,  September  28, 
and  November  23,  19  37,  respectively; 
•stimated  delivery,  September  24,  No- 
vember 24,  1937,  and  January  24,  1938. 

Hulls  853  and  854,  two  oil  barges  for 
Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.  LOA 
17  7',  breadth  3  6',  depth  13'6'.  Keel 
laying  date,  June  10,  1937;  launching 
date,  .July  20,  19,37;  estimated  delivery, 
July  26,  1937. 


CRANE  PLANT 
27th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Hull  No.  849,  ferryboat  John  J. 
Walsh,  for  the  Westchester  Ferry  Corp., 
Yonkers,  N.Y.  LOA  15  3',  beam,  extreme, 
48',  depth  14'  6".  Estimated  keel  lay- 
ing May  24,  1937;  estimated  launching, 
August  23,  1937;  estimated  delivery, 
September  12,  1937. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 
Boston,   Ma.<iS. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD389,  Mugford,  and  DD390,  Ralph 
Talbot,  two  light  destroyers;  LBP  334'; 
beam  35'6";  depth  19'8";  keels  laid 
October  28.  19:35;  launched  October  31, 
1936;  estimated  delivery,  October,  1937, 
and  November,   19  37,   respectively. 

DD402,  Mayrant,  and  DD403,  Trippe, 
two  light  destroyers  for  United  States 
Navy;  LPB  334';  beam  35'6";  depth 
19'  8";  keels  laid  April  15,  1937; 
launching  date  February  1,  19  38;  esti- 
mated delivery  indefinite. 

Order  placed  for  DD415,  O'Brien, 
and  DD416,  Walke,  two  destroyers;  de- 
livery dates;  August,  19  39,  and  Octo- 
'>er,  19  39,  respectively. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  VAIM) 
Brooklyn,    N.Y. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

CL  40,  Brooklyn,  light  cruiser.  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  6r8";  standard  displace- 
ment. 10.000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid,  March 
12,  1935;  launched  November  30, 1936; 
estimated  delivery,  November  1,    1937. 

CL  48,  Honolulu,  light  cruiser;  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid  Septem- 
ber 10,  1935.  Estimated  launching  in- 
definite; estimated  delivery.  May  1, 
1938. 

CL  50,  Helena,  light  cruiser;  L.B.P. 
600';  beam  61'7%";  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laying,  De- 
cember 9,  1936;  launching  indefinite; 
contract  delivery,  May  16,  1939. 


Order    placed    for    one    harbor    tug; 

LOA  124'  9",  length  between  perpen- 
diculars 117',  breadth,  molded,  28', 
depth,  molded,   16'. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY   YARD 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CA45  Wichita,  L.B.P.  600,  beam  Sr 
9  \",  depth  molded  at  side  to  main  deck 
amidahips  4  2'0  3/8",  draft  correspond- 
ing to  normal  displacement  21'10"; 
standard  displacement  10,000;  estimat- 
ed completion  January  1,  1938. 

Order  placed  for  DD404,  1500  tOD 
destroyer;   no  dates  set. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

55185  Snapper,  submarine;  keel  laid 
July  23,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  26' 
loaded  draft  15'7";  date  of  completioi 
March   1,  1938. 

55186  Stingray,  submarine;  keel  lai^ 
October  1,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  2.; 
loaded  draft  15'7";  date  of  completin 
June  1,  1938. 

55191,  Sculpin,  submarine;  contraf 
period  started  December  1,  19  36;  L.B 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  drafi 
16'8". 

55192,  Squalus,  submarine;  contrac! 
period  started  December  1,  19  36;  L.B 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  drafi 
16'8". 


Shipbuilding  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

McG)rmick  to  Build 

The  McCormick  Steamship  Com 
pany  of  San  Francisco  announce! 
recently  that  it  had  closed  witl 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commissiot 
on  a  subsidy  agreement  for  the  bal 
ance  of  1937.  This  agreement  call 
for  a  long  range  working  plan  fo 
the  construction  of  new  tonnage  t 
be  submitted  by  the  steamship  con 
pany.  This  plan  mmst  include  five  > 
six  ships,  which  should  natural! 
come  to  Pacific  Coast  yards. 


UNITED  STATES  NAVY  YARD 

Charleston,  S.C. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 


Mississippi  Shipping 

Company  Prograir 

A  tentative  agreement  between  th 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  Mi- 
sissippi  Steamship  Company,  owner 
and  operators  of  the  Delta  Line,  cali 
for  a  replacement  program  of  ' 
years,  involving  nine  new  vessel- 
Work  will  be  started  early  in  1938  i 
twe  16  knot,  15,000  ton  passenger  ai 
cargo  vessels  for  their  River  Pla; 
service. 
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•^NAMES  AND  NEWS"      • 


BERNARD  De  ROCHIE,  LOOK-OUT  MAN 


'  Captain  Paulsen 

Mexico  Bound 

(apt.    R.    J.    Paulsen,    associated 
with  the  Pacific  S.  S.  Company   for 
I  thirty  years  and  master  of  many  fa- 
•  mous  West  Coast  ships,  notably  the 
I  Curacao,   running   to   Mexico,   sailed 
I  for  Mexico  aboard  the  Panama  Paci- 
fic liner  California  recently. 
I      Accompanying     Captain     Paulsen 
I  was  Miss  Claire  Paulsen,  his  grand- 
I  daughter,    the    daughter    of    Monroe 
I  Paulsen,      president      of      Hercules 
I  Equipment    &    Rubber    Company    of 
.  San   Francisco.  Mis>    Paulsen    has  a 
host  of  friends    in   the   Bay   district 
who  will  anxiously  await  her  return 
!iear  of  her  tour. 


Fred  L.  Uoelker,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  for  Grace  Line,  recently  an- 
nounced the  following  appointments: 

Thomas  G.  Keardon  appointed  for- 
eign freight  agent.  He  has  been  with 
the  company  for  over  12  years. 

R.  E.  Fyke  to  be  general  freight 
agent  for  San  Francisco,  in  charge  of 
the  Johnson  Line,  for  which  Grace 
Line  is  agent. 

Frank  L.  Hardy  to  be  assistant 
foreign  freight  agent,  and  Willis  G. 
Daymond  district  freight  agent. 


-Mr.  Jack  Nuttall  is  the  new  pro- 
pi  ietor  of  the  McCaffrey  Company  of 
San  Diego,  well  known  for  many 
years  in  Southern  California  as  a 
distributor  for  marine  products.  Mr. 
Nuttall,  himself,  is  well  known  in 
the  marine  field,  for  he  is  skipper 
of  the  trim  little  yacht  "Loafer," 
which  is  a  familiar  sight  in  San 
Diego  waters. 

Among  the  popular  marine  lines 
handled  by  the  McCaffrey  Company 
is  Tubbs  Supercore  and  Tubbs  Extra 
Superior  Manila  rope,  the  favorite 
for  over  eighty  years  of  the  marine 
and  fishing  industries. 


First  Passenger  Liner  to 

Pass  Under  Golden  Gate  Bridge 

/0 


I'iiotij  cciurtc-y  Gr.icc  Lmo 
The  Grace  liner  Santa  Paula  passing  under  the  new  Golden  Gate 
Bridge — the  first  passeni^cr  liner  to  sail  under  the  bridge  after 
it  was  officially  opened  May  28.  The  Santa  Paula  left  San 
Francisco  at  nocn  that  day  bound  for  Mexico.  Guatemala. 
El   Salvador,   Panama,   Columbia.    Havana,   and   New   Ycrk. 


The  Loafer,  a  familiar  sight  in  San  Diego  wji 
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Propeller  Club  of  California 
Briefs  of  the  Month 


During  the  vacation  period  while 
the  membership  seeks  the  mountain- 
tops,  the  trout-infested  streams  or 
(busman's  holiday!)  the  sea-shore — 
the  official  "family"  of  the  Propel- 
ler Club  of  California  continues  its 
activities  in  planning  for  the  big 
Fall  schedule. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  un- 
der the  v^^atchful  eye  of  Chairman 
Bryant  O'Connor  is  ah'eady  survey- 
ing the  course  with  the  view  of 
bringing  before  the  luncheon  meet- 
ings carefully  created  programs  on 
pertinent  maritime  subjects. 

The  golf  committee  will  soon 
break  out  the  parallel  rulers  and 
charts  and  lay  out  a  course  for  the 
big  Fall  tournament. 

The  Membership  crew  under  Chair- 
man Paul  Faulkner  is  continuing 
the  good  work  which  has  brought 
more  than  fifty  new  members  into 
the  ship's  company  this  year.  Latest 
to  be  hailed  aboard  are: 

Captain  R.  M.  Stall,  of  the  S.S. 
W.  S.  Rheem. 

Fred  L.  Doelker,  Pacific  Coast 
Manager  of  the  Grace  Line. 

Reports  of  vacation  journeys  are 
coming  in.  Dr.  Arthur  A.  O'Neill  has 
returned  from  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  his  impressions  of  the  riotous 
coloring  of  this  natural  masterpiece 
are  well  worth  your  ear. 

Geor.sre  Swett  isaw  a  lot  of  scenery, 
met  aplenty  of  fine  friends,  and 
managed  to  work  in  some  interesting 
side  trips  on  his  recent  business  tra- 
vels to  the  East  Coast. 

President  Harms  has  his  mind  set 
on  that  ranch  in  the  foot-hills  and 
might  get  away  later  on  when  the 
press  of  business  eases  up. 

Erik  Krag,  commuter  extraordi- 
nary from  Marvelous  Marin  (and,  by 
the  way,  he's  motoring  over  the  new 
G.G.  bridge  daily)  will  golf,  swim, 
and  recreate  at  Rio  Del  Mar  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  country. 

Stanley  Allen,  now  a  full  fledged 
travelling  man,  is  getting  plenty  of 
salt  tanged  air  these  days  on  his 
journeys  to  Morro  Bay  and  way- 
ports. 


e  Finished  With  Engines 

Captain  H.  D.  Clarke,  past  captain 
of  General  Petroleum,  is  retiring 
from  active  duty  after  a  career  rich 
with  accomplishment.  The  Captain 
turns  over  the  helm  on  July  1st.  We 
hope  to  see  him  often  at  the  Club 
meetings. 


players  were  all  sort  of  assembled 
at  the  third  tee — Gene  Essner,  Ar- 
thur Forster,  Captain  John  Rumsey, 
Frank  Nicholson,  Joe  Klein,  QUie 
Langton,  and  Ed  Egbert. 

Prior  to  the  golfing  turnout  Vince 
had  gone  shopping  all  over  San 
Francisco  to  find  one  of  the  new- 
fangled devilishly  contrived  explo- 
sion golf  balls,  and  the  idea  was  to 
have  Egbert's  caddie  tee  up  the  dy- 
namite ball  for  Ed  when  he  wasn't 
looking. 

With  blue  chips  down  and  sudden- 
ly himself  two  down  after  the  first 
couple  of  holes,  friend  Morabito  was 
i.«ort  of  disturbed  and  confused. 


^yi^. 


Vince  Morabito's 

Boomerang  Blow 

"They  might  have  laughed  when  I 
got  up  to  play,  but  .  .  .,"  explained 
Ed  Egbert. 

Seems  Vince  Morabito,  head  of 
Martin  Ship  Service  Company,  did 
some  playing  himself  and  the  tune 
hit  some  "blew"  notes. 

Vince  organized  two  golf  four- 
somes the  other  day  to  play  down  at 
Los  Altos  Country  Club.     The  eight 


It  was  his  turn  to  shoot.and  he  put 
down  a  glistening  white  pill  and 
whaled  into  it  with  his  famous  spec- 
ially weighted  Martin  driver! 

The  verdure  clad  terrain  rocked; 
all  hands  fell  on  their  sterns — Vince 
had  walloped  the  carefully  acquired 
explosion   ball   HIMSELF! 

Howard  Oxsen  graphically  illus- 
trates the  impact  of  Vince's  boom- 
erang blow  on  this  page. 

"They  were  still  laughing  when  I 
got  up  to  play,"  continued  Ed. 
Egbert. 
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George  Swett  Surveys 

Eastern  Outlook 

,  iJc'orge  Swett,  of  GeoiKe  E.  Swett 
't  Co.,  entrineers,  of  San  Francisco, 
l-eturned  Monday,  June  14,  from  a 
'risit  to  various  Eastern  and  Middle 
lA^estern  cities,  where  he  conferred 
vith  principals  legardinK  business 
i-onditions. 

Mr.  Swett  found  their  manufactur- 
ing plants  taxed  to  capacity  with 
Ivork  originating  with  the  .shipbuild 
]ng  program  on  the  East  Cast,  and 
lortunately  free  of  labor  troubles  at 
|hia  time. 

I    He  visited   more   than  twelve  dif- 
I'erent   plants   throughout  the   coun- 
I  ry,  and  states  that  in  every  case  he 
iiund   the  men    completely  satisfied 
■i     working     conditions    and    the 
:;igement  working  in  close  coop- 
eration in  the  endeavor  to  maintain 
larmony. 

here   is  a  feeling,   however,   that 

lal   labor  leadership,  now  mani- 

ing   itself   in   other  basic   indus- 

.  will  upset  what  promises  to  be 

1  lofitable  year  for  all  concerned, 

|)ut  that  ultimately    the    men  them 

elves,    in    whose   hands    the    matter 

•^.  will  return  to  the  doctrines  of 

I  old  Sam  Gompers  and  shoulder 

ii'sjjonsibility  ve.-ted  in  all   hon- 

I.iboring  men. 

■  orge  visited  his  native  state, 
lie,  over  Decoration  Day,  and 
I  fishing,  but  his  alibi  is  that  the 
1  was  too  high  and  the  black 
-  too  thick  to  catch  any  fish. 
(  of  Maine  liquor  bites  just  as 
iiful  as  ever,  he  reports. 


Mew  Freight  Service 
from  California  to  Japan, 
Shanghai  and  North  China 

The  "K"  Line  (^Kawasaki  Kisen 
Kaijiha)  will  inaugurate  a  new  direct 
Tionthly  service  from  Los  Angeles 
tnd  San  Francisco,  effective  with  the 
mailing  of  the  M.S.  Eidsvold  from 
Los  Angeles,  September  23rd,  and 
From  San  Francisco,  September  28th, 
Followed   with   monthly   intervals   by 


N..W 

San  Fr.incisco 

Factory 

for 

Xzit 

Pacific 

Company 


the  S.S.  Nailsea  Meadow,  in  October, 
and  the  M.S.  Skagerak,  in  November. 
Ports  of  call  will  be  Yokohama,  Osa- 
ka, Kobe,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and  other 
North  China  ports,  such  as  Tsingtau, 
Taku  Bar  and  Chefoo.  This  new  ser- 
vice to  North  China  will  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  exporters  as  direct 
sailings  for  North  China  have  lately 
been   infrequent  and  irregular. 

This  new  "K"  Line  service  is  in- 
dependent of  their  present  .-ervices 
between  the  Orient  and  California, 
between  the  Orient  and  West  Coast 
of  South  America,  and  between  the 
Orient  and  New  York,  all  of  which 
vessels  call  in  California  ports  east- 
bound  and  westbound. 

The  four  new  "Silk"  express  liners, 
between  Japan,  California,  and  New 
York,  two  of  which  have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  other  two  entering 
service  this  fall,  in  addition  to  their 
westbound  calls  at  Los  Angeles  may 
include  San  Francisco  on  their  voy- 
age to  Japan  and  Shanghai,  giving 
the  record  transit  time  for  freighters 
from  California  to  Japan  of  only  13 
days,  and  Shanghai,  23  days. 

Mr.  Y.  Arimori,  owner's  Pacific 
Coast  representative,  is  now  located 
in  our  San  Francisco  office. 


Pacific  Atlantic 

Elects  Offiters 

Results  of  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Paci- 
fic Atlantic  Steamship  Company, 
Portland,   Oregon,  were: 

S.  P.  Fleming,  of  Portland,  elected 
president.  He  was  formerly  treasurer 
of  the  company. 

R.  A.  Nicol  elected  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  with  headquar- 
ters in  New  York.  He  has  been  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
since  the  inception  of  the  company, 
and  has  been  stationed  in  the  same 
location. 

A.  R.  Lintner  elected  Pacific  Coast 
manager,  with  headquarters  in  Port- 
land. He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Portland  office  of  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board,  subsequently  being 
sent  to  the  Orient  by  the  States  Line, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  Port- 
land and  later  to  Seattle  for  the  com- 
pany. 

The  resignation  of  K.  D.  Dawson 
and  \V.  T.  Sexton,  his  assistant,  made 
the  election  necessary.  Dawson  is 
vice  president  of  I.  M.  M.,  in  charge 
of  the  company's  Pacific  Coast  ac- 
tivities. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Breakfast  Club,  celebrating 
the  national  observance  of  Foreign 
Trade  Week,  the  presiding  officer 
introduced  the  co-host,  Harold  C. 
Smith,  as  vice-president  of  Williams, 
Dimond  &  Company.  This  news  came 
as  the  first  public  announcement  of 
Smith's  advancement  after  an  elec- 
tion held  in  San  Francisco  some  days 
before.  R.  A.  McLaren,  the  other 
vice-president  of  the  company,  is 
also  treasurer;  Smith  is  also  district 
manager  in  Southern  California.  The 
elevation  of  the  latter  was  effected 
with  the  retirement  of  Henry  W. 
Poett  as  president  and  the  naming 
of  Ernest  L.  McCormick  to  the  office. 


It's  another  boy  for  one  of  Grace 
Line's  executives — this  time,  Fred 
Ducato,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
freight  department.  One  day  last 
month  he  arrived  at  the  office  whist- 
ling, and  unwrapped  cigars  and 
candy  for  his  friends  in  celebration 
of  the  great  event.  The  baby  weighed 
seven  pounds,  and  he  and  his  mother 
are  doing  fine. 


E.  A.  Read,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  neutral  rate  committee  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference,  has  be- 
come assistant  traffic  manager  of 
Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Ltd.,  in  charge  of 
rates  and  revisions.  His  headquar- 
ters are  in  San  Francisco. 


A  recent  marriage  was  that  of 
John  Cummings,  who  is  assistant 
manager  of  Westfal-Larsen  Line's 
services  at  the  General  Steamship 
Corporation.  Miss  Betty  Jean  Gordan 
is  the  bride,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Gordan  of  San  Francisco. 
After  the  ceremony,  while  San  Fran- 
cisco was  celebrating  the  opening  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  the  couple 
left  for  Southern  California  on  a 
honeymoon.  Cummings  has  been  with 
General  Steamship  since  graduation 
some  three  years  ago. 


in  the  New  York  office,  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles  some  weeks  ago  on  the 
Kansan,  American-Hawaiian  freight- 
er. He  will  make  a  business  survey 
of  that  and  other  Pacific  Coast  cit- 
ies, as  he  handles  executive  traffic 
matters  in  the  New  York  office  and 
is  principal  contact  man  for  the 
company  with  the  Intercoastal 
Steamship   Freight  Association. 


The  appointment  of  J.  J.  Summers- 

by,  assistant  vice  president  of  Wor- 
thington  Pump  and  Machinery  Cor- 
poration, as  general  sales  manager 
of  that  corporation,  was  recently 
announced.  This  appointment  is  an 
extension  of  Summersby's  previous 
responsibilities,  for  a  further  con- 
centration of  direction  of  the  cor- 
poration's general  sales  department. 
Summersby  joined  the  Worthing- 
ton  Pump  and  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion as  a  sales  engineer  immediately 
after  his  completion  of  post-graduate 
work  at  Washington  University  in 
1920,  and  has  been  continuously 
identified  with  the  organization  since 
then  as  district  sales  manager,  divi- 
sional sales  manager,  and  assistant 
general  sales  manager. 


In  the  office  of  R.  J.  Briggs,  who 

is  a  member  of  the  McCormick 
Steamship  Company's  Los  Angeles 
freight  staff,  is  displayed  a  gold- 
plated  loving  cup  presented  to  him 
recently  by  officials  of  the  Monte- 
bello  Golf  and  County  Club  for  his 
skill  in  golf.  Briggs  took  part  in  the 
eighth  annual  Montebello  Champion- 
ship Tournament,  representing  the 
Brookside  Golf  Club  of  Pasadena,  of 
which  club  he  is  vice  president.  He 
is  also  an  active  member  of  the  Rail 
and  Water  Club. 


J.  G.  Stumpf,  assistant  to  Walter 
McPherson,  vice-president  of  the  Am- 
erican-Hawaiian Steamship  Company 


After  34  years  with  the  steamship 
department  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  & 
Co.,  most  of  which  were  spent  in 
Portland,  Frank  S.  Gray  has  retired 
from  the  managership  of  the  organi- 
zation. He  has  been  succeeded  by 
Donald  S.  Cameron,  who  came  to  that 
city  three  years  ago  as  assistant  to 
Gray,  himself  being  succeeded  by  R. 
G.  S.  Atkinson. 


Sh-Sh-Sh!  There  are 

Diesels  Below  Deck' 

"Captains  Courageous,"  in  thi 
actual  New  England  fishing  trade 
head  their  craft  up  to  the  wind  wit! 
new  assurance  because  of  stout  Die 
sel  engines  below  deck;  and  in  th( 
screen  version  of  Kipling's  famou- 
yarn,  the  salt-bitten  Gloucestermai 
that  Metro-Goldwyn  brought  all  th( 
way  from  Cape  Ann  to  Catalina  b\ 
way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  is  equip 
ped  with  a  six-cylinder  Cooper-Besse- 
mer Diesel  of  180  horsepower. 

Why  not?  Hardy  as  they  are,  youi 
Down  East  fishermen  are  practical 
fellows,  too,  and  since  their  voyages 
on  the  deep  have  the  motives  not  of 
a  sport  but  of  a  business,  they  suffer 
no  abatement  of  dignity  when  they 
adopt  any  means  that  will  enabh 
them  better  to  breast  the  gale,  ridi 
the  seas,  make  the  Banks,  and  come 
home  again  with  a   cargo. 

As  for  the  picture  vessel,  she  is 
an  authentic  and  seasoned  schooner 
of  the  real  old  Gloucester  breed, 
sturdy  and  capable  from  stem  to 
stern  but  finely  modeled  as  a  yacht. 
The  Oretha  F.  Spinney  she  was,  long 
the  property  of  Captain  Carl  Olsen 
of  Gloucester,  before  keen  eyes  of 
the  Meti-o-Goldwyn-Mayer  Corpora- 
tion fixed  on  her  as  just  the  right 
ship  for  the  fine  picture  that  Metro 
was  to  make.  She  carries  her  canvas 
as  proudly  and  as  well  now  as  when 
there  was  no  auxiliary  power  to  de- 
termine the  issue  between  sail  and 
weather  in  case  -of  need,  and  when 
less  sophisticated  mariners  than 
Freddie  Bartholomew,  Lionel  Barn- 
more,  or  Spencer  Tracy  set  her  yards 
and   pulled    her  rigging  taut. 


As  we  go  to  press,  word  comes  of 
the  death  of  Fred  L.  Nason,  head  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  in  this  city, 
who  died  in  Auburn  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  service  with  the  com 
pany. 

Nason  had  been  ill  for  several 
months,  but  was  thought  well  on  the 
way  to  recovery  when  the  news  cami 
of  his  passing.    He  was  57. 

Since  1912  he  had  been  general 
agent  for  C.P.R.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  a  daughter,  and  a  son. 
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Problems  Answered 

((^oiiliniicd  Irom   Pa({c   27) 

change  in  conditions.  In  any  event,  actual  rul)l)iiiK, 
metal  to  metal,  or  failure  of  lubrication,  will  result  in 
.  wiped  bearing  long  before  we  can  notice  it  in  oil 
inperatures.  Therefore  all  possibilities  lie  with  the 
oil  itself.  This  may  be  either  entrained  foreign  mate- 
rial or  loss  of  lubricating  qualities.  This  latter  is  the 
same  as  saying  a  reduction  in  viscosity  below  the  point 
where  the  film  is  maintained.  Little  can  be  said  re- 
garding foreign  material.  The  engineer  must  be  as 
careful  in  handling  his  oil  a.s  the  hospital  staff  arc  in 
handling  surgical  equipment.  Great  care  looking  to- 
ward cleanliness  in  the  oil  is  necessary.  Samples  taken 
and  allowed  to  settle  in  a  test  tube  or  bottle  may  dis- 
close sediment.  A  train  of  propulsion  gears  misbehav- 
ing may  contribute  much  to  contamination  of  the  oil, 
with  minute  metallic  particles. 


QUESTION 
How  should  oil  be  taken  care  of? 
ANSWER 

Centrifuging  is  an  excellent  way  of  removing 
sludge,  foreign  material  and  water.  Land  plants  accom- 
plish the  same  result  by  settling  in  tanks  for  months 
at  a  time. 

Watching  the  oil  cooler  coils  and  strainers  for  for- 
eign material  will  indicate  the  condition  of  the  oil. 
Centrifuging  when  the  oil  needs  cleaning  or  batch 
treatment  is  satisfactory,  but  better  still  is  the  con- 
tinuous by  pa-s  system,  where  a  small  amount  is  con- 
tinuously withdrawn  from  the  system,  centrifuged.  and 
put  back  into  the  tank  for  circulation.  A  centrifuge 
capable  of  handling  from  1  to  5  per  cent  of  the  system 
capacity  per  hour  should  be  adequate. 

Starting  with  a  new,  or  largely  all  new  oil,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  draw  off  a  small  bottle  sample,  date  it,  and 
set  it  beside  a  similar  sample  of  new  oil.  Do  this 
every  week  or  so  and  note  the  gradual  darkening  of 
the  color.     This  is  normal  oxidization,  and  in  time  no 

ither  darkening  will  take  place.  Further  change  will 
toward  the  cloudy  or  muddy  appearance  or  settled 

'iimi-nt.    This  indicates  need  of     cleaning. 


QUESTION 
What   factors  contribute  to  reducing  the  lubricating 
qualities  or  age  the  oil? 

ANSWER 

There  are  four  principal  aging  factors: 

(1)  Sludging. 

(2)  Forming  an  emulsion. 

(3)  Foaming  and   oxidizing. 

(4)  Breakdown  or  fractionating. 

Sludging  is  an  oxidizing  process.  The  oil  oxidizes 
slowly,  forming  a  brownish  or  blackish  slime  which 
collects  on  cool  surfaces  such  as  coils  of  coolers,  drains 
and  strainers.  It  is  increased  by  mixing  with  air, 
churning  or  spraying.  High  temperatures  also  increase 
it. 

An  emulsion  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  an  oil  and 
water.  While  ordinarily  water  .settles  out  readily, 
nevertheless  in  the  presence  of  certain  foreign  sub- 
stances, such  as  dust  or  fine  foreign  particles  or  oxide, 
sludge  may  form  a  permanent  emulsion,  which  causes 
the  oil  to  appear  cloudy  or  muddy.  Thus  air  and  water 
should  be  kept  away  from  the  oil  as  much  as  possible. 

Foaming  is  a  mixture  with  air,  and  may  be  reduced 
by  reducing  the  oil  pressure  somewhat.  It  also  has 
to  do  with  lesser  understood  factors,  such  as  surface 
tension  and  certain  foreign  substances.  Too  much  foam- 
ing may  call  for  reconditioning  the  oil. 

The  best  oil  should  not  fractionate  or  break  down 
to  any  great  extent.  However,  probably  all  oils,  par- 
ticularly the  poorer  grades  of  oil,  will  to  some  extent 
actually  change  their  characteristics,  a  portion  of  this 
volume  changing  to  lighter  products  with  less  lubri- 
cating qualities.  They  affect  the  total  oil  by  mixing, 
giving  the  appearance  of  lost  lubrication  or  worn  out 
oil.  Oil  does  not  really  wear  out,  but  part  of  it  frac- 
tionates to  thinner  and  more  volatile  products,  or  to 
sticky  thickened  portions. 


QUESTION 

How  should  oil  be  specified  in  buying? 

ANSWER 

(1)  If  possible  consult  the  lubricating  engineers  of 
the  oil  manufacturer. 

(2)  Describe  the  use  of  the  oil  and  operating  tem- 
peratures. 

(3)  Specify  the  viscosity,  and  to  be  a  pure  mineral 


BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  BOILERS 

Extra  Values  to  Ship  Owners  and  Builders 

In  DESIGN  In  TRIAL  RUNS  In  CONTINUOUS 


Marine 
Boilers 

for 
Marine 
Service 


Experience 

Frequently 

Saves 

Money 


SERVICE 

Regular  Visits 

of  B  &  W 

Service 

Men 


Seattle 


The  BABCOCK  &  WILCOX  COMPANY,  New  York 

Pacific  Coast  Offices: 

450  Mission  Street     -    San  Francisco 

Portland 


Los  Angeles 
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A   R  T   I   C 

Chemicals 

Answer  Your  Steam   and   Diesel   Scale, 
Carbon   and    Corrosion   Problem! 


ARTSOLV 


ARTGEL 


Tested    and    found    satisfactory  Tested    and    approved    by    the 

by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Laboratories  U.  S.   Naval    Laboratories  as  a 

for  scale  solvent, 

cleaning  badly  fouled  waterjackets, 

fuel  oil   heaters  diesel  engines 


This    solvent    is    used    to    clean 

any    type    heat    exchanger    or 

surface  of  mineral  oil,  or 

carbon  deposit. 


ART-GEL  is  also  used  to  clean 
water  side  of  all  types  of  heat 
exchangers  or  generators  of 
scale  and  corrosion. 


Artie   Boiler   Feedwater  Treatment  for  All  Types  of    Boilers 
We   Also  Treat  Closed   Cooling   Systems  on    Diesel   Engines 

ARTIC  CHEMICAL  SALES  COMPANY 

Phone    GArfield   3626  —    187   Steuart   Street  —   San    Francisco 


[^5Si2r5^i 


^i* 


f 


When  you  see  the  name  "A-E-CO"  on  a  steering  gear,  wind- 
lass, gypsey,  capstan  or  hoist  you  know  that  it  is  dependable 
because  It  is  backed  by  an  organization  with  80  years  experi- 
ence in  the  manufacture  of  marine  equipment.  Both  Sun  and 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Companies  recognized  the  value  of 
this  experience  when  they  installed  A-E-CO  auxiliaries  on  the 
Gulfi-dawn  and  Gulfbelie,  Gulftid:  and  GiH:otU  reipectively 
Your    request    will    bring    further    information    and    a    catalog. 

AMERICAN    ENGINEERING   COMPANY 
2450    Aramingo    Avenue,    Philadelphia,     Penna. 


AECO  MARINE 

h-JiLX.  iliaries 


STEERING    GEARS   ■  WINCHES  •  WINDLASSES 
CAPSTANS   -GYPSEVS  •  TOWING    MACHINES 


i/io-Lo 


The  Perfect  Piston  Iron 

No  Blow  Holes,  No  Waste  and  Machines  Easily. 

294  Sizes  in  Stock. 

Ask  for  our  stock  list. 


PRESSURE 

REDUCING  VALVES 

PUMP    GOVERNORS 

TEMPERATURE 

REGULATORS 

SELF  CLEANING 

STRAINERS 


TYFON 

MARK 

V^HISTLES 
SIGNALS 


LESLIE  CO.,   FOUNDERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 


John   H.   Marvin  Co. 

lOU    First    Ave.    So. 

Seattle 


LYNDHURST,  N.  J. 

Llewellyn    Supply    Co. 

(M   So.    Serrano   Av«. 

Los   Angeles 


Llewellyn  Supply  Co. 

245   Fries  St. 

Wilmington,  Calif. 


CORDES  BROS. 

200  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


REMLER 

Marine   Emersency 
Loudspeaker  Systems 

Remler  equipment  is  designed  and  built  in  accordance 
with  regulations  specified  by  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation.  It  is  the  result  of  two 
years  of  intensive  research  backed  by  marine  exper- 
ience dating  to  1918. 

The  Remler  Company,  organized  in  that  year  to  build 
and  install  ship  wireless,  has  been  continuously  in  bus- 
iness under  the  same  management  for  twenty  years. 
Systems  now  being  installed  on  the  U.S.  Army 
transports  St.  Mihiel  and  U.  S.  Grant. 

Inquiries  Invited 

MARINE     DIVISION 

Remler  Company,  Limited 

I9th  at  BRYANT  ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

REMLER  — THE  RADIO  FIRM  AS  OLD  AS  RADIO 
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oil.    Flash  point  not  less  than  340  or  350'  F.  opt- n  eup 
test. 

(4)   Oil  to  be  free  from: 

(a)  Tarry,  slimy  or  saponifiable  matter. 

(b)  Acids,  soaps  or  ^thickeners. 

(c)  Water,  dirt,  grit',  or  other  suspended  matter. 

(d)  A  tendency    toward    rapid    breakdown,    car- 
bonization or  sludging. 

(e)  A    tendency    toward    permanent   emuisifica- 
tion. 


QUKSTION 
What  is  the  Navy  specification  for  oil? 
ANSWER 

The  Navy  has  over  a  dozen  specifications  for  lubri- 
cating oil.  The  one  usually  used  for  turbines  in  circu- 
lating systems  with  oil  temperatures  over  140°  F.  is  as 
follows: 

Specification  No.  2190: 

Color  No  color  requirement 

Reaction  Neutral 

Neutralization  No.  max 10 

Fixed  or  fatty  oils  None 

Precipitation  number None 

Free  sulphur  or  corrosive  None 

SO,  as  sulphonates None 

Water   None 

Carbon  residue  max 40% 

Nature  of  carbon  residue  Loose  and  flaky 

Ash,  max None 

Total  sulphur,  max 50% 

Nature  of  oil  Pure  mineral 

Flash  point,  min 350°  F. 

Pour  point,  max.  ...: 35°  F. 

Viscosity,  Seconds  Saybolt  185  to  205  at  130^  F. 

Emulsion  test  (maximum  time  to  settle  out)  

30  minutes  for  distilled  water 

Emulsifying  constituents  with  steam  None 

Our  next  issue  will  discuss  valves,  control  and  gov- 
erning of  turbines. 


The  Fire  Extinguishers 

that  Save  Recharging  Dollars 

A  new  four-page  color  brochure  now  being  distrib- 
uted by  Walter  Kidde  &  Company,  Inc. 

The  new  Kidde  and  Anti-Freeze  extinguishers  de- 
scribed in  this  booklet  eliminate  many  disadvantages 
of  the  old  type  soda  and  acid  extinguishers.  In  these 
new  units  pure  water  is  discharged  by  the  pressure 
supplied  by  a  cartridge  of  carbon  dioxide  gas.  The  gas 
will  not  deteriorate  with  age,  and  thus  the  extinguisher 
needs  refilling  only  after  use.  There  is  no  acid  damage. 
A  metering  device  makes  possible  instantaneous  long 
range  constant  stream  of  pure  water  effective  at  all 
temperatures. 

These  extinguishers  have  the  official  apiiroval  of 
both  the  Underwriters  and  Factory  Mutual  Laborator- 
ies and  have  passed  the  exacting  tests  of  the  U.  S.  Bu 
reau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation. 


Bass-Hueter 

Marine 
Finishes 

NOW  OFFER  AN 
IMPROVED  LINE 
AND  AN  EVEN 
WIDER  RANGE 
OF  POPULAR 
MARINE    COLORS 


Mast  Paints 

Funnel  Colors 

Signal  Colors 

Deck  Paints 

Engine  Room  Paints 

Hull  Paints 

Hold  Paints 

Boot-toppings 

Metal  Primers 

Whites 

Varnishes 

Decorative  Enamels 
and  other  related 
maritime   products. 


NATIONAL  LEAD 
MPAN  Y 
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SPERRY    GYROSCOPE    CO,  Inc. 

BROOKLVn,         nEW       YORK 


0 


In  tube  cleaners  as  in  everything 
else,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
experience. 


ELLIOTT    COMPANY 

LAGONDA    TUBE    CLEANER    DEPT. 
LIBERTY    TUBE    CLEANER    DEPT. 

Factory  Sales  and  Service    Maintained 

813   RIALTO   BLDG.,   SAN    FRANCISCO 

Phone  SUtter  5213 

Los  Angeles,    1732  E.  7th  St.  Seattle,  Wn.,  414  Vance   BIdg. 


7>fcKELVIN 
WHITE 

4.^'   112  STATC  ST.       «9 


BOSTON 


New  Heavy  Duty  Diesel 

for  the  Small  Power  User 

A  new  Fairbanks-Morse  diesel,  the  Model  42-E,  has 
been  developed  to  meet  the  demand  of  small  power 
users  for  a  heavy-duty,  continuous-service  stationary 
engine.  It  is  available  in  two-  and  three-cylinder  com- 
binations with  ratings  of  60  and  90  horsepower  at  450 
r.p.m.,  and  can  be  furnished  for  dii'ect-connected,  belt 
or  electric  generator  drive. 

With  an  8%  inch  bore  and  10 V2  inch  stroke,  this 
diesel  is  smaller  and  lighter  than  the  F-M  Model  32-E, 
but  it  embodies  all  of  the  proved  features  that  have 
led  to  the  daily  use  of  several  hundred  thousand  horse- 
power of  the  larger  engines.  It  is  small  enough  to 
be  installed  where  space  and  head  room  are  limited, 
and  it  is  applicable  for  any  power  requirement  within 
its  horsepower  ratings. 

This  new  model  diesel  is  characterized  by  extreme 
simplicity  of  design  and  operation.  Two  important  prin- 
ciples, direct  airless  injection  of  fuel  and  two-cycle 
design  with  crankcase  scavenging,  result  in  use  of  an 
absolute  minimum  of  moving  parts.  This,  along  with  a 
medium-low  speed,  of  course  means  greater  reliability 
and  lower  maintenance  cost. 

The  power  impulse  on  each  downward  stroke  assures 
a  uniform  output  without  need  for  an  abnormally 
large  flywheel.  Cylinder  heads  are  simplified  by  the 
elimination  of  air  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  with  their 
attendant  operating  mechanism.  All  working  parts  are 
enclosed,  yet  are  readily  accessible  for  inspection  and 
maintenance. 


Riverboat  Renamed 

The  breaking  of  the  usual  bottle  of  sparkling  wine 
on  the  steel  bow  of  a  famous  and  popular  Portland 
riverboat  officially  changed  the  name  from  Georgianna 
to  Lake  Bonneville  at  an  early  June  ceremony.  Miss 
Myrtle  Cradick,  betrothed  to  Portland's  mayor,  Joseph 
K.  Carson,  was  the  woman  in  the  case. 
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Portland  Notes 

(Continued  frinn  page  42) 

impregnated  terminal  constructed  at  the  end  (if  the 
south  jetty  a  year  ago.  The  asphalt  failed  to  hold  the 
terminal  together  during  the  winter,  and  will  require 
replacing  within  a  few  years,  according  to  R.  E.  Hick- 
son,  chief  engineer  for  this  district. 

A  small  jetty  about  one  mile  long,  extending  directly 
south  from  Cape  Disappointment,  will  be  built  at  the 
same  time  the  larger  one  is  reconstructed,  according 
to  plans. 

# Labor  Troubles  Continue.  Portland  steamship  op- 
erators continued  to  suffer  labor  pains  during  June, 
featured  by  the  12-day  tie-up  of  the  Calmar  Line 
steam«;r  Portmar  when  the  unlicensed  members  of  the 
crew  demanded  West  Coast  articles  instead  of  the  East 
Coast  articles  under  which  they  had  been  signed.  The 
crew  was  dismissed  and  the  vessel  lay.  completely  load- 
ed and  ready  to  sail  for  New  York,  alongside  a  lumber 
wharf  until  an  agreement  was  reached  between  W.  H. 
Usher,  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the 
line,  and  Joseph  Curran,  leader  of  the  left  wing  sea- 
men's group  of  the  East  Coast.  Curran  was  in  Port- 
land attending  the  convention  of  the  Maritime  Federa- 
tion of  the  Pacific. 

•  Ship  Loads  Pulp  for  En,<<:land.  One  of  the  most 
unusual  exjjort  cargoes  of  the  season  was  a  500-ton 
shipment  of  paper  pulp  from  Portland  to  England  on 
the  Furness  liner  Pacific  Pioneer.  This  was  rejiorted 
to  be  the  first  pulp  shipment  from  this  section  to  Eng- 
land, where  pulp  is  usually  purchased  from  Scandi- 
navia. 

•  Portland  Personals. 

As  the  States  Line  steamer  General  Sheimati  neared 
the  end  of  her  service  for  the  Portland  company,  Cap- 
tain H.  C.  Dyer,  her  master,  was  pulled  off  the  bridge 
and  i)laced  in  the  operating  office,  succeeding  Captain 
Vance  D.  Trout,  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  operations  for  Panama  Pacific  Line 
at  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Joseph  C.  Smith,  35-year-old  Portlander,  was 
raised  from  chief  officer  of  the  General  Sherman  and 
placed  in  command.  Captain  Smith  first  went  to  sea 
fourteen  years  ago  as  an  ordinary  seaman  on  the  old 
Montague. 

Marianne  Long  Franklin  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Women's  Traffic  &  Transportation  Club  of  Portland, 
an  organization  of  women  employed  in  steamship,  rail, 
truck  and  air  line  offices. 

After  34  years  of  service  for  Balfour.  Guthrie  &  Com- 
pany. Frank  S.  Gray,  manager  of  the  steamship  depart- 
ment at  Portland,  retired  recently,  and  his  post  was 
assumed  by  his  assistant,  Donald  S.  Cameron. 

Phillip  H.  Carroll,  executive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Public  Docks,  and  A.  D.  Merrill,  chief  en- 
gineer for  the  Commission,  plan  to  attend  the  forth- 
coming sessions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of 
Port  Authorities  at  San  Diego,  Cal..  in  September.  A.  H. 
Averill,  vice-chairman  of  the  Portland  Dock  Commis- 
sion, is  slated  to  become  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
group,  and  Portland  is  scheduled  to  be  the  convention 
city  in  1938. 


"WYBROCK    BENDING  OAK 

SIAM  TEAK  DECKING  and   PLANK 

Ironbark,  Giho,   Spotted   Gum,   Oak 

and  Jenisero  Timbers 

WluteBroilietzr 

KardWood  Heeidquartecf 

Specialists    in    «ll    Ship   and    Boat    Material 

5th    S    Brannan    Streets San    Francisco 

500  High    Street Oakland 


WALL  ROPE 

106  YEARS  OF 

Quality  and  Service 

WALL  ROPE  WORKS.  Int.  ^H  S.mih  Sitcct,  N.Y.C 

Bo-Ion     .    Norfolk    .  Nrw  Orlr.na    •    Cbira^o 
PhiUdrlpfai*     •     »«n  Kraoiiwo     •     Balliinore 


LAMBIE  PROPELLERS 


S.S.  Catalina 


WILLIAM   LAMBIE,   Naval    Architect 

106  East  C  Street  Wilmington,  California 


THE 


« 


Let's  Look   Into  Your 
Propuisi  on   P  r  o  b  lenu. 

In  All  ProbabiUty  We 

Can  Increase  the  Speed 

of  Your  Boat. 

Let  Us  Hear  From  You 


Arcform^^  Ships  at  Sea 

These  tesselt  have  proved  ihemstlvei  in  actual  performance 
the   most    efficient   and    economical   ships    of   their    class   in 

operation  today. 

The    Masters    and    Officers    of    the    three    "Arcform"    cargo 

vessels    at    sea    report    their    behaviour    is    consistently 

EXCELLENT  and  especially  so  IS  BAD  V^EATHER. 

The   Steel   Hatches   fitted  in   these   vessels   have   given    the 

utmost  satisfaction  and  are  untjuestionahly  an  additional 

source   of  safety  against  foundering. 

Sir  Joseph  W.  hherwood  &  Co.yLtd. 


4  Lloyd's  Avenue 
London  E.C.^ 


Seu    Yori  .    US.A. 
1 "      Battery      Place 
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DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


BPRESS  FREIGHT-MSSENCCRC 


F>S«ROT»EltA10RSEilVlcS 


•  TRANS-PACIFIC 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  Manila,  FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  Colombo,  and  round-the-world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

•  ATLANTIC-FAR  EAST 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Honolulu  to  New 
York  and  *Boston. 
*Transhipment  New  York. 

•  MEDITERRANEAN  -  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria, 
Naples,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo  destined 
Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to 
San  Francisco  transhipment. 

•  ROUND-THE-WORLD 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston.  New 
York.  Havana,  Colon,  Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
San  Francisco.  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, Manila.  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Bombay, 
Suez.  Port  Said.  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, thence  New  York. 

•TRANS-PACIFIC  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

TRI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  Manila, 
Cavite,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  other  ports  as  inducement 
offers. 

•  INTERCOASTAL 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    San    Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  New  York. 

Cargo  destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland,  Portland, 

Seattle    or    Vancouver    subject    to     San    Francisco 

transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines 
Inc.,  Ltd. 

Robert  Dollar  BIdg.,  San  Francisco  -  DAvenport  6000 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


OFFICES  &  AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


To  protect  and 
preserve  your  ships  .  .  . 

Federal  Marine 


I 


Your  vessels  deserve  the  en- 
during protection  assured  by 
Federal  Paints  and  Composi- 
tions. From  keel  to  truck  there 
is  a  Federal  product  for  every 
shipboard  need.  And  again  we 
say:  "Cheap  paint  can  be  so 
expensive!" 

Anti-Fouling 

Anti-Corrosive 
Boottopping 
Cabin  Paints 
Deck  Paints 

Deck  House  Paints 
Hold  Paints 

Red  Lead   (Mixed) 
Smoke  Stack  Paints 
Topside  Paints 

Tke 

Federal  Composiiiion 

&)  Paint  Co.9  Inc. 

33  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

ON  THE   PACIFIC  COAST: 


SEATTLE,    WASHINGTON 

A.  T.  B.  Shiels 

108  West  L«e  Street 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
Chalmers  Shipping  Co. 
Board  of  Trade   Building 


SAN   FRANCISCO.   CALIF. 

Pillsbury    SC    Curtis 

310  Sansome  St.     KEarny  3302-} 

SAN    PEDRO,    CALIF. 
Robert  S.   Gardner 
P.   O.   Box   "C" 


Agents  and  Stocks  in  all  the  Principal  Ports 
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U.  S.  Army  Transport  St.  Mihiel  pioneers  in  equippiny 

under  new  emergency  regulations  .  .  .  See 

in  this  issue  "52nd  Supplement" 
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The  Story 


(imet)  —  before  being 
formed  into  strands, 
the  yarn  is  tested  for 
strength  on  machines 
which  accurately  reg- 
ister the  breaking 
point. 


The  finished  rope  is 
tested  both  for  break- 
.  ing  strength  and  for 
endurance,  the  latter 
by  a  "fatigue"  or  "tor- 
ture" test  which  ac- 
tually gives  the  rope 
the  etjuivalent  of 
months  of  ordinary 
ivear  in  a  short  time. 


UBB^  ROPE 

umber  eight  of  a  series 


Already  tested  through  each  preliminary  stage,  still  more  tests  must  be  successfu  f 

passed  before  a  single  coil  of  Tubbs  Rope  is  allowed  to  leave  our  warehousi 

As  shown  in  the  illustration  above,  even  the  finished  rope  is  given  a  "tortur; 

test,  a  piece  heavily  weighted  on  both  ends  being  run  continuously  ov| 

pulleys  to  approximate  in  a  short  time  the  wear  it  might  receive  in  mai 

i 
months  of  actual  usage.  It  is  such  rigid  care  as  this  that  assures  tl| 

buyer  of  Tubbs  Marine  Rope  a  product  that  is  more  uniform,  mo^ 

dependable,    and    one    that    offers    a    greater    value    for    evei 

rope  dollar.  Tape  marked  identified  so  you  can  be  SURE. 


TrBBS 

Coi'fhifif  Co. 

200  BiihIi  Si.,  San  FranriMMi 
\lill»  in  Sfin  Frnnvinnt 
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MARINE 

ENGINEERING 

HEADQUARTERS 


EEP  YOUR  PUMPING  COSTS 
ON  AN 

MM  REEL 


!  not  easy  to  tell  a  good  pump  from  a  power  hog.  But 
;  worth  the  effort.  For  many  a  marine  pump  that  indicates 
|h  initial  efficiency  soon  starts  wasting  steam  and  boosting 
lintenance.  Pumping  costs  are  lost  at  sea,  often  more  than 
setting   operating   economies   on   other   equipment. 

any  ship  operators  have  made  worthwhile  savings  by  check- 
j  the  records  of  all  their  pumps,  and  replacing  the  waste- 
units  with  efficient,  power-saving  Warren  Pumps.  Correct 
sign,  heavy  shafts,  liberal  clearances,  sturdy,  oversize 
rts,  these  and  many  other  Warren  features  assure  long, 
rd  wear  and  keep  pumping  costs  down  to  bed-rock — 
ar  after  year. 

e  U.  S.  Navy  uses  Warren  Pumps.  So  does  the  Coast 
jard,  the  United  Fruit  Company,  the  Matson  Line,  the 
illar  Line,  and  many  others.  Write  yourself  a  long-term 
ntract  for  true  economy  by  specifying  "Warren"  on  your 
xt  pump  installation. 

GEORGE  E.  SWETT  &  CO. 

58  Main  St. 
Still  Frmuisco,   Calij. 


WARREN  STEAM  PUMP  CO.  INC. 

WARREN,  MASS. 


Sales  and  Service 


FOR 

CONSOLIDATED  ASHCROFT 

HANCOCK  CO.,  INC. 

Consolidated  Safety  Valves,  Ashcroft 
Duragauges,  Hancock  Valves,  Amer- 
ican Temperature   Instruments. 

CARRIER-BRUNSWICK 
INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 

Refrigeration    and    Air    Conditioning 

Equipment. 

WARREN  STEAM  PUMP  CO.,  INC. 
Centrifugal  and  Steam  Pumps  for  All 
Services. 

FISHER  GOVERNOR  CO. 

Reducing  Valves,  Pump  Governors  and 
Control  Specialties. 

MARKEY  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 
Deck  Machinery,  Steering  Gears 

DORAN  COMPANY 

Air  Whistles,  Acid  Resisting  Valves 
and  Fittings. 

KINGSBURY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 
Thrust  and  Journal  Bearings. 

ILG  ELECTRIC  VENTILATING  CO. 
Blowers,  Fans,  Unit  Heaters 

YORKSHIRE  COPPER  WORKS,  LTD. 
"Yorcalbro"    Aluminum    Bronze    Con- 
denser Tubes 

DIAMOND  POWER  SPECIALTY  CO. 
"Diamond"  Soot  Blov/ers,  Gauge 
Glasses,  Smoke  Indicators 

XZIT  PACIFIC  CO. 

"XZIT"  Soot  and  Fire-Scale  Remover 

CUNO  ENGINEERING  CORP. 
"AUTO-KLEAN"  Mechanically 
Cleaned  Filters 

DAVIS  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

Paracoil  Water  Heaters,  Evaporators, 
Heat  Exchangers 


The  Allan  Cunningham  Lii 

Winches,  Windlasses, 
Steering  Gears,  Etc. 


Cunningham  Patented  Silent 
Cargo  Winch  —  on  some  of 
finest  liners — steam  or  electric 

Manufactured  by 

Markey  Machinery  Co.,  In< 

SEATTLE 
MARINE     AUXILIARY     MACHINER 


X 
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MANGANESE    BRONZI 

PROPELLERS 

"CUNNINGHAM"         ' 
AIR  and  STEAM 

WHISTLES 


DORAN     COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Geo .  E.  Swett  &  Co., 

58  Mam  street  San^^hjQKci/kxr 
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Editorial 
Comment 


Wages,  Hours  and 
Working  Conditions 

The  Maritime  Commission  is  charged  by  law  with 
the  duty  of  investigating  wages,  hours  and  working 
(.onditions  aboard  American  vessels  that  are  operating 
under  a  subsidy  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
"urates.  The  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Naviga- 

lon  is  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  inspecting 
crew's  quarters  on  every  American  vessel,  and  has 
power  to  prevent  the  clearance  of  such  vessel  from  any 

\inerican  port  unless  these  quarters  are  ample  in  space, 
well  ventilated,  and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Hearings  on  this  question  have  been  held  in  the  im- 
portant ports  of  both  coasts  during  July  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Maritime  Commission.  At  these  hearings 
various  agents  of  marine  labor  unions  presented  a  very 
dismal  picture  of  the  allegedly  terrible  conditions 
lx)ard  American  deep  sea  vessels,  and  made  very 
large  demands  for  more  men,  more  space,  and  more 
wages.  Officials  of  operating  companies,  on  the  other 
liand,  pointed  out  that  the  conditions,  manning  scales, 
wages,  and  food  aboard  American  seagoing  ships  were 
much  more  favorable  to  the  crews  than  those  aboard 
the  ships  under  any  other  flag. 

Demands  of  the  crew  representatives  would,  if  grant- 


ed, increase  the  crews,  increase  tlie  living  space  allotted 
to  each  member  of  the  crew,  increase  the  wages  of  each 
member  of  the  crew,  decrease  the  hours  on  duty  of  each 
crew  member,  give  each  crew  member  a  vacation  with 
pay,  provide  a  separate  menu  to  meet  the  individual 
desires  of  each  crew  member,  and  provide  individual- 
istic furnishings  and  equipment  for  each  crew  member. 
In  these  demands  the  official  representatives  of  the  lic- 
ensed officers  associations  joined  avidly.  There  is  there- 
fore no  point  in  differentiating  between  officers  and 
crew.  The  word  "crew"  includes  all  the  personnel  of 
the  ship. 

To  the  average  citizen  reading  these  complaints  and 
demands  as  published  in  the  daily  press  there  comes 
promptly  the  reaction,  "Well,  why  not  grant  these 
demands;  the  Government  will  pay  the  difference  in 
costs  and  the  shipowner  will  not  be  any  the  poorer." 
We  have  heard  this  expression  often  from  men  in  the 
street. 

A  little  analysis,  however,  shows  many  answers  to 
such  a  query.  It  is  true  that  under  the  new  subsidy  law 
the  United  States  agrees,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
grant  operating  subsidies  to  American  flagships  in  the 
foreign  trade.  These  subsidies  do  not  guarantee  any 
profits.  They  do  agree  to  pay  an  operating  subsidy  in 
amount  'not  to  exceed  the  excess  of  the  fair  and  rea- 
sonable cost  of  insurance,  maintenance,  repairs  not 
compensated  for  by  insurance,  wages  and  sustenance  of 
officers  and  crews,  and  any  other  items  of  expense  in 
which  the  Commission  shall  find  and  determine  that 
the  applicant  is  at  a  substantial  disadvantage  in  com- 
petition with  vessels  of  a  foreign  country  hereinafter 
referred  to,  in  operation  under  United  States  registry 
of  the  vessel  or  vessels  covered  by  the  contract,  over 
the  estimated  fair  and  reasonable  cost  of  the  same  items 
of  expense  (after  deducting  therefrom  any  estimated 
increase  in  such  items  necessitated  by  features  incor- 
porated pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5()l[b}) 
if  such  vessel  or  vessels  were  operated  under  the  reg- 
istry of  a  foreign  country  whose  vessels  are  substantial 
competitors  of  the  vessel  or  vessels  covered  by  the 
contract." 

Sec.  501  [b]  is  part  of  the  article  on  construction 
subsidy,  and  provides  that  all  plans  for  new  vessels 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  "Navy  department  for  exam- 
ination and  suggestions  for  changes  therein  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  or  proper  in  order  that  such  vessel 
shall  be  suitable  for  economical  and  speedy  conversion 
into  a  naval  or  military  auxiliary." 

The  construction  costs  of  all  changes  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  paid  to  the 
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shipbuilder  by  the  Commission.  The  remainder  of  the 
vessel's  cost  is  used  as  the  American  shipbuilding  cost 
in  computing  the  construction  subsidy  paid  by  the 
Commission. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  law  does  not  contemplate 
paying  any  operating  subsidy  for  any  loss  of  revenue 
caused  by  the  changes  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Navy.  And  it  may  be  also  taken  for  granted  that  the 
law  does  not  contemplate  any  operating  subsidy  for  loss 
of  revenue  on  account  of  more  space  given  to  crew's 
quarters.  The  construction  or  reconstruction  costs  for 
this  item  will  be  covered  by  construction  subsidy, 
but  unless  its  annual  cost  shows  on  the  books  as  an 
item  of  disbursement  there  would  be  very  little  chance 
of  including  it  in  an  operating  subsidy  under  this  law. 

Present  demands  of  unions  would,  if  granted,  force 
American  shipowners  to  provide  on  their  ships  much 
more  space  for  the  crew  and  officers  than  would  be 
required  on  the  ships  of  foreign  competitors.  Such  addi- 
tional space  would  be  revenue  space,  and  its  diversion 
to  non-revenue  use  would  be  a  very  severe  handicap  on 
the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  this  question  is  its  rela- 
tion to  coastwise  and  intercoastal  shipping.  While  the 
present  hearings  refer  only  to  foreign  trade  shipping, 
and  the  Maritime  Commission  has  power  to  impose 
conditions  of  manning,  wages,  hours,  and  living  quar- 
ters only  on  foreign  trading  subsidized  vessels,  it  must 
be  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  watched  American 
union  labor  in  action  that  any  conditions  favorable  to 
labor  that  are  maintained  on  any  American  ship  must 
soon  be  imposed  on  all. 

Greater  in  volume  than  American  Foreign  Trade 
Shipping  is  American  Coastwise  and  Intercoastal  Ship- 
ping. It,  however,  gets  no  subsidy,  except  that  ancient 
provision  of  Federal  law  which  reserves  such  shipping 
to  American  flag  vessels.  Its  only  competitors,  there- 
fore, are  railroads  and  truck  and  bus  lines  ashore.  This 
competition  is  very  keen  and  is  becoming  more  so  every 
year. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  its  splendid  system  of 
paved  highways,  the  truck  and  bus  competition  is  espec- 
ially keen,  and  much  of  the  cargo  items  formerly 
known  as  "plunder"  now  travel  coastwise  almost  ex- 
clusively by  truck.  Many  of  the  old  coastwise  lines  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  now  definitely  out  of  business  as 
a  result  of  the  impossible  conditions  imposed  by  the 
demands  of  labor  plus  this  competition. 

In  the  Intercoastal  Steamship  business  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  lines  have  been  unable  to  survive 
under  present  conditions. 

It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  weigh  carefully  all  the  conditions  before 
making  any  drastic  changes  in  manning  scales,  wage 
scales,  food  scales,  and  living  quarters  aboard  Amer- 
ican vessels. 

Very  certain  it  is  that  any  concessions  granted  to  the 
ieaders  now  at  the  head  of  American  maritime  unions 


will  result  solely  in  creating  new  demands.  The  duty 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  is  to  build  up  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  of  the  United  States  with  two  objectives 
in  view:  first,  so  as  to  give  more  efficient  and  more 
economical  sea  transport  for  the  foreign,  intercoastal 
and  coastwise  trades  of  this  country;  second,  so  as  to 
give  the  naval  forces  of  this  country  an  adequate  aux- 
iliary force  in  time  of  emergency. 

No  consideration  of  the  personal  ambitions  of  labor 
leaders  should  be  allowed  to  divert  the  Commission 
from  this  duty.  No  conditions  should  be  imposed  on 
any  subsidized  vessel  that  are  not  imposed  on  all  Amer- 
ican vessels.  Too  many  unfavorable  conditions  are  now 
imposed  on  all  American  vessels  under  present  rules 
and  laws. 


Maritime  Labor  and 
the  Merchant  Marine 

The  long-suffering  American  Merchant  Marine  is 
once  more  facing  a  crisis  with  labor.  The  present  agree- 
ments with  the  Unions  expire  shortly.  That  the  Pacific 
Maritime  Federation  is  in  the  mood  to  make  practically 
impossible  demands  is  evidenced  by  the  testimony  of 
the  leaders  of  marine  unions  before  the  hearings  on 
working  conditions  held  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
during  July  in  San  Francisco  and  in  Seattle. 

This,  coupled  with  the  evident  desire  of  the  admin- 
istration to  placate  labor  leaders,  rather  puts  the  Amer- 
ican ship  operator  on  the  spot.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
operators  have  taken  the  obvious  course.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Almon  E.  Roth  they  have  formed  a  Pacific 
Coastwide  organization  of  Waterfront  Employers 
which  will  enable  them  to  take  a  united  stand  and 
present  a  united  front  in  all  disputes  or  arbitrations 
with  labor. 

The  labor  problem  is  one  principal  factor  in  the 
domination  of  American  shipping  today.  Our  ships  are 
footballs  kicked  around  between  C.I.O.  and  A.  F.  of  L. 
groups — pawns  for  the  -personal  grievances  or  ambi- 
tions of  a  Mr.  Lewis,  a  Mr.  Greene,  or  a  host  of  lesser 
labor  leaders. 

The  other  dominating  factor  is  the  United  States, 
which,  through  the  Maritime  Commission  and  the  Bur- 
eau of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation,  possesses 
and  exercises  absolute  control  over  ship  construction, 
ship  finance  and  ship  operation. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  Maritime  Commission  really 
dominates  maritime  labor,  and,  as  we  have  often  said 
before,  the  one  thing  necessary  to  clear  up  the  situation 
is  an  authoritative  pronouncement  from  that  body  as  to 
its  future  policy  on  labor  and  the  merchant  marine. 
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Do  you  remember  twenty-five  years  back  what  was 

'i.ippening  to  the  American  Merchant  Marine?  Here 

ic  a  few  choice  bits  from  the  August,  1912,  issue  of 

'.icific  Marine  Review,  which  was  then  a  lusty  youth 

ii^ht  years  old.  This  issue  was  published  at  the  Arcade 

\iinex,  Seattle,  Washington:  H.  B.  Jayne,  Proprietor; 

i  aptain  E.  Francke,  Editor;  J.  S.  Hines,   Advertising 

Manager. 

Rtpresetiliiliie  Siilzer  had  introduced  a  bill  creating 
.1  separate  Department  of  Labor,  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  House  and  was  pending  in  the  Senate.  The  fol- 
lowing (gem?)    is  taken  from  the  speech   in  support 
t  this  bill  made  by  its  sponsor: 

I  am  no  demagogue.  I  believe  in  fair  play  to  all. 
I  am  opposed  to  anything  that  will  estrange  employer 
and  employee,  or  cause  a  breach  between  capital  and 
ibor,  and  I  am  a  friend  of  both.  I  want  to  give  all  an 
(.i^ual  chance.  I  want  to  do  all  I  can  while  I  live 
to  make  the  world  better  and  happier  and  more 
prosperous. 

"I  believe  in  the  dignity  of  the  toiler,  the  greatness 
of  labor,  and  I  want  to  do  everything  I  can  in  Con- 
gress and  out  of  Congress  to  protect  its  inherent  rights 
■nd  promote  its  general  welfare  for  the  lasting  benefit 
t  all  the  people.  I  want  labor  to  have  as  much  standing 
^  capital  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. We  have  a  department  to  represent  finance; 
we  have  a  department  to  represent  war;  we  have  a  de- 
partment to  represent  diplomacy;  we  have  a  department 
••o  represent  our  internal  affairs;  we  have  a  department 
to  represent  commerce;  we  have  a  department  to  repre- 
sent justice— all  supported  by  the  wage  earners — and  in 
the  name  of  common  sense  why  should  we  not  have  a 
department  to  represent  industrial  peace  as  exemplified 
by  labor,  the  most  important,  in  its  last  analysis,  of 
them  all?" 

Frank  Waterhouse  and  Company  Inc.  had  notified 
all  interested  parties  that,  after  the  sailing  of  their 
steamer  Hercules  in  August,  they  would  no  longer  run 
steamers  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to  Oriental  ports  on  a 
regular  schedule. 

Shipping.  There  was  a  fair  demand  from  Japan  and 
Hongkong  for  wheat  and  flour,  but  space  in  regular 
steamers  and  charter  rates  for  outside  tramp  tonnage 
were  held  at  high  premium.  Regular  tariffs  on  flour 
were  set  at  S3. 50  Japan,  Si. 50  Hongkong,  and  S5.00 
Manila,  but  the  line  managers  were  demanding  and 
getting  $1.00  premium  for  space. 

Shipbuilding  was  also  improving.  At  the  yards  of 
Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Company  on  July  18 
they  had  launched  the  new  steel  passenger  steamer 
Potlatch,  158  feet  by  27  feet  by  8  feet  9  inches,  powered 
with  a  750  horsepower  triple  expansion  engine  for  a 


contract  speed  of  13  knots.  Tw»)  Seabury  oil  burning 
water  tube  boilers  supplied  the  steam. 

Another  passenger  steamer  was  on  the  ways — the 
Tacoma,  221  feet  by  30  feet  by  10  feet,  pjwered  with  a 
4  cylinder  triple  3500  I.  H.  P.  engine  taking  steam  from 
two  Ballin  water  tube  boilers,  contract  speed  19  knots. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Seattle  Construction  and 
Dry  Dock  Company  had  under  construction: 

Two  submarines  for  the  Chilean  Government; 

The  seagoing  suction  dredge  Col.  P.  S.  Michie,  for 
the  U.  S.  Engineers  work  at  Coos  Bay; 

Four  submarines  for  the  United  States  Navy;  and 

The  steel  freighter  St)ckeye  for  the  Inland  Naviga- 
tion Company. 

Moore  &  Scott  Iron  Works  of  San  Francisco  were 
building  at  their  Oakland  yard,  a  steel  ferry  230  feet 
X  62  feet  6  inches  x  19  feet  6  inches,  of  the  double  end 
screw  propeller  type,  for  the  Western  Pacific  Railway 
passenger  service  between  Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 

Titanic.  For  the  report  issued  by  the  British  Court 
of  Inquiry  into  the  Titanic  disaster,  H.  B.  Jayne,  pub- 
lisher of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  had  nothing  but  scorn. 
Said  he: 

"Although  a  certain  ignorant,  prejudiced  and  synco- 
phantic  section  of  the  British  press  may  hail  this  report 
as  a  masterpiece"  (as  I  have  read)  and  bow  the  knee 
to  Lord  Mersey,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  practical 
men,  competent  men,  unprejudiced  men,  throughout 
the  world,  must  agree  that  the  'Mersey  mountain  has 
labored  and  brought  forth  a  miserable  Mersey  mouse,' 
and  I  invite  our  London  exchanges  and  the  number 
of  shipping  and  marine  insurance  offices  we  enter  in 
London  and  Liverpool  to  take  issue  with  me,  and  also 
Lord  Mersey  himself.  In  the  Washington  investigation, 
although  certain  technical  advisors  of  skill — equal  to 
any  skill  in  the  world — were  present,  in  fact  had  pre- 
pared sensible  and  proper  questions,  which  the  chair- 
man saw  fit  to  suppress  in  favor  of  his  own  silly  ques- 
tions, they  were  not  officially  attached  to  the  committee 
and  could  only  sit  in  silence  and  painful  humiliation; 
in  fact  several  left  the  room  when  the  limit  of  patience 
was  reached,  but  in  the  case  of  the  much  heralded  Brit- 
ish inquiry  in  London,  skilled  assessors  were  officially 
attached,  but  the  same  arrogance  and  conceit  of  the 
president,  as  at  Washington,  made  their  presence  prac- 
tically valueless. 

"From  the  technical  committee  appointed  to  study 
water  tight  divisions,  etc.,  we  shall  probably  get  some- 
thing useful,  but  beyond  harrowing  a  few  survivors  and 
recording  a  few  facts  almost  as  obvious  as  the  sailing 
date  and  date  of  the  disaster,  neither  the  Washington 
nor  the  London  investigation  has  accomplished  any- 
thing." 


AUGUST.     1937 
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Naval  Training  for  Seamen 


£8;y  Adolphus  Andrews 


1.  The  Naval  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1938  contains  funds  for  initiating  the  training  of  100 
officers  and  120  enlisted  men  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Naval  Reserve.  This  first  year's  training  must  be  con- 
sidered more  or  less  experimental  and  the  future  de- 
velopment of  this  branch  of  the  Naval  Reserve  will 
greatly  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  initial  training. 

2.  Navy  Department  plans  contemplate  gradually 
building  up  the  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve  to  ap- 
proximately 5,000  officers  and  35,000  men.  At  present 
there  are  enrolled  3,450  officers  and  no  enlisted  men. 
About  800  officers  have  completed  correspondence 
courses  conducted  by  the  various  Naval  Reserve  Edu- 
cational Centers.  No  merchant  seamen  have  been  en- 
listed on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds  for  training 
them. 

3.  It  is  considered  that  the  training  of  the  merchant 
marine  personnel  involves  two  distinct  problems: 

(a)  The  procurement  and  initial  training  of  person- 
nel to  operate  the  merchant  marine  in  time  of  peace. 

(b)  The  naval  training  and  indoctrination  of  the 
personnel  to  operate  in  time  of  war  or  emergency  those 
vessels  which  have  been  designated  as  being  suitable 
for  naval  auxiliaries. 

4.  The  Navy  Department  is  interested  in  both  prob- 
lems of  training,  but  contemplates  providing  for  the 
naval  training  only  during  the  first  year.  However,  it 
is  Navy  Department  policy  to  cooperate  with  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Coast  Guard  or  other  Government  agencies  and  mari- 
time interests  in  every  way  practicable  in  the  procure- 
ment and  initial  training  of  personnel  for  the  mer- 
chant marine.  It  is  hoped  that  a  satisfactory  method  of 
procurement  and  recruit  training  can  be  worked  out 
later  in  cooperation  with  interested  parties. 

5.  For  initiating  training  during  the  first  year,  it  is 
desired  to  select  merchant-marine  personnel  now  em- 
ployed on  board  vessels  designated  as  being  suitable 
for  naval  auxiliaries  for  naval  training.  Emphasis  will 
be  given  to  the  training  of  officers  in  communications; 
gunnery  and  fire  control;  routine  emergency  drills; 
damage  control;  tactics;  handling  of  the  ship  in  for- 
mation ;  naval  methods,  procedure  and  organization. 
Enlisted  men  will  be  instructed  in  communications, 
gunnery,  damage  control,  emergency  drills,  handling 
boats,  naval  methods  and  procedure. 

6.  The  plan  for  the  first  year's  training  will  be  as 
follows: 

(a)  Approximately  70  officers  will  be  trained  in  ves- 
sels of  the  fleet.  The  port  of  embaikation  will  be  San 
Pedro.  The  Commander  in  Chief  will  designate  certain 
battleships  and  heavy  cruisers  for  conducting  this 
training.  The  Commandant  of  the  Twelfth  Naval  Dis- 
trict will  arrange  directly  with  the  Commanding  Offi- 


cers of  vessels  designated  for  embarking  merchant- 
marine  officers  for  training.  This  training  duty  may  be 
performed  at  any  time  between  July  1,  1937,  and  June 
30,  1938. 

(b)  Approximately  30  officers  and  120  men  will  be 
trained  in  a  battleship  operating  in  Atlantic  waters, 
during  the  period  October  2  to  15,  1937.  The  port  of 
embarkation  will  be  New  York.  The  commandant  of  the 
third  naval  district  will  arrange  with  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  battleship  designated  as  to  the  details  of 
embarkation  and  disembarkation. 

(c)  The  commandants  of  the  third  and  twelfth  naval 
districts  will  prescribe  quotas  of  officers  and  men  to 
be  furnished  by  the  various  shipping  lines  for  training 
duty.  Lines  operating  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  will  receive  quotas  from  the  commandant 
twelfth  naval  district,  San  Francisco. 

(d)  In  the  selection  of  officers  for  training,  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  those  who  have  completed  naval 
correspondence  coui'ses.  Preference  will  also  be  given 
during  the  first  year  to  men  who  have  enlisted  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  as  seamen  first  class  or  firemen  first 
class  or  higher  rating. 

(e)  All  training  duty  will  be  performed  with  pay  and 
allowances  of  the  naval  rank  or  rating  held  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  In  addition,  each  officer  and  man  will 
receive  travel  expenses.  Enlisted  men  will  be  furnished 
subsistence  on  board  and  will  be  provided  with  a  cloth- 
ing outfit. 

(f)  The  average  training  duty  with  pay  and  allow- 
ances will  be  for  2  weeks.  However,  in  order  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  individuals  in  arranging  for  their 
absence  from  the  merchant  vessels  in  which  employed, 
longer  or  shorter  periods  of  training  may  be  arranged 
in  certain  cases.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made 
for  additional  training  periods,  either  as  a  continuation 
of  the  2  weeks'  training  duty  with  pay,  or  to  be  taken 
at  other  times,  provided  that  this  training  duty  is  per- 
formed without  expense  to  the  Navy  Department. 

(g)  Lt.  Comdr.  C.  S.  Bookwalter,  United  States  Naval 
Reserve,  will  be  the  Navy  recruiting  officer  in  the  port 
of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  men  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve.  His  office  is  located 
at  naval  district  headquarters,  Washington  and  Chris- 
topher Streets.  Recruiting  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Naval  Reserve  has  been  authorized  to 
start  immediately,  but  in  the  third  naval  district  only. 

7.  The  Bureau  of  Navigation  invites  the  cooperation 
of  ship  owners,  operators,  and  officials  of  the  various 
shipping  lines,  as  well  as  officials  and  members  of 
maritime  organizations,  in  making  a  success  of  the 
Navy  Department  program  for  training  merchant-ma- 
rine personnel.  All  interested  parties  will  be  benefited. 
The  Navy  Department  will  benefit  by  having  a  reserve 
(Page  60  Please) 
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Licensed  Officers'  Promotions 


The  following  list  of  American  licensed  officers  for 

the  Coastwise  and   Ocean   services  has  been   approved 

by  the  Pacific  Coast  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Mari.ie 
Inspection  and  Navigation  for  original  grade  or  raise 
in  grade  during  June,  1987. 

I'OKTI.XXn 
Namr  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

Charles   F.   l-'alrbrass.   2nd   Asst.  KnR.  OSS,  any  (IT  O 

I'rands  C.  West.  2nd  Asst.   Ens OS!-\  any  OT  HO 

.Michael  E.  Jacobson,  Chief  Eng OMS,  300  CT  O 

John  V.  Waters.  Jr..  Chief  Edr.  OMS,  .{OO  CT  O 

2Md    Asst.    ^:ni{ OMS,  any  CT 

.S.AX  KK.*.\riS<'0 

Charles  J.   Tulee,   Master OSS,  anv  CT  Kd 

Hans  O.  H.  Matthlesen.  .Master  & 

I'ilot OSS.  any  C.T  UC 

Hans  .V.  Craiiel.  Chief  Mate  &  Pilot....  OSS,  any  GT  RC. 

Francis  W.  Wight,  2nd  Mate OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Francisco  Vidal,  2nd  Mate OSS.  any  GT  O 

l^eonid  C.  .\sseeff.   2nd  .Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Walter  G.  Hlllert.  2nd  Mate OSS.  any  GT  O 

Jon  H.  Thuesen.  2nd  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

UeKinald    -Mthowe,  Jr..   :ird   Mate OSS,  any  GT  O 

Kinaldo    liellero,    3rd    Mate OSS,  any  GT  () 

.XxtDM   T.   Jones,   3rd   Mate OSS,  any  (^.T  O 

William   J.   Wagner,  Jr.,   3rd   Mate...  OSS,  any  C.T  O 

John    L.   .Martensen,   3rd   Mate OSS,  any  C.T  O 

Charles   D.    Hanimel,   3rd    Mate OSS,  any  C.T  O 

Koy  C.  Thompson.  Chief  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Gerrit  de   Raad.   1st  Asst.   Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Wesley  W   Basford.  1st  Asst.   Eng OSS.  anv  GT  RG 

William  B.  Coles.  1st  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Jack  B.  Curry.  1st  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Francis  X.  George.  2nd  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Clyde  C     Krmill.   2nd   Asst   Eng OSS,  any  GT  O 

Kdward    F.   Price,   2nd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  anv  GT  O 

William   R.  Wyllie,  2nd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Victor  r.   Huenzle,   2nd   A.sst.   Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

John  G.  Ellis,  2nd   Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

(Jeorge  C.  Guglielmonl,  2nd.  Asst. 

Eng OSS,  any  GT  O 

Joseph  M.   Bell.  2nd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  anv  GT  RG 

Italph  R.  Clay,  3rd  Asst.  Eng OSS.  anv  GT  O 

William  P.  Cubitt,  3rd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  O 

David  E.  Chaplin,   3rd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  O 

Vincent   J.    .McGarry.   3rd   Asst.    Eng.  OSS.  any  GT  O 

Vladimir  V.    Moller.  Chief   Eng OMS.  any  GT  RG 

Wayne   F.  .McNeil,  Ist  Asst.  Eng OMS,  any  GT  RG 

.S.\.N   l>KI>KO 

Don  G,   Hamrick,    Master Coastwise  Steam, 

100  GT  O 

Floyd   Otto  Smith.   Master Coastwise  Steam. 

100  GT  O 

Otto  T.  Matthles.  Master  &   Pilot OS,  Yacht. 

any  GT  RG 

Christopher   Farevaag.    2nd    Mate OSS.  anv  GT  O 

George  Garvin.  2nd  Class  Pilot OS«.  150  GT  O 

Robert  L.  London.  2nd  Class  Pilot...  Ofi«.  150GT  O 

Lee  I.  Humiston.  Chief  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Jack  Law,  Ist  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Raymond   J.    Plerrepont.  Jr.,   2nd 

Asst.    Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

Hubert  C.   Everlngham,  3rd  Asst. 

Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

Daniel    R.    Farnham,    3rd    Asst.   Eng.  OSS.  anv  GT  O 

Ole  D.  Johnson.  3rd  Asst.  Eng OSS.  anv  GT  O 

Lester  L.  Maxfleld.  Chief   Eng OMS.  500  GT  O 

George   M.    McPhle.    Master OSS.  any  GT  RG 

John   J.    Kelly,   Master Ocean    Fishing, 

any  GT  O 

.Second    Mate    OSS.  any  GT 

Ellas  R.   Hansen.  Master Ocean    Fishing 

any  GT  O 


Name  and  Grade  QaM         Condilion 

Third   .Malt'  CoaatWiMe   SS, 

any  OT 

John    J.    Ki-Uv.    Master Ocean  Sail, 

anyOT  O 

Rhodes   E.   Day.   L'rd   .Male OSS.  any  OT  O 

(Jeorge    E.    Kemp,    Male Inland  S«. 

any  OT  O 

Pilot    OSS,  any  OT 

Julius   R.   Pensworth,  Chief  Eng OMS,  any  OT  O 

Peter  J.   Sommerseth,  Chief  Eng OMS.  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations:  OT  Is  gross  tonnage;  RO  Is  raised  grade; 
O  Is  original  license;  O.s.s  Is  ocean  steamer;  O.MS  Is  ocean 
niotorshlp. 


Scholarships  for  Foreign  Study 
Awarded  by  Naval  Architects 

An  award  of  two  scholarships  for  further  studies  in 
naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  England  and  Italy  has  just 
been  announced  by  The  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers,  29  West  .^9th  Street,  New  York. 
The  society  periodically  gives  this  opportunity  to  out- 
standing students  in  naval  architecture  and  marine  en- 
gineering in  the  several  American  schools  and  colleges 
which  offer  this  course. 

Recipients  of  the  awards  this  year  are  S.  Curtis 
Powell  and  A.  Dudley  Haff.  Powell  graduated  in  1937 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
received  a  scholarship  at  Regia  Scuola  Dlngegneria 
Navale  Di  Genova  (Royal  School  of  Naval  Engineer- 
ing of  Genoa).  His  home  is  in  North  Billerica.  Mass.; 
he  was  born  in  Boston  in  1915,  and  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Littleton,  Mass.,  High  School.  He  left  for  Italy  on 
June  24  and  will  spend  the  summer  working  in  one  of 
the  Italian  shipyards. 

A.  Dudley  Haff  was  graduated  from  Webb  Institute 
of  Naval  Architecture,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  in  19.37,  and  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  ft)r  a  course  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England.  Graduating  with  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science,  he  is  a  resident  of  Hempstead.  Long 
Island,  N.Y..  where  he  was  horn  in  1916.  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Hempstead  High  School.  He  will  leave  for 
Enijland  sometime  in  the  summer. 
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Fulflo  Filter  For 

Diesel  Fuel  Oil 

A  filter  well  known  in  industrial  fields  for  the  final 
clarification  of  liquids  generally  is  announced  for 
the  purification  of  diesel  fuel  oils  by  the  Commercial 
Filters  Corporation. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  unique 
manner  in  which  the  Fulflo  Filter  tube  is  constructed 
of  cotton  yarn  and  wound  into  tube  form  upon  a  metal 
core  to  provide  a  compact  filter  element  and  ease  of 
assembly. 

The  filter  tube  in  turn  is  mounted  on  two  seat  plates 
having  a  patented  recessed  center  which  seals  both 
ends  to  prevent  by-passing  of  unfiltered  oil.  The  tube 
assembly  is  then  held  in  place  in  the  filter  shell  by 
spring  tension  to  compensate  for  varying  piessures. 

Based  upon  the  principle  of  depth  filtration  with 
uniform  density,  the  filter  will  handle  any  grade  of 
fuel  oil  at  any  temperature  and  against  pressure  of 
from  one  to  a  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch  with- 
out modifying  the  filtering  element. 

This  filter  is  generally  installed  between  the  trans- 
fer pump  and  the  injector  pumps,  taking  the  full  flow 
of  fuel  oil  with  a  very  low  pressure  drop.  Other  instal- 
lations upon  stationary  diesel  engines  may  be  made 
either  upon  the  pressure  discharge  to  the  Day  tank  or 
by  gravity  flow  to  the  engine. 

Some  advantages  claimed  for  the  filter  are: 

(1)  Large  volume  capacity; 

(2)  Absolute  purity  of  the  fuel,  insuring  freedom 
from  a  scored  injector  pump  or  clogged  nozzle  jet; 

(3)  Low  cost  of  initial  investment  and  long  filter 
tube  life  before  replacement  at  cost  of  only  a  few 
cents ; 

(4)  Elements  having  a  size  and  density  for  any  type 
of  fuel  and  for  any  size  of  diesel  engine; 

(5)  Filter  tube  replacement  in  less  than  one  minute, 
simply  by  unscrewing  the  ring  which  attaches  the  shell 
to  the  filter  body. 

The  manufacturers  have  also  adapted  this  type  of 
filter  to  the  by-pass  continuous  flow  purification  of 
crankcase  oils  for  internal  combustion  engines  used 
in  marine,  automotive,  and  industrial  service. 


Distributor  Appointed 

The  Toumey  Electric  and  Engineering  Company  of 
San  Francisco  has  recently  been  appointed  Marine  Dis- 
tributor for  Marvel  Mystery  Oil  in  the  San  Francisco 
district. 

This  lubricant  is  being  marketed  to  the  marine  field 
with  fine  success  on  the  East  Coast. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  that  are  claimed  to  be 
necessary  in  an  oil  of  this  nature  are: 

The  film  strength  of  the  oil  itself  must  be  at  least 


Essential  parts  of  Ful-Flo  oil  filter  and  assembly. 

three  times  greater  than  current  oils  to  be  capable  of 
standing  up  under  thin  layer  lubrication — "Boundary 
Film  Lubrication."  Minute  areas  of  bearing  surfaces 
create  extreme  high  pressures  and  depend  on  boundary 
film  for  protection  against  roughing  of  the  surface. 
From  the  finest  bearing  to  the  removal  of  a  rusty  bolt, 
this  film  strength  of  the  oil  is  es.sential. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  ability  of  the  oil  to  re- 
tain the  strength  properties  so  it  will  not  separate  out 
by  distilling  off  under  heat  or  by  settling  out  when 
at  rest. 

It  must  be  neutral  to  all  metals  used  in  a  motor, 
especially  the  various  alloys  and  mixtures  of  metals 
used  in  the  perfecting  of  new  bearing  surfaces. 

It  must  be  capable  of  lubricating  the  cool  intake 
valves  of  a  motor,  the  hot  upper  cylinder  walls,  rings 
and  pistons,  and  of  keeping  clean  the  extremely  hot 
exhaust  valves;  also  of  neutralizing  the  corrosive  ef- 
fects of  the  by-products  of  combustion. 

The  pour  point  must  be  low,  and  the  oil  active  at 
60  or  70  degrees  below  zero,  to  blend  completely  with 
other  oils  and  prohibit  the  formation  of  gum  and  var- 
nish-like skin  coatings  on  metal  surfaces. 

The  oil  must  be  capable  of  removing  from  the  bear- 
ing surfaces  a  substance  which  cannot  be  seen  but 
which  can  be  easily  measured  by  power  loss  when  it  is 
present.  (It  is  present  on  practically  all  bearings  after 
about  50  hours'  running  time.) 

The  oil  must  be  a  good  cooling  agent,  and  must  easily 
gather  the  bearing  heats  and  quickly  give  this  heat  off 
in  the  coolers.  It  must  have  low  viscosity  and  low  in- 
ternal friction  so  that  its  own  heat  production  may  be 
kept  at  a  minimum. 

These  and  many  other  characteristics  must  be  in  and 
a  part  of  the  oil  in  order  that  it  do  its  work  properly. 
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Wages  and  Sling  Loads 

((Continued  troiii   Pd\le    17) 

When  the  following  cargoes  are  leaking  or  sifting 
because  of  damage  or  faulty  containers,  a  penalty  of 
10c  per  hour  shall  be  paid;  and  total  rate  shall  bt-: 

Straight  time,  per  hour $1.05 

Overtime,   per   hour 1.50 

Ana  line  Dyes 

Fiah   Oil,   whale    oil   and   oriental   oils,    in    drums, 

barrels  or  cases 
Lamp  black. 
5.     PENALTIES  TO   CERTAIN  GANG   MEMBERS: 
To  winchdrivers,    hatchtenders,   siderunners,   bur- 
ton men,  donkey  drivers,  stowing  machine  drivers 
and  boom  men  only: 
Handling  lumber  and  logs  out  of  water 

Straight  time,  per  hour $1.15 

Overtime,   per  hour 1.60 

To  Boom  men  only: 

Handling  creosoted  products  out  of  water 

Straight  time,  per  hour $1.25 

Overtime,  per   hour 1.70 

To  Hold  men  only: 

All  paper  and  pulp  in  packages  weighing  300  lbs. 
or  over  per  package,  only  when  winging  up,  and 
when  stowing  in  fore  peaks,  after  peaks  and  spe- 
cial compartments  other  than  regular  cargo  spaces. 
(This  does  not  apply  to  rolls) 

Straight  time,  per  hour $1.05 

Overtime,  per  hour $1.50 

To  Hold  Men  only: 

Head  room:  When  there  is  less  than  6  ft.  of  head 

room — 

(a)  Loading  cargo  in  hold  on  top  of  bulk  grain. 

(b)  Covering    logs    or   piling   with    lumber   pro- 
ducts. 

Straight  time,  per  hour $1.05 

Overtime,  per  hour 1.50 

6.     PENALTIES  FOR  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS: 

Damaged  cargo:  Cargo  badly  damaged  by  fire,  col- 
lision, springing  a  leak  or  stranding,  for  that  part 
of  cargo  only  which  is  in  a  badly  damaged  or  of- 
fensive condition : 

Straight  time,  per  hour $1.50 

Overtime,  per  hour 1.50 

Cargo  damaged  from  causes  other  than  those 
enumerated  above,  shall,  if  inspection  warrants, 
pay  the  damaged  cargo  rate  or  such  other  rate  as 
determined  by  the  Labor  Relations  Committee  for 
handling  that  part  of  the  cargo  only  which  is  in  a 
badly  damaged  or  offensive  condition. 
Explosives:  When  working  explosives,  as  defined 
by  current  Western  Classification  Rules,  all  men 
working  ship  and  barge  to  receive: 

Straight  time,  per  hour $1.40 

Overtime,  per  hour 1.40 

Fire:  When  fire  is  burning  or  cargo  smouldering 
in  a  hatch,  the  gang  working  the  hatch  to  receive: 

Straight  time,  per  hour $2.10 

Overtime,  per  hour 2.10 


Maxium  Loads  for 

Standard  Commodities 

Pacific  Coast  Ports 

Effective  July  2«.  1937 

1.  On  and  after  July  26,  1937,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  maximum  loads  hereinafter  specified 
shall  be  adopted  for  the  commodities  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  all  ports  coming  under  the  provisions  of 
said  agreement  of  February  4,  1937.  After  the  effective 
date  of  this  agreement  all  loads  for  commodities  cover- 
ed herein  handled  by  longshoremen  shall  be  of  such 
size  as  the  employer  shall  direct,  within  the  maximum 
limits  hereinafter  specified,  and  no  employer  after  such 
date  shall  direct  and  no  longshoremen  shall  be  re- 
quired to  handle  loads  in  excess  of  those  hereinafter 
stated.  The  following  standard  maximum  sling  loads 
are  hereby  adopted: 

(1)  CANNED  GOODS 

24-2  4  tails,  6-12's  tails  and  48-1 

tails    (including  salmon) 35  cases  to  sling  load 

or 
when  loads  are  built  of 

3  tiers  of   12  36  cases  to  sling  load 

24-1    tails   60  cases  to  sling  load 

24-2's  tails  50  cases  to  sling  load 

6-10's  tails 40  cases  to  sling  load 

Miscellaneous  cans  and  jars Maximum  2100  lbs. 

(2)  DRIED  FRUITS  AND  RAISINS— 

(GROSS  WEIGHT) 

22  to  31   lbs 72  cases  to  sling  load 

32  to  39  lbs 60  cases  to  sling  load 

40  to  50  lbs 40  cases  to  sling  load 

24-2  lbs 35  cases  to  sling  load 

48-15  oz 40  cases  to  sling  load 

(3)  FRESH  FRUIT— Standard  Boxes 

Oranges    Standard,  27  boxes  to  sling  load 

Oranges    Maximum,  28  boxes  to  slitig  load 

Apples  and  Pears  40  boxes  to  sling  load 

(4)  MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS 
Case  oil — 2  5-gal.  cans  (Hand 
hauled     to     or     from     ship's 

tackle)  18  cases  to  sling  load 

(Power    hauled    to    or    from 

ship's   tackle)    24  cases  to  sling  load 

Cocoanut  12  cases  to  sling  load 

Tea — Standard    12  cases  to  sling  load 

Tea — small  16  cases  to  sling  load 

Copper  (Large)  5  slabs  to  sling  load 

Copper  (Small)  6  slabs  to  sling  load 

Copper   (Bars)  9  bars  to  sling  load 

Cotton,  under  standard 

conditions     3  bales  to  sling  load 

Rubber  (1  tier  on  sling) 

maximum  of  10  bales  to  sling  load 

Gunnies,  large  2  bales  to  sling  load 

Gunnies,  medium   3  bales  to  sling  load 

Gunnies,   small    4  bales  to  sling  load 

(Page  60.  Plea«c) 
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purchases  from  the  Philippines.  We  are  not,  like  Ger- 
many, bidding  for  needed  commodities,  but  are  attempt- 
ing to  hold  a  market  while  we  penalize  and  restrict  the 
only  goods  that  we  are  willing  to  accept  in  payment. 
It  appears  that  we  shall  have  to  retreat  from  the  Phil- 
ippine market  for  some  categories  of  commodities,  e.g. 
cheap  manufactures  and  foodstuffs  more  economically 
produced  elsewhere. 

The  fate  of  American  investments  in  the  Philippines 
is  still  to  be  seen.  The  national  debt  of  the  Islands, 
mostly  owed  to  the  U.S.A.,  is  well  secured  by  a  first 
lien  on  Philippine  revenues  accruing  during  the  second 
five  years  of  the  Independence  maturation  period. 
Private  investments  are  in  a  different  category  and, 
broadly  speaking,  may  be  regarded  as  secure  or  inse- 
cure as  the  Philippines  succeed  or  fail  in  diversifying 
and  stabilizing  their  agriculture  and  industry.  If  the 
Philippines  are  unable  to  dispose  profitably  of  their 
surplus  coconuts  and  sugar,  and  if  they  are  unable  to 
diversify  their  industrial  and  agricultural  production 
sufficiently  and  in  time  to  escape  the  penalties  of  ovei-- 
specialization,  the  ensuing  economic  dislocation  will  be 
severe  and  all  investments  there  will  be  in  a  precar- 
ious position. 

Two  measures  might  be  taken  which  would  alleviate 
the  present  and  prospective  stress  upon  the  Philippine 
economic  structure.  Legislation  to  ameliorate  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Jones-Costigan  and  Revenue  acts,  and  of 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Tydings-McDuffie  act, 
would  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the  islanders. 
A  degree  of  tariff  autonomy,  secondly,  would  protect 
and  foster  island  manufacturing  industries.  In  short,  a 
very  gradual  change  in  the  former  status  of  Philippine- 
U.S.A.  trade  relations,  together  with  an  opportunity 
to  develop  their  domestic  industries,  would  assure  the 
economic  stability  of  the  Islands  and  the  future  of 
American  interests. 

[American  Council.  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.} 


Big  Ditch  Busy 

'By  F.  H.  Langworthy 
Administrative  Asst.  Panama  Canal  Zone 

An  all-time  peak  in  cargo  passing  through  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  was  reached 
during  the  fiscal  year  1937,  which  ended  June  30,  while 
total  cargo  in  both  directions  through  the  waterway 
was  the  highest  since  the  fiscal  year  1930. 

The  Atlantic  to  Pacific  total  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1937,  was  9,895,653  tons,  which  is  22,103  tons, 
or  0.2  per  cent,  more  than  the  previous  peak  year  of 
1929,  when  cargo  transiting  in  this  direction  (south- 
bound) totaled  9,873,529  tons.  The  increase  in  south- 
bound cargo  during  the  year  was  due  to  a  large  mea- 


The  bucket  dredge  Cascades  working  on  the  Washington  shoal, 
Panama  Canal. 

sure  to  record  scrap  iron  shipments  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Orient. 

Cargo  shipments  through  the  Canal  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  have  increased  steadily  since  the  low 
mark  of  4,507,070  in  the  fiscal  year  1933.  In  1934  the 
cargo  tonnage  was  6,162,649  tons,  7,529,721  in  1935, 
8,249,899  in  1936,  and  9,895,632  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 
A  comparison  of  cargo  shipments  through  the  Canal 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  for  the  past  twelve 
years  shows  the  previous  peak  years  and  the  effect  of 
the  years  of  industrial  depression: 

ATLANTIC— PACIFIC 

Total  Traffic 
Fiscal  Year         Cargo  Tonnage  Cargo  Tonnage 

1937  9,895,632  28,108,375 

1936  8,249,899  26,505,943 

1935  7,529,721  25,309,527 

1934  6,162,649  24,704,009 

1933  4,507,070  18,161,165 

1932  5,631,717  19,798,986 

1931  6,670,718  25,065,283 

1930  9,472,061  30,018,429 

1929  9,873,529  30,647.768 

1928  8,303,344  29,615,651 

1927  8,576,474  27,733,555 

1926  8,034,593  26,030,016 

Ocean-going  commercial  vessels  using  the  Panama 
Canal  during  the  fiscal  year  1937  totaled  5,387,  an  in- 
crease of  only  five  over  the  fiscal  year  1936,  but  the 
highest  fiscal  year  total  since  1930.  Tolls  on  the  ocean- 
going commercial  ships  amounted  to  $23,102,137.12,  a 
decrease  of  1.6  per  cent  over  the  fiscal  year  1936. 

The  total  of  vessels  using  the  Canal  during  the  fiscal 
year  1937  has  been  exceeded  only  three  times   in  the 
(Page   56,  Please) 
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Maritime  Social  Security 

^y  Guy  T.  Helvering 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 


Evt'iy  person  t-mployed  in  the  marine  manufacturing 
and  shipping  industries  comes  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  VIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  imposes  an 
income  tax  on  the  wages  of  ever>'  taxable  individual 
and  an  excise  tax  on  the  pay  roll  of  every  employer  of 
one  or  more.  This  tax  is  payable  monthly  at  the  office 
of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  present  rate 
for  employer  and  employee  alike  is  one  per  cent  of  the 
taxable  wages  paid  and  received. 

Under  Title  IX  of  the  Act,  employers  of  eight  or 
more  persons  must  pay  an  excise  tax  on  their  annual 
pay  roll.  This  tax  went  into  effect  on  January  1.  1936, 
and  tax  payments  were  due  from  the  employers,  and 
the  employers  alone,  at  the  office  of  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  on  the  first  of  this  year.  This  tax  is 
payable  annually,  although  the  employer  may  elect  to 
pay  it  in  regular  quarterly  installments. 

The  employer  is  held  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
his  employee's  tax  under  Title  VIII,  and  is  required  to 
collect  it  when  the  wages  are  paid  the  employee,  wheth 
er  it  be  weekly  or  .<emi-monthly.  Once  the  employer 
makes  the  one  per  cent  deduction  of  Federal  funds  and 
pay,  he  becomes  the  custodian  of  Federal  funds  and 
must  account  for  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue. 

This  is  done  when  the  employer  makes  out  Treasury 
form  SS-1,  which,  accompanied  by  the  employee  em- 
ployer tax,  is  filed  during  the  month  directly  following 
the  month  in  which  the  taxes  were  collected.  All  tax 
payments  must  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  in  the  district  in  which  the  employ- 
er's place  of  business  is  located. 

Penalties  for  delinquencies  are  levied  against  the 
employer,  not  the  employee,  and  range  from  5  per  cent 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  tax  due,  depending  on  the  period 
of  delinquency.  Criminal  action  may  be  taken  against 
those  who  willfully  refuse  to  pay  their  taxes. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  FEATURES 

Actual  money,  when  paid  as  wages,  is  not  the 
sole  basis  on  which  the  tax  is  levied,  (ioods,  cloth- 
ing, lodging,  if  a  part  of  compensation  for  ser- 
vices, are  wages  and  a  fair  and  rea.sonable  value 
must  be  arrived  at  and  become  subject  to  the  tax. 

Commissions  on  sales,  bonuses  and  premiums 
on  insurance  are  wages  and  taxable. 

Officers  of  corporations  whether  or  not  receiv- 
ing compensation  are  considered  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Wages  paid  during  sick  leave  or  vacation,  or  at 
dismissal  are  taxable. 

Traveling  expenses  required  by  salettmen  are 
not  wages  if  the  salesmen  account  for,  by  receipts 
or  otherwise,  their  reasonable  expenditures.  That 
part  for  which  no  accounting  is  made  is  construed 
as  a  wage  and  is  taxable. 

Exercise  great  care  in  filling  out  Treasury 
forms  SS-1  and  940.  Directions  are  easy  to  follow 
and  correct  returns  mean  no  unnecetuuio'  delay. 


The  employers  of  oiu'  or  more  arc  also  ifqiiircd  to 
file  Treasury  forms  SS-2  and  SS-2a.  Both  are  informa- 
tional forms  and  must  be  filed  at  Collectors'  offices 
not  later  than  July  31,  1937,  covering  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year.  After  that  they  are  to  be  filed  at 
regular  quarterly  ir'.tervals.  Form  SS-2  will  show  all 
the  taxable  wages  paid  to  all  employees  and  SS  2a  the 
taxable  wages  paid  each  employee. 

Participation  in  a  state  unemployment  compensation 
fund,  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  does  not 
exempt  employers  from  the  excise  tax  under  Title  IX, 
Commissioner  Helvering  said.  Nor  does  the  fact  that 
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there  is  no  state  unemployment  compensation  fund  re- 
lieve the  employer  of  his  Federal  tax  payments.  In 
those  states  where  an  unemployment  compensation 
fund  has  been  approved,  deductions  up  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  Federal  tax  are  allowed  the  employer  who  has 
already  paid  his  state  tax.  These  deductions  are  not  al- 
lowed unless  the  state  tax  has  been  paid. 

This  tax  is  due  in  full  from  all  employers  in  states 
having  no  approved  fund.  The  rate  for  1936  was  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  annual  pay  roll  containing  eight 
or  more  employees,  and  for  1937  it  is  two  per  cent.  The 
rate  increases  to  three  per  cent  in  1938  when  it  reaches 
its  maximum.  The  annual  returns  are  made  on  Trea- 
sury form  940. 

An  employer  who  employs  eight  or  more  persons  on 
each  of  twenty  calendar  days  during  a  calendar  year, 
each  day  being  in  a  different  calendar  week,  is  liable 
to  the  tax.  The  same  persons  do  not  have  to  be  em- 
ployed during  that  period,  nor  do  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment have  to  be  the  same. 


Lloyd's  Register  of 

American  Yachts,  1937 

This  hardy  perennial,  established  by  Lloyd's  Register 
of  Shipping  in  1903,  continues  its  regular  increase  in 
size,  the  new  book  listing  6209  yachts,  as  compared 
with  5701  last  year.  The  color  plates  of  flags  include 
approximately  3000  private  signals  of  yachtsmen  and 


over  600  burgees  of  the  yacht  clubs  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  new  entries  run  to  a  total  of  514,  including  all 
classes  of  yachts,  of  which  but  little  more  than  12  per 
cent  are  purely  sailing  craft.  This  by  no  means  indi- 
cates the  disappearance  of  the  sail,  but  on  the  other 
hand  must  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  perfection  of 
the  modern  internal  combustion  engine  both  in  point 
of  efficiency  and  light  weight,  making  it  possible  to  in- 
stall an  engine  in  every  size  and  type  of  yacht.  The 
growing  number  of  cruising  yachts  all  depend  on  aux- 
iliary power. 

This  year  the  interest  centers  primarily  on  the  new- 
Ranger,  built  to  defend  the  America's  Cup;  a  wonder- 
ful structure  of  mild  steel  with  special  high  tensile 
steel  on  the  topsides.  Her  overall  length  greatly  ex- 
ceeds all  previous  defenders,  running  to  135  feet  2 
inches.  A  departure  has  been  made  this  year  in  in- 
cluding a  yacht  of  foreign  ownership  with  the  Ameri- 
can craft,  the  Endeavour  II,  presumably  the  challenger. 
In  overall  length  she  exceeds  even  Ranger,  though  by 
only  eight  inches.  However,  the  waterline  of  the  En- 
deavour II  is  86  feet  7  inches,  while  that  of  the  Ranger 
is  87  feet.  The  draft  is  necessarily  the  same;  but  the 
beam  of  Ranger,  20  feet  11  inches,  is  less  by  8  inches 
than  Endeavour  II.  Supplementing  the  entry  of  Endea- 
vour II  is  that  of  her  owner's  new  diesel  yacht,  Phil- 
ante,  which  will  serve  as  tender  to  the  two  Endeavours; 
263  feet  overall;  240  feet  waterline;  38  feet  beam  and 
14  feet  6  inches  draft. 

Next  in  point  of  size  among  the  additions  to  the  rac- 
ing fleet  is  the  12-Metre  Gleam,  designed  by  Clinton  H. 
Crane  for  his  own  use.  The  8-Metre  Class  has  but  two 
additions,  Yucca  and  Prelude,  both  built  for  the  Paci- 
fic Coast,  as  the  Class  is  weak  in  the  East.  The  6-Metre 
Class  shows  four  new  yachts,  Lulu,  Rebel,  Circe  and 
Light  Scout. 

The  Register  is  published  annually  at  the  end  of 
May  by  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York,  the  price  being  $12.00  for  the  canvas  edi- 
tion and  $14.00  for  the  blue  and  gold  edition. 


Wandering  Buoy  Returns 

Lighted  buoy  1,  which  is  stationed  outside  of  Monroe, 
Mich.,  in  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  was  carried  out  by 
the  ice  at  the  close  of  navigation  last  year  and  surpris- 
ed the  officers  of  the  tenth  lighthouse  district  by 
showing  up  again  recently  upon  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation in  the  vicinity  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  where  it  was 
recovered  by  the  tender  Cherry,  uninjured  except  for 
the  lantern,  which  had  been  torn  off  by  the  ice.  The 
buoy  had  not  only  traveled  over  200  miles  but  had 
threaded  its  way  through  the  ice  among  the  islands  in 
the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  with  its  3,500-pound  concrete 
mooring  sinker  attached.  As  a  vessel  officer  pointed 
out,  it  exhibited  an  ability  to  avoid  the  shoals  not  found 
in  some  navigators.  All  that  was  necessary  to  restore 
it  to  service  was  replacement  of  the  lantern  and  lan- 
tern gallery  and  renewal  of  the  paint,  which  had  been 
badly  worn  off  during  its  winter  voyage. 

[U.  S.  LiBhthousc  Bulletin] 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mflKinG 

LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


American  Shipbuilding 

Doubles  in  Year 

\s  of  May  1.  1937,  the  American 
Bureau  of  ShippiriK  reported  as  un- 
der construction  in  American  com 
mercial  shipbuilding  yards  218  ves- 
sels, with  an  aggregate  gross  ton- 
nage of  310,051.  These  figures  are 
exclusive  of  naval  fighting  craft, 
but  include  some  Government  ships, 
such  a^  lighthouse  tenders,  dredges, 
lightships,  towboats,  and  derrick 
barges. 

The  totals  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  May  1,  1936,  which  show 
138  vessels,  aggregating  162,000 
tons,  or  an  increase  of  over  90  per 
cent  for  the  year. 

When  considering  the  prospects 
for  the  American  shipbuilder,  bear 
in  mind  that  none  of  these  vessels 
are  being  built  under  a  shipbuilding 
subsidy.  The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis 
sion  building  program  under  the 
Shipbuilding  Subsidy  Section  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  has 
not  yet  started. 


Federal 

Launches  Tanker 

Hull  143,  first  of  a  group  of  four 
12.800-ton  tankers  building  at  Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  for  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  was  launched 
July  24  and  christened  with  the 
euphonious  name  of  Esso  Bayonnc. 
Her  keel  was  laid  December  16.  1936. 
She  was  built  on  the  Isherwood 
bracketless  longitudinal  system  of 
framing  and  to  the  Isherwood  arc- 
form  design.  This  ship  and  her  three 
sisters   will    be  of   the  same   general 
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Tanker  Esso  Bayonne 

characteristics  as  the  R.  P.  Resor 
and  T.  C.  McCobb.  built  in  the  Fed- 
eral yard  and  delivered  to  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  last 
summer.  Water  tube  boilers  deliver- 
ing high  pressure  steam  to  geared 
turbines  will  comprise  the  power 
plant. 

Keel    for    Hull    No.    144    was    laid 
February  8,  1937.  Keel  for  Hull  No. 

145  will  be  laid  immediately  on  the 
ways  made  vacant  by  the  launch  of 
Esso  Bayonne,  and  keel  for  Hull  No. 

146  will  follow  launch  of  Hull  No. 
144,  which  is  scheduled  in  the  near 
future. 


Associated  Orders 

New  Tanker 

On  July  14  Tide  Water  Associated 
Oil  Company  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  of  Chester,  Pa.,  for  the 
construction  of  an  all-service  oil 
tanker  to  be  used  in  the  Pacific 
coastwise  and  offshore  trades  by  the 
Associated  Division,  with  headquart- 
ers in  San  Francisco. 


This  vessel  will  be  of  the  mo8* 
modern  design  and  equipment.  Built 
on  the  Isherwood  bracketless  type  of 
construction,  she  will  follow  the  re- 
cent practice  of  saving  weight  in  the 
steel  frame  by  welding  and  placing 
part  of  this  weight  in  the  side  plat- 
ing in  way  of  tank  spaces  to  offset 
corrosion.  She  is  to  be  delivered  it. 
July,  1938. 

Her  principal  characteri.>;tic3  are: 

Overall    length    462  feet 

B.  P.  length  442  feet 

Beam   molded   65  feet 

Depth  molded  35  feet 

Speed  13  knots 

Deadweight  capacity,  12,800  tons 

She  will  carry  102.000  barrels  of 
gasoline,  with  5.000  barrels  of  bunk 
er  fuel  aft  and  1,500  barrels  for- 
ward, 235  tons  of  water  aft  in  deep 
tanks,  and  50  tons  of  stores,  and 
crew. 


Dredge  Launched 

at  Bethlehem 

On  July  28  the  Union  Plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Company 
Ltd.  (old  Union  Iron  Works),  Sat. 
Francisco,  was  the  scene  of  an  inter- 
esting launching,  when  the  hull  of 
the  hopper  dredge  Pacific  slid  down 
the  ways.  This  vessel  and  her  equip 
ment  were  fully  described  in  thi 
July  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 

She  is  of  shallow  draft  model,  de- 
signed especially  for  work  on  bai 
channels  at  various  Pacific  Coast 
harbors,  and  has  the  following  gen- 
eral characteristics: 

Length  of  hull  180  ft.    3  in. 

Beam    molded    38  ft.    0  in. 

Depth   molded  14  ft.    0  in. 

Draft    light    for"d  4  ft.    8  in. 
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Draft  light  aft 7ft.    Sin. 

Draft  loaded 10  ft.  10  in. 

Speed   loaded   9  knots 

For  propulsion  power  she  has  twin 
■■crews,  each  driven  by  a  400  H.P. 
Winton  diesel  through  a  hydraulic 
coupling.  For  the  dredging  pump  a 
400  H.  P.  Winton  diesel  directly  con- 
nected to  a  275  K.W.  General  Electric 
direct  current  generator,  supple- 
mented by  either  or  both  of  two  75 
K.W.  auxiliary  diesel  driven  gener- 
jiting  sets,  supplies  sufficient  power 
so  that  the  pump  motor  can  work 
continuously  at  425  H.P.  if  necessary. 

The  dredge  Pacific  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  her  trial  trip  late  in 
August. 

Dredge  Pacific  was  designed  in  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Engineers  under  the  personal 
•-upervision  of  Principal  Engineer  F. 
C.  Scheffauer,  as.sisted  by  Senior  En- 
gineer H.  D.  G.  Baxter  and  Associ- 
ate Naval  Architect  H.  A.  Lennon. 
She  embodies  the  knowledge  gained 
in  many  years  of  experience  in  dred- 
ging safe  channels  through  the  bars 
of  Pacific  Coast  harbors. 


Pusey  and  Jones 

Launch  Mine  Planter 

Christened  by  Mrs.  Malin  Craig, 
wife  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S. 
Army,  the  Ellery  W.  Niles,  a  diesel 
electric  mine  planter  and  cable  layer 
for  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S. 
Army,  slid  down  the  ways  into  the 
Christiana  River  at  the  historic 
Pusey  and  Jones  Shipyard,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  on  June  22. 

This  vessel  is  to  be  used  in  plant- 
ing harbor  defense  mines  and  laying 
the  cable  for  their  detonation  from 
shore  stations.  Her  power  plant  con- 
sists of  three  550  H.  P.,  fresh  water 
cooled,  six  cylinder  Winton  diesels, 
each  direct  connected  to  a  300  K.W. 
D.  C.  Westinghouse  generator.  The 
twin  screws  are  each  driven  directly 
by  a  Westinghouse  D.C.  motor  cap- 
able of  developing  560  H.P.  at  230 
r.p.m.  Kingsbury  bearings  take  the 
thrust  of  the  screws. 

All  auxiliary  machineiy  is  elec- 
trically operated.  The  entire  hull  is 
steel,  insulated  in  exposed  quarters 
by    sheet    cork.    All    living    quarters 


Launching  of  Ellery  W.  Niles. 


are  air  conditioned.  All  applications 
of  power,  including  the  propulsion 
of  the  ship,  are  subject  to  distant 
control  from  the  bridge  and  other 
points  to  an  extent  never  before  in- 
stalled on  a  sea-going  craft. 

On  the  Ellery  W.  Niles  the  steer- 
ing gear  and  deck  machinery  were 
supplied  by  Lidgerwood,  the  major- 
ity of  the  pumps  by  Worthington, 
the  oil  purifiers  by  Sharpies,  the 
gyro-compass  equipment  by  Sperry, 
and  the  echo  depth  finders  by  Fatho- 
meter. 

Orders  from  the  bridge  are  trans- 
mitted through  a  Guided  Radio  loud 
speaker  system,  which  provides  16 
stations  simultaneous  or  individual 
broadcasting  or  for  two  way  voice 
communication. 

She  will  have  accommodations  for 
a  personnel  of  45,  and  will  be  cap- 
able of  131-,  knots  speed.  Her  design 
was  developed  by  Edward  A.  Hodge, 
Naval  Architect,  New  York. 


Contract  for 

New  Ferry 

The  Maryland  Dry  Dock  Company 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  very  recently 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  double  ended  steel  hull  fer- 
I'y  by  the  Clairbonie-Annapolis 
Ferry  Company.  This  boat  will  be 
208  feet  by  62  feet  by  9  feet,  and  is 
to  be  delivered  in  May,  1938. 


Construction  Starts  on 

New  Bulk  Freighters 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany at  their  Cleveland  yard  laid 
down  on  June  21  and  July  6  the  keels 
for  two  large  bulk  freighters  con- 
tracted for  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steam- 
ship Company.  These  vessels  will  be 
610  feet  long,  60  feet  beam,  32  feet 
6  inches  molded  depth.  Each  will  be 
driven  by  a  2,000  H.  P.  geared  steam 
turbine  power  plant  taking  steam  at 
400  lbs.  pressure  from  water  tube 
boilers.  All  auxiliaries  will  be  elec- 
trically operated. 


Portland  Firm 

Gets  Feltre  Repairs 

The  Italian  motorship  Feltre  sank 
in  the  Columbia  River  on  February 
19  la.-t  after  collision  with  the  Amer- 
ican steamer  Edward  Luckenbach. 
On  examination,  the  hole  in  her  side 
proved  to  be  250  feet  long.  By  a  very 
clever  bit  of  salvage  work  she  was 
raised  and  floated  to  Portland  and 
dry  dock.  After  considerable  bicker- 
ing over  claims  and  counter  claims 
she  was  libeled  and  sold  at  auction 
by  the  U.  S.  marshal  to  Pacific  Amer- 
ican Fisheries  for  $55,000,  which,  so 
far  as  liens  on  the  ship  were  con- 
cerned, had  to  cover  claims  aggre- 
gating over  $250,000.  Bids  for  her  re- 
pairs taken  previous  to  her  sale  had 
shown  Albina  Engine  and  Machine 
Works,  Portland,  tg  be  the  low  bid- 
der at  $328,157  cost  and  110  days' 
time. 

The  Pacific  American  Fisheries 
have  given  the  contract  for  repairs 
to  the  Portland  firm.  Undoubtedly 
she  will  be  changed  to  American 
registry. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  illustra- 
tion on  the  facing  page,  this  job  is  a 
major  piece  of  repair  work.  All 
frames,  bulkheads,  and  shell  plating 
for  over  half  of  the  length  of  the 
Feltre  will  have  to  be  either  replaced 
by  new  material  or  faired  up,  re- 
riveted  or  welded  and  refinished.  All 
machinery  will  have  to  be  overhauled 
and  put  in  good  condition,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  this  work  will  have  to 
be  done  while  the  ship  is  in  drydock. 
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fwo  More  Tankers  tor 

Pan-Petroleum 

'  As  we  K<>  tu  press  comes  word  from 
'ie    Pan-American     Petroleum     and 
Iransport    Company    of    New    York 
lat  they  have  placed  an  order  with 
'ie  Federal   Shipbuilding    and    Dry 
,„  k  Company  of  Kearney,  New  Jer- 
.r  two  bulk  oil  tankers   to  be 
...:  along  the  same  general  lines  as 
le  four  tankers  now  building  at  that 
!lant  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
if  New    Jersey.     This    would    make 
liese  tankers  of  the  same  Isherwood 
I  reform    design    as    the    Esso   Bay- 
ine,  launched  by  Federal  on  July  24. 
This  ship   is  of  12.800  tons  dead- 
■  -hf  capacity,  has  a  length  of  445 
1   beam  of  66  feet  6  inches,  a 
J  draft  of  28  feet,  and  is  in  gen- 
he  same  type  and  size  of  hull 
R.  P.  Resor  and  the  T.  C.  Mc- 
which    were    completely    de- 
nned in  Pacific  Marine  Review  for 
linuary,  1936. 
■"'i(    addition  of  these  two  tankers 
the   Federal   yard   six   tankers 
^i.\    destroyers,    which    should 
them   quite      busy      for     some 
'onths  to  come. 


rcighter  Converted 

to  Tanker 

'  (•   Craig  Shipbuilding   Company 


(if  Long  Beach.  California,  are  bus- 
ily engaged  in  ct)nverting  a  freighter 
to  a  tanker.  The  vessel  undergoing 
this  transformation  is  the  motorship 
Mazatlan.  Built  by  the  Long  Beach 
Shipbuilding  Company  in  1920  as  a 
.steel  hull  shallow  draft  cargo  carrier 
for  the  California  and  Mexico  S.  S. 
Company  Inc.,  this  vessel  is  164.3 
feet  long,  34.1  feet  beam,  and  17.8 
feet  deep.  She  was  fitted  with  twin 
screws,  each  sciew  being  driven  by 
a  350  brake  horsepower  diesel  en- 
gine. She  should  make  an  ideal  tank- 
er for  short  coastwise  luns  and  har- 
bor work. 

Campbell  Gets 

Tuna  Boat  Contract 

The  Campbell  Machine  Company 
of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  was  recently 
awarded  by  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food 
Company  of  Terminal  Lsland.  Calif., 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 

139  foot  tuna  fishing  boat.  This  ves- 
sel will  be  equipped  with  a  six  cylin- 
der, 600  horsepower  Union  diesel  en- 
gine   for    propulsion,    and    with    two 

140  horsepower  Union  diesels,  each 
diiving  a  100  K.W.  General  Electric 
generator,  to  furnish  power  for  aux- 
iliary machinery  and  lighting.  Two 
12  inch  pumps  will  be  installed  for 
circulating  water  through  her  live 
bait  tanks.  Large  refrigerating  ca- 
pacity will  be  provided  to  take  care 


of  her  fish  catch  on  the  way   home 
from  distant  barik.s. 


New  York  to  Build 

^1,000,000  Fireboat 

Bids  were  received  by  the  City  of 
New  York  on  July  28  for  the  con- 
.-truction  of  a  super  fireboat.  Spec- 
ifications call  for  an  all  steel 
hull  built  to  the  highest  classifica- 
tion of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping. She  will  be  134  feet  long,  32 
feet  molded  beam,  13  feet  3  inches 
molded  depth,  and  9  feet  loaded 
(Ir.ift.  She  will  be  pr<jpelled  by  diesel 
eh'ctric  drive  on  two  screws,  with  a 
t<jtal  developed  propulsion  horse- 
power of  2,000  at  425  r.p.m.,  and  a 
sp.^ed  of  16':;  knots  on  loaded  draft. 
She  was  designed  by  Gibbs  and  Cox 
In:.,  New  York  naval  architect-s. 

Included  in  the  equipment  is  a  two 
way  radio  and  a  special  loud  speaker 
system,  so  that  orders  from  the 
bridge  may  be  plainly  heard  in  any 
part  of  the  ship.  Her  collapsible 
water  tower  will  have  a  maximum 
height  of  45  feet  above  the  waterline. 
Her  crew  will  work  and  live  in  air 
conditioned  quarters.  Her  interior 
will  be  protected  against  fire  by  a 
C.O.^  system.  She  will  carry  concrete 
smashing  equipment  to  break 
through  concrete  floors  on  docks. 
Her  bow  plating  will  be  strongly 
reinforced  to  enable  her  to  break 
through  ice  floes  on  the  river. 

Eight  water  "guns"  are  to  be  car- 
ried on  pedestals  on  the  deck.  The 
bow  water  "gun"  is  designed  for  a 
6,000  gallon  per  minute  capacity, 
and  will  be  the  most  powerful  afloat. 
(Page  48  Please) 


937  Metal  Congress 


tirejting  view  of  motorship  Feltrc  in  dock  at  Portland,  showing  tremendous  hole  in  her  hulL 


The  1937  Metal  Congress  and  Ex- 
position will  be  held  from  October 
18-22,  inclusive,  in  Atlantic  City  Au- 
ditorium, according  to  announce- 
ment made  by  W.  H.  Eisenman,  man- 
aging director  of  this  annual  Metal 
Show  and  national  secretarj-  of  the 
American  Society  for  Metals,  after 
a  meeting  of  the  Society's  board  of 
trustees  in  this  city. 

This    important    metal    event    has 
been  staged  and  sp»)nsored  for  eight- 
een successive  years  by  the  Ameri 
can  Society  for  Metals.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most   popular  indus 
trial  expositions  in  the  country. 


I  G  U  S  T  .     19  3  7 
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Building  in 
American  Yards 

Pacific  Coast 

UBTHLKHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
OOllI'ORATION,  LTD. 

(Union  Plant) 

S*n  Francisco 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  5355 — 
.McCall  (DD400).  Completion  date 
March  1,  19  38.  Hull  5356 — Maury 
(DD401);  completion  date  June  1, 
1938.  Two  1500-ton  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy;  length,  341'  3%";  beam, 
35'  6%";  depth,  19'  8".  Cost  $3,675,- 
000. 

Hull  5359,  Pacific;  seagoing  hopper 
dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers;  launched 
July  2«,   1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  REPAIRS: 
'IHifi.  W.  B.  Storey,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, .\dniii-al  Watson,  Manini,  W.  S. 
.Miller,  .Mariposa,  \V.  S.  Kheeni,  Frank 
(i.  Drum,  .Makavveli,  Hollywood. 


HOXOLULU  IKON  WOKKS 
Honolulu.  T.  H. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Steel  Trader,  .M.S.  Hawaiian 
Standard,  M.S.  Ward,  President  Harri- 
son. 


LAKE   WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 

Houghton,  Wash. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  120'  steel 
tuna  ves.sel;  600  H.P.  Enterprise  diesel 
engine;  delivery  date  September  15, 
1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Yacht  Aiiuillo,  Barge  V.  O.  Co. 
1920,  Seattle,  U.  S.  Boxer. 


FELLOWS  AND  STEWART,  INC. 

Wilmington,  Cmllt. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Yachts  Retreat,  \'ellron,  <Jita- 
na,  and  .\uova  Del  .Mar;  Cannery  ves- 
sel North  Cape;  02  smaller  yachts  and 
motorhoats. 


UE.NERAL  ENGINEERING  AND 

DRYDOCK  CO. 

Fool  of  Mfth  Avenue 

Oakland,  Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Kevvanee,  Admiral  Halstead, 
Lnmberman,  )W.  U.  Chamberlin,  .fr.. 
Derrick  iJarfte  -No.  :i4,  Elna,  Horace 
Luckenbach,  (ias  S.  Contra  Costa,  Tufj 
.Arabs,  Barge  .No.  4,  Siskiyou,  Solano, 
Korn,  .■\merican  Fisher,  Malama,  .Noyo, 
.StanwiXMl,  iiarge  1923,  Barge  No.  9, 
Lake  Mirat'lores. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: F/B  Chicken  of  the  .Sea,  Edwin 
B.  De<JoIia,  Cahrillo,  F/B  Minato  Maru, 
Homer,  Tug  D.  M.  Renton,  Tug  D.  P. 
Fleming,  I>aunch  Betty  O,  Tug  Llsto, 
Tug  \ivo.  La  Placentia,  L.  A.  Fireboat 
X<>.  2,  .M.\'.  .Minowo  .Maru,  .M.V.  Velma, 
La  Purisima,  Eagle,  Eureka. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Berth  264 — ^Fish  Harbor 

Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Pour  80'  U. 
S.  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats;  1,600  H.P. 
each;  Liberty- Vimalert  conversions; 
speed  30  m.p.h.  Keels  laid  September, 
1936;  estimated  launching  dates  August 
10,  September  1,  September  15,  and 
October  1,  19  37;  expected  completion 
dates  September  to  October,   19  37, 

Two  78'.\20'.\9'6"  Lamjiaro  fishing 
boats;  one  for  S.  Russo  and  partners, 
powered  with  2  40  H.P.  6  cylinder  Fair- 
banks diesel;  second  for  Claro  Sima  and 
partners,  powered  with  210  H.P.  6 
cylinder  Western  diesel.  Delivery  date 
October,  1937. 


.MAKE   ISLAND   NAVY  YAIID 

.Mare  Island,   Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Henley.  De- 
stroyer (DD391);  standard  displace- 
ment 1500  tons;  keel  laid  October  28, 
1935;  launching  date  January  12,  1937; 
estimated  delivery  October,   1937. 

Pompano,  Submarine  (SS181);  keel 
laid  January  14,  1936;  launching  date, 
March  11,  1937;  estimated  delivery, 
October,  1937. 

Sturgeon,  Submarine  (SS187);  keel 
laid  October  27,  1936;  estimated  deliv- 
ery September,  1938, 

Swordfish,  Submarine  (SS193);  de- 
livery date,  August  1,  1939. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: .Aylwin,  Dale,  Farragiit,  .Mac- 
Donough,  Monaghan,  Detroit,  H<mston, 
.-Xlgorma,  Pinola,  X'ireo,  Bridge,  (Jan- 
net,   Dobbin,  Wright. 


THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,   Calif. 

DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE       RE- 
PAIRS:   Balboa,    Columbian,   TransiM>rt 


Meigs,  H.  T.  HariK-r,  .Adellen,  Daveii 
lM)rt,  .Arizonan,  Redwood,  San  Bernai 
(lino.  Transport  itepublic.  Golden  Coast 
Dakotan,  Coloradan,  Esther  .lohnsoii 
Pres.  .Adams,  West  Xilus,  Ohioan,  Cm 
ter  401,  (lolden  Cross,  Benlah,  Dintlc 
dyk,  Carriso,  Pres.  Harrison,  Bailhache 


PRINCE   RUPERT  DRYDOCK 

AND  SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,   B.C. 

DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE 

PAIRS:  16  fishing  boats;  10  scows;  4: 
ship  repair  jobs  not  requiring  docking; 
50  commercial  jobs. 


THE  PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 
Bremerton.  Waahlngton 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  U.S.S.  Pat- 
terson (Destroyer  No.  392);  standard 
displacement,  1500  tons;  keel  laid  July 

22,  1935;  launched  May  6,  1937;  esti- 
mated completion  date,  November  1 
1937. 

U.S.S.  Jarvis  (Destroyer  No.  393); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  August  21,  19  35;  launched  May  6, 
1937;  estimated  completion  date  De- 
cember 1,  19  37. 

U.S.S.  Wilson  (Destroyer  No.  408); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid   March  22,   1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Arizona,  Penns.vlvania,  Sara- 
toga,  New  Orleans. 


STEPHENS  BROS.  BOATYARD 

Stockton,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Stephens  36,  36'  x  9'  10"  x  2'  4 
powered  by  Twin  Gray  "Six-71's. 
Launched   March  22,  19  37. 

Alicita,  36'  x  9'  10"  x  2'  4";  pow- 
ered by  Twin  Gray  "Six-71's."  Launch- 
ed April  4,  1937.  Owner,  J.  V.  Carson, 
Hollywood. 

Dalida  II,  36'  x  9'  10"  x  2'  4";  pow- 
ered by  Twin  Gray  "Si.\-71's."  Launched 
April  11,  1937.  Owner,  D.  A.  Lord, 
San   Francisco. 

Irma  Lou  II,  ?6'  x  9'  10"  x  2'  4'; 
powered  by  Twin  Gray  "Six-71's." 
Launched  May  26,  1937.  Owner,  Louis 
C.   Boone,  San  Francisco. 

One  29'  sport  fishing  cruiser  (spec- 
ial) for  J.  C.  Axelson,  Los  Angeles; 
powered  by  twin  Lycomings  "Six-85." 
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Miif  Mamliinl  .slork  'M'a. 

six   siHixlanl   stock  .'{(I'm. 

liiitli  K,  2!t'  2"  X  !»'  X  2'  i";  powered 
liy  (iray  "Slx-51."  Owner,  Rimer  (Juiu- 
p«?rt.  Stockton.  Launched  April  17. 
1937. 


TODD  SKA'ITLK  DKV   WM  KS.   IXC. 

Harbor  Island 

Seattle,  Wash. 

DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE       RE- 

I'AIKS:    rn-sldent    .l<-ft'erson,    KiIkiu-    K. 

liUrkenbHch,    Ihirotliy    .\le\iiii<lei',    roint 

\|n<-eiite,   .North   Hnteii. 


WKSTKHX  HOAT  IlllMtlNG  CO..  IXC. 

2.VI.'^  Ka.st   mil  Str«>et 

Tai'Oiiia,    Wash. 

.\K\V  CONSTKIC^TION:  Hull  X«.. 
127.  Yankee  ('lip|>er;  purse  seiner,  82' 
X  20';  200  H.r.  Atlas  ensine;  keel  laid 
May  2«.  1937;  launrhed  .Inly  22,  IU:{7. 
Owners.  Ed.  &  J.  Kaseroff  and  K.  .Man- 
aka.  of  Sail   Pedro.  Calif. 

Hull  Xo.  I2M,  Santa  1..iieia,  purse 
•eine  fishlnK  l>«>at ;  78'  x  20';  powered 
by  200  H.I'.  Atlas  ensine.  Keel  laid 
July  15.  1937;  delivery  date  September, 
1937.   Owner.    Frank   Cardinale. 

Hull  Xo.  121).  purse  seine  lishioK 
Nml:  78'  X  20';  powered  by  200  H.I*. 
Atlas  engine.  Keel  laid  July  19;  deliv- 
ery dale.  October.  1937.  Owner.  Roy 
Huglv.  Seattle. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROITINE  RE- 
PAIRS': KisbinK  boat  \Vesterii  Travel- 
er; ("llp|H'r  Waiiilerer.  THeoniii  & 
llerre;  yarht  Carnielita;  tun  ISetly 
Karls. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

A.MKKICAX  HUID<1E  CO.MPANY 
Pltl.sburRh,  Pennsylvania 

NEW    CONSTRICTION: 

One  oil  barge,  145'  x  26'  x  T  i"  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio;  t-onipletion 
(late  Auuust    1.    I»:t7. 

One  rioalhiK  lender.  200'  .\  7'  x  :i'^', 
for  National  Tube  Co.;  eonipU'tioii 
dale  AuKtist    1,   n>:t7. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: 9  barges  175'x2fi'xl  1';  new 
■ides  and  knuckles. 


THE   AMERICAN  SHIP   BUILDING 

COMPANY 

Clevebuid.  Ohio 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  bulk 
I«ke  freighters  610'  x  60'  x  32'  6"; 
'<  2.000  I.H.P.  geared  turbine,  water  tube 
i  boilers,  400  lbs.  pressure,  electric  aux- 
iliaries; for  I'ltt.sburgh  Steamship  Com- 
pany. Keels  laid  June  21.  1937;  and 
July  «.  1937;  launching  date  October, 
1937;   delivery  date  April   15.   1938. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
lUth.  Maine 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hulls  Nos. 
161.  162.  and  163;  DD394  Sampson. 
DDS9S  Davis  and  DD3Q6  Jouett;  Threa 
1850-ton  destroyers  for  U.S.  Navy;  date 
of  contract  Sept.  19,  1935.  Estimated 
delivery  Dec.  1937.  Mar.  1938.  and 
June  1938,  respectively,  DDSQe,  keel 
laid.  Mar.  26,  1936.  DD395.  keel  laid 
July   28,    1936.   DD304,    keel   laid   April 


8.  1936. 

HulU  N<m.  17U-171,  DD409.  Hlma. 
and  I>I>4I0,  llughnfi,  two  ISOW-ton  de^ 
htroyer»  for  U.  S.  Navy;  contract  date 
October  12.  1936;  delivery  date  April. 
1939,  and  June.    1939.   respectively. 

Mull  No.  17.\  Jeanne  IV.^rr,  single 
screw,  diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Uob- 
ton.  .Mas.i..  owners;  estimated  delivery, 
September   1.    19;t7. 

Hull  Xo.  17«,  Vilianova,  single  screw, 
diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Iloston. 
Mass.  owners;  estimated  delivery,  Sep- 
1  ember    1,').    l!i:!7. 

BBTHIiBHBM  SHIFBUILDINU 

CORPORATION 

Fore  River  Plant, 

Qolncy,   Maaa. 

NEW  CONSTUrCTION: 

DD-S82.  Craven,  1A4N)  Ton  Destroyer. 

Keel  laid  June  3,  1935;  launched  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1937;  t>sliinaled  delivery, 
AuKUst,   1»;»7. 

<'\'7,  Wasp,  .\lrplaiie  Carrier  for  I'.S. 
Covernmenl;  ke.l  laid  April  1,  1936; 
estimated  delivery,  September.   KKIS. 

Hull  14«8,  U.  8.  Army  Hopper 
Dredge  Goethals;  5000  cubic  yards  ca- 
pacity; keel  laid  October  .'..  l!t:!ti;  esti- 
mated launching:  date  .Xugust,  IU:t7; 
estimated    delivery,    February,    1938. 

.Anna|N>lis,  West  Point,  Yale;  three 
diesel  drive  trawlers  for  General  .Sea 
F-oods.  Estimated  delivery  October, 
1937. 

Three  pH-ssenger  and  freight  steamers 
for  Panama  Railroad  S.S.  Co.;  486  feet 
X  64  feet  X  38  feet  6  Inches;  16>/i  knot 
speed. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORAnON 

Sparrows  Point  Plant 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  oil 
tankers — steam — 425'x64'x34'  for  Gulf 
Oil   Corp.;    total  tonnage  7070  each. 

Four  i:{,<K)4>  deadweight  ton  steam 
turbine  driven  tankers  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.;  length  442'.  beam  64'. 
depth  34'  10",  gross  tonnage  7,600, 
speed   12  knots. 

One  tanker  for  Texas  Co.;  about 
13.000  deadweight  tons;  steam  turbine. 

One  barge  for  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 
Co..  Inc.;  260  feet  long;  non-propelled. 
P^stimaled  delivery  date  October.   1937. 


One  large  linrlxir  lug  for  F.  .S.  Navy; 
delivery  date   19:i8. 


HOSTOX    XAVY   YAIfD 
Ronton,   Maaa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD380.  Mugford,  and  DD390,  Ralph 
Talbot,  two  light  destroyers;  LBP  334'; 
beam  35'6";  depth  19'8";  Iceels  laid 
October  28,  1935;  launched  October  31, 
1936;  estimated  delivery,  October,  1937. 
and    November,    1937,    respectively. 

DD402,  Mayrant.  and  DD40S,  'Trippe, 
two  light  destroyers  for  United  States 
Navy;  LPB  334';  beam  35'6";  depth 
lit'  S":  keels  laid  April  15.  1937; 
launching  date  February  1.  1938;  esti- 
mated  delivery   Indefinite. 

Order  placed  for  DD4IfS,  O'Brien, 
and  DD4l(i,  Walke.  two  destroyers;  de- 
livery dates.  August.  1939,  and  Octo- 
ber,  19  39,   respectively. 


lli«N)KI.Y\   XAVY  YAltD 

Itr<Miklyn,    N.V. 
NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

CL  40,  Brooklyn,  light  cruiser.  LB 
P.  600';  beam  618";  standard  displace- 
ment, 10.000;  geared  turbine  engine*; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid.  March 
12.  1935;  launched  November  3»»,  1936; 
estimated   delivery,   November   1,    19?7. 

CL  48.  Honolulu,  light  crulaer:  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8  ";  standard  displace- 
ment 10.000;  geared  turbine  engine*; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid  ^ptem- 
ber  10,  i:i:'.'i;  launching  dale  August 
l«,  I1KI7:  esilmaled  dfllvery.  .May  1, 
l!i:!S. 

CL  50.  Helen*,  light  cruiser;  L.B. P. 
600';  beam  61'7%";  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laying,  De- 
cember 9,  1936;  launching  Indefinite; 
contract  delivery,  May  16,  1939. 

IRA  S.  RUSHEY  A  SONS,  INC. 
Foot  of  Court  Street 
Brooklyn,   New  York 
NEW  CON.STRUCTION:   Two  76'  all- 
welded    diesel    touboats    of    550    H.    P 
each,  for  private  parlies.  D<*llvery  dates 
.August  I,   I»:t7  and  September  1.  1937. 

CHAHLESTOX.  S.  C.,  XAVY  YARD 

Charleiiton.  S.C. 
NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 
Order    placed    for    one    harlxir    tug; 

LOA  124'  9",  length  between  perpen- 
diculars 117',  breadth,  molded.  28'. 
depth,  molded,  16'. 

CHARLESTON   SHIPBUILDING  A 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
ChM-le*ton.  S.C. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  trawl- 
ers for  the  Portland  Trawling  Company; 
146'6'x25'xl4'2". 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Minerva.  Laiincli  Eva  May.  Tug 
Cecilia.  Yachts  Polaris  ami  Ospr«-.\. 
Light liolioe  Tender  (  y  pr«'ss.  Tug  Itar- 
reiiloi'k.  I.Hiiiirb  Louise.  Yacht  |{<imil- 
tek,  i''i>liing  Koats  r'rnncis  (i.  and  'I'ar- 
lar.  Tug  .liiiio.  FloridlHii,  I-'IsIiIiik  Itoat 
Jm-kie,   Ihirge  .Xrrow. 


COX.SOLIDATED   SHIPBUILDI.NG 

CORP. 

>lorrls   Heights,    Xew   York   City 

Thn-e  :W  play  Ixtals  for  stock. 

Om>  42'  play  boat  for  stock. 

One  ."><l'  cruiser.   2   Lathroi>s;    delUery 
date.   August    I,    l»:{7. 

Oim   .57'    crul.ser;    delivery    date   Sep- 
tember   \'>.    1!K!7. 

One  2(i'  rnnaboiil. 

(hie  ."HC  criils«'r.  2  >H '  S|M*<MlHa>s;  «le- 
ll\ery   ilnle  August    I.   I<>:<7. 

thie  42'  play   Ixint,  2  Chrysler  Royals; 
dell\ery  date    \ngiisl    I.    Iit:{7. 

One  HO'  dh-sel  cruls«'r;   delivery  date 
autumn,  1937. 

One    4."%'    cruiser;    estimated    delivery 
date   .September    1,    1937. 

One  :«)'  launch,  one  Kermath;   <lell\- 
ery   date  August  :tl.  1l>:t7. 


AUGUST.     1  »  :i  7 
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DEFOE  BOAT  A  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  lighthouse  tender,  Elm,  72'  4"  x 
17'  0"  X  6'  6",  for  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses.  Two  diesel  engines  300 
h.p.  total.  Estimated  keel  laying,  March 
15,  1937,  delivery  date,  September  15, 
1937. 

One  diesel  yacht,  powered  by  1,000 
h.p.  Winton  engines;  143'  long,  23' 
beam;  steel  construction.  For  Cox  and 
Stevens,  New  York,  N.Y.  Delivery  date 
November  1,  1937. 


THK   DRAVO  CONTRACTING  CO. 
KnKineerlnjt  Works  Dept.. 
IMttsbnrgh.  Pa.,  an<I  WIlnilnKton.  Del. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No.  997, 

one  diesel  sternwheel  towboat  of  91 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos  1326-1327;  two  welded 
flush  deck  cargo  box  barges  100'x26' 
x6'6";   320  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1374,  one  welded  flush  deck 
cargo  box  barge  130'  x  34'  x  10',  for 
Warner  Equipment  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.;  45  2  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1378  and  1384;  two  weld- 
ed steel  deck  barges  80'  x  30'  x  9',  for 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.;  35  4  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1385  and  1386;  two  sin- 
gle screw  diesel  towboats;  for  stock; 
320  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1413-1414;  two  welded 
steel  towboat  hulls  for  National  Ship- 
ping Company;  600  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1416  and  1419-1424,  in- 
clusive; seven  welded  type  W-3  coal 
barges  175'  x  26'  x  10'  8";  for  stock; 
3304  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1425;  one  welded  steel  fuel 
flat  110'  X  24'  X  9';  for  Union  Barge 
Line  Corp.;    200   gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1426;  one  welded  steel  fuel 
flat  80'  X  18'  X  6';  for  Union  Barge  Line 
Corp.;   65  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1427-1428,  inclusive;  two 
welded  steel  covered  lighters  110'  x  33' 
X  9'  6";  for  Reading  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;    1120  gross  tons. 

This  makes  a  total  of  21  hulls  with 
a  total  gross  tonnage  of  6836  tons. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  CORP. 
Qroton,  Goun. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  26,  Salmon,  SS182,  standard 
displacement  1450  tons;  keel  laid  April 
15,  1936;  launching  date  June  12, 
1937. 

Hull  No.  27,  Seal,  SSI  83.  standard 
displacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid  May 
25,  19  36;  launching'  date  .August  25, 
1937. 

Hull  No.  28,  Skipjack,  SS184,  stand 
ard  displacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid 
July  22,  1936;  launching  date  October 
22,  1937. 

Hull  No.  29,  Sargo  (SS188)  ;  keel 
laid  May  12,  1937. 

Hull  No.  .'JO,  Saury  (SSI89)  ;  keel 
laid  June  28,  1937. 


Hull  No.  31,  Spearfish  (SS190) ;  esti- 
mated keel  laying  date  September  9, 
1937. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING 

AND  DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Two  destroyers,  DD381  Soiners  and 
DD383  Warrington;  keels  laid  June  27, 
1935  and  October  10,  1935,  respective- 
ly; launching  dates,  March  13,  1937, 
and  May  15,  1937,  respectively. 

Three  destroyers,  DD397  Benham, 
DD398  Ellet  and  DD399  Lang,  estimat- 
ed completion,  April,  June  and  August 
1938;  keels  laid  DD397,  September  1, 
1936;  DD398,  December  3,  1936;  DD- 
399,   April    5,    1937. 

Four  12,800-ton  tankers  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey; 
Isherwood  Arcform  design  of  hull  form 
and    longitudinal    hull    framing.       Hull 

143,  Esso  Bayonne,  keel  laid  December 
16,  1936;   launched  .July  24.  1937.  Hull 

144,  keel   laid  February  8,   1937. 
Two  destroyers,  DD411  and  DD412. 


THE  INGALLS  IRON  WORKS 

COMPANY 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

One  35-ton  whirler  derrick  barge  for 

U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.;  110  X  52  X  8'.  Probable  launching 
date  September  21;  delivery  date,  ap- 
proximately Oct.    15. 

One  steel  vegetable  oil  barge  for  New 
York  Tank  Barge  Co.,  N.Y.;  650  tons 
gross;  capacity  1250  tons;  195  x  42  x 
12.  Estimated  launching  date  Septem- 
ber 1,  1937;  estimated  delivery  date 
September   25,   1937. 


LBVINGSTON   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Orange,  Texas 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  all-welded  steel   diesel   tugboat; 

74'  long,  beam  19',  depth  9';  equipped 
with  380  H.P.  Atlas  Imperial  engine; 
for  Higman  Towing  Co.,  Orange,  Texas. 
Delivery  date,  August,  1937. 


MANITOWOC  SHIP  BUILDING  CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  single 
screw,  electrically  welded,  steel  oil  tank 
steamer,  465'x55'x28',  for  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  on  Great 
Lakes;  triple  expansion  surface  con- 
densing engine  of  2,500  h.p.;  two 
Scotch  boilers;  carrying  capacity,  2,- 
700,000  gallons  of  oil.  Estimated 
laiutchin^'  <late,  August,  1937;  delivery 
date,  autumn,  1937. 


MARIETTA   MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 

Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia 

-VEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Three    all    welded    steel    oil    barges 

175'  X  35'  X  8'  6",  for  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  Jersey;  to  be  used  for  service 
on  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers;  deliv- 
ery date  -August,  1937. 


MARYLAND   DRYDOCK   CO. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
NEW   CONSTRUCTION:    One  doubl 
ended  steel  diesel  ferry  boat,  208'  x  62 
X  9',  for  the  Claiborne-Annapolis  Fer 
Company;  delivery  date  May,  19  38. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
COBPORAITON 
Camden,  N.  J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Three  light  cruisers;  Hull  No.  412 
Savaimah  (CL42),  Hull  No.  413.  Nash 
ville  (CL43),  and  Hull  No.  416  Phoenb 
(CL46)  of  10,000  tons  each  for  th. 
U.S.  Navy  Department;  keels  laid,  1935 
No.  412,  launched  May  8,  1937. 


NEWPORT    NEWS    SHIPBUILDING   H 

DRYDOCK  CO. 

90  Broad  Street,  New  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  H  300  air 
craft  carrier  CV5,  Yorktown,  for  U.  S' 
Navy;  keel  laid  May  21,  193  4;  launchec' 
April  4,  1936. 

HS60  aircraft  carrier,  CVe,  Enter 
prise,  for  U.S.  Navy.;  keel  laid  July  16 
1934;  launched  October  3,  1936. 

H361,  light  cruiser,  CL47,  Boise,  ke€ 
laid  April  1,  1935;  launched,  December 
3,  1936. 

H362,  light  cruiser  CL40,  St.  Louis;; 
keel  laid  December  10,   1936. 

Hulls  Nos.  363-364,  two  destroyers. 
Nos.  413,  Mustin,  and  414  Russell;  esti- 
mated keel  lajing,  August,  1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  365  and  366,  two  tugs  fot 
C.  &  O.  Railway;  LOA  109',  beam  28'| 
depth  14'6".    Keels  laid  May  24,  1937. 


PHILADELPHIA    NAVY   YARD 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CA45  Wichita,  LB. P.  600,  beam  CI 
i\",  depth  molded  at  side  to  main  deck 
amidships  42'0  3/8",  draft  correspond- 
ing to  normal  displacement  21'10"; 
standard  displacement  10.000;  estimat- 
ed completion  January  1,  1938. 

Order  placed  for  DD404,  1500  ton 
destroyer;   no  dates  set. 


POKTS.MOUTH,   N.  H.,   NAVY  YARD 
Portsmonili.  .V.  H. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

55185  Snapper,  submarine;  keel  laid 
July  23,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  26', 
loaded  draft  15'7";  launching  date  .Au- 
gust 24,  1937;  date  of  completion 
March   1,   1938. 

55186  Stingray,  submarine;  keel  laid 
October  1,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  26', 
loaded  draft  15'7";  date  of  completion 
June  1,  1938.  ^ 

55191,  Sculpin,  submarine;  contract 
period  started  December  1.  19  36;  L.B. 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'8". 

55192,  Squalus,  submarine;  contract 
period  started  December  1,  19  36;  L.B. 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'8". 

Two  submarines  authorized  in  1937; 
names  or  numbers  not  yet  assigned. 
(Page  64,  Please) 
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BERNARD  De  ROCHIE,  LCX)K-OUT  MAN 


Fred  Doelker 

Visits  Agencies 

I  ri-d    L.    Doelker,     Pacific     Coast 

niaiiavriT   of   Grace    Line,    sailed    re- 

I  cently  on   the  Santa   Roaa    for   New 

I  York  via  the  Spanish  Americas,  ac 

rompanied    by    Mrs.    Uoelker.    their 

.'hters,  and  their  son.     En  route 

'  .  Iker   visited    the    line's    agencies 

in  Mexico  and  Central  America.     In 

j  New    York    he    conferred    with    offi- 

I  cials  of  the  company  before  sailing' 

for  home. 


Admiral  Line 


Resignations 


Resignation  of  three  veteran  Paci- 
fic Steamship  Company  (Admiral 
Line)  executives,  Hugh  B.  Brittain, 
passenger  traffic  manager;  Charles 
E.  Perkes,  freight  traffic  manager; 
and  Charles  E.  Fllye,  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager;  was  recently  an- 
nounced. They  had  been  standing  by 
for  several  months  while  the  com- 
pany's operations  were  at  a  stand- 
still. 


Charles  Wheeler 
Addresses  T.  M's 

In  a  talk  before  the  Industrial 
Traffic  Managers  Association,  Char- 
les L.  Wheeler,  vice  president  and 
krereral  manager  of  the  McCormick 
imship  Co.,  prophesied  great 
-  for  the  U.  S.  merchant  marine 
tlunng  the  next  few  years  under  the 
inew  shipbuilding  subsidy  plan.  He 
jdeclared  that  a  slight  rise  in  the 
jstandard  of  living  would  result  in 
more  than  a  100  per  cent  increase  in 
world  trade. 


GRACE  PACinC  COAST  MANAGER  VISITS  NEVC  "i  ORK 
Fred  L.  Doelker.  Pacific  Coast  Manager  of  (he  Grace  Line, 
shown  aboard  ihe  Grace  liner  Santa  Rosa  as  he  arrived  in  New- 
York  July  tith,  accompanied  by  his  family  for  a  short  visit  in 
the  east.  Left  to  right:  Fred  L.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Doelker.  Florence 
Doelker,  Mr.  Doelker,  Fredrika  Doelker. 


Lisle  McKim  Receives 


Appointment  with  General 


Appointment  of  lAs\e  L  McKim  as 
Manager  of  Solicitation  for  the  Gen- 
eral Steamship  Corporation.  Ltd., 
was  announced  today  by  Harry  S. 
Scott.  President  of  the  firm.  Mr. 
McKim  will  succeed  C.  M.  Covell, 
who  recently  resigned  to  assume  the 
duties  of  Director  of  Transportation 
for  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition. 

Mr.  McKim,  who  is  leaving  the 
position  of  Assistant  Traffic  Mana- 
ger of  the  River  Lines  to  assume  his 
new  duties,  beginning  August  1. 
brings  to  his  new  position  a  wealth 
of  experience  as  well  as  a  broad  ac- 
quaintance with  shippers  throughout 
Northern  California,  coupled  with  a 


pliasing    personality    that    has    won 
him  hundreds  of  friends. 

He  entered  the  transportation  bus- 
iness in  1917  as  a  clerk  in  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  where  he  serv- 
ed until  1922,  when  he  turned  to  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  for  ex- 
perience in  the  offshore  business. 
Between  1924  and  19.32  he  was  back 
again  in  railroading,  serving  as  Gen- 
eral Agent  in  Sacramento  for  the 
Sacramento  Northern  and  Western 
Pacific.  For  the  past  five  years  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  River 
Lines,  both  in  Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco,  first  as  General  Freight 
and  Passenger  Agent  and  later  as 
Assistant  Traffic   Manager. 


AUGUST.     1  937 
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Mackay  Appointments  Transfer 

Coast  Men  to  New  York 


H.  L.  Rodman. 


T.  E.  Nivison. 


An  announcement  by  Admiral 
Luke  McNaraee,  President  of  Mack- 
ay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Company, 
states  that  T.  E.  Nivison  and  H.  L. 
Rodman,  general  managers,  have  ex- 
changed territories.  Nivison  moves 
to  San  Francisco  in  charge  of  Mack- 
ay  Radio's  operations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  Rodman  goes  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  to  head  up 
the  company's  Atlantic  Division. 
Both  have  been  principal  leaders  in 
the  expansion  and  growth  that  Mack- 
ay  Radio  has  had  in  domestic  and  in- 
ternational radio-telegraph  service, 
but  particularly  in  marine  service 
on  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf;  and  both 
learned  the  business  as  ship  opera 
tors. 

Nivison  has  been  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator all  his  life,  starting  to  telegraph 
at  the  age  of  eleven.  During  the  next 
five  years  he  continued  as  a  rail- 
road operator,  but  in  1907,  in  the  very 
earliest  radio  days,  turned  his  skill- 
ed operating  hand  to  radio  on  Great 
Lakes  vessels  and  stations.  In  1909 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  opening 
a  station  at  Toledo  for  DeForest  Ra- 
dio. The  following  year  he  was  ra- 
dio operator  on  a  transpacific  rout- 
ing, and  then  shifted  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  working  for  Marconi  Wireless 
on  Cape  Cod.  At  this  post  he  had 
the  tragic  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  operators  to  communicate  with 
the  sinking  Titanic,  and  of  handling 
distress  traffic  with  the  rescue  ships 
Carpathia  and  California. 

One  year  after  operations  were  be- 
gun by  Federal  Telegraph,  ancestor 
company  of  Mackay  Radio  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  Nivison  joined  as  opera- 
tor at  Portland,  Oregon.  Then  he 
shifted  to  commercial  work  at  which 
he  was  at  once  successful.  He  went 
to  Honolulu  in  1914  as  commercial 
agent  and  temporary  manager  of 
Mackay  Radio's  station  there.  He 
became  manager  at  Portland  and 
then  manager  at  Los  Angeles.  In 
1924  he  was  made  sales  manager  and 
marine  superintendent,  the  phase 
of  the  business  for  which  his  experi- 
ence had  prepared  him  exceptionally 


W.  V.  Russ. 


S.  W.  Fenton 


well.  He  was  transferred  to  New 
York  in  1926  in  charge  of  marine  op- 
erations on  the  Atlantic,  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf.  He  was  made 
general  superintendent  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Division  in  1929  and  has  led 
Mackay  Radio  into  its  present  po.*;! 
tion  in  the  East. 

Rodman  has  been  equally  success 
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ul  for  Mackay  Radio  on  the  Pacific 

'oast.         He    started    in    1904    as    a 

•ostal     Tt'k'Kiaph        messenger      at 

'!in)fhamton,  N.  Y.,  and  was  one  of 

irly  radio  "bugs." He  soon  found 

as  ship  operator  and  spent  two 

at  sea,  then  joined  the  Navy, 

jileted   the    course    in    electricity 

liiid  wireless  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Elec- 

rical  School  at  Brooklyn,  and  served 

!in   destroyers    touching    most    parts 

',f  the   world.      In    1911,   soon    after 

Federal     Telegraph       Company 

(I  operations,   Rodman   entered 

I  vice  and  remained  as  an  opera- 

iiid  in  charge  of  various  stations 

rom  Kansas  City  to  Honolulu  until 

he  World  War  and  his  return  to  ser- 

ice  in  the  Navy.     In  charge  of  the 

pecial  radio  exjiedition  that  took  ov 

r.  completed  and  operated  the  radio 

tation  at  Russian  Island,  Vladivos- 

ok.  Ensign  Rodman  was  commended 

or  the  manner  in  which  this  assign- 

nent  was  carried  through.  He  is  now 

■■tenant   in    the     Naval      Reserve, 

lal  Communication  Branch. 

,   After  the  war  he  returned  to  Fed- 
ral  Telegraph  and  entered  the  com- 
lal    end   of   the     bu.<iness,      for 
h    a    thorough    operating    back- 
nd  and  a  compelling  personality 
1  him  particularly  well.     He  be- 
■    marine  superintendent,  assist- 
to  the  general  manager,  the  late 
Fuel;  and  finally  general  super- 
iiiient  of  Mackay  Radio's  Pacific 
^lon,    from    which    he    moves    to 
York  as  general  manager  of  the 
iiitic  Division. 

^\ .  V.  Russ,  Pacific  Coast  marine 
rintendent  for  Mackay  Radio  & 
K'raph  Company  for  the  past  two 
■  ne-half  years,  has  been  promot- 
>  the  position  of  marine  superin- 
irnt  of  Atlantic  Division  with 
li|uarters  in  New  York. 

IS  with  interest  that  we  review 

'   history.     He   left   the   post  of 

>tant   U.   S.    Radio    Inspector    at 

tie  to  join  the  Federal  Telegraph 

pany  in   1926.     He  devoted  con- 

lable   time    in    broadcast   receiv- 

((uipment  in  the  capacity  of  fac 

representative.      He    was    with 

Kolster   Radio   Corporation    and 

service    with    the   Westinghousc 

trie  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

I  to  service  in  the  Department  of 

•nmerce   radio   inspection   division 

|tU88  was  with  the  radio  department 

f  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 


The  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Califor- 
nia I  a  u  n  c  h  f  4  the 
Despatch  No.  7  at  the 
Fulton  yard.  Antioch. 
Little  Miss  Lya  Noel 
Runisey  was  sponsor. 
In  the  launching  party 
were  Captain  John 
Rumsey  and  hi>  fam 
ily  (shown  in  illustra 
tion),  Joseph  McEach 
ern,  Charles  Robert 
son,    and    other    S.    O 

officials. 
The    towboal     will     be 
used  in  river  and  har- 
bor  barge    towing 
service. 


and  had  previously  served  as  radio 
operator  at  sea. 

S.  W.  Fenton,  who  has  served  in 
both  the  operations  and  commercial 
departments  of  Mackay  Radio's  Ma- 
rine Department,  Atlantic  Division, 
New  York,  since  joining  the  organi- 
zation in  1930,  succeeds  Russ  in  San 
Francisco  as  marine  superintendent. 
Pacific  Division. 

Fenton  has  been  connected  with 
marine  radio  communications  for  the 
past  16  years.  He  served  as  chief 
radio  officer  on  the  maiden  voyage 
of  the  United  States  Lines'  Manhat- 
tan, then  was  assigned  to  shore  duty 
at  Mackay  Radio's  New  York  head 
quarters. 


now  with  the  firm  of  United  Engin- 
eering Co.,  Ltd.,  engineers  and  ma- 
chinists, and  T.  J.  Moynihan  Co., 
Ltd.,  boiler  makers,  headtiuarters, 
San  Francisco.  O'Donnell  is  assist- 
ant to  R.  E.  Christy,  who  is  manager 
and  secretarj-treasurer.  H.  P.  Gray 
is  president  of  both  United  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Ltd.,  and  T.  J.  Moynihan  Co., 
Ltd.  Barney  O'Donnell  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  San  Francisco  ship  repair 
field  for  the  past  ten  years. 


O'Donnell  With  LInited 
Engineering  Co.,  Ltd. 

Harney  O'Donnell.  one  of  the  best 
known  marine  engineering  and  ship 
repair  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is 


Ed.  Forrest  Injured 

We  are  mighty  sorry  Ed.  Forrest, 
marine  representative  of  The  Paraf- 
fine  Companies,  Inc.,  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  breaking  a  leg  recently.  The 
accident  occurred  in  Oakland  and 
Fa\  was  rushed  to  the  Samuel  Merritt 
Hospital  where  he  is  now  recovering 
and  in  much  better  shape.  Can't  keep 
a  good  man  down,  so  Ed's  friends 
will  see  him  up  and  at  'em  again  be- 
fore long. 


\  I   GUST.     1  9:i7 
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Captain  H.  D.  Clarke 
Retires  after  3  8  Years  Service 

In  ships  and  ports  around  the  world 
friends  of  Captain  Harry  David 
Clarke  will  be  interested  to  learn 
of  his  recent  retirement  following  38 
years  of  service.  Captain  Clarke  was 
Port  Captain  and  Manager  of  the 
Marine  Department  at  San  Francisco 
for  General  Petroleum  Corporation 
of  California,  a  subsidiary  of  Soco- 
ny-Vacuum  Corporation. 

Born  in  London  in  1880  Captain 
Clarke  started  apprenticeship  in  the 
full  rigged  ship  Ardnamurchan,  this 
vessel  a  frequent  caller  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  was  owned  by  Hugh  Ho- 
gai'th  &  Son.  In  1899  young  Clarke 
joined  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  York,  sei^ving  as  second  mate 
and  chief  officer  in  the  four  masted 
barks  Eclipse  and  Arrow  in  the  At- 
lantic, Pacific  and  East  Indies  trade. 

Next  we  find  him  in  the  steamers 
Lackawanna,  Chesapeake,  Delaware 
and  Narraganset.  At  the  age  of  25  he 
became  master  of  the  steamer  Tana- 
wanda.  From  1906  to  1913  Captain 
Clarke  was  in  Pacific  service  be- 
tween California  and  Oriental  ports. 
Cargo  vessels  were  scarce.  It  was 
necessary  for  tank  ships  to  go  out 
with  oil;  clean  the  entire  ship,  and 
come  home  with  general  cargo. 

During  the  World  War  Captain 
Clarke  commanded  oil  transports 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
Navy.  Later  we  find  our  friend  com- 
manding various  Socony  vessels 
again.  In  1924  he  came  ashore  as 
Port  Captain  at  San  Pedro,  Califor- 
nia. In  1926  when  General  Petroleum 
was  merged  with  Standard  Oil  of 
New  York  Captain  Clarke  was  trans- 
ferred to  San  Francisco  as  Port  Cap- 
tain and  Manager  of  the  G-P  Marine 
Department.  From  this  post  he  re- 
tired to  a  deserved  rest. 


Captain  E.  M.  Olson,  of  the  Matson 
Line's  Golden  Bear,  with  his  officers 
and  crew,  was  the  honor  guest  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  the  San  Francisco 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Club 
the  latter  part  of  July. 


Capt.  H.  D.  Clarke. 

tal  indemnity  companies,  has  return- 
ed to  the  companies'  head  office  in 
San  Francisco  from  a  week's  busi- 
ness trip  in  Southern  California. 


Back  piloting  a  passenger  ship 
acros.s  the  Atlantic,  Captain  Harry 
Manning  of  the  United  States  Lines, 
who  piloted  Amelia  Earhart  to  Hono- 
lulu on  her  first  round  the  world  at- 
tempt, is  commanding  the  U.  S.  Lin- 
er American  Merchant  to  the  Brit- 
ish Isles. 


David  P.  Henderson,  former  assist- 
ant to  Captain  Kirkwood  H.  Donavin 

during  the  latter's  post  of  operating 
manager  for  the  Panama  Pacific 
Line,  pas.sed  away  at  the  Mare  Island 
Hospital  on  July  21.  He  was  buried 
in  the  National  Cemetery  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. He  was  an  ex-army  man  and 
was  very  well  liked  by  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 


L.  M.  Caldwell,  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident Fireman's  Fund  and  Occiden- 


When  the  American  Legion  party 
visits  Europe  in  September,  the  offi- 
cial escort  will  be  James  Anderson, 
assistant  controller  of  the  United 
States  Lines,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York.  Congratulations  are  be- 
ing sent  by  Western  legionnaires  on 
his  appointment.  The  parti  will  sail 
from  New  York  on  the  Washington, 
flagship  of  the  pilgrimage.  Ander- 
son, an  important  member  of  the 
Roosevelt-U.  S.  Lines  Post  945  of  the 
American  Legion,  served  at  sea  dur- 
ing the  World  War. 


Propeller  Club  of 
California  News 
of  the  Monil 

The  vacation  period  will  soon 
over  and  Propellers  can  anticip 
some  happy  reunions  with  tl 
"shipmates"  aboard  the  good  - 
when  we  shove  off  on  the  fall  \ 
age. 

The  Board  of  Governors  will  s 
determine  the  sailing  date  and 
nouncements  will  go  out  to  the  cr^ 
list  ahead  of  the  first  big  event. 

Speaking  of  vacations  .  .  .  somt 
our  good  friends  are  already  h 
with  wild  tales,  snapshots  and  s 
burn.  Harold  Weule  and  How 
Dunbar  got  all  the  way  over  to 
ami,  Florida.  They  stalked  tarpon 
the  coast  and  'gators  in  the  gla( 
returning  to  their  California  hor 
by  plane  and  reporting  a  most 
joyable  voyage. 

Stanley   Allen,   our   secretary, 
ports    the    continuance    of    meml 
ship   committee   activity  despite 
summer   "holiday."    New    names 
the  roster  are: 

Captain  J.  S.  Smith,  S.S.  Genera 

Pershing 
Captain  G.  E.  Lindley,  S.S.  J.  A 

Moffett 
Captain  Ralph  Stall,  S.S.  W.  S. 
Rheem. 

Welcome  aboard,  skippers ! 

Again  we  remind  our  golfing  rm  - 
bers  of  the  fall  tournament.  Dett^ 
of  time  and  place  will  be  annoui: 
real  soon  now. 


4 


Captain  Girvin  B.  Wait,  for 

assistant  manager  for  Alexander; 
Baldwin,  Ltd.,  at  Seattle,  Northw 
agent  for  Matson  Navigation  C( 
pany,  has  been  appointed  manager 
Kauai  Terminals,  Inc.,  at  Port  All 
T.  iH.  He  is  president  of  the  Propel 
Club,  port  of  Seattle;  was  chairm: 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Week  and  ?- 
tional  Maritime  Day  committee 
1936;  and  was  chairman  of  the  1 
Steamship  Dinner  committee.  C. 
tain  Wait  has  long  been  a  leader 
port  affairs.  He  succeeds  Capt. 
Lewis  J.  Hall,  retired. 
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The  Wireless  Era 

Thirty  Years  of  Derelopment  in  the  Ether  Lanes  Over  the  Seven  Seas 

The  other  day  that  dapper  old  sea  do^  and  former  editor  of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  Captain  Emil 
Francke,  dropped  into  our  office  for  a  chat.  Said  he,  "1  hope  that  so  influential  a  journal  as  Pacific 
Marine  Review  is  surely  goin^  to  publish  an  editorial  tribute  to  my  dear  friend  Signor  Marconi." 

We  assured  the  captain  that  we  had  that  idea  in  mind. 

"In  that  event,"  said  he,  "may  I  supply  some  personal  reminiscences  of  contacts  with  that  great 
genius  and  of  the  early  days  of  wireless?" 

We  expressed  our  welcome  to  this  suggestion,  and  settled  down  to  listen  attentively  to  an  inter- 
esting yarn. 

Just  after  the  Spanish  War,  1899-1900,  Emil  Francke  was  first  mate  of  the  crack  American  trans- 
atlantic liner  St.  Paul,  then  making  regular  six-day  crossings  between  New  York  and  Southampton. 
One  sailing  day  in  New  York  there  came  aboard  a  slight,  dark,  soft-spoken  young  man  with  a  large, 
heavy  black  bag.  He  presented  a  letter  to  Captain  Jamison  and  asked  to  have  the  privilege  of  using 
the  smoking  room  for  some  important  experiments.  Granted  this  permission,  he  proceeded  to  set  up 
a  small  box  with  a  lot  of  curious  gadgets  attached,  which  greatly  excited  the  curiosity  of  everyone 
who  saw  it. 

The  gentleman  turned  out  to  be  Signer  Marconi,  who  had  been  in  New  York  introducing  the  idea  of 
wireless  to  a  few  American  engineers  and  scientists  and  forming  the  first  wireless  company  on  this  con- 
tinent. When  about  seven  miles  out  from  New  York  he  established  communication  with  the  wireless 
set  he  had  left  there  in  charge  of  one  of  his  men  and  held  this  connection  for  some  time,  much  to  the 
amazement  of  passengers  and  officers  alike. 

The  genial  gentlemanly  scientist  became  very  friendly  with  the  ship's  officers,  who  rendered  him 
every  assistance  in  their  power.  A  year  or  two  later,  when  the  St.  Paul  became  the  first  passenger  vessel 
to  be  ecjuipped  with  wireless,  these  officers  were  granted  the  privilege  of  100  words  free  each  voyage 
for  their  own  personal  wireless  messages. 

In  1905,  when  Jim  Hill  was  building  the  world's  largest  cargo  carriers,  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  Emil 
Francke  determined  that  he  ought  to  be  captain  of  one  of  these  ships. 

The  ships  were  building  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  with  C.  C.  Lacey,  as  owners  representative, 
superintending  construction.  Francke  wirelessed  to  Mr.  Lacey  an  invitation  to  have  lunch  with  him  on 
the  St.  Paul  during  the  lay  over  of  that  vessel  in  New  York.  On  arrival  he  found  waiting  for  him  a 
letter  from  Lacey  explaining  the  impossibility  of  leaving  New  London  just  then  and  expressing  very 
effectively  the  honor  that  Captain  Francke  had  conferred  upon  him  by  making  him  the  first  United 
States  citizen  ever  invited  to  lunch  by  wireless.  Said  he,  "I  have  that  wireless  message  framed  and 
hanging  on  the  wall  above  my  desk." 

Emil  Francke  secured  the  desired  berth  and  became  captain  of  the  Dakota.  On  taking  command  he 
requested  Lacey  to  install  a  wireless  set  and  Lacey  explained  that  he  would  be  highly  in  favor  of  such  an 
installation,  but,  said  he,  "It  would  be  practically  useless.  There  are  as  yet  no  wireless  stations  shoreside 
on  either  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

All  of  this  is  very  interesting,  as  indicating  the  fact  that  the  entire  history  of  radio  as  we  know  it 
today  is  encompassed  by  the  past  30  years.  Marconi's  pioneer  work  had  been  done  prior  to  that  period, 
but  he  and  many  others  perfected  the  present  system  entirely  within  the  span  of  the  30  years 
just  passed. 

And  what  a  marvelous  30  years  that  has  been  in  engineering  and  scientific  progress  and  attainment, 
not   only  in  wireless   but   in   every  department   of  human  endeavor! 

In  the  merchant  marine  this  period  has  seen  more  progress  than  the  whole  of  its  prior  history.  The 
development  of  the  turbine,  the  diesel  engine,  the  era  of  high  pressure  steam,  gyroscopic  steering  and 
stabilization,  streamlining  of  hulls,  echo  sounding  devices,  electric  drives  for  auxiliary  machinery,  and 
the  burning  of  oil  fuel  under  boilers,  all  parallel  the  development  of  radio. 

Today  every  seagoing  ship  of  importance  carries  radio  apparatus.  The  majority  of  new  passenger 
vessels  are  equipped  not  only  with  wireless  telegraphy  sets  that  are  capable  of  keeping  them  in  touch 
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with  all  communication  networks  ashore,  but  also  with  radio  receiving  sets  and  loud  speakers  that  enable 
passengers  to  tune  in  on  all  the  best  broadcasting  programs. 

These  ships  print  their  own  newspapers  with  up-to-the-minute  news  obtained  through  radio.  They 
operate  their  own  stockboards  with  instantaneous  quotations  over  radio.  They  get  instantaneous  bear- 
ings from  lighthouses  that  enable  their  officers  to  spot  the  location  in  the  heaviest  weather  as  accur- 
ately as  if  they  were  "shooting  the  sun." 

In  fact,  radio  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  one  factor  to  the  relative  safety  and  comfort  of 
passengers  at  sea  on  the  modern  ship  as  compared  with  the  ships  of  30  years  back.  In  fact  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  modern  tourist  aboard  a  modern  ship  to  conceive  of  the  tremendous  adventure  that 
constituted  a  sea  voyage  in  the  days  before  radio,  when  no  word  of  any  kind  came  from  a  ship  after  she 
was  out  of  sight  of  her  port  of  departure  until  she  arrived  at  her  next  port  of  call. 

Many  old  seafarers  will  say  that  it  is  radio  that  has  taken  the  romance  out  of  shipping.  In  the  old 
days  the  lads  just  home  from  a  long  voyage  had  wonderful  tales  to  tell  of  strange,  far  away  places 
and  stranger  folk.  Today  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  that  the  lads  do  or  find  in  the  most  out  of  the 
way  spots  on  this  planet  is  broadcast  to  the  world  almost  before  it  happens. 

However,  radio  too  has  its  romance,  and  is  building  up  for  itself  a  great  body  of  tales  of  adventure 
and  achievement  in  the  ether  lanes  that  is  even  more  alluring  than  the  old  romance  of  the  sea  to  many 
of  our  finest  modern  youth. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  value  of  radio  to  some  of  the  auxiliary  services  to  the  merchant  marine. 

The  Coast  Guard  service  regard  radio  today  as  one  of  their  most  useful  tools.  By  radio  communica- 
tion the  Coast  Guard  cutters  are  called  to  all  sorts  of  emergency  tasks;  keep  all  vessels  advised  of  dan- 
gerous bergs  or  floes  from  their  stations  on  ice  patrol  duty;  keep  in  touch  with  their  home  base  for 
orders;  receive  news  from  home  or  transmit  messages  there;  and  coordinate  all  their  joint  efforts  in 
searching  for  and  capturing  or  destroying  enemies  of  or  obstructions  to  legitimate  maritime  commerce. 

Weather  bureaus  today  get  hourly  reports  by  radio  from  planes  in  the  air  and  vessels  at  sea.  This  en- 
ables them  to  accurately  analyze  and  forecast  meteorological  conditions.  They  send  out  by  radio  reports 
of  this  work  which  often  warn  vessels  at  sea  of  dangerous  storms  that  are  avoidable  by  changes  in  the 
route  or  course. 

To  lightship  crews  and  to  lighthouse  keepers  radio  is  a  life  saver.  Their  vigils  need  no  longer  be  lone- 
ly. They  are  in  contact  with  the  world  afloat  and  ashore. 

The  shipmaster  at  sea  need  not  any  longer  worry  about  the  correctness  of  his  chronometer,  since 
the  daily  time  signals  carry  to  him  by  radio  many  indications  of  correct  time  in  many  locations. 

Many  of  the  towboat  services  of  the  world's  ports  are  now  directed  by  wireless  telegraphy,  saving 
precious  time  not  only  for  the  tugs  but  often  also  for  the  large  vessels  that  they  serve. 

Pilot  services  are  coordinated  and  simplified  by  radio,  so  that  in  the  majority  of  the  world's  great 
ports  there  need  be  no  delays  waiting  for  a  pilot. 

Repairs  and  drydocking  are  arranged  for  in  advance  by  radio  when  emergencies  theaten  to  disrupt 
schedules. 

Facsimilies  of  important  documents  may  be  tranrmitted  by  radio  to  a  ship's  officers,  to  consignees  of 
a  ship's  cargo,  or  to  representatives  of  ship's  passengers,  after  her  departure  and  before  her  arrival. 

In  all  these  ways,  and  others  too  numerous  to  be  given  special  mention,  radio  is  the  chief  assistant  to 
modern  seafaring  commerce.  In  fact,  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  visualize  the  condition  of  world 
commerce  today  without  radio  in  the  picture. 

These  considerations  all  help  us  to  realize  the  obligation  of  the  world's  merchant  shipping  to  that 
Irish-Italian  gentleman  and  great  inventor,  Marconi,  whose  most  prized  possession  was  a  small  ribbon 
and  medal  sent  to  him  by  the  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  Titanic.  His  life  greatly  enriched  the  world, 
and  his  passing  on  July  20  at  his  home  in  Italy  is  mourned  by  millions. 

Like  many  another  truly  great  scientist,  Signor  Marconi  held  toward  his  God  the  simple  faith  of 
a  little  child.  It  is  reported  that  his  last  words  were  the  repeating  of  a  paternoster. 

This  reminds  us  of  that  beautiful  anonymous  verse  entitled  "Prayer": 

"If  radio's  slim  fingers  can  pluck  a  melody 

From  sky  and  toss  it  o'er  a  continent  or  sea; 

If  the  white  petaled  notes  of  a  violin 

Are  thrown  across  a  mountain  or  a  city's  din; 

If  songs  like  crimson  roses  are  culled  from  thin  blue  air; 

Why  should  mortals  wonder  if  God  hears  prayer?" 
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Licensed  Officers'  Promotions 


The  following  list  of  American  licensed  officers  for 

the  Coastwise  and   Ocean  services  has  been   approved 

'ly  the  Pacific  Coast  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Mari.ie 
Inspection  and  Navigation  for  original  grade  or  raise 
III  grade  during  June.  19S7. 

I'OUTI.AM) 
Name  and  Grade  Class  Condition 

Charles   K.   I'airbrass,   2iid   Asst.  Kng.  OSS.  any  CT  O 

rrancls  C.  Wfsi,  2nd  Asst.   Eng OSJ->.  any  OT  UC 

Michael   K.  Jacobson.  Chief  Eng; QMS.  ;tOO  fiT  O 

ii.hn   V.  Waters.  Jr..  Chief  Eng.  O.MS.  :100  CT  O 

ind    A.sst.    Knii O.MS,  any  C.T 

SAX  KK.ANCI.SrO 

Charle."  J.   Tulee.  .Master OSS.  any  (!T  lt(; 

Hans  O.  H.  .Matthiesen.  Master  & 

I'llot O.SS.  anv  OT  ItC 

Hans  A.  Crauel,  Chief  Mate  &  Pilot....  OSS.  any  OT  ltd 

Francis  W.  Wight.  2nd  Mate OSS.  any  GT  ltd 

Francisco  Vidal.  2nd  Mate OSS,  any  (JT  O 

Leonid  C.  .Vsseeff.   2nd  .Mate OSS.  any  OT  KC 

Walter  O.  Hlllert.  2nd  .Mate OSS.  any  OT  () 

Jon  H.  Thuesen.  2nd  Mate OSS.  any  OT  KC. 

Reginald   .\tthowe.  Jr..   3rd   Mate OSS.  any  (iT  O 

Rinaldo    Hellero.    3rd    Mate OSS.  any  OT  O 

AMon  T.  Jones,   3rd   Mate OSS.  any  OT  O 

William  J.  Wagner.  Jr.,   3rd  Mate....  OSS.  any  OT  O 

John   L.   .Martensen,  3rd   Mate OSS.  any  OT  O 

Charles   D.   Hanimel,   3rd    .Mate OSS.  any  OT  O 

Roy  C.  Thompson,  Chief  F^ng OSS,  any  OT  RO 

Gerrit  de  Raad.   1st  Asst.   Eng OSS,  any  OT  RO 

Wesley  W   Rasford.  1st  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  OT  RO 

William  B.  Coles.  Ist  .\sst.  Eng OSS.  any  OT  RO 

Jack   B.  Curry,  1st  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  OT  RO 

I'rancls  X.  Oeorge,  2nd  Asst.  Eng OSS.  anv  OT  RO 

Clyde  C.    Krmill,   2nd   Asst   Eng OSS.  any  OT  O 

Edward    F.   Price.  2nd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  anv  OT  O 

William   R.  Wyllie,  2nd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  anv  OT  RO 

Victor  r.   Buenzle,   2nd   .\sst.   Eng OSS.  anv  OT  ItO 

John  O.  Ellis.  2nd   Asst.   Eng OSS,  any  OT  RO 

Ciporge  C.  Guglielmoni,  2nd.  Asst. 

Eng OSS.  anv  OT  O 

Jo.se|)h  .M.  Bell,  2nd  Asst.  Eng OSS.  anv  OT  RO 

Italph  R.  Clay.  3rd  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  OT  O 

William  P.  Cubitt.  3rd  Asst.  Eng OSS.  anv  OT  O 

David  E.  Chaplin.  3rd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  OT  O 

Vincent   J.    .McOarry,    3rd   Asst.    Eng.  OSS.  anv  OT  O 

Vladimir  V.    .Moller,   Chief   Eng OMS.  any  OT  RO 

Wayne   F.  .McNeil,  1st  Asst.  Eng OMS.  any  GT  RC. 

S.W   l>KDKO 

Don  O.  Hanirick,   Master Coastwise  Steam. 

100  OT  O 

Floyd   Otto  Smith,   Master Coastwise  Steam. 

100  OT  O 

oito  T.  Matthies,  Master  &   Pilot OS,  Yacht, 

any  GT  RO 

ihristopher   Farevaag,    2nd    Mate OSS.  any  GT  O 

i;eor«e  Garvin,  2nd  Class  Pilot OS«,  ISOGT  O 

Itobert  L.  London,   2nd  Class  Pilot....  OSS.  I."")©  GT  O 

Lee  I.  Humiston.  Chief  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Jaclc   Law,  Ist  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  R(; 

Itaymond   J.    Pierrepont,  Jr.,   2nd 

Asst.    Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

Hubert  C.   Everlngham.  3rd  Asst. 

Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

Daniel    R.    Farnham,   3rd   Asst.    Eng.  OSS.  any  GT  O 

Ole  D.  Johnson.  3rd  A-sst.  Eng OSS.  anv  (JT  O 

Lester  L.   .Maxfield.  Chief   Eng OMS.  500  GT  O 

George   M.    .McPhie,    Master OSS,  any  GT  RG 

John   J.    Kelly,   Master Ocean    Fisliinu. 

any  GT  O 

Second    Mate    OSS,  any  GT 

Ellas   it.    Hansen,   Master Ocean    Fishing 

any  GT  O 


Nome  and  Grade  CUis  Cunditioa 

Third   Male  CoaHtwlse    SS. 

any  OT 

John    J.    Kelly,    .Master Ocean  Sail. 

any  GT  O 

Rhodes   E.   Day.   L'rd   Male OSS,  any  GT  <> 

George    E.    Kemp.    .Mate Inland  SS, 

anyOT  O 

Pilot    OSS.  any  (JT 

Julius   H.    Pensworth,   Chief  Eng O.MS,  any  OT  O 

Peter  J.   Sommerseth,  Chief  Eng O.MS,  any  (JT  O 

.Vbbreviations:  GT  is  gross  tonnage;  R(J  is  raised  grade; 
O  is  original  license;  OSS  is  ocean  steamer:  ().M.>>  is  ocean 
motorship. 


Scholarships  for  Foreign  Study 
Awarded  by  Naval  Architects 

An  award  ot  two  scliolarsliips  tor  lurtlicr  studies  in 
naval  architecture  and  marine  engineering  at  institu- 
tions ot  higher  learning  in  England  and  Italy  has  just 
been  announced  by  The  Society  ot  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers,  29  West  39th  Street,  New  York. 
The  society  periodically  gives  this  opportunity  to  out- 
standing students  in  naval  architecture  and  marine  en- 
gineering in  the  several  American  schools  and  colleges 
which  offer  this  course. 

Recipients  of  the  awards  this  year  are  S.  Curtis 
Powell  and  A.  Dudley  Haff.  Powell  graduated  in  1937 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
received  a  scholarship  at  Rcgia  Scuola  DIngegneria 
Navale  Di  Genova  (Royal  School  of  Naval  Engineer- 
ing of  Genoa).  His  home  is  in  North  Billerica.  Mass.; 
he  was  born  in  Boston  in  1915,  and  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Littleton,  Mass.,  High  School.  He  left  for  Italy  on 
June  2  i  and  will  spend  the  summer  working  in  one  of 
the  Italian  shipyards. 

A.  Dudley  Haff  was  graduated  from  Webb  Institute 
of  Naval  Architecture,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  in  1937,  and  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  for  a  course  at  Cambridge  I'ni- 
versity,  England.  Graduating  with  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science,  he  is  a  resident  of  Hempstead.  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  where  he  was  born  in  1916.  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Hempstead  High  Jk:hool.  He  will  leave  for 
England  sometime  in  the  summer. 
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Fulflo  Filter  For 

Diesel  Fuel  Oil 

A  filter  well  known  in  industrial  fields  for  the  final 
clarification  of  liquids  generally  is  announced  for 
the  purification  of  diesel  fuel  oils  by  the  Commercial 
Filters  Corporation. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  unique 
manner  in  which  the  Fulflo  Filter  tube  is  constructed 
of  cotton  yarn  and  wound  into  tube  form  upon  a  metal 
core  to  provide  a  compact  filter  element  and  ease  of 
assembly. 

The  filter  tube  in  turn  is  mounted  on  two  seat  plates 
having  a  patented  recessed  center  which  seals  both 
ends  to  prevent  by-passing  of  unfiltered  oil.  The  tube 
assembly  is  then  held  in  place  in  the  filter  shell  by 
spring  tension  to  compensate  for  varying  piessures. 

Based  upon  the  principle  of  depth  filtration  with 
uniform  density,  the  filter  will  handle  any  grade  of 
fuel  oil  at  any  temperature  and  against  pressure  of 
from  one  to  a  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch  with- 
out modifying  the  filtering  element. 

This  filter  is  generally  installed  between  the  trans- 
fer pump  and  the  injector  pumps,  taking  the  full  flow 
of  fuel  oil  with  a  very  low  pressure  drop.  Other  instal- 
lations upon  stationary  diesel  engines  may  be  made 
either  upon  the  pressure  discharge  to  the  Day  tank  or 
by  gravity  flow  to  the  engine. 

Some  advantages  claimed  for  the  filter  are: 

(1)  Large  volume  capacity; 

(2)  Absolute  purity  of  the  fuel,  insuring  freedom 
from  a  scored  injector  pump  or  clogged  nozzle  jet; 

(3)  Low  cost  of  initial  investment  and  long  filter 
tube  life  before  replacement  at  cost  of  only  a  few 
cents; 

(4)  Elements  having  a  size  and  density  for  any  type 
of  fuel  and  for  any  size  of  diesel  engine; 

(5)  Filter  tube  replacement  in  less  than  one  minute, 
simply  by  unscrewing  the  ring  which  attaches  the  shell 
to  the  filter  body. 

The  manufacturers  have  also  adapted  this  type  of 
filter  to  the  by-pass  continuous  flow  purification  of 
crankcase  oils  for  internal  combustion  engines  used 
in  marine,  automotive,  and  industrial  service. 


Distributor  Appointed 

The  Toumey  Electric  and  Engineering  Company  of 
San  Francisco  has  recently  been  appointed  Marine  Dis- 
tributor for  Marvel  Mystery  Oil  in  the  San  Francisco 
district. 

This  lubricant  is  being  marketed  to  the  marine  field 
with  fine  success  on  the  East  Coast. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  that  are  claimed  to  be 
nece.ssary  in  an  oil  of  this  nature  are: 

The  film  strength  of  the  oil  itself  must  be  at  least 


Essential  parts  of  Ful-Flo  oil  filter  and  assembly. 

three  times  greater  than  current  oils  to  be  capable  of 
standing  up  under  thin  layer  lubrication — "Boundary 
Film  Lubrication."  Minute  areas  of  bearing  surfaces 
create  extreme  high  pressures  and  depend  on  boundary 
film  for  protection  against  roughing  of  the  surface. 
From  the  finest  bearing  to  the  removal  of  a  rusty  bolt, 
this  film  strength  of  the  oil  is  essential. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  ability  of  the  oil  to  re- 
tain the  strength  properties  so  it  will  not  separate  out 
by  distilling  off  under  heat  or  by  settling  out  when 
at  rest. 

It  must  be  neutral  to  all  metals  used  in  a  motor, 
especially  the  various  alloys  and  mixtures  of  metals 
used  in  the  perfecting  of  new  bearing  surfaces. 

It  must  be  capable  of  lubricating  the  cool  intake 
valves  of  a  motor,  the  hot  upper  cylinder  walls,  rings 
and  pistons,  and  of  keeping  clean  the  extremely  hot 
exhaust  valves;  also  of  neutralizing  the  corrosive  ef- 
fects of  the  by-products  of  combustion. 

The  pour  point  must  be  low,  and  the  oil  active  at 
60  or  70  degrees  below  zero,  to  blend  completely  with 
other  oils  and  prohibit  the  formation  of  gum  and  var- 
nish-like skin  coatings  on  metal  surfaces. 

The  oil  must  be  capable  of  removing  from  the  bear- 
ing surfaces  a  substance  which  cannot  be  seen  but 
which  can  be  easily  measured  by  power  loss  when  it  is 
present.  (It  is  present  on  practically  all  bearings  after 
about  50  hours'  running  time.) 

The  oil  must  be  a  good  cooling  agent,  and  must  easily 
gather  the  bearing  heats  and  quickly  give  this  heat  off 
in  the  coolers.  It  must  have  low  viscosity  and  low  in- 
ternal friction  so  that  its  own  heat  production  may  be 
kept  at  a  minimum. 

These  and  many  other  characteristics  must  be  in  and 
a  part  of  the  oil  in  order  that  it  do  its  work  properly. 
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Wages  and  Sling  Loads 

(Continued  Iniiii    P.ij;.-    1  7  ) 

When  the  following  cargoes  are  leaking  or  siftinR 
because  of  damage  or  faulty  containers,  a  penalty  of 
10c  per  hour  shall  be  paid;  and  total  rate  shall  be: 

Straight  time,  per  hour $1.05 

Overtime,  per   hour 1.50 

Ana  line  Dyes 

Fish   Oil.   whale   oil   and   oriental   oils,    in    drums, 

barrels  or  cases 
Lamp  black. 
5.     PENALTIES  TO  CERTAIN  GANG  MEMBERS: 
To  winchdrivers,    hatchtenders,   siderunners,   bur- 
ton men,  donkey  drivers,  stowing  machine  drivers 
and  boom  men  only: 
Handling  lumber  and  logs  out  of  water 

Straight  time,  per  hour $1.15 

Overtime,  per  hour 1.60 

To  Boom  men  only: 

Handling  creosoted  products  out  of  water 

Straight  time,  per  hour $1.25 

Overtime,  per   hour 1.70 

To  Hold  men  only: 

All  paper  and  pulp  in  packages  weighing  300  lbs. 
or  over  per  package,  only  when  winging  up,  and 
when  stowing  in  fore  peaks,  after  peaks  and  spe- 
cial compartments  other  than  regular  cargo  spaces. 
(This  does  not  apply  to  rolls) 

Straight  time,  per  hour $1.05 

Overtime,  per  hour $1.50 

To  Hold  Men  only: 

Head  room:  When  there  is  less  than  6  ft.  of  head 

room — 

(a)  Loading  cargo  in  hold  on  top  of  bulk  grain. 

(b)  Covering    logs    or   piling   with    lumber   pro- 
ducts. 

Straight  time,  per  hour $1.05 

Overtime,  per  hour 1.50 

0.     PENALTIES  FOR  SPECIAL  CONDITIONS: 

Damaged  cargo:  Cargo  badly  damaged  by  fire,  col- 
lision, springing  a  leak  or  stranding,  for  that  part 
of  cargo  only  which  is  in  a  badly  damaged  or  of- 
fensive condition : 

Straight  time,  per  hour $1.50 

Overtime,  per  hour 1.50 

Cargo  damaged  from  causes  other  than  those 
enumerated  above,  shall,  if  inspection  warrants, 
pay  the  damaged  cargo  rate  or  such  other  rate  as 
determined  by  the  Labor  Relations  Committee  for 
handling  that  part  of  the  cargo  only  which  is  in  a 
badly  damaged  or  offensive  condition. 
Explosives:  When  working  explosives,  as  defined 
by  current  Western  Classification  Rules,  all  men 
working  ship  and  barge  to  receive: 

Straight  time,  per  hour $1.40 

Overtime,   per  hour 1.40 

Fire:  When  fire  is  burning  or  cargo  smouldering 
in  a  hatch,  the  gang  working  the  hatch  to  receive: 

Straight  time,  per  hour $2.10 

Overtime,   per  hour 2.10 


Maxium  Loads  for 

Standard  Commodities 

Pacific  Coast  Ports 

Effective  July  26.  1»37 

1.  On  and  after  July  2G,  I'.i.i?,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  maximum  loads  hereinafter  specified 
shall  be  adopted  for  the  commodities  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  all  ports  coming  under  the  provisions  of 
said  agreement  of  February  4,  1937.  After  the  effective 
date  of  this  agreement  all  loads  for  commodities  cover- 
ed herein  handled  by  longshoremen  shall  be  of  such 
size  as  the  employer  shall  direct,  within  the  maximum 
limits  hereinafter  specified,  and  no  employer  after  such 
date  shall  direct  and  no  longshoremen  shall  be  re 
quired  to  handle  loads  in  excess  of  those  hereinafter 
stated.  The  following  standard  maximum  sling  loads 
are  hereby  adopted: 

(1)  CANNED  GOODS 

24-2' J  tails.  6-12's  tails  and  48-1 

tails    (including  salmon) 35  cases  to  sling  load 

or 
when  loads  are  built  of 

3  tiers  of  12  36  cases  to  sling  load 

24-1    tails   60  cases  to  sling  load 

24-2's  tails  50  cases  to  sling  load 

6-10's  tails   40  cases  to  sling  load 

Miscellaneous  cans  and  jars Maximum  2100  lbs. 

(2)  DRIED  FRUITS  AND  RAISINS— 

(GROSS  WEIGHT) 

22  to  31    lbs 72  cases  to  sling  load 

32  to  39  lbs 60  cases  to  sling  load 

40  to  50  lbs 40  cases  t«)  sling  load 

24-2  lbs 35  cases  to  sling  load 

48-15  oz 40  cases  to  sling  load 

(3)  FRESH  FRUIT— Standard  Boxes 

Oranges    Standard.  27  boxes  to  sling  load 

Oranges    Maximum.  28  boxes  to  sling  load 

Apples  and  Pears  40  boxes  to  sling  load 

(4)  MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS 
Case  oil — 2  5-gal.  cans  (Hand 
hauled     to     or     from     ship's 

tackle)  18  cases  to  sling  load 

(Power    hauled    to    or    from 

ship's   tackle)    24  cases  to  sling  load 

Cocoanut 12  cases  to  sling  load 

Tea — Standard    12  cases  to  sling  load 

Tea — small  16  cases  to  sling  load 

Copper  (Large)  5  slabs  to  sling  load 

Copper  (Small)  6  slabs  to  sling  load 

Copper  (Bars)  9  bars  to  sling  load 

Cotton,  under  standard 

conditions     3  bales  to  sling  load 

Rubber  (1  tier  on  sling) 

maximum  of  10  bales  to  sling  load 

Gunnies,  large  2  bales  to  sling  load 

Gunnies,  medium   3  bales  to  sling  load 

Gunnies,   small    4  bales  t<»  sling  load 

(Page  60.  PIcMc) 
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purchases  from  the  Philippines.  We  are  not,  like  Ger- 
many, bidding  for  needed  commodities,  but  are  attempt- 
ing to  hold  a  market  while  we  penalize  and  restrict  the 
only  goods  that  we  are  willing  to  accept  in  payment. 
It  appears  that  we  shall  have  to  retreat  from  the  Phil- 
ippine market  for  some  categories  of  commodities,  e.g. 
cheap  manufactures  and  foodstuffs  more  economically 
produced  elsewhere. 

The  fate  of  American  investments  in  the  Philippines 
is  still  to  be  seen.  The  national  debt  of  the  Islands, 
mostly  owed  to  the  U.S.A.,  is  well  secured  by  a  first 
lien  on  Philippine  revenues  accruing  during  the  second 
five  years  of  the  Independence  maturation  period. 
Private  investments  are  in  a  different  category  and, 
broadly  speaking,  may  be  regarded  as  secure  or  inse- 
cure as  the  Philippines  succeed  or  fail  in  diversifying 
and  stabilizing  their  agriculture  and  industry.  If  the 
Philippines  are  unable  to  dispose  profitably  of  their 
surplus  coconuts  and  sugar,  and  if  they  are  unable  to 
diversify  their  industrial  and  agricultural  production 
sufficiently  and  in  time  to  escape  the  penalties  of  over- 
specialization,  the  ensuing  economic  dislocation  will  be 
severe  and  all  inve.^tments  there  will  be  in  a  precar- 
ious position. 

Two  measures  might  be  taken  which  would  alleviate 
the  present  and  prospective  stress  upon  the  Philippine 
economic  structure.  Legislation  to  ameliorate  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Jones-Costigan  and  Revenue  acts,  and  of 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Tydings-McDuffie  act, 
would  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the  islanders. 
A  degree  of  tariff  autonomy,  secondly,  would  protect 
and  foster  island  manufacturing  industries.  In  short,  a 
very  gradual  change  in  the  former  status  of  Philippine- 
U.S.A.  trade  relations,  together  with  an  opportunity 
to  develop  their  domestic  industries,  would  assure  the 
economic  stability  of  the  Islands  and  the  future  of 
American  interests. 

[American  Counal,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.] 


Big  Ditch  Busy 

'By  F.  H.  Langworthy 
Administrative  Asst.  Panama  Canal  Zone 

An  all-time  peak  in  cargo  passing  through  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  was  reached 
during  the  fiscal  year  1937,  which  ended  June  30,  while 
total  cargo  in  both  directions  through  the  waterway 
was  the  highest  since  the  fiscal  year  1930. 

The  Atlantic  to  Pacific  total  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1937,  was  9,895,653  tons,  which  is  22,103  tons, 
or  0.2  per  cent,  more  than  the  previous  peak  year  of 
1929,  when  cargo  transiting  in  this  direction  (south- 
bound) totaled  9,873,529  tons.  The  increase  in  south- 
bound cargo  during  the  year  was  due  to  a  large  mea- 


The  bucket  dredge  Cascades  working  on  the  Washington  shoal, 
Panama  Canal. 

sure  to   record  scrap  iron  shipments  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Orient. 

Cargo  shipments  through  the  Canal  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  have  increased  steadily  since  the  low 
mark  of  4,507,070  in  the  fiscal  year  1933.  In  1934  the 
cargo  tonnage  was  6,162,649  tons,  7,529,721  in  1935, 
8,249,899  in  1936,  and  9,895,632  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 
A  comparison  of  cargo  shipments  through  the  Canal 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  for  the  past  twelve 
years  shows  the  previous  peak  years  and  the  effect  of 
the  years  of  industrial  depression: 

ATLANTIC— PACIFIC 

Total  Traffic 
Fiscal  Year         Cargo  Tonnage  Cargo  Tonnage 

1937  9,895,632  "28,108,375 

1936  8,249,899  26,505,943 

1985  7,529,721  25,309,527 

1934  6,162,649  24,704,009 

1933  4,507,070  18,161,165 

1932  5,631,717  19,798,986 

1931  6,670,718  25,065,283 

1930  9,472,061  30,018,429 

1929  9,873,529  30,647,768 

1928  8,303,344  29,615,651 

1927  8,576,474  27,733,555 

1926  8,034,593  26,030,016 

Ocean-going  commercial  vessels  using  the  Panama 
Canal  during  the  fiscal  year  1937  totaled  5,387,  an  in- 
crease of  only  five  over  the  fiscal  year  1936,  but  the 
highest  fiscal  year  total  since  1930.  Tolls  on  the  ocean- 
going commercial  ships  amounted  to  $23,102,137.12,  a 
decrease  of  1.6  per  cent  over  the  fiscal  year  1936. 

The  total  of  vessels  using  the  Canal  during  the  fiscal 
year  1937  has  been  exceeded  only  three  times  in  the 
(Page  56,  Please) 
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Strength 

Permanence 

Stability 


Maritime  Social  Security 

^y  Guy  T.  Helvering 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Reyenue 


Every  per^5on  finployed  in  the  marine  manufacturing 
and  shippiiiK  industries  comes  under  the  provisions  of 
Title  VIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  imposes  an 
income  tax  on  the  wages  of  every  taxable  individual 
and  an  excise  tax  on  the  pay  roll  of  every  employer  of 
one  or  more.  This  tax  is  payable  monthly  at  the  office 
of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  present  rate 
for  employer  and  employee  alike  is  one  per  cent  of  the 
taxable  wages  paid  and  received. 

Under  Title  IX  of  the  Act,  employers  of  eight  or 
more  persons  must  pay  an  excise  tax  on  their  annual 
pay  roll.  This  tax  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1936. 
and  tax  payments  were  due  from  the  employers,  and 
the  employers  alone,  at  the  office  of  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  on  the  first  of  this  year.  This  tax  is 
payable  annually,  although  the  employer  may  elect  to 
pay  it  in  regular  quarterly  installments. 

The  employer  is  held  responsible  for  the  collection  of 
his  employee's  tax  under  Title  VIII,  and  is  required  to 
collect  it  when  the  wages  are  paid  the  employee,  wheth- 
er it  be  weekly  or  semi-monthly.  Once  the  employer 
makes  the  one  per  cent  deduction  of  Federal  funds  and 
pay,  he  becomes  the  custodian  of  Federal  funds  and 
must  account  for  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue. 

This  is  done  when  the  employer  makes  out  Treasury 
form  SS-1,  which,  accompanied  by  the  employee  em- 
ployer tax,  is  filed  during  the  month  directly  following 
the  month  in  which  the  taxes  were  collected.  All  tax 
payments  must  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Colioctor  of 
Internal  Revenue  in  the  district  in  which  the  employ- 
I's  place  of  business  is  located. 

Penalties  for  delinquencies  are  levied  against  the 
tmployer,  not  the  employee,  and  range  from  5  per  cent 
to  25  per  cent  of  the  tax  due,  depending  on  the  period 
of  delinquency.  Criminal  action  may  be  taken  against 
those  who  willfully  refuse  to  pay  their  taxes. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  FEATURES 

Actual  money,  when  paid  as  wages,  is  not  the 
sole  basis  on  which  the  tax  is  levied.  (JiM>ds,  cloth- 
ing, lodjging,  if  a  part  of  compensation  for  ser- 
vices, are  wages  and  a  fair  and  reasonable  value 
mu.st  be  arrived  at  and  become  subject  to  the  tax. 

Commissions  on  sales,  bonu.ses  and  premiums 
on  insurance  are  wages  and  taxable. 

Officers  «)f  corporations  whether  or  not  receiv- 
ing compensation  are  considered  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation. 

Wages  paid  during  sick  leave  or  vacation,  or  at 
dismissal  are  taxable. 

Traveling  expenses  required  by  .salesmen  are 
not  wages  if  the  salesmen  account  f(tr,  by  receipts 
or  otherwise,  their  rea.sonable  expenditures.  That 
part  for  which  no  accounting  is  made  is  construed 
as  a  wage  and  is  taxable. 

F^xercise  great  care  in  filling  out  Treasury 
forms  SS-1  and  940.  Directions  are  easy  to  follow 
and  correct  returns  mean  no  unneces8ar>'  delay. 


The  empU)yers  of  one  or  more  are  also  required  to 
file  Treasury  forms  SS-2  and  SS-2a.  Both  are  informa- 
tional forms  and  must  be  filed  at  Collectors'  offices 
not  later  than  July  31.  1937,  covering  the  first  six 
months  of  the  .vear.  After  that  they  are  to  be  filed  at 
regular  quarterly  intervals.  Form  SS-2  will  show  all 
the  taxable  wages  paid  to  all  employees  and  SS  2a  the 
taxable  wages  paid  each  employee. 

Participation  in  a  state  unemployment  compensation 
fund,  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  does  not 
exempt  employers  from  the  excise  tax  under  Title  IX, 
Commissioner  Helvering  said.   Nor  does  the  fact  that 
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there  is  no  state  unemployment  compensation  fund  re- 
lieve the  employer  of  his  Federal  tax  payments.  In 
those  states  where  an  unemployment  compensation 
fund  has  been  approved,  deductions  up  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  Federal  tax  are  allowed  the  employer  who  has 
already  paid  his  state  tax.  These  deductions  are  not  al- 
lowed unless  the  state  tax  has  been  paid. 

This  tax  is  due  in  full  from  all  employers  in  states 
having  no  approved  fund.  The  rate  for  1936  was  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  annual  pay  roll  containing  eight 
or  more  employees,  and  for  1937  it  is  two  per  cent.  The 
rate  increases  to  three  per  cent  in  1938  when  it  reaches 
its  maximum.  The  annual  returns  are  made  on  Trea- 
sury form  940. 

An  employer  who  employs  eight  or  more  persons  on 
each  of  twenty  calendar  days  during  a  calendar  year, 
each  day  being  in  a  different  calendar  week,  is  liable 
to  the  tax.  The  same  persons  do  not  have  to  be  em- 
ployed during  that  period,  nor  do  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment have  to  be  the  same. 


Lloyd's  Register  of 

American  Yachts,  1937 

This  hardy  perennial,  established  by  Lloyd's  Register 
of  Shipping  in  1903,  continues  its  regular  increase  in 
size,  the  new  book  listing  6209  yachts,  as  compared 
with  5701  last  year.  The  color  plates  of  flags  include 
approximately  3000  private  signals  of  yachtsmen  and 


over  600  burgees  of  the  yacht  clubs  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  new  entries  run  to  a  total  of  514,  including  all 
classes  of  yachts,  of  which  but  little  more  than  12  per 
cent  are  purely  sailing  craft.  This  by  no  means  indi- 
cates the  disappearance  of  the  sail,  but  on  the  other 
hand  must  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  perfection  of 
the  modern  internal  combustion  engine  both  in  point 
of  efficiency  and  light  weight,  making  it  possible  to  in- 
stall an  engine  in  every  size  and  type  of  yacht.  The 
growing  number  of  cruising  yachts  all  depend  on  aux- 
iliary power. 

This  year  the  interest  centers  primarily  on  the  new 
Ranger,  built  to  defend  the  America's  Cup;  a  wonder- 
ful structure  of  mild  steel  with  special  high  tensile 
steel  on  the  topsides.  Her  overall  length  greatly  ex- 
ceeds all  previous  defenders,  running  to  135  feet  2 
inches.  A  departure  has  been  made  this  year  in  in- 
cluding a  yacht  of  foreign  ownership  with  the  Ameri- 
can craft,  the  Endeavour  II,  presumably  the  challenger. 
In  overall  length  she  exceeds  even  Ranger,  though  by 
only  eight  inches.  However,  the  waterline  of  the  En- 
deavour II  is  86  feet  7  inches,  while  that  of  the  Ranger 
is  87  feet.  The  draft  is  necessarily  the  same;  but  the 
beam  of  Ranger,  20  feet  11  inches,  is  less  by  8  inches 
than  Endeavour  II.  Supplementing  the  entry  of  Endea- 
vour II  is  that  of  her  owner's  new  diesel  yacht,  Phil- 
ante,  which  will  serve  as  tender  to  the  two  Endeavours; 
263  feet  overall;  240  feet  waterline;  38  feet  beam  and 
14  feet  6  inches  draft. 

Next  in  point  of  size  among  the  additions  to  the  rac- 
ing fleet  is  the  12-Metre  Gleam,  designed  by  Clinton  H. 
Crane  for  his  own  use.  The  8-Metre  Class  has  but  two 
additions.  Yucca  and  Prelude,  both  built  for  the  Paci- 
fic Coast,  as  the  Class  is  weak  in  the  East.  The  6-Metre 
Class  shows  four  new  yachts,  Lulu,  Rebel,  Circe  and 
Light  Scout. 

The  Register  is  published  annually  at  the  end  of 
May  by  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York,  the  price  being  $12.00  for  the  canvas  edi- 
tion and  $14.00  for  the  blue  and  gold  edition. 


Wandering  Buoy  Returns 

Lighted  buoy  1,  which  is  stationed  outside  of  Monroe, 
Mich.,  in  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  was  carried  out  by 
the  ice  at  the  close  of  navigation  last  year  and  surpris- 
ed the  officers  of  the  tenth  lighthouse  district  by 
showing  up  again  recently  upon  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation in  the  vicinity  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  where  it  was 
recovered  by  the  tender  Chei-ry,  uninjured  except  for 
the  lantern,  which  had  been  torn  off  by  the  ice.  The 
buoy  had  not  only  traveled  over  200  miles  but  had 
threaded  its  way  through  the  ice  among  the  islands  in 
the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  with  its  3,500-pound  concrete 
mooring  sinker  attached.  As  a  vessel  officer  pointed 
out,  it  exhibited  an  ability  to  avoid  the  shoals  not  found 
in  some  navigators.  All  that  was  necessary  to  restore 
it  to  service  was  replacement  of  the  lantern  and  lan- 
tern gallery  and  renewal  of  the  paint,  which  had  been 
badly  worn  off  during  its  winter  voyage. 

[U.  S.  Lighthouse  BulKtin] 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mpKinG 


LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


.American  Shipbuilding 

Doubles  in  Year 

As  of  May  1,   1937,  the  Anu'rican 
[Bureau  of  ShippiiiK  reported  as  un- 
fler  construction    in   American   com 
lal  shipbuilding  yards  218  ves- 
-     with    an    aggregate   gross    ton- 
nage of  310,051.   These   figures   are 
exclusive    of    naval    fighting    craft, 
but  include  some  Government  ships, 
<uch  a-!  lighthouse  tenders,  dredges, 
-ihips,     towboats,     and     derrick 

The  totals  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  May  1,  1936,  which  show 
138  vessels,  aggregating  162,000 
tons,  or  an  increase  of  over  90  per 
cent  for  the  year. 

When  considering  the  prospects 
for  the  American  shipbuilder,  bear 
in  mind  that  none  of  these  vessels 
are  being  built  under  a  shipbuilding 
.■subsidy.  The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis 
sion  building  program  under  the 
Shipbuilding  Subsidy  Section  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  has 
not  yet  started. 


Federal 

Launches  Tanker 

Hull  143,  first  of  a  group  of  four 
2.8nn-ton   tankers   building  at    Fed- 
Shipbuilding     and     Dry     Dock 
any  for  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
i)f  New  Jersey,   was    launched 
24    and    christened    with    the 
leuphonious   name  of  Esso   Bayonne. 
Her  keel  was  laid  December  16,  1936. 
She    was    built    on     the     Isherwood 
bracketleas    longitudinal    system    of 
framing  and   to  the   Isherwood   arc- 
form  design.  This  ship  and  her  three 
.sisters  will   be  of  the  same  general 


Tanker  Esso  Bayonne 

characteristics  as  the  R.  P.  Resor 
and  T.  C.  McCobb,  built  in  the  Fed 
eral  yard  and  delivered  to  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  last 
summer.  Water  tube  boilers  deliver- 
ing high  pressure  steam  to  geared 
turbines  will  comprise  the  power 
plant. 

Keel    for    Hull    No.    144    was    laid 
February  8.  1937.  Keel  for  Hull  No. 

145  will  be  laid  immediately  on  the 
ways  made  vacant  by  the  launch  of 
Esso  Bayonne.  and  keel  for  Hull  No. 

146  will  follow  launch  of  Hull  No. 
144,  which  is  scheduled  in  the  near 
future. 


Associated  Orders 

New  Tanker 

On  July  14  Tide  Water  Associated 
Oil  Company  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company  of  Chester,  Pa.,  for  the 
construction  of  an  all-service  oil 
tanker  to  be  used  in  the  Pacific 
coastwise  and  offshore  trades  by  the 
Associated  Division,  with  headquart- 
ers in  San  Francisco. 


This  vessel  will  be  of  the  mo»f. 
modern  design  and  equipment.  Buili 
on  the  Isherwood  bracketless  type  of 
construction,  she  will  follow  the  re- 
cent practice  of  saving  weight  in  the 
steel  frame  by  welding  and  placing 
part  of  this  weight  in  the  side  plat- 
ing in  way  of  tank  spaces  to  off.set 
corrosion.  She  is  to  be  delivered  in 
July,  1938. 

Her  principal  characteristics  are: 

Overall    length    462  feet 

B.  P.  length  442  feet 

Beam   molded   65  feet 

Depth  molded  35  feet 

Speed  13  knots 

Deadweight  capacity,  12,800  tons 

She  will  carry  102,000  barrels  of 
gasoline,  with  5,000  barrels  of  bunk- 
er fuel  aft  and  1,500  barrels  for- 
ward, 235  tons  of  water  aft  in  deep 
tanks,  and  50  tons  of  stores,  and 
crew. 

Dredge  Launched 

at  Bethlehem 

On  July  28  the  Union  Plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Company 
Ltd.  (old  Union  Iron  Works),  Sai: 
Francisco,  was  the  scene  of  an  inter- 
esting launching,  when  the  hull  of 
the  hopper  dredge  Pacific  slid  down 
the  ways.  This  vessel  and  her  equip 
ment  were  fully  described  in  th 
July  issue  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 

She  is  of  shallow  draft  model,  de- 
signed especially  for  work  on  bai 
channels  at  various  Pacific  Coast 
harbors,  and  has  the  following  gen- 
eral characteristics : 

Length  of  hull  180  ft.    Sin. 

Beam    molded  38  ft.    0  in. 

Depth   molded  14  ft.    Din. 

Draft   light   for'd  4  ft.    8  in. 
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Draft  light  aft 7ft.    Sin. 

Draft  loaded 10  ft.  10  in. 

Speed  loaded   9  knots 

For  propulsion  power  she  has  twin 
rcrews,  each  driven  by  a  400  H.P. 
Winton  diesel  through  a  hydraulic 
coupling.  For  the  dredging  pump  a 
400  H.  P.  Winton  diesel  directly  con- 
nected to  a  275  K.W.  General  Electric 
direct  current  generator,  supple- 
mented by  either  or  both  of  two  75 
K.W.  auxiliary  diesel  driven  gener- 
ating sets,  supplies  sufficient  power 
so  that  the  pump  motor  can  work 
continuously  at  425  H.P.  if  necessary. 

The  dredge  Pacific  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  her  ti-ial  trip  late  in 
August. 

Dredge  Pacific  was  designed  in  the 
San  Fi-ancisco  office  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Engineers  under  the  personal 
•"upervision  of  Principal  Engineer  F. 
C.  Scheffauer,  assisted  by  Senior  En- 
gineer H.  D.  G.  Baxter  and  Associ- 
ate Naval  Architect  H.  A.  Lennon. 
She  embodies  the  knowledge  gained 
in  many  years  of  experience  in  dred- 
ging safe  channels  through  the  bars 
of  Pacific  Coast  harbors. 


Pusey  and  Jones 

Launch  Mine  Planter 

Christened  by  Mrs.  Malin  Craig, 
wife  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S. 
Army,  the  Ellery  W.  Niles,  a  diesel 
electric  mine  planter  and  cable  layer 
for  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U.  S. 
Army,  slid  down  the  ways  into  the 
Christiana  River  at  the  historic 
Pusey  and  Jones  Shipyard,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  on  June  22. 

This  vessel  is  to  be  used  in  plant- 
ing harbor  defense  mines  and  laying 
the  cable  for  their  detonation  from 
shore  stations.  Her  power  plant  con 
sists  of  three  550  H.  P.,  fresh  water 
cooled,  six  cylinder  Winton  diesels, 
each  direct  connected  to  a  300  K.W. 
D.  C.  Westinghouse  generator.  The 
twin  screws  are  each  driven  directly 
by  a  Westinghouse  D.C.  motor  cap- 
able of  developing  560  H.P.  at  230 
I'.p.m.  Kingsbury  bearings  take  the 
thrust  of  the  screws. 

All  auxiliary  machinery  is  elec- 
trically operated.  The  entire  hull  is 
.steel,  insulated  in  exposed  quarters 
by    sheet    cork.    All    living    quarters 


Launching  of  Ellery  W.  Niles. 


are  air  conditioned.  All  applications 
of  power,  including  the  propulsion 
of  the  ship,  are  subject  to  distant 
control  from  the  bridge  and  other 
points  to  an  extent  never  before  in- 
stalled on  a  sea-going  craft. 

On  the  Ellery  W.  Niles  the  steer- 
ing gear  and  deck  machinery  were 
supplied  by  Lidgerwood,  the  major- 
ity of  the  pumps  by  Worthington, 
the  oil  purifiers  by  Sharpies,  the 
gyro-compass  equipment  by  Sperry, 
and  the  echo  depth  finders  by  Fatho- 
meter. 

Orders  from  the  bridge  are  trans- 
mitted through  a  Guided  Radio  loud 
speaker  system,  which  provides  16 
stations  simultaneous  or  individual 
broadcasting  or  for  two  way  voice 
communication. 

She  will  have  accommodations  for 
a  personnel  of  45,  and  will  be  cap- 
able of  13^2  knots  speed.  Her  design 
was  developed  by  Edward  A.  Hodge, 
Naval  Architect,  New  York. 


Contract  for 

New  Ferry 

The  Maryland  Dry  Dock  Company 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  very  recently 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  double  ended  steel  hull  fer- 
ry by  the  Clairbome-Annapolis 
Ferry  Company.  This  boat  will  be 
208  feet  by  62  feet  by  9  feet,  and  is 
to  be  delivered  in  May,  1938. 


Construction  Starts  on 

New  Bulk  Freighters 

The  American  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany at  their  Cleveland  yard  laid  j: 
down  on  June  21  and  July  6  the  keels 
for  two  large  bulk  freighters  con- 
tracted for  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steam- 
ship Company.  These  vessels  will  be 
610  feet  long,  60  feet  beam,  32  feet 
6  inches  molded  depth.  Each  will  be 
driven  by  a  2,000  H.  P.  geared  steam 
turbine  power  plant  taking  steam  at 
400  lbs.  pressure  from  water  tube 
boilers.  All  auxiliaries  will  be  elec- 
trically operated. 


Portland  Firm 

Gets  Feltre  Repairs 

The  Italian  motorship  Feltre  sank 
in  the  Columbia  River  on  February 
19  last  after  collision  with  the  Amer- 
ican steamer  Edward  Luckenbach. 
On  examination,  the  hole  in  her  side 
proved  to  be  250  feet  long.  By  a  very 
clever  bit  of  salvage  work  she  was 
raised  and  floated  to  Portland  and 
dry  dock.  After  considerable  bicker- 
ing over  claims  and  counter  claims 
she  was  libeled  and  sold  at  auction 
by  the  U.  S.  marshal  to  Pacific  Amer- 
ican Fisheries  for  $55,000,  which,  so 
far  as  liens  on  the  ship  were  con- 
cerned, had  to  cover  claims  aggre- 
gating over  $250,000.  Bids  for  her  re- 
pairs taken  previous  to  her  sale  had 
shown  Albina  Engine  and  Machine 
Works,  Portland,  to  be  the  low  bid- 
der at  $328,157  cost  and  110  days' 
time. 

The  Pacific  American  Fisheries 
have  given  the  contract  for  repairs 
to  the  Portland  firm.  Undoubtedly 
she  will  be  changed  to  American 
registry. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  illustra- 
tion on  the  facing  page,  this  job  is  a 
major  piece  of  repair  work.  All 
frames,  bulkheads,  and  shell  plating 
for  over  half  of  the  length  of  the 
Feltre  will  have  to  be  either  replaced 
by  new  material  or  faired  up,  re- 
riveted  or  welded  and  refinished.  All 
machinery  will  have  to  be  overhauled 
and  put  in  good  condition,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  this  work  will  have  to 
be  done  while  the  ship  is  in  drydock. 
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Two  More  Tankers  tor 

Pan- Petroleum 

As  we  Ko  to  press  comes  word  from 
the  Pan-American  Petroleum  and 
Transport  Company  of  New  York 
that  they  have  placed  an  order  with 
the  Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Do- 
Dock  Company  of  Kearney.  New  Jer- 
sey, for  two  bulk  oil  tankers  to  be 
built  along  the  same  general  lines  as 
the  four  tankers  now  building  at  that 
plant  for  the  Standard  Oil  Comi)any 
of  New  Jersey.  This  would  make 
these  tankers  of  the  same  Isherwood 
Arcform  design  as  the  Esso  Bay 
onne,  launched  by  Federal  on  July  24. 

This  ship  is  of  12,800  tons  dead- 
weight capacity,  has  a  length  of  445 
feet,  a  beam  of  66  feet  6  inches,  a 
loaded  draft  of  28  feet,  and  is  in  gen- 
eral the  same  type  and  size  of  hull 
as  the  R.  P.  Resor  and  the  T.  C.  Mc- 
Cobb.  which  were  completely  de- 
scribed in  Pacific  Marine  Review  for 
January.  193G. 

The  addition  of  these  two  tankers 
gives  the  Federal  yard  six  tankers 
and  six  destroyers,  which  should 
keel)  them  quite  busy  for  some 
months  to  come. 


Freighter  Converted 

to  Tanker 

The  Craig  Shipbuilding  Company 


«)f  Long  Beach.  California,  are  bus- 
ily engaged  in  converting  a  freighter 
to  a  tanker.  The  vessel  undergoing 
this  transformation  is  the  motorship 
Mazatlan.  Built  by  the  Long  Beach 
Shipbuilding  C'umpany  in  1920  as  a 
steel  hull  shallow  draft  cargo  carrier 
for  the  California  and  Mexico  S.  S. 
Company  Inc..  this  veBsel  ih  164.3 
feet  long.  34.1  feet  beam,  and  17.8 
feet  deep.  She  was  fitted  with  twin 
screws,  each  screw  being  driven  by 
a  350  brake  horsepower  diesel  en- 
gine. She  should  make  an  ideal  tank- 
er for  short  coastwise  runs  and  har- 
bor work. 

Campbell  Gets 

Tuna  Boat  Contract 

The  Campbell  Machine  Company 
of  San  Uiego.  Calif.,  was  recently 
awarded  by  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food 
Company  of  Terminal  Island.  Calif., 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a 

139  foot  tuna  fishing  boat.  This  ves- 
sel will  be  equipped  with  a  .-^ix  cylin 
der.  600  horsepower  Union  diesel  en- 
gine   for    propulsion,    and    with    two 

140  horsepower  Union  diesels.  each 
driving  a  100  K.W.  General  Electric 
generator,  to  furnish  power  for  aux- 
iliary machinery  and  lighting.  Two 
12  inch  pumps  will  be  installed  for 
circulating  water  through  her  live 
bait  tanks.  Large  refrigerating  ca- 
pacity will  be  provided  to  take  care 


of  her  fish  catch  on  the  way   homi 
from  distant  banks. 


New  York  to  Build 

^1,000,000  Fireboat 

Bids  were  r»'c<ivtd  by  tht-  Citv  <,f 
New  Y'ork  on  July  28  for  the  con 
.-truction  of  a  super  fireboat.  Spec- 
ifications call  for  an  all  steel 
hull  built  to  the  highest  classifica- 
tion of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ship- 
ping. She  will  be  134  feet  long.  32 
feet  molded  beam,  13  feet  3  inches 
molded  depth,  and  9  feet  loaded 
draft.  She  will  be  propelled  by  diesel 
electric  drive  on  two  screws,  with  a 
total  developed  propulsion  horse- 
power of  2.000  at  425  r.p.m..  and  a 
spi-ed  of  16' J  knots  on  loaded  draft. 
She  was  designed  by  Gibbs  and  Cox 
In:-..  New  York  naval  architects. 

Included  in  the  equipment  is  a  twu 
way  radio  and  a  special  loud  speaker 
system,  so  that  orders  from  the 
bridge  may  be  plainly  heard  in  any 
part  of  the  ship.  Her  collapsible 
water  tower  will  have  a  maximum 
height  of  45  feet  above  the  waterline. 
Her  crew  will  work  and  live  in  air 
conditioned  quarters.  Her  interior 
will  be  protected  against  fire  by  a 
C.O.^  system.  She  will  carry  concrete 
smashing  equipment  to  break 
through  concrete  floors  on  docks. 
Her  bow  plating  will  be  strongly 
reinforced  to  enable  her  to  break 
through  ice  floes  on  the  river. 

Eight  water  "guns"  are  to  be  car- 
ried on  pedestals  on  the  deck.  The 
bow  water  "gun"  is  designed  for  a 
6.000  gallon  per  minute  capacity, 
and  will  be  the  most  powerful  afloat. 
(Page  48  Please) 


frfrri-Ming  VI**.  of  motorship  Feltre  in  dock  at  Portland,  showing  trcmcndoiw  hole  in  her  hulL 


1937  Metal  Congress 

The  1937  Metal  Congress  and  Ex- 
position will  be  held  from  October 
18-22.  inclusive,  in  Atlantic  City  Au- 
ditorium, according  to  announce- 
ment made  by  W.  H.  Eisenman.  man- 
aging director  of  this  annual  Metal 
Show  and  national  secretary  of  the 
American  Society  for  Metals,  after 
a  meeting  of  the  Society's  board  of 
trustees  in  this  city. 

This    important    metal    event    has 
been  staged  and  sponsored  for  eight- 
een successive  years  by  the  Ameri 
can  Society  for  Metals.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most   popular  indus 
trial  expositions  in  the  country. 


\  I   G  r  S  T  .     19  3  7 
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Building  in 
American  Yards 

Pacific  Coast 

HKTHLKHGM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  LTD. 

(Union  Plant) 
San  Francisco 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION":  Hull  5355 — 
McCall  (DD400).  Completion  date 
March  1,  1938.  Hull  5356 — Maury 
(DD401);  completion  date  June  1, 
19  38.  Two  1500-ton  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy;  length,  341'  3%";  beam, 
35'  6%";  depth,  19'  8".  Cost  $3,675,- 
000. 

Hull  5359,  Pacific;  seagoing  hopper 
dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers;  launched 
July  28,  1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  REPAIRS: 
Tug.  W.  H.  Storey,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Admiral  Watson,  Manini,  \V.  S. 
.Miller,  .Mariposa,  W.  S.  Kheem,  Frank 
(i.  Driun,  .Makaweli,  Hollywood. 


HO.NOLULU  IRON  WORKS 
Honoluln.  T.  H. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Steel  Trader,  .M.S.  Hawaiian 
Standard,  .'\i.S.  Ward,  President  Harri- 
s<m. 


LAICE   WASHINGTON   SHIPYARDS 

Houghton,  Wash. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  120'  steel 
tuna  vessel;  600  H.P.  Enterprise  diesel 
engine;  delivery  date  September  15, 
1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Yacht  Atpiillo,  IJarge  U.  O.  Co. 
1920,  Seattle,  U.  S.  Bo.ver. 


KKLLOWS  AND  STEWART,  INC. 
Wilmington,  CaUf. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIR.S':  Yachts  Hetreat,  \'ellron,  (;ita- 
na,  and  .\uova  Del  .Mar;  Cannery  ves- 
sel North  Cajje;  02  smaller  yachts  and 
motorboats. 


UKNKRAL  ENGIXEERING  AND 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

l<'«>ot  of  hirth  Avenue 
Oakland,  Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Kewanee,  Admiral  Halstead, 
Lumberman,  )W.  It.  Chaniberlin,  .Tr., 
I>ei-rick  IJarge  So.  Hi,  Klna,  Horace 
Luckenhach,  Gas  S.  Contra  Costa,  Tug 
.Arabs,  IJarge  Xo.  4,  Siskiyou,  Solano, 
Korn,  .American  Fisher,  .Malama,  Xoyo, 
Stanwood,  IJarge  192;?,  Barge  Xo.  9, 
Lake  .Miraflores. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRY  DOCK  CORP. 

Los  Angeles   Harbor 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: F/B  Chicken  of  the  Sea,  Edwin 
B.  De(J<)lia,  Cabrillo,  F/B  Minato  .Maru, 
Homer,  Tug  D.  M.  Kenton,  Tug  D.  P. 
Fleming,  Launch  Betty  O,  Tug  Listo, 
Tug  \ivo.  La  Placentia,  L.  A.  Fireboat 
Xo.  2,  M.W  .Minowo  .Maru,  M.V.  \'elnia, 
La  Purisima,  Eagle,  Eureka. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Berth  264 — Fish  Harbor 
Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Four  80'  U. 
S.  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats;  1,600  H.P. 
each;  Liberty-Vimalert  conversions; 
speed  30  m.p.h.  Keels  laid  September, 
1936;  estimated  laimching  dates  August 
lo,  September  1,  September  15,  and 
October  1,  1937;  expected  completion 
dates  September  to  October,   1937. 

Two  78'x20'x9'6"  Lanii)aro  fishing 
boats;  one  for  S.  Russo  and  partners, 
powered  with  240  H.P.  6  cylinder  Fair- 
banks diesel;  second  for  Claro  Sima  and 
partners,  powered  with  210  H.P.  6 
cylinder  Western  diesel.  Delivery  date 
October.  1937. 


MABE   ISLAXD   XAVY   YARD 

.Mare  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Henley,  De- 
stroyer (DD391);  standard  displace- 
ment 1500  tons;  keel  laid  October  28, 
1935;  launching  date  January  12,  1937; 
estimated  delivery  October,   1937. 

Pompano,  Submarine  (SS181);  keel 
laid  January  14,  1936;  launching  date, 
March  11,  19  37;  estimated  delivery, 
October,  1937. 

Sturgeon,  Submarine  (SS187);  keel 
laid  October  27,  19  36;  estimated  deliv- 
ery September,  1938. 

Swordfish,  Submarine  (SS193);  de- 
livery date,  August  1,  1939. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: .Aylwin,  Dale,  Farragut,  .>Iac- 
Donough,  .Monaghan,  Detroit,  Houston, 
.Algorma,  Pinola,  \'ireo.  Bridge,  (ian- 
net,   Dobbin,   Wright. 


Meigs,  H.  T.  Harper,  Adellen,  Daven- 
IK)it,  .\rizonan.  Redwood,  San  Bernar- 
dino, TransiKjrt  ReiJublic,  Golden  Coast, 
Dakotan,  Coloradan,  Esther  .lohnson. 
Pres.  .Adams,  West  Nilus,  Ohioan,  Cut- 
ter 401,  (iolden  Cross,  Beulah,  Dintlt-- 
dyk,  Carriso,  Pres.  Harrison,  Bailha<-he. 


PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK 

AND  SHIPYARD 

Prince   Rupert,   B.C. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: 16  fishing  boats;  10  scows;  4:' 
ship  repair  jobs  not  requiring  docking; 
50  commercial  jobs. 


THE  PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 
Bremerton.  Wanhlngton 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  U.S.S.  Pat- 
terson (Destroyer  No.  392);  standard 
displacement,  1500  tons;  keel  laid  July 
22,  1935;  launched  May  6,  1937;  esti 
mated  completion  date,  November  1 
1937. 

U.S.S.  Jarvis  (Destroyer  No.  393); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  August  21,  1935;  launched  May  6, 
19  37;  estimated  completion  date  De- 
cember 1,  19  37. 

U.S.S.  Wilson  (Destroyer  No.  408); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid   March  22,   193"7. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Arizona,  Pennsylvania,  Sara- 
toga, Xew  Orleans. 


IHE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,    Calif. 

DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE       RE- 
PAIRS:   Balboa,    Cohunbian,   TransiK)rt 


STEPHENS  BROS.   BOATYARD 

Stockton,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Stephens  S(i,  36'  .\  9'  10"  x  2'  4"; 
powered  by  Twin  Gray  "Six-71's." 
Launched   March  22,  1937. 

.Alicita,  36'  x  9'  10"  x  2'  4";  pow- 
ered by  Twin  Gray  "Six-71's."  Launch 
ed  April  4,  1937.  Owner,  J.  V.  Carson 
Hollywood. 

Dalida  II,  36'  x  9'  10"  x  2'  4";  pow- 
ered by  Twin  Gray  "Six-71's."  Launched 
April  11,  1937.  Owner,  D.  A.  Lord, 
San   Francisco. 

Irma  Lou  II,  3  6'  x  9'  10"  x  2'  4"; 
powered  by  Twin  Gray  "Six-71's." 
Launched  May  2  6,  19  37.  Owner,  Louis 
C.   Boone,  San  Francisco. 

One  29'  sport  fishing  cruiser  (spec- 
ial) for  J.  C.  Axelson,  Los  Angeles; 
powered  by  twin  Lycomings  "Six-85." 
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Mill-  n|hii<Ihi'<I  stock  2U'.s. 
Six   staiKlHrd   st«Mk  JMI's. 
j        Ruth  K,  2:f  2"  X  it'  X  2'  4";   powered 
by  Gray  "Slx-51."    Owner,  Elmer  Gum- 
I   p^rt,    Stockton.     Launched     April      17, 
i    1937. 

TODD  SKATTLK  DKY  DOCKS,   INC. 

Harbor  Islaiiil 

.S«>attle,  \Va.sh. 

DRYDOCK      AND      KOUTINF:       RE- 

I'AIRS:    l*r<'«»l<l«'iit    .h'llersoii,    Ktluar    !•'. 

|jickfnha<h,    l>orotli,\    .Xlexaiulfr,    I'otiit 

tlm-eiite,   Nortli   Haxeii. 


WCKTKItN  HOAT  UriIJ>ING  CO.,  IXC. 
2.%or>  Ka.st   nth  Street 
Tacoina,    \Va.Hh. 
NEW     CONSTIUCTION:      Hull      Xo. 
!   itl7,   Yankee  Cllp|M'r;    purse  seiner,    S2' 
•;   200  H.P.   Atlas  ensliie;    keel   laid 
:>K,   19:i7:   laiinrhed  .lni>   22,   Il»:t7. 
!,.  rs.  Ed'.  &  J.  Kaseroff  and   E.  .Man- 
I  aka.  of  San   Pedro,  Calif. 

Hull  Xo.  i'2H,  Santa  laicla,  purse 
I  NHne  rlshinK  lM)at ;  78'  x  20';  powered 
by  200  H.P.  Atlas  engine.  Keel  laid 
!  July  15.  19  37;  delivery  date  September, 
I  1937.  Owner,  Frank  Cardinale. 
I  Hull  .Vo.  12M,  purse  seine  I'IsliinK 
I  b<wl:  78'  x  20';  powered  by  200  H.P. 
■  Atlas  engine.  Keel  laid  July  19;  delix-- 
I  ery  date.  October,  1937.  Owner,  Roy 
Hufilv,  Seattle. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROCTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Kishinu  boat  Western  Travel- 
er; CllpiK'r  Wanderer,  Ta<'onia  At 
I'ieri-e;  .xaehl  Carnielita;  tiiK  Hetty 
KarU. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BKIDGK  CO.MPANY 
rittsburKh,  Pennsylvania 

NEW   CONSTRICTION: 

One  oil  barge,  145'  x  26'  x  7'  4  "  for 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio;  completion 
ilale  Aiiuusi    I,    I»:t7. 

One  rioalinK  lender,  200'  x  7'  x  :j>2'. 
for  National  Tube  Co.;  completion 
date  AuKiisI    I,   U>:t7. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: 9  barges  175'x26'xir;  new 
sides  and  knuckles. 


THE   AMERICAN  SHIP  BUIIJ)ING 
CO.MPABTY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
NEW    CONSTRICTION:     Two    bulk 
1  lake     freighters      610'   x   60'  x   32'   6"; 
I  2,000  I. H.P.  geared  turbine,  water  tube 
I  boilers,  400  lbs.  pressure,  electric  aux- 
i  iliaries;   for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Coni- 
•v     Keela    laid    June    21,    1937;    and 
•i,    1937;    launching   date   October. 
' :  delivery  date  .\pril   15,    1938. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath.  Maine 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hulls  Nos. 
Ifil.  162.  and  163;  DD304  Sampcton. 
DD,WS  Davis  and  DD.IOO  Jouett;  Threa 
1850ton  destroyers  for  U.S.  Navy;  date 
of  contract  Sept.  19,  1935.  Estimated 
delivery  Dec.  1937,  Mar.  1938,  and 
June  1938,  respectively,  DDS96,  keel 
laid.  Mar.  26,  19  36.  DDS9S,  keel  laid 
July   28,    1936.   DD394,    keel   laid   April 


S,  1936. 

Hulls  N<M.  170-171,  DD44M),  Siiua. 
and  DI>410,  Hughea,  tx%o  15UO-ton  de- 
Htroyera  for  U.  S.  Navy;  coutract  date 
October  12,  1936;  delivery  date  April. 
1939,  and   June,    1939,   respectively. 

Hull  No.  17."5,  Jeanne  D'Arc,  single 
screw,  diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Uoh- 
ton,  .Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery, 
September  1,   1937. 

Hull  Xo.  I7«.  \'illanova,  single  screw, 
dlesel  propelled  trawler  for  HoHton, 
.Mass,  owners;  estimated  delivery,  Sep- 
tember  15,   1937. 

BKTHI.KHKM  SHIPItUIIiDING 

<X)Kl'()llATION 

Fore  lUver  Plant, 

Qnlncy,  Macs. 

NEW  CONSTRICTION: 

DD-S82,  Oaven,  1A4H)  Tun  DMtroyer. 

Keel  laid  June  I!.  1935;  launched  l-'>-b- 
ruary  2.'>.  l!i:;7;  estlinated  deli\er,x, 
.August,   IU:t7. 

<'\'7,  Wasp,  .\irplane  Carrier  for  I'.S. 
Covernnienl;  keel  laid  April  1,  1936; 
estimated  delivery,  September,   1938. 

Hull  1463,  V.  S.  Army  Hopper 
Dredge  Goethals;  5000  cubic  yards  ca- 
pacity; keel  laid  October  5,  litliil;  e>tl- 
inaled  launching  ilate  .August,  lW:t7; 
estimated    delivery.    February.    1938. 

.Anna|>olls,  West  Point,  Y'ale;  three 
diesel  drive  trawlers  for  General  Sea 
Foods.  Estimated  delivery  October. 
l!i:'7. 

Three  passenger  and  freight  steamers 
for  Panama  Railroad  S..S.  Co.;  486  feet 
X  64  feet  x  38  feet  6  inches;  16  Vi  knot 
speed. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Sftarroxvs  Point  Plant 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

NEW      CONSTRUCTION:      Two     oil 

tankers — steam — 425'x64'x34'   for   Gulf 

Oil  Corp.;    total  tonnage  7070  each. 

Four  l:t,(MMI  deadweight  ton  steam 
turbine  driven  tankers  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.;  length  442',  beam  64', 
depth  34'  10",  gross  tonnage  7,600, 
speed   12   knots. 

One    tanker    for    Texas    Co.;     about 

13,000  deadweight  tons;  steam  turbine. 

One    barge    for    Socony- Vacuum    Oil 

Co.,  Inc.;    2fiO  feet  long;  non-propelled. 

Estimated  delivery  date  October,   1937. 


IIOSTON    N\\  Y    YAUI) 
Bonton,   Maaa. 

NEW  CONSTRI'CTION: 

DD.-180.  .Mugford,  and  DD.100,  Ralph 
Talbot,  two  light  destroyers;  LBP  334'; 
beam  35'6";  depth  19'8";  keels  laid 
October  28,  1935:  launched  October  31. 
19?6;  estimated  delivery,  October,  1937, 
and   November,   1937,   respectively. 

DD402,  Ma>Tant,  and  DD40S,  Trippe, 
two  light  destroyers  for  United  States 
Navy;  LPS  334';  beam  35'6";  depth 
19'  8";  keels  laid  April  15,  1937; 
launching  date  February  1,  19  38;  esti- 
mated  delivery   indefinite. 

Order  placed  for  DD415,  O'Brien, 
and  DD41<i,  Walke,  two  destroyers;  de- 
livery dates,  August,  1939,  and  Octo- 
ber,  1939,   respectively. 


One  large  harlMtr  lug  for  '  S  Niiw; 
delivery  date  1938. 

ltl«M)KI.V\    NWY   V  \l(l» 
Brooklyn,    N.Y. 
NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

CL  40,  Bruukl)n,  light  cruiser,  LB 
P.  600';  beam  618  ";  standard  displace- 
ment, 10.000;  geared  turbine  enginea; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid.  March 
12,  1935;  launched  November  30,  1936 ; 
estimated   delivery,   November   1,    1927. 

CL  48,  Honolulu,  ligbt  crulter;  LB. 
P.  600';  beam  618";  standard  dlaplae*- 
ment  10,000;  geared  turbine  •nglnea; 
e.xpress  type  boilers;  keel  laid  ^ptem- 
lier  10.  19:'5;  launching  date  Anituoi 
1«,  l»:17:  estimated  delivery,  .May  1, 
193K. 

CL  50,  Helena,  light  cruiser;  LBP. 
600";  beam  617%";  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turbine  eoginea; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laying,  De- 
cember 9,  1936;  launching  indefinite; 
contract  delivery.  May  16,  1939. 

IRA  S.  RUSHEY  A  SONS.  INC. 

Foot  of  Court  Street 

Brooklyn.    New  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:   Two  76"  all- 

xvel<led    dlesel    towboats    of    550    H.    1* 

each,  for  private  parties.  Delivery  dales 

August  1.   IW:(7  and  September  1,  1937. 

CHAKLESTOX.  S,  C,  XA\  Y  YXItl) 
Charleaton.  S.i;. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

Order  placed  for  one  liarlK)r  tug; 
L0.\  12  4'  9",  length  between  perpen- 
diculars 117',  breadth,  molded,  28', 
depth,  molded,    16'. 

CHARLESTON   SHIPBUIi,DING   A 
DRYDOCK  CO. 
Charleston,  S.C. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  T\xo  traxU- 
ers  for  the  Portland  Trawling  Company; 
146'6'x25'xl4'2". 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
I'.MRS:  Minerxii,  I.auiicli  Kxa  Ma.x,  Tug 
CecHia,  Ya<lits  Polaris  and  Ospn-y. 
Lighthouse  Tender  <'>pr«'ss.  Tug  llar- 
renl'ork.  Launch  l.oui.se.  Yacht  Koniil- 
lek,  i-'isliiiig  Bonis  l''nin<is  (i.  and  Tar- 
tar.  Tug  .iuno,  l''l<iri<liHn,  Fishing  Boat 
Jackie.   Barge  .\rroxx. 


CONSOLII»ATED   SHIPBUILDING 

CORP. 

>Iorrls   Height.s,   Nexv   Y'ork  City 

Three  :5»'  play  Ixtats  for  stock. 

One  42'  pla>   Ixial   for  stock. 

One  ."»<»'   cruiser.   2   Lalhrops;   dellxery 
date,  .\ugusl    I.   It>:t7. 

One   .■>7"    cruiser;    delivery    date   Sep- 
tember   15.    19  37. 

One  2«'  runabout. 

One  ."><»'  cruiser,  2  MC  .S|M-<'«lx%ays:  de- 
llxerx   dale  August    I,   l»;{7. 

One  42'  pla>   iMiat.  2  Chrysler  Royals; 
delixery  date    \ugusl    1.    I«:i7. 

<hie  KtC   diesel   cruiser;    delivery   date 
autumn.  I!i:i7. 

One    4.">     cruiser;    estimated    delivery 
date    Si'pleniber    1,    1937. 

One  :{<>"  launch,  one  Kermatb:   deliv- 
ery dale   August  ;tl.   I»:t7. 


AUGUST,     1  9  .{  7 


DEFOE  BOAT  A  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  lighthouse  tender,  Elm,  72'  4"  x 
17'  0"  X  6'  6",  for  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses.  Two  diesel  engines  300 
h.p.  total.  Estimated  keel  laying,  March 
15,  1937,  delivery  date,  September  15, 
1937. 

One  diesel  yacht,  powered  by  1,000 
h.p.  Winton  engines;  143'  long,  23' 
beam;  steel  construction.  For  Cox  and 
Stevens,  New  York,  N.Y.  Delivery  date 
November  1,  19  37. 


THK   DUAVO  COVTRACTING  CO. 

EnKliieerinK  Works  Dept., 
IMttAbiirgh.  Pa..  an«l  Wilmington.  Del. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No.  997, 

one  diesel  sternwheel  towboat  of  91 
gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos  1326-1327;  two  welded 
flush  deck  cargo  box  barges  100'x26' 
x6'6";    320  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1374,  one  welded  flush  deck 
cargo  box  barge  130'  x  34'  x  10',  for 
Warner  Equipment  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.;   452  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1378  and  1;?84;  two  weld- 
ed steel  deck  barges  80'  x  30'  x  9',  for 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.;   354  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1385  and  1386;  two  sin- 
gle screw  diesel  towboats;  for  stock; 
320  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1413-1414;  two  welded 
steel  towboat  hulls  for  National  Ship- 
ping Company;   600  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1416  and  1419-1424,  in- 
clusive; seven  welded  type  W-3  coal 
barges  175'  x  26'  x  10'  8";  for  stock; 
3304  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1425;  one  welded  steel  fuel 
flat  110'  X  24'  X  9';  for  Union  Barge 
Line  Corp.;    200   gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1426;  one  welded  steel  fuel 
flat  80'  X  18'  X  6';  for  Union  Barge  Line 
Corp.;    65   gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1427-1428,  inclusive;  two 
welded  steel  covered  lighters  110'  x  33' 
X  9'  6";  for  Reading  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;    1120  gross  tons. 

This  makes  a  total  of  21  hulls  with 
a  total  gross  tonnage  of  68  36  tons. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  CORP. 
Groton,  Cunn. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  26,  Salmon,  SS182.  standard 
displacement  1450  tons;  keel  laid  April 
15,  1936;  launching  date  June  12, 
1937. 

Hull  No.  27,  Seal,  SSI 83.  standard 
displacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid  May 
25,  1936;  launching'  date  .August  2.5, 
1937. 

Hull  No.  28,  Skipjack,  SS184,  stand 
ard  displacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid 
July  22,  1936;  launching  date  October 
22,  1937. 

Hull  No.  29,  Sargo  (SS188)  ;  keel 
laid  May  12,   1937. 

Hull  No.  30,  Saury  (SS189) ;  keel 
laid  June  28,  1937. 


Hull  No.  31,  Spearfish  (SS190) ;  esti- 
mated keel  laying  date  September  9, 
1937. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING 

AND  DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,  N.  J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Two  destroyers,  DDS81  Soniers  and 
DD.383  Warrington;  keels  laid  June  27, 
1935  and  October  10,  1935,  respective- 
ly; launching  dates,  March  13,  1937, 
and  May  15,  19  37,  respectively. 

Three  destroyers,  DD397  Benham, 
DD398  Ellet  and  DD399  Lang,  estimat- 
ed completion,  April,  June  and  August 
1938;  keels  laid  DD397,  September  1, 
1936;  DD398,  December  3,  1936;  DD- 
399,   April    5,    1937. 

Four  12,800-ton  tankers  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey; 
Isherwood  Arcform  design  of  hull  form 
and    longitudinal    hull    framing.       Hull 

143,  Esso  Bayonne,  keel  laid  December 
16,  1936;   launched  .July  24,  1937.  Hull 

144.  keel   laid   February   8,    1937. 
Two  destroyers,  DD411  and  DD412. 

THE  INGALLS  IRON  WORKS 

COMPANY 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

One  35-ton  whirler  derrick  barge  for 

U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.;  110  X  52  X  8'.  Probable  launching 
date  September  21;  delivery  date,  ap- 
proximately  Oct.    15. 

One  steel  vegetable  oil  barge  for  New 
York  Tank  Barge  Co.,  N.Y.;  650  tons 
gross;  capacity  1250  tons;  195  x  42  x 
12.  Estimated  launching  date  Septem- 
ber 1,  1937;  estimated  delivery  date 
September   25,   1937. 


LEVINGSTON   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Orange,  Texas 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

One  all-welded   steel   diesel  tugboat; 

7  4'  long,  beam  19',  depth  9';  equipped 
with  380  H.P.  Atlas  Imperial  engine; 
for  Higman  Towing  Co.,  Orange,  Texas. 
Delivery  date,  August,   1937. 


MANITOWOC   SHIP   BUILDING   CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

NEW    CONSTRUCTION:    One    single 
screw,  electrically  welded,  steel  oil  tank 

steamer,  465'x55'x28',  for  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  on  Great 
Lakes;  triple  expansion  surface  con- 
densing engine  of  2,500  h.p.;  two 
Scotch  boilers;  carrying  capacity,  2,- 
700,000  gallons  of  oil.  Estimated 
launching'  date,  Augu-st,  1937;  delivery 
date,  autumn,  1937. 


MARIETTA   MANTJFACTURING 

COMPANY 

Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia 

-MEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Three  all  welded  steel  oil  barges 
175'  x  35'  X  8'  6",  for  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  Jersey;  to  be  used  for  service 
on  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers;  deliv- 
ery date  August,  1937. 


MARYLAND   DRYDOCK   CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
NEW   CONSTRUCTION:    On«  doub 
ended  steel  die.sel  ferry  boat,  208'  x  6 
X  9',  for  the  Claiborne-Annapolis  Ferr 
Company;  delivery  date  May,  1938. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  ' 
CORPORATTON 
Camden,  N.  J.  i 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
Three  light  cruisers;  Hull  No.  41: 
Savaimah  (CL42),  Hull  No.  413.  Na.sr 
ville  (CL43),  and  Hull  No.  416  Phoeni 
(CL46)  of  10,000  tons  each  for  th 
U.S.  Navy  Department;  keels  laid,  193! 
No.  412,  launched  May  8,  19  37. 


NEWPORT    NEWS    SHIPBUILDING    i 

DRYDOCK  CO. 

90  Broad  Street,  New  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  H  359  all 
craft  carrier  CVS,  Yorktowni,  for  U.  S 
Navy;  keel  laid  May  21,  1934;  launche 
April  4,  1936. 

H860  aircraft  carrier,  CV6,  Bnt«i 
prise,  for  U.S.  Navy.;  keel  laid  July  1< 
1934;   launched  October  3,  1936. 

H361,  light  cruiser,  CL47,  Boise,  kee 
laid  April  1,  1935;  launched,  Decembe 
3,   1936. 

H362,  Ught  cruiser  CL49,  St.  Louis 
keel  laid  December  10,   1936. 

Hulls  Nos.  363-364,  two  destroyers 
Nos.  413,  Mustin,  and  414  Russell;  est. 
mated  keel  laying,  August,  1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  365  and  366,  two  tugs  fo 
C.  &  O.  Railway;  LOA  109',  beam  28 
depth  14'6".    Keels  laid  May  24,  1937. 


PHILADELPHIA    NAVY   YARD 
PhlUdelplila,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CA45  Wichita,  L.B.P.  600,  beam  (1 
9  %",  depth  molded  at  side  to  main  dect 
amidships  42'0  3/8",  draft  correspond 
Ing  to  normal  displacement  Sl'lO" 
standard  displacement  10,000;  eitlmat 
ed  completion  January  1.  193S. 

Order  placed  for  DD404.  1500  tor 
destroyer;  no  dates  set. 


PORTSMOUTH,   N.   H.,   NAVY  YARD 
PortsiiKMiili,  .\.  H. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

55185  Snapper,  submarine;  keel  laid 
July  23,  1936;  L.B.P.  800',  beam  26' 
loaded  draft  15'7";  launching  date  .Au- 
gust 24,  1937;  date  of  completioi 
March   1,   1938. 

55186  Stingray,  submarine;  keel  laid 
October  1,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  2(i 
loaded  draft   15'7";   date  of  completio; 
June  1,  1938. 

55191,  Sculpin,  submarine;  contract 
period  started  December  1,  1936;  L.B 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'8". 

55192,  Squalus,  submarine;  contrai 
period  started  December  1,  19  36;  L.r 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draf: 
16'8". 

IVo  .submarines  authorized  in  1937 
names  or  numbers  not  yet  assigned. 
(Page  64,  Please) 
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Nest 


"NAMES  AND  NEWS"      • 


BERNARD  De  ROCHIE,  LOOK-OUT  MAN 


Fred  Doelker 

Visits  Agencies 

Fred  L.  Doelker,  Pacific  Coast 
maiiaKer  of  Grace  Line,  sailed  re- 
cently on  the  Santa  Rosa  for  New 
York  via  the  Spanish  Americas,  ac 
companied  by  Mrs.  Doelker,  their 
dauirhters.  and  their  son.  En  route 
Doelker  visited  the  line's  agencies 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  In 
New  York  he  conferred  with  offi- 
cials of  the  company  before  sailing 
for  home. 


Admiral  Line 

Resignations 

Resignation  of  three  veteran  Paci- 
fic Steamship  Company  (Admiral 
Line)  executives,  Huje:h  B.  Brittain, 
passenjfer  traffic  manager;  Charles 
E.  Perkes,  freight  traffic  manager; 
and  Charles  E.  Fllye,  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager;  was  recently  an- 
nounced. They  had  been  standing  by 
for  several  months  while  the  com- 
pany's operations  were  at  a  stand- 
Uill. 


Charles  Wheeler 
Addresses  T.  M's 

In   a    talk    before    the      Industrial 
Traffic  Managers  Association,  Char- 
leu  L.   Wheeler,    vice   president   and 
iifeneral   manager  of  the   McCormick 
*    irnship     Co.,     prophesied     great 
-  for  the  U.  S.  merchant  marine 
luring  the  next  few  years  under  the 
'new  shipbuilding  subsidy  plan.     He 
iired    that    a    slight    rise    in    the 
iard   of   living   would    result    in 
''lore  than  a  100  per  cent  increase  in 
world  trade. 


GRACE  PACrnC  COAST  MANAGER  VISITS  NEW  YORK 
Fred  L.  Doelker,  Pacific  Coast  Manager  of  the  Grace  Line, 
shown  aboard  the  Grace  liner  Sania  Rosa  as  he  arrived  in  New 
York  July  13th,  accompanied  by  his  family  for  a  short  visit  in 
the  east.  Left  to  right:  Fred  L.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Doelker,  Florence 
Doelker,  Mr.  Doelker,  Fredrika  Doelker. 

Ph.....    curt. -v    (Jr.ic-    Line 

Lisle  McKim  Receives 

Appointment  with  General 


Appointment  of  Li.«Ie  I.  McKim  as 
Manager  of  Solicitation  for  the  Gen- 
eral Steamship  Corporation,  Ltd., 
was  announced  today  by  Harry  S. 
Scott,  President  of  the  firm.  Mr. 
McKim  will  succeed  C.  M.  Covell. 
who  recently  resigned  to  assume  the 
duties  of  Director  of  Transportation 
for  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition. 

Mr.  McKim,  who  is  leaving  the 
position  of  Assistant  Traffic  Mana- 
ger of  the  River  Lines  to  assume  his 
new  duties,  beginning  August  1, 
brings  to  his  new  position  a  wealth 
of  experience  as  well  as  a  broad  ac- 
quaintance with  shippers  throughout 
Northern  California,  coupled  with  a 


pleasing    personality    that    has    won 
him  hundreds  of  friends. 

He  entered  the  transportation  bus- 
iness in  1917  as  a  clerk  in  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  where  he  serv- 
ed until  1922,  when  he  turned  to  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  for  ex- 
perience in  the  offshore  business. 
Between  1924  and  1932  he  was  back 
again  in  railroading,  serving  as  Gen- 
eral Agent  in  Sacramento  for  the 
Sacramento  Northern  and  Western 
Pacific.  For  the  past  five  years  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  River 
Lines,  both  in  Sacramento  and  San 
Francisco,  first  as  General  F"reight 
and  Passenger  Agent  and  later  as 
Assistant  Traffic   Manager. 


AUGUST.    193  7 
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Mackay  Appointments  Transfer 

Coast  Men  to  New  York 


H.  L.  Rodman. 


T.  E.  Nivison. 


An  announcement  by  Admiral 
Luke  McNamee,  President  of  Mack- 
ay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Company, 
states  that  T.  E.  Nivison  and  H.  L. 
Rodman,  general  managers,  have  ex- 
changed territories.  Nivison  moves 
to  San  Francisco  in  charge  of  Mack- 
ay  Radio's  operations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  Rodman  goes  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  to  head  up 
the  company's  Atlantic  Division. 
Both  have  been  principal  leaders  in 
the  expansion  and  growth  that  Mack- 
ay  Radio  has  had  in  domestic  and  in- 
ternational radio-telegraph  service, 
but  particularly  in  marine  service 
on  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf;  and  both 
learned  the  business  as  ship  opera- 
tors. 

Nivison  has  been  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator all  his  life,  starting  to  telegraph 
at  the  age  of  eleven.  During  the  next 
five  years  he  continued  as  a  rail- 
road operator,  but  in  1907,  in  the  very 
earliest  radio  days,  turned  his  skill- 
ed operating  hand  to  radio  on  Great 
Lakes  vessels  and  stations.  In  1909 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  opening 
a  station  at  Toledo  for  DeForest  Ra- 
dio. The  following  yeai'  he  was  ra- 
dio operator  on  a  transpacific  rout- 
ing, and  then  shifted  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  working  for  Marconi  Wireless 
on  Cape  Cod.  At  this  post  he  had 
the  tragic  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  operators  to  communicate  with 
the  sinking  Titanic,  and  of  handling 
distress  traffic  with  the  rescue  ships 
Carpathia  and  California. 

One  year  after  operations  were  be- 
gun by  Federal  Telegraph,  ancestor 
company  of  Mackay  Radio  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  Nivison  joined  as  opera- 
tor at  Portland,  Oregon.  Then  he 
shifted  to  commercial  work  at  which 
he  was  at  once  successful.  He  went 
to  Honolulu  in  1914  as  commercial 
agent  and  temporary  manager  of 
Mackay  Radio's  station  there.  He 
became  manager  at  Portland  and 
then  manager  at  Los  Angeles.  In 
1924  he  was  made  sales  manager  and 
marine  superintendent,  the  phase 
of  the  business  for  which  his  experi- 
ence had  prepared  him  exceptionally 


W.  V.  Russ. 


S.  W.  Fenton. 


well.  He  was  transferred  to  New 
York  in  1926  in  charge  of  marine  op- 
erations on  the  Atlantic,  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf.  He  was  madi 
general  superintendent  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Division  in  1929  and  has  led 
Mackay  Radio  into  its  present  posi 
tion  in  the  East. 

Rodman  has  been  equally  success 
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ful  for  Mackay  Radio  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  started  in  1904  as  a 
Postal  Telegraph  messenger  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  was  one  of 
the  early  radio  "bugs."  He  soon  found 
a  job  as  .ship  operator  and  spent  two 
years  at  sea,  then  joined  the  Navy, 
completed  the  course  in  electricity 
and  wiieless  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Elec- 
trical School  at  Brooklyn,  and  served 
on  destroyers  touching  most  parts 
of  the  world.  In  1911,  soon  after 
the  Federal  Telegraph  Company 
.•ttarted  operations.  Rodman  entered 
its  service  and  remained  as  an  opera- 
tor and  in  charge  of  various  stations 
from  Kansas  City  to  Honolulu  until 
the  World  War  and  his  return  to  ser- 
vice in  the  Navy.  In  charge  of  the 
special  radio  expedition  that  took  ov- 
er, completed  and  operated  the  radio 
station  at  Russian  Island,  Vladivos- 
tok, Ensign  Rodman  was  commended 
for  the  manner  in  which  this  assign- 
ment was  carried  through.  He  is  now 
lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve, 
i Special  Communication  Branch. 

I  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Fed- 
leral  Telegraph  and  entered  the  com- 
meicial  end  of  the  business,  for 
which  a  thorough  operating  back- 
jground  and  a  compelling  personality 
fitted  him  particularly  well.  He  be- 
came marine  superintendent,  assist- 
ant to  the  general  manager,  the  late 
A.  Y.  Tuel ;  and  finally  general  super- 
intendent of  Mackay  Radio's  Pacific 
Division,  from  which  he  moves  to 
New  York  as  general  manager  of  the 
Atlantic  Division. 

W.  V.  Ru88,  Pacific  Coast  marine 
superintendent  for  Mackay  Radio  & 
Telegraph  Company  for  the  past  two 
and  one-half  years,  has  been  promot- 
ed to  the  position  of  marine  superin- 
tendent of  Atlantic  Division  with 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

It  is  with  interest  that  we  review 
Russ"  history.  He  left  the  post  of 
>tant  U.  S.  Radio  Inspector  at 
^  ttle  to  join  the  Federal  Telegraph 
KJompany  in  1926.  He  devoted  con- 
siderable time  in  broadcast  receiv- 
ing equipment  in  the  capacity  of  fac 
tory  representative.  He  was  with 
the  Kolster  Radio  Corporation  and 
|had  service  with  the  Westinghousc 
iKIectric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 
jPrior  to  service  in  the  Department  of 
("ommerce  radio  inspection  division 
Kuss  was  with  the  radio  department 
>f  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 


The  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Califor- 
nia launches  the 
Despatch  No.  7  at  the 
Fulton  yard,  Antioch. 
Little  Miss  Lya  Noel 
Rutnsey  was  sponsor. 
In  the  launching;  party 
were  Captain  John 
Runisey  and  his  fam- 
ily (shown  in  illustra- 
tion), Joseph  McEach- 
ern,  Charles  Robert- 
son,   and   other   S.    O. 

officials. 
The    towboat     will     be 
used  in   river  and  har- 
bor  barge    lowing 
service. 


and   had   previously  served  as   radio 
operator  at  sea. 

S.  W.  Fenton,  who  has  served  in 
both  the  operations  and  commercial 
departments  of  Mackay  Radio's  Ma- 
rine Department,  Atlantic  Division, 
New  York,  since  joining  the  organi- 
zation in  1930,  succeeds  Russ  in  San 
Francisco  as  marine  superintendent. 
Pacific  Division. 

Fenton  has  been  connected  with 
marine  radio  communications  for  the 
past  16  years.  He  served  as  chief 
radio  officer  on  the  maiden  voyage 
of  the  United  States  Lines'  Manhat- 
tan, then  was  assigned  to  shore  duty 
at  Mackay  Radio's  New  ^'ork  head 
(luarters. 


now  with  the  firm  of  United  Engin- 
eering Co.,  Ltd.,  engineers  and  ma- 
chinists, and  T.  J.  Moynihan  Co., 
Ltd.,  boiler  makers,  headquarters, 
San  Francisco.  O'Donnell  is  assist- 
ant to  R.  E.  Christy,  who  is  manager 
and  secretary-treasurer.  H.  P.  Gray 
is  president  of  both  United  Engineer- 
ing Co.,  Ltd.,  and  T.  J.  Moynihan  Co.. 
Ltd.  Barney  O'Donnell  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  San  Francisco  ship  repair 
field  for  the  past  ten  years. 


O'Donnell  With  United 
Engineering  Co.,  Ltd. 

Harney  O'Donnell,  one  of  the  best 
known  marine  engineering  and  ship 
repair  men  on  the  Pacific  Coast,   is 


Ed.  Forrest  Injured 

We  are  mighty  8orr>'  Ed.  Forrest, 
marine  representative  of  The  Paraf- 
fine  Companies,  Inc.,  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  breaking  a  leg  recently.  The 
accident  occurred  in  Oakland  and 
Ed  was  rushed  to  the  Samuel  Merritt 
Hospital  where  he  is  now  recovering 
and  in  much  better  shape.  Can't  keep 
a  good  man  down,  so  Ed's  friends 
will  see  him  up  and  at  'em  again  be- 
fore long. 


AUGUST.     1937 
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Captain  H.  D.  Clarke 
Retires  after  38  Years  Service 

In  ships  and  ports  around  the  world 
friends  of  Captain  Harry  David 
Clarke  will  be  interested  to  learn 
of  his  recent  retirement  following  38 
years  of  service.  Captain  Clarke  was 
Port  Captain  and  Manager  of  the 
Marine  Department  at  San  Francisco 
for  General  Petroleum  Corporation 
of  California,  a  subsidiary  of  Soco- 
ny-Vacuum  Corporation. 

Born  in  London  in  1880  Captain 
Clarke  started  apprenticeship  in  the 
full  rigged  ship  Ardnamurchan,  this 
vessel  a  frequent  caller  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  was  owned  by  Hugh  Ho- 
garth &  Son.  In  1899  young  Clarke 
joined  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  York,  serving  as  second  mate 
and  chief  officer  in  the  four  masted 
barks  Eclipse  and  Arrow  in  the  At- 
lantic, Pacific  and  East  Indies  trade. 

Next  we  find  him  in  the  steamers 
Lackawanna,  Chesapeake,  Delaware 
and  Narraganset.  At  the  age  of  25  he 
became  master  of  the  steamer  Tana- 
wanda.  From  1906  to  1913  Captain 
Clarke  was  in  Pacific  service  be- 
tween California  and  Oriental  ports. 
Cargo  vessels  were  scarce.  It  was 
necessary  for  tank  ships  to  go  out 
with  oil;  clean  the  entire  ship,  and 
come  home  with  general  cargo. 

During  the  World  War  Captain 
Clarke  commanded  oil  transports 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
Navy.  Later  we  find  our  friend  com- 
manding various  Socony  vessels 
again.  In  1924  he  came  ashore  as 
Port  Captain  at  San  Pedro,  Califor- 
nia. In  1926  when  General  Petroleum 
was  merged  with  Standard  Oil  of 
New  York  Captain  Clarke  was  trans- 
ferred to  San  Francisco  as  Port  Cap- 
tain and  Manager  of  the  G-P  Marine 
Department.  From  this  post  he  re- 
tired to  a  deserved  rest. 


Captain  E.  M.  Olson,  of  the  Matson 
Line's  Golden  Bear,  with  his  officers 
and  crew,  was  the  honor  guest  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  the  San  Francisco 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  San  Francisco  Commercial  Club 
the  latter  part  of  July. 


Capt.  H.  D.  Clarke. 

tal  indemnity  companies,  has  return- 
ed to  the  companies'  head  office  in 
San  Francisco  from  a  week's  busi- 
ness trip  in  Southern  California. 


Back  piloting  a  passenger  ship 
across  the  Atlantic,  Captain  Harry 
Manning  of  the  United  States  Lines, 
who  piloted  Amelia  Earhart  to  Hono- 
lulu on  her  first  round  the  world  at- 
tempt, is  commanding  the  U.  S.  Lin- 
er American  Merchant  to  the  Brit- 
ish Isles. 


David  P.  Henderson,  former  assist- 
ant to  Captain  Kirkwood  H.  Donavin 

during  the  latter's  post  of  operating 
manager  for  the  Panama  Pacific 
Line,  passed  away  at  the  Mare  Island 
Hospital  on  July  21.  He  was  buried 
in  the  National  Cemetery  at  the  Pre- 
sidio. He  was  an  ex-army  man  and 
was  very  well  liked  by  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 


L.  M.  Caldwell,  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident Fireman's  Fund  and  Occiden- 


When  the  American  Legion  party 
visits  Europe  in  September,  the  offi- 
cial escort  will  be  James  Anderson, 
assistant  controller  of  the  United 
States  Lines,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York.  Congratulations  are  be- 
ing sent  by  Western  legionnaires  on 
his  appointment.  The  partj  will  sail 
from  New  York  on  the  Washington, 
flagship  of  the  pilgrimage.  Ander- 
son, an  important  member  of  the 
Roosevelt-U.  S.  Lines  Post  945  of  the 
American  Legion,  served  at  sea  dur- 
ing the  World  War. 


Propeller  Club  of     j 
California  News 
of  the  Monti 

The  vacation  period  will  soon  b 
over  and  Propellers  can  anticipat 
some  happy  reunions  with  thei 
"shipmates"  aboard  the  good  shi 
when  we  shove  off  on  the  fall  voy 
age. 

The  Board  of  Governors  will  soo 
determine  the  sailing  date  and  an 
nouncements  will  go  out  to  the  crew 
list  ahead  of  the  first  big  event. 

Speaking  of  vacations  .  .  .  some  o 
our  good  friends  are  already  bac 
with  wild  tales,  snapshots  and  sun 
burn.  Harold  Weule  and  Howar 
Dunbar  got  all  the  way  over  to  Mi 
ami,  Florida.  They  stalked  tarpon  of 
the  coast  and  'gators  in  the  glades 
returning  to  their  California  home 
by  plane  and  reporting  a  most  en 
joyable  voyage. 

Stanley  Allen,  our  secretary,  n 
ports  the  continuance  of  membei 
ship  committee  activity  despite  th 
summer  "holiday."  New  names  fo 
the  roster  are: 

Captain  J.  S.  Smith,  S.S.  General 

Pershing 
Captain  G.  E.  Lindley,  S.S.  J.  A. 

Moffett 
Captain  Ralph  Stall,  S.S.  W.  S. 
Rheem. 

Welcome  aboard,  skippers! 

Again  we  remind  our  golfing  mem 
bers  of  the  fall  tournament.  Detail 
of  time  and  place  will  be  announce! 
real  soon  now. 


Captain  Girvin  B.  Wait,  formerl, 
assistant  manager  for  Alexander  i 
Baldwin,  Ltd.,  at  Seattle,  Northwes 
agent  for  Matson  Navigation  Com 
pany,  has  been  appointed  manager  o 
Kauai  Terminals,  Inc.,  at  Port  Allen 
T.  iH.  He  is  president  of  the  Propelle 
Club,  port  of  Seattle;  was  chairmai 
of  the  Foreign  Trade  Week  and  Na 
tional  Maritime  Day  committee  ii 
1936;  and  was  chairman  of  the  193' 
Steamship  Dinner  committee.  Cap 
tain  Wait  has  long  been  a  leader  ii 
port  affairs.  He  succeeds  Captaii 
Lewis  J.  Hall,  retired. 
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ELIMINATE  THE 

WET  FLOOR  SLIPPING  HAZARD 


WITH  ALUNDUM  TERRAZZO 

A    wet  floor  need  not  be  a  slippery  floor. 
Alundum    Aggregate    in    terrazzo    pro- 
vides non-slip  effectiveness  that  is  not  les- 
sened by  water. 

This  bathroom  on  the  "Queen   Mary"   is  a 
typical  exannple — is  but  one  of  many  places 
on  the  famous  liner  where  Alundum  terrazzo 
is  assuring  walking  safety. 
It  will  pay  you,  too,  to  use  Alundum  Aggre- 
gate  to   prevent   costly   slipping    accidents 
to    passengers    and    crew. 
If  you  prefer  tile  there  are 
Alundum  Ceramic  Mosaic 
'''  Tile    and    Alundum    Floor 

Tile  —  two    other    Norton 
Floors    products   that    are 
\  y]  effectively    non-slip    even 


t^i 


tz: 


when  wet. 


NORTON    CO  M  P AN Y 

WORCESTER.   MASS. 

N«w  York  Chicago  Detroit 

Pliil«d«iphiA         Pittsburgh         Hertford 

Cleveland  Hamilton.  Ont. 

London       Paris       Corsico,  Italy 

Wesseling.  Gernnany 
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Co4»l  as  a 
Penguin  •  • 


At  the  risk  of  being  criticized  for  a 
very  badly  mixed  metaphor,  we  per- 
sist in  the  opinion  that  penguins  are 
cool,  if  not  actually  chilly.  The  point  we 
want  to  put  over  to  marine  engineers 
Is  simply  this:  that 


Set  by 

Diesel  Engine 

Babbitt 


functions  in  its  field  with  the  same  calm  cool- 
ness as  penguins  do  in  theirs!  It's  an  especially 
hard,  tough  Babbitt,  yet  free-flowing;  and  it 
has  an  abnormally  great  resistance  to  high 
temperatures.  Give  it  a  try  this  trip! 


FEDERATED 

>l  E  T  A  I.  <ii     II  I  V  I  S  I  o  :\' 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 

SAX  FHAxrisro.  \\  S.  A. 

LOS  ANGELES      PORTLAND      SEATTLE 


Pacific  Marine  Personalities 


After  an  absence  of  some  six  years, 
Captain  Erik  Thomle,  retired  com- 
modore captain  of  the  Fred  Olsen 
Line,  came  back  to  pay  a  little  visit 
to  San  Francisco  during  the  latter 
part  of  June.  He  lives  in  Oslo,  Nor- 
way, but  decided  to  see  how  every- 
thing was  going  along  in  this  city  af- 
ter so  many  years. 

Capt.  Thomle,  bringing  the  steam- 
er Brave  here  in  1915  as  a  trail  blaz- 
er, inaugurated  the  steamship  com- 
pany's service  to  the  West  Coast. 
With  the  completion  of  this  voyage, 
the  Olsen  Line  began  construction  of 
a  fleet  of  up-to-date  motorships  for 
Pacific  Coast  service.  Capt.  Thomle 
returned  here  as  commander  of  the 
first  of  these  new  ships,  the  George 
Washington,  and  after  a  long  stretch 
of  shore  duty  as  manager  of  the 
local  office,  retired  for  a  well-merit- 
ed vacation. 


Word  comes  to  us  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Joseph  F.  Meseck  from  L  M. 
M.,  where  he  had  been  secretary  to 
P.  A.  S.  Franklin  since  1902.  The 
resignation  became  effective  on  June 
19.  Meseck  joined  the  Red  Star  Line 
in  Jersey  City  in  1892,  and  has  had 
a  long  shipping  career.  He  will  join 
his  two  sons  and  a  brother  in  the 
Meseck  Towing  Line,  it  is  announced. 


The  marriage  on  June  26  of  Harry 
Hunt,  popular  member  of  Grace  Line, 
to  Miss  Marie  Wilson  was  preceded 
by  a  dinner  bidding  farewell  to  his 
bachelor  days,  which  was  held  in  a 
downtown  restaurant  by  fellow  as- 
sociates of  the  groom.  Hunt  handles 
the  freight  business  for  the  Johnson 
Line,  of  which  Grace  are  agents.  He 
has  been  with  the  line  for  ten  years. 
Clarence  Nelson  was  master  of  cere- 
monies at  the  gathering,  which  was 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  Grace 
Line  men. 


Fred  J.  Butcher,  assistant  secre- 
tary Fireman's  Fund  and  Occidental 
indemnity  companies,  has  been  in 
Montana  for  the  past  two  weeks  on 
business.  Mr.  Butcher  visited  several 
Fireman's  Fund  agencies  with  Mark 
Farris,  manager  of  the  company's 
Helena  office  and  many  Occidental 


Indemnity  Company  agencies  of 
Crichton  &  Company,  General 
Agents. 


From  New  York  comes  announce- 
ment of  the  election  of  R.  M.  Hicks, 
treasurer  of  L  M.  M.,  to  the  board  of 
directors,  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  making  the  an- 
nouncement. 


H.  B.  Allen,  who  for  fourteen 
years  was  New  York  District  Sales 
Manager  of  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Tube  Company,  has  resigned  from 
that  company  to  become  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  John  B.  Astell  &  Co.,  Inc.,  90 
West  Broadway,  New  York,  distribu- 
tor in  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
district  of  B&W  Seamless  Carbon 
Steel  Boiler  Tubes  and  Alloy  Tubes, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  other  tubular 
products  including  all  kinds  of  weld- 
ing fittings. 


Walter  White  Retires 

After  33  Years 

Walter  White,  with  the  United  En- 
gineering Co.,  Ltd.,  organization  of 
San  Francisco  since  1904  retired  on 
July  15  after  thirty-three  years  con- 
tinuous service.  White  held  the  posi- 
tion of  office  manager  and  was 
known  throughout  the  marine  indus- 
try for  his  kindliness  and  generosity. 
He  will  continue  to  live  in  earned 
rest  in  his  home  port,  San  Francisco. 
The  officials  and  personnel  of  the 
United  organization  presented  their 
friend  and  co-worker  with  a  gift  in 
recognition  of  his  splendid  record  of 
service.  A.  L.  Engelson  succeeds 
White  as  office  manager. 


Du  Pont  West  Coast 

Expansion  Program 

E.  L.  Andrews,  Jr.,  and  George  A. 
MacDonald  announce  that  simultan- 
eously with  the  opening  of  addition- 
al paint  and  lacquer  manufacturing 
facilities  in  South  San  Francisco,  E. 
I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company, 
San  Francisco  Sales  Offices  and 
Warehouse  to  235  Second  Street,  San 


Francisco,  the  change  becoming  ef 
fective  August  2,  1937. 

The  new  location  provides  largei 
office  quarters  and  warehousing  fa 
cilities  for  paints,  varnishes,  lac 
quers,  as  well  as  other  diversified 
chemical  products  manufactured  by 
the  company. 

This  move  completes  a  West  Coast 
expansion  program  which  began 
when  both  the  Seattle  and  Los  Ange- 
les branches  were  also  moved  to  new 
and  larger  quarters  during  the  past 
few  months. 


The  Model  DF-3 

Radio  Compass 

Of  interest  to  yachtsmen  as  well 
as  commercial  shipping  operators  i.s 
the  Model  DF-3  Radio  Compass,  a 
direction  finder  that  takes  bearings 
on  standard  broadcast  stations  as 
well  as  government  radio  beacons. 

The  operation  of  the  instrument  is 
extremely  simple  and  does  not  re- 
quire any  special  trai/ning  or  in- 
struction, the  manufacturers  claim. 
It  is  provided  with  a  visual  as  well 
as  an  audible  indicator  allowing  ex- 
treme bearing  accuracy.  Construc- 
tion is  of  brass  throughout,  elimi- 
nating the  possibility  of  corrosion. 
Installation  and  calibration  have 
been  greatly  simplified  over  other 
makes. 

Said  to  be  thoroughly  tested  and 
proven,  entirely  marine  in  design 
and  construction,  simple  in  opera- 
tion and  installation,  this  radio  com- 
pass should  fill  the  need  for  a  really 
fine  instrument"  at  a  reasonable 
price.  It  is  a  product  of  General 
Sound  Corporation,  7030  Sunset 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


D.  S.  Morrison,  vice-president  in 
New  York  for  the  American-Hawaii- 
an Steamship  Company,  visited  San 
Francisco  recently  on  a  brief  busi- 
ness survey. 


Charles  L.  Wheeler,  executive  vice 
president  of  McCormick  Steamship 
Company,  flew  to  Portland  recently 
with  Fred  L.  Talbot,  another  vice- 
president,  in  Talbot's  four-place  bi- 
plane, making  the  700-mile  flight 
from  San  Francisco  in  3  hours  and 
20  minutes.  During  their  northern 
trip  they  also  visited  Seattle  and 
beach  points. 
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The  most  potent  bulwark  ever  raised 
against  scale  and  corrosion  in  the  battle 
for  efficient  and  economical  marine  boiler 
operation — 

The  HALL  MARK  signals  victory  for 
shipowners  thus  protected! 


Today  212  vessels  have  eliminated  mechanical  boiler  cleaning  expense  because  their  owners  realize 
the  value  of  the  HALL  SYSTEM  OF  BOILER  WATER  CONDITIONING. 

The  Hall  Laboratories  has  earned  the  confidence  and  respect  of  every  shipowner  it  is  serving. 


Bull  &  Roberts  "^^^  Laboratories,  Inc.        ^afian  Corporation 


H7    Liberty   Street 
New  York 


981   Folsom  Street 

Phone  GArfield  2047 

San  Francisco 


Bowman   Building 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


FOR  SERVICE  AND  SAFETY 


FULLY 
APPROVED 

by  the 

U.  S.  Bureau  of. 

Marine  Inspection 

and  Navigation 


SPECIFY 

BEMDIX-CORY  SOUMD 
POWERED  TELEPHOMES 

Engineered  and  built  to  a  standard  of  perfomiance  which  takes 
into  consideration  every  peculiarity  of  maritime  service.  No  bet- 
ter equipment  is  purchasable.  Yet  the  prices  are  most  moderate. 
Splash-proof  and  Watertight  Types— Bulkhead  or  Pedestal  Mountings 
— Loud  Ringing  Bells  for  Engine  Room  use. 

BEHDIX  MARIHE  PRODUCTS  COMPAMY, Inc. 

{Subsidiary  of  BeuJix  Ai/jIioii  Lorporalioii) 
754  Lexington  Avenue  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors: 

TOUMEY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  LUWJ  LLVN  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

115.«17  SieiMrt  Si.  *^  *"""•'  S^rr.no  Avtnu. 

Sdn  FratHJKO.  Cilif.  '  '^  An*''"-  C*'"' 


Pacific  Shipping  and  Port  Notes 


(Continued  from  Page  40) 


past  twelve  years — in  the  fiscal  year  1930,  when  6,027 
ocean-going  commercial  ships  used  the  waterway;  in 
1929,  the  peak  year,  when  6,289  transited;  and  in  1928, 
when  the  total  was  6,253  vessels. 

Of  the  total  ocean-going  commercial  vessels  —  in 
which  classification  are  only  ships  of  more  than  300 
net  tons,  Panama  Canal  measurement  —  using  the 
Canal  during  the  fiscal  year  1937,  those  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  numbered  2,809,  the  highest  south- 
bound total  since  the  fiscal  year  1930,  when  3,051  used 
the  waterway  in  that  direction. 

The  year's  total  transits  in  both  directions  would 
have  been  much  higher  had  it  not  been  for  the  mari- 
time strike  which  paralyzed  United  States  intercoastal 
shipping  through  the  Canal  during  November,  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  a  part  of  February. 

Tolls  on  the  ocean-going  commercial  ships  for  the 
fiscal  year  1937  totaled  $23,102,137.12,  as  compared  to 
$23,479,114.21  in  the  fiscal  year  1986,  a  decrease  of 
$376,997.09.  The  number  of  ocean-going  commercial 
vessels  using  the  Canal  in  the  fiscal  year  1937,  and  the 
tolls  paid  by  them,  as  compared  with  the  past  twelve 
fiscal  years,  is  shown  below: 
Number  of 


iscal  year 

Vessels 

Tolls  Paid 

1937 

5,387 

$23,102,137.12 

1936 

5,382 

23,479,114.98 

1935 

5,180 

28,807,062.93 

1934 

5,234 

24,047,183.44 

1933 

4,162 

19,601,077.17 

1932 

4,362 

20,694,704.61 

1931 

5,370 

24,624,599.76 

1980 

6,027 

27,059,998.94 

1929 

6,289 

27,111,125.47 

1928 

6,253 

26,922,200.75 

1927 

5,293 

24,212,250.61 

1926 

5,087 

22,919,931.89 

The  effect  of  the  maritime  strike  during  November 
and  December,  1936,  and  January  and  part  of  February, 
1937,  on  the  total  Canal  traffic  for  the  fiscal  year  1987 
is  indicated  in  the  following  table  of  number  of  vessels 
transiting  and  tolls  paid,  by  months: 

Number  of 

Month  Vessels  Tolls  Paid 

July,  1936  456  $1,999,105.18 

August  473  2,051,540.28 

September  466  2,045,440.82 

October  482  2,081,758.23 

November  368'  1,488,054.25 

December  841  1,366,388.58 

January,  1987  399  1,598,323.51 

February  377  1,602,806.30 

March  536  2,355,149.04 

April  473  2,067,026.68 

May  544  2,376,706.36 

June  472  2,070,337.89 


Portland  Port  Notes 

World's  Record  Lumber  Cargo.  Believed  to  be  th( 
largest  cargo  of  lumber  loaded  upon  any  ship  any 
where  was  the  shipment  of  approximately  9,000,00f 
board  feet  which  was  stuffed  into  the  spacious  hold^ 
of  the  Andrea  F.  Luckenbach,  America's  largesi 
freighter,  at  Columbia  River  docks  during  July. 

When  the  vessel  departed  from  Longview  July  17 
R.  E.  Piper,  district  manager  of  the  Luckenbach  Steam 
ship  Company,  estimated  the  shipment  was  nearl\ 
1,000,000  board  feet  larger  than  the  previous  record 
8,012,000  feet  loaded  upon  the  Lewis  Luckenbach  abou; 
10  years  ago.  Freight  charges  alone  will  exceed  $125,- 
000,  and  value  of  the  lumber  was  placed  at  $360,000. 


Riverboat  Goes  to  Puget  Sound.  The  six-year-old 
steel-hulled  diesel-driven  riverboat  L.  P.  Hosford  wa^ 
sold  last  month  by  Shaver  Forwarding  Company  lo  the 
Puget  Sound  Freight  Lines  and  left  for  Seattle  to  bt 
refitted  for  a  new  run  on  the  Sound.  She  is  145  feet 
long,  is  powered  by  a  500  horsepower  engine,  and  car 
ries  a  modern  marine  elevator  on  her  forward  deck  for 
handling  freight  at  docks  of  varying  heights. 

Shaver  Forwarding  Company  announced,  through  its 
manager.  Lew  Russell,  that  it  had  withdrawn  from 
contract  freight  service  on  the  lower  Columbia  River 
and  would  confine  its  operations  to  the  Portland- 
Umatilla  run  after  Bonneville  locks  reopen  this  fall. 
The  company  plans  to  build  new  boats  or  barges  for 
this  service. 

Mid-Year  Records  Compiled.  Customs  receipts  for 
1936-87  totaled  $2,461,000,  a  gain  of  88  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year  and  87  per  cent  over  two  years  ago. 
and  the  largest  receipts  for  many  seasons.  Leading 
imports  were  corn,  linseed  and  corned  beef  from  Arg- 


British  sttamtr  lo.iding  tits  ,it  a  Portland  dock. 
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Visitintf  Kio  de  •ianeiro . . . 

CoiirloMV  M4*(\»rnii«*k  ^toiiniNhip  Company 


CARGO    STEAMERS 
WITH  LIMITED 

NUMBER 

OF  PASSENGER 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

21,000  miles  of  leisure- 
ly cruising — more  than 
15  porfs  visited  —  100 
days  of  relaxation  and 
diversion  for  only  $400 
.  .  .  (from  California 
ports). 

Write  for  Jtscripliie 
joUers  to 


<i     «->..T.*J 


MoCORMICk  STEAMSHIP  COMPAINY 

161    Market  Slre.-t        SAN  FRAN(:IS<:()        DOiijiiu^  2561 


entina,  Oriental  linseed  meal  and  oil,  European  manu- 
factures and  foreign  liquors. 

Export  figures  showed  a  gain  of  26  per  cent  in  va- 
lues for  the  first  6  months  of  1937,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1936.  Scrap  iron,  wheat  and 
lumber  were  the  leading  export  items,  the  former  total- 
ing 57,000  tons  for  the  half  year.  Wheat  shipments 
abroad  reached  nearly  27,000  tons  and  lumber  reached 
135,000  tons. 

Domestic  shipments  to  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  California 
ports  also  improved  in  general. 

At  the  end  of  the  1936-37  cereal  year,  Portland  Mer- 
chants Exchange  announced  that  this  port  again  led 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  cereal  tonnage.  Nearly  9,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  1,730,000  barrels  of  flour  went 
out  on  ships. 


Puget  Sound  Shipping 

H.  A.  Shook,  Puget  Sound  manager  for  the  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  total  cargo  loadings  on  the  vessels  of 
his  line  in  Puget  Sound  ports  for  the  month  of  June 
exceeded  the  combined  loadings  at  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  harbors.  The  figures  given  are:  Puget 
Sound  ports,  35,574  weight  tons;  San  Francisco,  22,692 
weight  tons;  and  Los  Angeles,  9,876  weight  tons. 

Heavy  shipments  of  lumber,  lumber  products,  canned 
goods,  and  grain  are  moving  in  the  intercoastal  trade. 

Puget  Sound  Pilots  early  in  July  moved  their  head- 
quarters to  the  23rd  floor  of  the  Smith  Tower,  Seattle. 
This  new  office  commands  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
entire  harbor  of  Seattle  and  adjacent  Puget  Sound 
waters.  Here  the  veteran  pilots  gather  to  await  calls 
for  duty  which  may  send  them  to  the  outports  to  board 


ships  coming  in  from  sea,  or  to  the  docks  to  guide  ships 
out  to  sea  or  to  other  Sound  ports. 

Henry  Blackwood,  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Puget 
Sound  district,  has  recently  been  retired  after  40  years 
in  the  U.  S.  Customs  Service.  He  came  to  Seattle  in 
1887,  joined  the  Customs  Service  at  Port  Townsend  in 
1897,  and  moved  with  that  service  to  Seattle  in  1913. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Roy  L.  Ballinger,  Chief 
Inspector. 

The  North  West  Terminal  Association,  which  in- 
cludes all  ports  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  has  an- 
nounced a  new  schedule  of  tariffs  on  commodities  and 
services  in  transit  on  terminals,  to  take  effect  July  30. 

Wharfage  remains  unchanged.  Services  involving 
labor  will  bear  an  average  increase  of  10  per  cent. 
Demurrage  charges  will  be  raised  to  avoid  congestion. 

A  World's  Fair  at  Seattle  in  1942,  to  cost  $40,000,000, 
is  proposed  by  the  Seattle-Northwest  Centennial  Ex- 
position, Inc.,  to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  West  to  settlement  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Associated  Stevedores  Inc.,  a  new  firm,  has  pur- 
chased the  Port  Townsend  Stevedore  Company,  of  Port 
Townsend,  Washington.  William  Brady,  president  of 
Brady-Hamilton  Stevedores,  Portland,  Oregon,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  new  firm. 

Charles  B.  Wheeler  of  San  Francisco,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  McCormick 
Steamship  Company,  was  guest  speaker  on  July  19  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Seattle  Industrial  Traffic 
Managers'  Association.  He  gave  an  excellent  talk  on 
present  world  conditions  and  their  effects  on  American 
shipping. 

A.  B.  Natland,  district  manager  at  Seattle  for  Alex- 
ander &  Baldwin,  agents  for  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company,  reports  that  during  the  last  half  of  July  seven 
Matson  freighters  departed  from  Pacific  Northwest 
ports  for  Hawaii  with  more  than  10,000,000  board  feet 
of  lumber. 


View  of  Mackay  Radio  &  Telegraph 
Company's  installation  in  Coos  Bay 
Lumber  Company's  well-known  carrier 
S.S.  Lumbertown.  Equipment  consists 
of  intermediate  and  high  frequency 
transmitters  together  with  all-wave  re- 
ceiving equipment  of  the  latest  design 
which  fully  complies  with  recent  regu- 
lations passed  by  the  7th  Congress. 
This  equipment  provides  communica- 
tion facilities  direct  to  any  point  in  the 
world.   Thus  radio  "sails  on!" 

Mackay  also  announces  installation 
of  complete  new  equipment  on  the 
following:  10  vessels  of  the  Swayne  8C 
Hoyt,  Ltd.  fleet;  3  ships  of  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.;  6  of  the  Coast- 
wise S.S.  Company;  and  6  of  Sudden 
SC  Christenson. 
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DEPENDABLE 


EFFICIENT 


PuiT  RiBBER  &  Asbestos  Works 

Sam  GUUs — lames  Andarson 
San  Francisco  Marine  Representatives 

SALES  OFFICES 
San  Frondtco,  Oakland.  Lot  Ang*U«,  Wilminqton 

FACTORIES 
San  Francisco.  R»dwood  City.  Los  AnqoUs 


ASBESTOS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

DtstrUiulors  and  Applrinq  Contractors 
Portland  Soattlo  Tacoma  Spokano 


"A-E-COs 

the  gear 


I  learned  THAT  long  ago 


Buildin9  marine  machinery  it  a  job  for  craftiman. 
It  requires  knowledge  and  (kill  which  only  yean  of 
eiperience  can  accumulate.  A-E-CO  hat  been 
building  fine  marine  machinery  since  I8S7  and 
has  consistently  Improved  its  knack  for  doing  it. 
Sun  "Ship"  realiied  this  when  they  recently 
equipped  the  Teiat  Sun  for  the  Sun  Oil  Company 
with  an  A-E-CO  Electro-Hydraulic  Steering  Gear. 
A-E-CO  Steam  Spur-Geared  Windlass.  A-E-CO 
2-Speed  Steam  Warping  Winch  and  two  A-E-CO 
Steam  Cargo  Winches.  For  further  in- 
formation about  any  A-E-CO  auiiliary 
write  to  the   .  .  . 

AMERICAN   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 

2450  Aramingo   Avenue.    Philadelphia.    Penna. 


AECP  MARINE 


STEERING    CEAR^   -  WINCHES  ■  WINDLASSES 
CAPSTANS   -CVPSETS  -  TOWINC    MACHINES 


Str.    h^unaml,    McCormlck    Lines.    After    16    months    in    the    water, 

there    was    still    a    good,    tough,     elastic    film    of    PABCO    ANTI- 

FOULING  PAINT  over  the  entire   bottom. 

PABCO    MARIHE 
PRODUCTS 

Jiarint*  Painin 

Anfi-Corrosive,  An+i-Fouling  Copper  Paints 
Battleship   Linoleums        Mastipave   Flooring 


THE 


ARAFFINE  LOMPANIES, 


INC. 


SAN   FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 

OAKLAND  •  PORTLAND  •  SEAHLE 


KINNEY  PUMPS  make  friends  like  that! 
Among  recent  orders  for  Kinney  Pumps  were 
orders  from  five  customers  who  have  been  using 
Kinney  Asphalt  Pumps  for  over  twenty  years. 
In  marine  service  it  is  the  same  way,  time  and 
again  Kinney  Pumps  have  shown  their  ability  to 
stand  up  at  most  severe  services — pumping  as- 
phalt, fuel  oil,  lube  oil,  molasses,  bilge  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  pump. 

HAVE  YOU   A  COPY  OF   BULLETIN   147 

KINNEY  MFQ.  CO.  3554  Washington  j^t.  BOSTON    MASS. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
KInq-Kniqht    Co. 


KINNEY      PUMPS 


Wages  and  Sling  Loads 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 

Rags,  large  (Above  700  lbs.)  2  bales  to  sling  load 
Rags,  medium  (500  to 

700  lbs.)   a  bales  to  sling  load 

Rags,  small   (below  500  lbs.)     4  bales  to  sling  load 

Sisal,  large  3  bales  to  sling  load 

Hemp,  ordinary  5  bales  to  sling  load 

Jute  (400-lb.  bales)   5  bales  to  sling  load 

Pulp,  bales  weighing  350 

lbs.  or  more  6  bales  to  sling  load 

Pulp,  bales  weighing  349 

lbs.  or  less  8  bales  to  sling  load 

(Note:  With  respect  to  loading  where  the  loads 
have  been  built  by  other  than  longshoremen,  the 
employers  will  make  arrangements  for  the  appli- 
cation of  this  rule  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any 
event  within  60  days  from  the  date  of  this  agree- 
ment). 

Steel    drums,    containing   As- 
phalt,   Oil,    etc.,    weighing 

500  lbs.  or  less 4  to  the  sling  load 

(When  using  Chine  Hooks) 
Steel     drums,     containing     As- 
phalt, Oil,  etc.,  weighing  500 
lbs.  or  less  on  board   (capa- 
city of  board — 1  tier) 

maximum    of  5  drums  to  sling  load 

Barrels,    wood,    heavy,    contain- 
ing wine,  lard,  etc.,  maximum 

of    4  bbls.  to  sling  load 

(When  using  Chine  Hooks) 
Barrels,  wood,  heavy,  containing 
wine,   lard,   etc.    (capacity   of 
board  1  tier)  on  board — 

Maximum  of  4  bbls.  to  sling  load 

Barrels,    wood,    containing    Dry 

Milk,  Sugar,  etc 6  bbls.  to  sling  load 

(Present  port  practice  or  gear  in  handling  drums 
of  asphalt  or  barrels  shall  not  be  changed  in 
order  to  increase  the  load). 

Newsprint,  rolls 2  rolls  to  sling  load 

Newsprint,  rolls 1  when  wgt.  1800  lbs.  or  over 

(5)  SACKS 

Flour — 140  lbs 15  sacks  to  sling  load 

Flour—  98  lbs 20  sacks  to  sling  load 

Flour —  49  lbs 40  sacks  to  sling  load 

Flour—  49  lbs 

(in  balloon  sling)  50  sacks  to  sling  load 

Cement   22  sacks  to  sling  load 

Wheat  15  sacks  to  sling  load 

Barley     15  sacks  to  sling  load 

Coffee — Power  haul  from 

and  to  ship's  tackle 12  sacks  to  sling  load 

Coffee — Hand  haul  fi-om 

and  to  ship's  tackle 8  sacks  to  sling  load 

Other  sacks — maximum  2100  lbs.  to  sling  load 

(6)  When  flat  trucks  are  pulled  by  hand  between  ship's 


tackle  and  place  of  rest  on  dock,  load  not  to 
exceed  1400  lbs. 

(7)  Number   of    loaded    trailers    (4    wheelers) — to    be 

hauled  by  jitney  as  follows:  Within  the  limits  of 
the  ordinary  berthing  space  of  the  vessel — 2 
trailers. 

Long  hauls  to  bulkhead  warehouse  or  to  adjoining 
docks  or  berths — 3  trailers. 

Extra  long  haul  to  separate  docks  or  across  streets 
— 4  trailers,  providing  that  four  (4)  trailers  shall 
be  used  only  where  it  is  now  the  port  practice. 

(8)  When  cargo  is  transported  to  or  from  the  point  of 

stowage  by  power  equipment,  the  following  loads 
shall  apply: 

48—1  tails  40 

24—1  tails  60 

24— 2's  tails  48 

24— 21/2*8  tails  40 

6— lO's  tails  50 

6— 12's  tails  50 

(9)  This  agreement  is  supplemental  to  said  agreement 

of  February  4,  1937,  and  is  hereby  made  a  part 

thereof. 
The  purpose  of  the  parties  in  negotiating  this  scale 
of  maximum  loads  for  standard  commodities,  is  to  es- 
tablish a  reasonable  loading  and  discharging  rate 
under  the  working  conditions  applicable  to  the  opera- 
tion, including  the  number  of  men  used.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  employers  will  not  use  the  maximum  loads 
herein  set  forth  as  a  subterfuge  to  establish  unreason- 
able speed-ups;  nor  will  the  I.  L.  A.  resort  to  subter- 
fuges to  curtail  production. 


Naval  Training 

for  Seamen 

(Continued   from   Page   16) 

with  known  capabilities  for  war  service.  The  shipping 
lines  will  benefit  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  its  per- 
sonnel for  peace  time  operation  of  their  vessels.  The 
individual  officem  and  seamen  will  benefit  by  obtaining 
training  for  their  mobilization  stations  with  the  Navy. 
All  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve  are,  by  law,  a  com- 
ponent of  the  Navy.  Also,  while  on  training  duty,  they 
have  the  same  status  and  receive  benefits  available  to 
regular  Navy  personnel  and,  in  addition,  such  benefits 
as  are  by  law  prescribed  for  the  Naval  Reserve,  such 
as  compensation  for  injuries,  the  right  to  Government 
insurance  and  medical  attention  with  hospitalization. 
Except  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  Navy 
Reservists  cannot  be  ordered  to  active  duty  except  with 
their  own  consent.  While  in  an  inactive  duty  status 
they  retain  their  usual  rights  as  private  citizens. 
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Synfhex  Red  Lead  Primer  (Q.  D.) 
Anti-Corrosive 
Anti-Fouling 
White  Enamel-Non-Bilge 

(O.S.  &  I.S.) 
Cabin  Enamels  (Q.  D.j 
Mast  Colors,  Hull  Black 
Boottopping,  etc. 


Synthex  Marine  Spar  Varnishes 
and  Yacht  White  Enamel 

Aluminum  Enamel 

Flat  White  (Inside  &  Outside) 

^  A  specialized  finish  for  each 
paintable  surface. 


Piiiific    Marine    I'inishes    have    been    used    iucceafuliy   for    yean   by  moil  of  the  imporlaHl  steamship   companies.   Eaih  repre- 
sctils  a  specially  developed  product  for  a  specific  purpose.  Quality — not  price — is  the  objective  of  our  Research  Department. 


L.    M.   DuCOMMUN 
Prttidant 


San     Francisco      and     Berkeley 


A.  I.   lOIEITSON 
vie*  rratldwit 


-LUCKE]\BACH- 


EASTBOUND  SERVICE 
MANHATTAN 


SAILINGS  WEEKLY  WESTBOUND  SERVICE 

BROOKLYN        PHILADELPHIA         PROVIDENCE         BOSTON 


Sailings  Every  10  Days  to  and  from 
NEW  ORLEANS     MOBILE     HOUSTON 


Coastwise  Services  Between 
LOS  ANGELES    SAN  FRANCISCO    OAKLAND    STOCKTON 
and  PORTLAND      SEATTLE      TACOMA 


PASSENGERS 
.  .  .  AND .  .  . 
FREIGHT 
THE  LARGEST  AND  FASTEST  FREIGHTERS  IN  THE  INTERCOASTAL  TRADE 


TRAVEL  BY 
FREIGHTER 


LU€KEI¥BA«  H     LIIVES 

100  Biuh  Street,  San  Francisco 
Head  Office:   120  Wall  Street,  New  York 


TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling.   Communicating   and    Lighting   Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION    (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water   Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION   INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER'S  ALARM 


ELECTRIC     & 
ENGINEERING 


CO 


MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTAL- 
LATIONS .  .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  . 
SUPPLIES  AND  REPAIRS  .  .  .  ARMATURE  WIND- 
ING ...  .  SEARCHLIGHT  PROJECTORS  .  .  .  . 
SOUND  POWERED  TELEPHONES  ....  FIRE 
ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArfield    8102 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


115-117    Steuart    Street 


V 


AC-REL 
ALVL 

PAT.  DEC.  31.1956 
No.  2.026.163 


EFFICIENT   PROTECTION 

AGAINST 
FIRE  AND  EXPLOSIONS 
EXCESSIVE  TANK   PRESSURES 
ENTRANCE  OF  WATER 
EVAPORATION   LOSSES 


Weight  Loaded  Vacuum   and   Relief 
Valves  for  Tank  Vessels 

Superior  Charactarlitlct  Include: 

Corrosion  Resistance — Simplicity — Reliability — Opening 
at  Designed  Pressures — No  Repairs.  Made  in  Atmos- 
pheric (Illustrated)  and  Enclosed  Patterns.  Over  1900  in 
use  on  180  oil  tank  vessels  under  supervision  of  U.  S. 
Inspection,     American     Bureau     and     Lloyd's     Register. 

Mechanical   Marine    Company 

17  Battery  Place         NEW  YORK         WHitehall  4-0158 
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DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


nmCSS  FREIGHT-I 


jSaMHOHSONKXi 


•  TRANS-PACIFIC 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  Manila,  FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  Colombo,  and  round-the-world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

•  ATLANTIC-FAR  EAST 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Honolulu  to  New 
York  and  *Boston. 
*Transhipment  New  York. 

•  MEDITERRANEAN  -  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria, 
Naples,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo  destined 
Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to 
San  Francisco  transhipment. 

•  ROUND-THE-WORLD 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New 
York,  Havana,  Colon,  Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Bombay, 
Suez,  Port  Said,  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, thence  New  York. 

•trans-pacific  freight  SERVICE 

TRI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  Manila, 
Cavite,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  other  ports  as  inducement 
offers. 

•  INTERCOASTAL 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    San    Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  New  York. 

Cargo  destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland,  Portland, 

Seattle    or    Vancouver    subject    to     San    Francisco 

transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines 
Inc.,  Ltd. 

Robert  Dollar  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  -  DAvenport  6000 

BOSTON  SEATTLE 

CHICAGO  fjpvu  Yoov 

CLEVELAND  poptt  a  Jr.^^ 

DETROIT  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

LOS  ANGELES  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

OmCES  &.  AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


San  Pedro's  Water  Taxis 

Since  1922  the  H-10  Water  Taxi  Company,  Limited, 
has  had  an  exclusive  franchise  covering  the  transpor- 
tation of  persons  from  the  San  Pedro  waterfront  to 
ships  at  anchor  in  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  harbor. 
This  company,  organized  by  F.  0.  Vail  and  Ernie  Bar- 
tell,  its  present  executives,  have  built  up  a  fleet  of  17 
boats.  The  H  of  the  title  stands  for  home  port  men 
and  the  10  indicates  the  number  of  such  men  financially 
interested  in  the  company. 

This  company  has  had  a  very  successful  career.  On 
25  cent  fares  it  has  collected  as  much  as  $195,000 
in  a  single  year,  and  in  addition  has  taken  in  $35,000 
on  special  charter  business. 

Since  the  boats  must  be  continuously  ready  for  ser- 
vice, night  or  day,  run  on  a  fast  schedule,  they  are 
built  for  rugged  dependability,  and  are  equipped  with 
heavy  duty  continuous  service  engines.  An  average  of 
eight  stops  to  pick  up  passengers  and  an  11  mile  cir- 
cuit must  be  covered  in  60  minutes. 

Recently  this  company  has  found  it  advantageous  to 
change  over  to  the  diesel  engine,  and  in  the  process 
have  uncovered  some  rather  remarkable  profits  arising 
from  that  conversion. 

The  conventional  water  taxi  is  47  to  50  feet  long, 
with  permanent  enclosure  forward  and  canopy  top 
running  aft.  Seats  are  arranged  for  50  to  60  passen- 
gers. The  engines,  as  a  rule,  have  been  six  to  eight 
cylinder  gasoline  units  ranging  from  175  to  275  horse- 
power. The  average  gasoline  bill  for  the  heavy  six 
year  period  before  the  depression  ran  $6,000  a  month. 
Spark  plug  purchases  alone  have  run  as  high  as  $300 
a  month. 

Since  1927  the  company  has  flirted  with  the  diesel 
engine  idea  and  has  purchased  several  engines  as  ex- 
perimental power  plants.  These  engines,  however, 
were  all  too  heavy  for  the  hulls.  Recent  progress  in 
land  transport  diesels  revived  the  diesel  idea,  and  last 
November  H-10  Water  Taxi  No.  9  was  equipped  with 
a  Cummins  H.  M.  R.-125  H.P.  diesel^  replacing  a  175 
H.P.  gasoline  engine. 

This  unit  saved  800  pounds  in  weight  over  the  gaso- 
line motor,  and  on  account  of  its  steadier  torque  lost 
only  a  little  over  one-half  knot  in  speed. 

The  testimony  of  the  executives  of  the  Water  Taxi 
Company  shows  that: 

With  gasoline  engine,  No.  9  burned  17  gallons  of 
gasoline  an  hour  on  a  20-hour  day,  costing  $35  a  day 
for  gasoline  alone. 

With  the  Cummins  diesel,  No.  9  burns  four  gallons 
of  fuel  per  hour,  at  3V2  cents  a  gallon,  costing  $2.80 
per  20-hour  day. 

In  addition,  the  gasoline  engine  consumed  14  gallons 
of  lube  oil  a  week  and  the  diesel  only  5^2  gallons. 

The  owners,  therefore,  figure  that  the  diesel  will 
save  enough  to  pay  for  itself  in  every  100  days  of 
operation. 

So  pleased  were  they  with  this  performance  that  they 
have  ordered  16  more  Cummins  diesels  to  complete 
the  conversion  of  their  entii-e  fleet.  Several  of  these 
diesels  are  already  installed  and  in  satisfactory  sei"vice, 
and  others  are  in  process. 
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l-ii|(iy  Hawaii's  year-round 

spring  .  .  .  her  lulling  surf 

.  the   gaiety    of   her   hospitable 

people.  Frequent  sailings  on  swift 

Maison  liners. 

Hotel  reservations  at  the  beauti- 
ful Royal  Hawaiian  and  Moana 
are  now  made  when  you  book 
steamer  passage.  An  added  con- 
venience for  Matson  travelers. 
Malson  South  Pacific  Cruises. 
Perionatly-esciirled  every  four 
weeks  to  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. All-inclusive-cost,  complete 


cruise,  First  Class,  from  $595  /of 
certain  iumnier  ittilingi. 

K.XKKS  (.-,). /i  :.u.v): 

California  to  Honolulu 

First  Class  from tl3S 

Cabin  Class  from $8S 

SHIPPERI  Swift,  dependable  ser- 
vice to  Hawaii,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  via  Samoa,  Fiji.  Mod- 
ern equipment,  finest  facilities  for 
refrigeration.  Lurline  and  Malolo 
to  Hawaii.  Maripou  and  Mon- 
Itre)  also  serve  Hawaii  and  con- 
tinue to  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia via  Samoa  and  Fiji. 


MATSON  LINE  .  OCEANIC  LINE 


Francisco       -       Los  .-\ngclcs 
Tra:  .1  /•iir/i,  ii/uri  al.'o 


i^an  UifRO  Seattle 

tilahU  through   Tourist  .-t^cii. 


A  R  T  I   C 

Chemicals 

Answe.    Your  Steam   and    Diesel   Scale, 
Carbon   ancJ    Corrosion    Problem! 


ARTSOLV 

Tattad    and    found    saflifactory 

by  tha  U.  S.  Naval  Laboratories 

for 

cleaning  badly  fouled 

fuel  oil  heaters 


This    solvent    is    used    to    clean 

any    type    heat    exchanger    or 

surface  of  mineral  oil,  or 

carbon  deposit. 


ARTSEL 

Tested    and    approved    by    the 
U.  S.  Naval   Laboratories  as  a 

scale  solvent, 

waterjackets, 

diesel  engines 
• 
ART-GEL  is  also  used  to  clean 
water  side  of  all  types  of  heat 
exchangers     or     generators     of 
scale  and  corrosion. 


KNOX-SOOT 
Soot  Destroyer 

Artie    Boiler   Feedwater  Treatment   for  All  Types  of    Boilers 
We   Also  Treat  Closed   Cooling   Systems  on   Diesel   Engines 

ARTIC  CHEMICAL  SALES  COMPANY 

Phone    GArfleld    3626    —    187    Steuart    Street   —    San    Franclsc 


ONE-WORD    SUMMARY 
OF    DULUX 


iii 


ii^^mm® 
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Thai's  what  nautical  men  call  this  remarkable  finish 
that  gleams  on  ships  of  every  type  and  size.  DULUX 
has  durability  that  means  far  fewer  repainiinfcs  and 
lower  cost;  beauty  that  Ltilt  in  spite  of  salt  spray,  sale 
air,  harbor  gases.  Dl'Ll'X  dries  quickly,  saves  paint- 
ing time.  It  is  resistant  to  chipping  and  cracking.  Ail 
these  outstanding  qualities  explain  why  DULUX  is  the 
standard  finish  on  so  many  boats  from  outboards  to 
liners.  For  details,  write  or  telephone  DU  PONT, 
235  Second  St.,  San  Francisco;  2-1 19  South  Grand 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles;  52  5  Doren  Ave.,  N.,  Seattle. 


MARINE   FINISHES 


MADE  TO 

Serve  the  Industry 


Viking  Rotary  Pumps  for  Barge  and  Dock  service  have 
been  designed  to  do  a  better  pumping  job.  Models  and 
sizes  are  complete  in  all  lines — Cargo  Pumps.  Tire  Pumps, 
Bilge  Pumps,  Cooling  Water  Pumps  and  General  Service 
Pumps.  At  your  request.  Viking  will  send  detailed 
information.  Write  today. 

J0)8  So.  Sanu  F.  Avrnu*.  LOS  ANGbLtS,  CAIJF 

Pacific  CoaM  Dinributon: 

Di:   LAVAL   PAOnC  CO. 

61   Bc<U  SirT»i.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAIIhORNI A 


VIKING  PUMP  CO 

CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 


Building  in  American  Yards 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
WllminKton,  Del. 

NEW     CONSTRUCTION: 
Lt.     Colonel    EUeiy    W.     \iles,    twin 
screw  diescl  electric  drive  mine  planter 

for  submarine  and  cable  service;  L.O 
A.  184',  L.B.P.  163',  beam  molded  35', 
depth  molded  amidship  at  sides  17'3", 
draft  load  10'6",  speed  per  hour  13 
statute  miles.  Keel  laying  date,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1936;  launched  June  22,  1937; 
delivery  date,  September,  19  37. 

Two  single  screw,  steel  freight  steam- 
ers for  the  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk 
Steamship  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  L.  O. 
A.  292',  L.B.P.  280',  beam  48'6",  depth 
32'  3",  draft  18';  geared  turbine  drive 
4000  S.  H.  P.;  2  water  tube  boilers. 
Delivery  dates  12i^  and  13'^  months, 
respectively.  Keel  laid  for  first  ship 
May   20,    1937. 


SPEDDEN  SHIPBUUiDING  CO. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Barge  Roddand,  Tug  Hilton, 
Yacht  Ohbee  II,  Tug  Hamilton,  Tug 
G  &  E  No.  1,  Tug  Baldrock,  Rob't  E. 
Lee,  Pilot  Boat  Wm.  D.  Sauver,  Light- 
er No.  17. 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  160,  one  oil  tanker  (steam) 
520'x70'x40'  for  Atlantic  Refining  Co.; 
18,500  tons;  launching  date,  January, 
1938;    delivery  date,   February,    1938. 

Hulls  No.  161  and  162,  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey; 422'  X  65'  X  35';  12,900  dwt.  No. 
161,  launching  date  September  18, 
1937;  delivery  date  October  2,  1937. 
No.  162,  launching  date  October  16, 
19  37;   delivery  date  November  6,  1937. 

Hulls  No.  163,  164,  and  165,  three 
diesel  tankers  for  The  Texas  Company; 


(Continued  from  Page  48) 

465'  X  65'  X  34'6";  12,000  dwt.  No. 
163,  keel  laid  December  1,  19  36; 
launched  June  5,  1937;  delivery  date 
August,  19;i7.  No.  164,  keel  laid  Decem- 
ber 15,  1936;  launching  date  October, 
1937;  delivery  date  November  1,  1937. 
No.   165,  delivery  date,  March,  1938. 

Hulls  Nos.  166  and  167,  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia; 462'4"  X  65'  X  35';  12,800  tons 
deadweight.  Delivery  date,  January, 
1938,  and  February,  1938,  respectively. 

Hull  No.  168,  One  diesel  tanker  for 
Sun  Oil  Company,  equipped  with  Sun- 
Doxford  engine;  542'5"  x  70'  x  40'; 
18,360   D.W.T. 

Hull  No.  169,  one  oil  tanker  (steam), 
520'  X  70'  X  40';  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.;  18,500  tons;  keel  laying  date  Sep- 
tember 15,  19  37;  delivery  date,  Septem- 
ber, 1938. 

Hull  \o.  170,  one  single  screw  steam 
tanker  for  Bernuth,  Lembcke  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York;  length  462'  4";  beam  molded 
65'  0";  depth  molded  35'  0",  DWT  ap- 
proximately 12,900  tons.  Keel  laying 
date  October  23,  1937;  delivery  date 
June,  1938. 


TAMPA   SHIPBUILDING  & 

ENGINEERING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  1838 

Tampa,  Fla. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Cuba,  Railroad  Car  Ferry 
Joseph  R.  Parrott,  Yacht  Alva,  U.  S. 
Hopper  Dredge  Absecon. 


UNITED  SHIPYARDS,  Inc. 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD385,  U.S.S.  Fanning,  Destroyer 
for  U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  334'0";  beam 
35'0";  mean  draft  lO'lO";  keel  laid  Apr. 
10,  1935;  launched  September  18, 
1936;   estimated  delivery  indefinite. 

Hulls  Nos.  840,  841,  and  842;  three 
ferry  boats  for  City  of  New  York;   2  67' 


overall,  66'  extreme  breadth,  19'9" 
depth;  keels  laid  April  4,  April  27,  and 

May  1,  1936.  respectively.  840  and  841 
launched  May  7  and  June  3,  1937;  842 
indefinite;  estimated  delivery  indefi- 
nite. 

Hulls  Nos.  850,  851,  and  852,  three 
sludge  vessels  for  City  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Sanitation.  Length  on 
W.  L.  250'.  Beam  43'6",  Depth  16'. 
Keel  laying  dates,  April  14,  May  24, 
and  June  17,  1937,  respectively; 
launching  and  delivery  date  indefinite. 

Hulls  853  and  854,  two  oil  barges  for 

Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.  LOA 
177',  breadth  36',  depth  13'6'.  Keel 
laying  date,  June  10,  1937;  launching 
and  delivery  dates  indefinite. 

CRANE  PLANT 
27th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Hull  No.  849,  ferryboat  John  J. 
Walsh,  for  the  Westchester  Ferry  Corp., 
Yonkers,  N.Y.  LOA  153',  beam,  extreme. 
48',  depth  14'  6".  Estimated  keel  lay- 
ing May  24,  1937;  estimated  launchinti. 
August  23,  1937;  estimated  deliver}. 
September   12,   193  7. 


Seattle  Firm  Building 
Tug  and  Barges 

Winslow  Marine  Railway  &  Ship- 
building Company,  Inc.,  of  Seattle 
are  building  three  barges  and  a  tug 
for  the  Howe  Sound  Company.  The 
barges  are  to  have  a  length  of  80  feet 
and  the  tug  a  length  of  56  feet,  and 
they  will  be  used  in  the  transport  of 
copper  ore.  H.  C.  Hanson  of  Seattle 
is  the  designing  and  supervisinjr 
naval  architect. 
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O  sir,  you  can't  blame  this  Sailorman  for  demonstrating  (with  a  lover's  • 
what  a  fine  piece  of  cordage  it  is.   For,  naturally,  it's  Tubbs  Rope  that  ha 
built  a  reputation  in  the  movies. 

From  Nome  to  San  Diego,  the  Pacific  Coast  Sailorman  knows  that  wh 
Tubbs  aboard  it  is  all  fair  sailing  as  far  as  rope  is  concerned.    For  th  ■ 
on  deck,  the  one  wno  actually  handles  the  rope,  realizes  the  gpatf 
security  that  Tubbs  Marine  Rope  offers.   He  knows  that  it  is  stru 
That  it  lasts  longer.  That  it  is  more  pliable  and  easier  to  h .» 
wet  or  dry. 

There  are  two  types  of  Tubbs  Marine  Rope,  SUPERC^'- 
and    EXTRA    SUPERIOR    MANILA.    Specify   o; 
both,  depending  on  your  rope  requirements.     Boti 
give    you    many    extra    dollars    worth    of   depei  ^ 


TTBBS 

f^rdage  Co. 

200  Bush  St.,  San  Fronciaco 
MUIm  in  San  FmneiMCO 
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Our    cover    on     this    issue     is    made    from 

'  .r.. graphs    of    the    intercoastal    cargo    liner 

•  I    F.    Luckenbach    loading   and   on   her 

1^  v>iih  the  largest  single  cargo  of  lumber 
\cr  carried  on  a  vessel. 

Tlie  Andrea   F.  Luckenbach  is: 

527'  6"  length  overall 

68'  0"  beam 
nd   with    this    load    of    lumber    she    had    an 
verage  draft  of  29  feet  7?m   inches. 

Her  master  is  Captain  Henry  Hill  and  her 
^liiff  Engineer  J.   H.  Bairstow. 

This     record     load     of     lumber     contained 
'000    board    feet,    of    which     1.590.000 
foet    was    carried    on    deck    and    the 
(    in  holds  and  'tween  decks.  The  cargo 
idcd  from  five  docks  on  the  Columbia 
■  ■     .ind    delivered    at    New    York,    Provi- 
nce, and   Poughkeepsie. 
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VIGILANCE  COUNT!* 

At  your  controlling  gear  you  can  watch  the  pul; 
your  ship  — but  you  can't  control  its  action  in  e 
case  unless  it's  backed  up  by  the  never-ending   . 
that  "Calol"  Oils  can  give  you.  For  precisenefl  o) 
action  —  for  never- failing  lubrication  —  for  smc 
ness  of  operation  in  extremes  of  heat  and  presi*. 
—  rely  on  Calol  Lubricating  Oils.  Refined  to  lee 
the  exacting  requirements  of  today's  speedier  s*ip! 
—they'll  help  you  maintain  schedules  between  ptts 

STANDARD    OIL    COMPANY    OF    CALIFOR 1/ 


MOST    PACIFIC   SHIPS   SAIL  WITH 

CALOL  A^/gg^^v«^  O' 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


lALOL  TURBINE  OILS      CALOL  CYLINDER  OILS      CALOL  MARINE  ENGINE  OILS      CALOL  DIESEL  ENGINE  ( 
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Pacific  Coast  Yards  and 

The  New  Shipbuilding  Program 

Much  recent  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  replacement  program  projxjsed  by  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission.  This  program  was  presented  to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  who  asked  that  the  Committee  include  in  its 
Third  Deficiency  Bill  an  authority  for  the  Commission  to  make  commitments  on  shipbuild- 
ing contracts  up  to  $150,000,000.  Such  an  inclusion  was  attached  to  the  bill  and  the  bill 
was  passed  by  Congress  on  August  21. 

This  gives  the  Maritime  Commission  a  free  hand  to  go  ahead  with  its  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. Anticipating  this  action  the  Commission,  on  August  13,  ordered  all  American  steam- 
ship operators  who  were  operating  under  subsidy  agreements  to  have  ready  by  September  1, 
1937,  their  complete  detailed  plans  for  building  and  for  financing  replacements  to  their  ships. 
This  order  is  practically  impossible  to  fill  in  the  time  allotted.  However,  our  interest  here  is 
with  the  very  evident  determination  of  the  Maritime  Commission  to  begin  a  replacement  pro- 
gram as  promptly  as  possible. 

In  testimony  before  the  Appropriations  Commtitee,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  outlined  a  very  definite  program  calling  for  the  construction  of  225  to  250  ves- 
sels costing  $520,000,000  during  the  next  five  years. 

The  initial  unit  of  this  five-year  program  has  now  been  authorized  by  Congress.  It  involves 
95  ships,  to  cost  $256,440,000,  and  "contemplates  orderly  construction  over  a  period  of  18 
months  to  3  years." 

The  following  statement  shows  the  types,  numbers,  and  cost  of  vessels  proposed  for  this 
95  ship  program. 

46  cargo  vessels  _ $58,880,000 

14  cargo  vessels  _. 19,040,000 

10  passenger  and  cargo  vessels - ......~_ . 40,000,000 

10  passenger  and  cargo  vessels 55,000,000 

4  passenger  and  cargo  vessels _ 40,000,000 

I  special  Manhattan  type  passenger  liner 15,000,000 

10   tankers - 28,520,000 


Total  95  vessels _ _„ $256,440,000 

The  estimated   total   deadweight  capacity  of  these  95  ships  is  835,000  tons. 

Of  this  total  program  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  come  under  shipbuilding  subsidy,  as 
built  for  private  shipowners,  vessels  to  cost  $109,760,000.  Of  this  sum  the  shipowners"  share 
would  be  $27,440,000  and  the  Commission  would  pay  outright  and  loan  a  total  of  $109,760,- 
000.  The  balance  of  $146,000,000  in  the  total  program  is  to  be  in  direct  orders  for  ships  to 
be  owned  by  the  Commission  and  chartered  to  private  owners  for  operation  under  Title  VII 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders  have  a  6  per  cent  differential  in  bidding  on  any  of  the  ships 
of  this  program  if  such  ships  are  to  be  owned  on  and  operated  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is 
impossible  from  the  data  to  determine  exactly  the  proportion  of  this  program  on  which  this 
6  per  cent  differential  will  apply. 

However,  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders  do  have  a  fighting  chance  on  all  that  part  of  this 
program  which  comes  within  their  capacity,  and  we  would  estimate  that  at  80  per  cent  of  the 
total,  or  better  than  $200,000,000. 

On  the  6  per  cent  differential  bidding  the  Pacific  Coast  shipbuilders  ought  to  get  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  total,  which  would  make  berter  than  $50,000,000  worth  of  ships. 
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A  constructively  critical  analysis  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  with  special 
reference  to  its  effect  on  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  in  transpacific  cargo 
and  passenger  service. 

^y  E.  E.  Johnson 


CRITICAL  survey  of 
the  legislation  now 
controlling  the  Am- 
erican merchant  ma- 
rine reveals  several 
very  interesting  pos- 
sibilities with  an  es- 
pecial bearing  on  the 
American  participation  in  cargo  and 
passenger  transport  on  transpacific 
trade  lanes.  During  the  past  decade 
competition  along  these  lanes  has  be- 
come very  keen  and  the  American 
ship  operator  finds  the  going  increas- 
ingly difficult. 

Like  the  Acts  of  1916,  of  1920,  and 
of  1928,  the  1936  Merchant  Marine 
Act  proclaimed  that  we  are  to  have  a 
fleet  of  modern,  economic  and  suit- 
able ships  to  foster  our  overseas 
foreign  trade  and  to  provide  safety 
in  time  of  national  stress.  Let  us  re- 
view these  former  Acts  and  take 
stock  of  our  position. 

In    1914   we    had    only   seventeen 


ships  in  overseas  service  and  were 
almost  completely  dependent  upon 
foreign  tonnage  for  transportation. 
This  resulted  in  practical  bondage 
as  to  what  we  were  to  sell  and  ship. 
With  the  advent  of  the  World  War, 
these  foreign  ships  were  withdrawn 
for  war  purposes  and  we  were  left 
on  the  beach. 

This  demoralized  sea  transporta- 
tion and  forced  the  1916  Act  and  the 
creation  of  a  Shipping  Board  to  find 
shipping  for  the  relief  of  an  intoler- 
able situation.  Entering  the  war  we 
were  forced  into  an  orgy  of  building 
war  emergency  ships  which  perforce 
bore  no  relation  to  economy  of  build- 
ing and  operation  or  to  the  future 
use  of  these  ships  in  competitive  in- 
ternational commerce.  We  built  at 
that  time  about  2,600  ships  of  nearly 
ten  million  gross  tons  costing  about 
three  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 
Compare  this  figure  with  the  value 
of  one   and    one-half  billion   dollars 


set  by  London  authorities  on  the  en- 
tire world  fleet  of  some  forty-nine 
million  gross  tons. 

The  1920  Act  sought  to  settle  Am- 
erica in  its  rightful  place  as  a  world 
sea  power  and  to  eliminate  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation.  Tim- 
id landsmen  failed  to  grasp  the  eco- 
nomic factors  involved  and  the  act 
failed  of  its  purpose.  Meanwhile, 
some  13'50  slow  and  fuel  eating 
freighters  with  a  mere  handful  of 
faster  ships  were  placed  on  regular 
trade  routes  and  performed  valu- 
able services.  For  fifteen  years  be- 
fore the  World  War  we  averaged 
three  billion  dollars  foreign  trade 
per  year,  and  during  the  war  years 
seven  and  one-half  billion,  but  the 
fifteen  years  after  the  war,  includ- 
ing the  depression  years,  gave  us  an 
average  of  eight  billion  dollars  for- 
eign trade  per  annum. 
•  Shipping  Board  Operation 

Shipping  Board  operation,  how- 
ever, did  not  provide  for  any  replace- 
ments or  refineinents  as  to  new 
types  of  ships  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  trade.  For 
instance — the  Pacific  Coast-Europe 
services  require  ships  with  fair 
speed,  some  passenger  accommoda 
tions,  and  large  refrigeration  capa- 
city. We  had  no  such  ships,  so  the 
European  nations  flocked  into  the 
trade  with  eighteen  lines  and  now 
carry  about  ninety-six  per  cent  of 
the  business.  Yet  that  trade  is  the 
most  essential  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
grower  and  producer.  Another  war 
in  Europe  would  have  a  tendency  to 
stop  this  valuable  outlet  almost  com- 
pletely. Anyway,  we  built  no  new 
ships  while  the  nations  in  Europe 
and  Japan  started  a  feverish  cam- 
paign of  shipbuilding.  The  motor- 
ship   idea    took   a   tremendous   leap, 
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over  the  World's  Greatest 
Skipping  ^ 


•Tiiwinjf  from  216,000  gro.-s  tons  in 

,  to  12.500.000  gross  tons  in  1936. 

un    oil    producing    nation,    did 

to  foster  this  economic  mode  of 

>j.i>pulsion. 

I    Sleek  foreign  motorships  with  low 

'  operation  slid  by  our  thumping 

liters  and  soon  we  were  reduced 

'ss   than   five   hundred   ships    in 

^las  trade.  Ere  long  America  of 

K'lorious    seafaring   tradition    of 

I'iipper  ship,  with  a  heritage  of 

sea   second    to    none,    and    with 

lal  seacoast  resources  unequal- 

•  Isewhere,    fell    into    last    place 

lig  sea  powers  as  regards  ships 

,jf  ten  years  or  less,  and  fifth  place 

U?  regards  vessels   of   12  knots  and 

'    and  was  faced  with  a  fleet  of 

I  s  rapidly  passing  the  useful  age 

nark.  Economically  these  ships  were 

libsolete  when   foreign  nations  built 

|13  to  our  one  in  number  and   18  to 

'tur  one  in  tonnage. 

I   1925  we  took  stock,  determined 

Aere  to  have  a  Merchant  Marine, 

after    long    debate    passed    the 

■-    Act.    Low    interest    loans    for 

ling,    and     mail    contracts    for 

ration   were   provided.    Forty-two 

class   combination   freight   and 

inger  vessels  were  built;  the  in- 

rnent  by  private  owners  in  these 

ships  being  155  million  dollars. 

for   the   world-wide    depression 

the  tactical  searching  investiga- 

into   air   mail    and   ocean    mail 

.-iilracts    of    1932,    we    undoubtedly 

vould    have    built    more     of    these 

plendid  ships.  Justified  or  not,  loans 

or   construction    were   stopped    and 

ve  again  paused  to  take  stock.  We 

bund    that    some    advantages     had 

leen  won,  but  also  that  we  had  dis- 

egarded  the  widely  different  econ- 


omic factors  in  the  various  trades. 

•  Competition  on  the  Pacific 

In  the  Pacific,  where  the  Japanese 
operate  with  highly  efficient  and 
very  economic  labor,  or  where  other 
foreign  ships  operate  with  a  few 
white  officers  and  extremely  low 
paid  Oriental  help  —  Chinese  and 
Lascars,  our  ships  face  a  stiffer  com- 
petition than  they  do  in  the  Atlantic 
""here  they  cope  with  advanced  Eur- 
opean nations  whose  wage  scale  and 
living  conditions  are  more  equal  to 
our  own.  Thus  the  Atlantic  operators 
received  too  much  or  just  enough, 
while  the  Pacific  opeiators  received 
too  little  for  proper  growth.  The 
mail  contracts,  based  upon  size, 
speed  and  mileage,  were  not  scienti- 
fically correct  when  applied  to  all 
alilie.  All  this  was  explained  in  1923 
at  the  hearings  on  the  1928  bill. 

From  these  and  other  causes  our 
shipbuilding  .-topped  completely 
while   foreign    governments   spurred 


national  shipping  plans  Ly  the  issu- 
ance of  low  interest  loans,  scrap  and 
build  bounties,  increased  mail  con- 
tract subsidies,  penetration  subsi- 
dies, tramp  ship  subsidies,  reorgani 
zation  loans  and  restriction  acts  re- 
serving the  carriage  of  goods  and 
passengers  to  national  vessels. 

After  much  debate  and  exhaustive 
hearings  we  rushed  through  a  last 
minute  bill  in  193G  which,  because 
of  its  radical  departure  and  restric- 
tion featuie,  may  prove  of  far  reach- 
ing effect  and  possible  boomerang 
proportions.  Popularly  we  set  out  to 
destroy  the  mail  contract  camouflage. 
A  spade  wa  to  be  a  spade.  Now  we 
have  two  outright  subsidies.  Both  are 
designed  to  give  parity  or  "competi- 
tive equality."  Let  us  analyze  them 
and  try  to  answer  that  question. 


TRANSPACIFIC  COMPETITION 

Shipbuilding  labor: 

Japan  pays  5.6  cents  an  hour. 
America  pays  74.8  cents  an  hour. 
Shipbuilding  subsidy: 

America  pays  up  to  one-third  American  costs. 
Japan  pays  as  high  as  more  than  half  of  the  Japanese  costs. 
Net  shipbuilding  cost  to  owner  on  combination  cargo  and  pas- 
senger liners  under  these  subsidy  systems  would  be: 

To  Japanese  owner:  $50.00  to  $75.00  per  gross  ton. 
To  American  owner:  $175.00  up  per  gross  ton. 
Cost  of  operation  of  low  cost  Japanese  ship  is  less  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  high  cost  American  ship. 

Japan  is  now  building  fifty  or  more  fast  cargo  vessels  and  com- 
bination cargo  and  passenger  liners  for  transpacific  and  Asiatic 
coastwise  operation. 

America  is  not  building  a  single  vessel  of  these  types  for  trans- 
pacific operation. 
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United  States  Lines'  transatlantic  passenger  liner  Manhattan  and    her  sister  Washington  are  now  the  only  representatives  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  among  the  many  first  class  liners  on  the  Atlantic. 


•  Construction  Subsidies 

First  we  have  the  construction- 
differential  subsidy  whereby  the 
American  shipowners  are  to  be  plac- 
ed on  parity  as  to  original  invest- 
ment in  ships.  This  is  limited  to  one- 
third  of  the  original  cost  of  the  ship; 
or,  if  four  out  of  five  Commissioners 
agree,  it  may  be  increased  to  fifty 
per  cent.  Practically  this  is  para- 
mount to  a  one-third  limit.  Such  a 
limit  is  undoubtedly  satisfactory  as 
regards  large  passenger  ships  where 
constructing  is  limited  to  big  ship- 
yards and  where  standardization  is 
least  effective.  But  with  the  more 
useful  types,  the  combination  freight 
and  passenger  liners,  the  cargo  lin- 
er, or  the  purely  freight  ship  the 
one-third  differential  will  not  afford 
parity.  Presently  there  is  a  ship- 
building boom  on  in  Europe  and  Ja- 
pan and  boom  prices  are  not  indica- 
tive of  comparative  costs.  But  even 
so,  the  smaller  and  highly  efficient 
European  shipyards  specializing  in 
certain  types  of  vessels  and  greatly 
standardized,  can  easily  underquote 
our  limitations.  These  yards  are 
available  to  the  foreign  owner  and 
after  all,  it  is  the  competitive  cost 
of  particular  ships  that  count,  not 
the  type  of  shipyard  where  they  were 
built.  The  co'st  of  a  ship  is  represent- 
ed by  about  fifty  per  cent  for  labor 
in  the  shipyard.  If  labor  on  material 
and  transportation  is  included  labor 
represents  about  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  ship.  Thus  labor 
relations   to   international   parity   in 


cost  of  ships  can  be  readily  seen 
from  figures  on  comparative  wage 
rates.  These  show: 

United  States  74.8c  per  hour 

(now  more) 

Great  Britain  31.5c  per  hour 

Germany  21.9c  per  hour 

Italy  17.3c  per  hour 

Japan     5.6c  per  hour 

Japanese  Trade  and  Industry,  1936 
(Page  294),  states: 

"Both  in  design  and  construction, 
Japanese  shipbuilding  technique  has 
now  reached  a  high  degree  of  effici- 
ency and  originality,"  and  on  Page 
296,  "Thus  the  advance  in  cost  of 
materials  was  compensated  by  an 
enhancement  of  efficiency  and  there 
has  been  no  marked  advance  in  the 
cost  of  production.  " 

•  Japanese  Building  Program 

Recent  advices  state  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government  has  granted  a  con- 
struction subsidy  to  the  Nippon  Yu- 
sen  Kaisha  of  Yen  20,680,000  to  build 
^even  ships  with  a  minimum  speed 
of  19  knots  of  a  total  gross  of  94,000 
tons,  or  Yen  220.00  per  gross  ton. 

The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  is  stat- 
ed to  have  been  granted  Yen  12,320,- 
000  to  build  five  ships  of  56,000 
gross  tons,  again  a  grant  of  Yen 
220.00  per  gross  ton. 

Assuming  that  this  type  of  a  ship 
cost  a  total  of  Yen  400.00  per  gross 


ton  (very  high  for  Japan),  the  cos 
to  the  Japanese  owner  would  be  Yei 
180.00  or  $50.40  per  gross  ton.  Fron 
the  latest  bid  in  America  this  speed) 
type  of  ship  would  undoubtedly  cos 
about  $250.00  per  gross  ton.  That  i; 
the  competition  we  face  in  the  Paci 
fie. 

This  is  a  national  program  of  firsi 
magnitude.  The  Japanese  know  wha 
they  want  and  do  it.  They  have  jusi 
about    completed    two    programs    o: 
modernizing  their  overseas  fleet  anc 
are  reported  to  be  setting  out  on  an-; 
other  program  of  500,000  gross  tonsj 
of  modern  economic  and  fast  shipsj 
All  due  respect  to  them.  They  are  ini 
this    to   provide    fast   and    frequeni 
transportation  for  their  steadily  in 
creasing    export    business,    and    tc 
guarantee  their   sinews   of  nationall 
defense.    Says    the    Japanese    Trade 
and  Industry,  1936  (Page  468) :  "The 
importance  of  the  shipping  industry 
to  a  maritime  nation  is  paramount"; 
(Page  300) :  "The  Government  intro-1 
duced    the    Ship    Improvement   Plan 
with    the    object    of    scrapping    old 
ships   and  replacing  them  with  neW| 
tonnage,  through  the  grant  of  subsi-j 
dies."  "The  very  high  speed  of  these  | 
ships  is  due  to  a  fundamental  change, 
in  ship  form  and  to  improvement  in  j 
propulsion  machinery";   (Page  301): I 
"Recent     progress     in     shipbuilding' 
technique  has  brought  about  a  low- 
ering on  construction  costs  .  .  .  steel  | 
is  now  supplied  by  domestic  produc- 
tion." 

The    1936    Merchant    Marine   Act 
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•  provided  for  a  Maritime  Commission 
of  five   members   and    five   commis- 
;  sioners    of    splendid    qualifications 
1  are  now  functioning.  Belated  as  were 
I  their  appointments,   they   are   faced 
!  with  a  superhuman  task,  beset  with 
'  labor  troubles  and  difficulties  with- 
out end.  The  1928  Act  provided  for 
'  ten-year  mail  contracts  under  which 
the  owners  built  ships  and  expanded. 
These  contracts,  regardless  as  to  pe- 
I  riod  yet  to  run,  were  all  cancelled  as 
'  June  30,  1937.  The  law  seems  to 
1   it  for  granted  that  there  are  al- 
\s  tremendous  profits  in  shipping 
:  there  is  seemingly  a  tacit  belief 
mat    now    we    are    to    secure    much 
more  for  a  great  deal  less  than  the 
~!  of  the  old  mail  contracts.  Facts 
•n  to  point  strongly  in  the  other 
.  ttion. 

.  %  Operating  Subsidy 

The  law  states  that  henceforth 
there  is  to  be  parity  for  the  Ameri- 
ican  shipowner.  Parity  with  what? 
iParity  with  the  most  substantial  di- 
rect competition.  And  in  the  Pacific 
this  substantial  direct  competition 
lapanese  competition. 

Certainly,  we  also  have  British 
jcompetition,  but  so  far  as  total 
jwages  and  subsistence  is  concerned, 
ithere  is   little  to   choose  from.   The 


higher  pay  of  the  British  officers 
is  offset  by  the  lower  wages  and 
food  costs  to  the  Chinese  and  Lascar 
crews.  And  as  to  repairs  and  main 
tenance,  both  the  Japanese  and  Brit 
ish  have  access  to  the  low  cost  repair 
labor  of  China  and  cheap  supplies, 
use  of  which  by  the  American  ship 
is  illegal. 

Thus,  in  the  Pacific,  with  Oriental 
help,  the  cost  of  labor  and  subsis- 
tence of  Japanese  and  British  ships 
is  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
such  costs  on  American  ships  when 
an  all  American  crew  is  used.  Fur- 
ther, the  question  of  overtime, 
whether  legitimate  or  otherwise,  is 
becoming  a  serious  matter  on  Ameri- 
can ships,  while  this  issue  is  practi- 
cally non-existent  on  foreign  ships 
in  Pacific  trades.  In  the  matter  of 
repair  and  maintenance  the  percen- 
tage differential  is  almost  as  great, 
in  fact,  decidedly  so  since  the  advent 
of  rising  prices  and  labor  costs. 

For  maritime  labor,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  petition  Congress 
to  pay  no  ship  subsidies  is  tanta- 
mount to  economic  suicide,  Ameri- 
can ships  cannot  secure  more  for 
freight  or  passage  than  a  like  for- 
eign ship  in  the  same  trade.  These 
costs  must  come  from  somewhere.  No 
private  owner  can   meet  these  bills 


and  continue  in  business.  And  if  we 
have  Government  ownership  and  op- 
eration that  issue  must  be  met  just 
the  same,  plus  a  waning  interest  in 
development  and  a  point  of  divided 
responsibility.  We  had  an  excellent 
example  of  this  during  Shipping 
Board  days,  when  costs  soared  to 
fifty  and  more  millions  per  year,  and 
when  no  provision  was  made  for  re- 
placements. Decidedly,  this  is  not  a 
period  for  another  costly  experiment. 
Today  we  do  not  have  a  war  emer- 
gency to  lean  upon. 

•  New  Ships  Needed 

The  1936  Act  stresses  greatly  the 
need  of  new  ships.  This  is  a  para- 
mount issue,  and  decidedly  so.  Ships 
must  be  built  and  built  soon  if  we 
are  to  even  hold  our  own.  In  the 
halcyon  days  of  the  Packet  ship  and 
the  Clipper  ship  we  carried  about 
ninety  per  cent  of  our  own  overseas 
trade  and  also  some  of  the  trade  of 
foreign  nations.  With  the  Civil  War 
and  the  westward  trend  and  the  ad- 
vent of  the  steamer  we  faded  out  of 
the  sea  picture. 

In  1914  we  carried  less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  our  foreign  trade  and 
overseas  a  great  deal  less.  Today  we 
carry  about  nineteen  per  cent  of  our 


Dollar  Line   fl.iKships   Preiiocnl    Hoover   and   Prcsidenl   Coolidf(e    are   maintain'nf(   schedule   acrou   the   Pacific   under   vcr>-   heavy 
handicaps  and  against  the  keenest    competition  from  Japanese  and  buropean  lines. 
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exports  and  about  thirty  per  cent  of 
our  imports,  which  shows  that  for- 
eigners favor  their  own  ships  for 
their  imports.  For  a  nation  with 
the  most  developed  and  most  exten- 
sive sea  coasts  this  is  a  sorry  pic- 
ture. We  have  conquered  the  West. 
Today  our  frontiers  are  the  two 
coast  lines  facing  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  The  sea  is  our  heritage. 
Back  to  the  sea  we  must  go.  The 
economic  welfare  of  about  ten  per 
cent  of  our  population  depends  upon 
our  foreign  trade  and  the  sea. 

So  we  return  to  the  building  re- 
quirements. The  law  states  that  the 
Commission  may  approve  plans  and 
build  ships  and  simultaneously  sign 
contracts  with  owners  to  purchase 
these  ships  at,  say,  one-third  off  the 
original  price.  The  owner,  or  pur- 
chaser, must  put  up  one-fourth  of 
the  original  cost;  thus: 

Original  price,  say..$8,000,000.00 
One-fourth  down  ....  2,000,000.00 

Purchase  price  5,333,333.34 

Balance  over  20 

years  at  31/2% 3,333,333.34 

Now  assume  that  the  owner  must 
have  at  least  six  new  ships  to  main- 
tain his  present  service.  From  what 
source  is  he  to  get  his  necessary 
twelve  million  dollars?  He  has  very 
recently  gone  through  the  worst  de- 
pression the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Freight  rates  and  passenger  fares 
have  been  down  to  and  below  the 
cost  of  operation.  The  owner  has  had 
to  use  his  reserves  and  in  some  in- 
stances there  are  deficits.  Strikes 
have  held  back  recovery,  and  now 
costs  have  held  pace  with  gains  in 
freight  and  passenger  earnings. 

•  Capital  is  Cautious 

But  that  is  not  all.  Investors  look 
askance  at  labor  troubles  and  ques- 
tion earning  capacity  under  the 
new  law  and  its  extremely  restrictive 
safety  measures.  They  ask  "What  in- 
terpretation is  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission going  to  give  to  the  question 
of  parity?  Will  they  do  what  the 
law  states;  parity  with  the  most 
substantial  direct  competition  or  will 
it  be  some  arbitrary  parity  based 
upon  political  expediency — a  sort  of 
average  of  all  ships  in  all  trade?  In 
such  case  there  will  be  no  parity — 
just  a  hodge-podge  of  near  equality 


in  all  trades.  Such  an  interpretation 
will  only  repeat  the  error  of  the 
mail  contracts.  And,  by  the  way, 
what  about  the  lower  subsidized  con- 
struction costs  and  the  operating 
subsidies  paid  by  foreign  govern- 
ments? Will  they  be  met?  No,  until 
this  is  further  clarified  you  cannot 
have  our  money.  We  can  do  better  in 
other  investment  fields  where  the 
risk  is  not  so  great,  and  where  the 
competition  is  not  so  severe." 

•  Obligations  Under  Subsidy 

The  law  requires  a  guarantee  of 
continuous  and  regular  service.  It 
states  that  after  certain  exigencies 
the  owner  may  pay  a  dividend  of  ten 
per  cent  on  the  capital  necessarily 
employed.  It  assumes  that  there  us- 
ually will  be  profits  to  pay  this  divi- 
dend, but  it  does  not  guarantee  it. 
If,  after  further  exigencies  set  up, 
there  are  additional  profits,  the  Gov- 
ernment splits  fifty-fifty  with  the 
operator.  For  this  reason  there 
should  be  no  hesitancy  about  assur- 
ing absolute  parity  with  direct  com- 
petition, no  matter  how  severe.  The 


recapture  clause  is  effective. 

If  there  are  too  many  losses  undt 
the  arrangement  the  Maritime  Con 
mission  may  permit  withdrawal 
the  ships;  but  these  ships  may  1 
specially  built  for  that  particul. 
trade  and  not  suitable  in  other  se 
vices  available.  Then  what?  T\ 
owner  has  the  ships,  or  a  good  equit 
in  them.  What  will  he  do  with  them 
The  law  prevents  him  from  enterin 
other  offshore  trades  thus  competiii 
with  other  American  owners.  H 
cannot  sell  the  ships  to  foreign  owi 
ers.  He  is  limited  to  the  America 
market.  He  might,  of  course,  take 
loss  of  his  equity  and  turn  the  shij 
back  to  the  Government.  But  sue 
procedure  does  not  build  up  an  An 
erican  Merchant  Marine.  The  answe 
is  in  the  law  itself.  Absolute  parit 
with  direct  foreign  competition,  b 
that  what  it  may,  American  owner 
need  no  more  than  that.  They  do  no 
want  more  than  that.  But  parity  the 
must  have.  That  maxim  holds  gooc 
whether  it  is  Government  or  privat 
ownership  and  operation. 

Under  the   law  there  must  be  n 


Oceanic  Line  operates  its  white  beauties  Monterey  and  Mariposa  over  the  long 
trek  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  under  increasingly  heavy  competition. 
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Japanese  motorships  built  by  cheap  labor,  and  enjoying  heavy  Government    subsidies   both    for    building    and    for    operating,    an. 
equipped  with  every  modem  luxury  for  passenger  service  and  with  ample  power  for  high  speed  schedules. 


subsidiary  companies  unless  specifi- 
cally   permitted    by    the     Maritime 
Commission    and    then    the    profits 
from     such     subsidiary     companies 
must  be  enfolded  within  the  steam- 
ship    company     and     such     profits 
eventually    shared     fifty-fifty    with 
the  Government.  Let's  see  what  in- 
justice this  may  create.  During  the 
sailing  ship  era,  a  famous  firm  ex- 
tended   its    operation    into    foreign 
countries.    These    countries    had    no 
transfer  or  transportation  facilities. 
The  firm  had  to  build   warehouses, 
:  iris   into   the   open   ocean,   furnish 
liters,      tugboats,      trucks,      even 
ilroads.    As    business    grew   other 
iiling     companies     and     shipping 
tirms  began  to  use  these   facilities. 
The  foreign  governments  took  steps 
to  make  them  public  carriers  or  ser- 
vice companies.  They  are  great  as- 
'>  to  both  the  American  company 
1  to  the  ports  and  countries  they 
'  \e.  Now  our  law  states  that  these 
iisidiaries     cannot     serve     others. 


just  the  company  owning  them  and 
the  profits  mu.st  be  enfolded  within 
the  steamship  company.  This,  then, 
goes  contrary  to  the  public  demand 
and  of  the  foreign  country  involved. 

Undoubtedly,  proper  cognizance 
will  be  given  this  situation,  but  such 
restrictions  serve  to  keep  cautious 
capital  out  of  this  steamship  invest- 
ment field  and  have  a  tendency  to 
force  Government  building,  owner- 
ship and  operation.  If  this  takes 
place  we  might  find  great  difficulty; 
fir.st,  because  we  have  no  war  emer- 
gency to  force  a  shipbuilding  issue; 
second,  because  the  tendency  will  be 
to  stress  naval  or  military  require- 
ments over  the  economic  needs  and 
thus  build  ships  less  suited  for  com- 
petitive trading;  and  third,  because 
this  would  again  raise  the  country 
wide  objection  that  we  found  in  the 
years  after  the  war  to  Government 
ownership  and  operation  and  would 
thus  create  a  lag  in  continuous 
building  of  suitable   ships   and   the 


eventual  <ale  at  cheap  prices  to  pri- 
vate operators  and  the  whole  thing 
to  be  done  over  again. 

•  Ix)ng  Range  Cooperation 

As  we  view  it,  a  long  range  coop- 
erative and  sustained  effort  must  be 
made  to  keep  what  we  have,  build  on 
this  foundation,  and  replace  our  old 
ships  with  ships  specially  suited  for 
each  trade — all  based  upon  actual 
parity  in  each  competitive  field,  so 
that  the  private  owner  may  look 
ahead  during  the  economic  life  of 
his  ships  and  plan  and  prepare  to 
replace  them  regularly.  Such  restric- 
tive features  as  are  found  too  bur- 
densome must  then  be  certified  to 
Congress  with  a  recommendation  for 
removal  or  revision,  and  labor  must 
find  its  proper  level  by  service  un- 
der American  conditions  to  the  end 
that  Americans  may  be  proud  to  ship 
and  travel  on  American  ships.  Any- 
thing less  will  again  drive  American 
ships  off  the  ocean. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  analyzing  the  effects  of  the  new  Merchant 
Marine  Act  and  other  shipping  legislation  on  the  American  merchant  marine  on  the 
various   international  trade  routes. 
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Over  the  North 


A  Brief  Survey  of  that  Northwest  End  of  the  North  Americar 
Continent,  which  is  Uncle  Sam's  Last  Frontier 


The  pictures  which  illustrate  this 
article  and  which  form  the  back- 
ground for  a  brief  treatise  on  the 
great  territory  of  Alaska  were 
brought  back  by  Dana  Fuller  from  a 
trip  by  sea  and  air  to  contact  the 
Northwestern  Canadian  and  Alaskan 
representatives  of  W.  P.  Fuller  and 
Company  of  San  Francisco.  This  trip 
covered:  the  sea  lanes  from  Seattle 
to  Ketchikan,  Juneau,  and  Cordova, 
on  the  steamer  Yukon  of  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Company;  the  unloading 
and  assembling  of  the  airplane  at 
Cordova;  the  flight  across  and 
around  Alaska,  including  Seward, 
Anchorage,  Matanuska  Valley,  Fair- 
banks, Circle,  Woodchopper  (a  min- 
ing camp  on  the  Yukon  River),  Mc- 
Carty,  and  Dawson;  and  the  home- 
ward flight  over  Canada,  stopping  at 
White  Horse,  Telegraph  Creek,  Haz- 
elton.  Prince  George,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  and  so  on  home  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

This  Alaska  is  a  very  fascinating 
place  to  many  tourists — a  place  of 
boundless  possibilities  to  the  old 
sourdough  trail  mushers  who  have 
pioneered  and  are  pioneering  her 
outposts — an  experimental  ground  in 
conservation  of  natural  resources  to 
Uncle  Sam's  bureaus  in  Washington 
— a  constant  lure  to  lovers  of  nat- 
ural beauty  and  to  prospectors  for 
hidden  gold  mines.  Consider  a  few 
figures.  With  an  area  of  586,400 
square  miles,  the  1930  census  gives 
Alaska  59,278  inhabitants,  nearly  10 
square  miles  per  inhabitant.  Of  this 
population  28,640  are  listed  as  white, 
29,983  Indian,  and  655  miscellaneous. 
Between  1920  and  1930  this  popula- 
tion had  increased  by  4,242,  less 
than  8  per  cent  in  10  years. 

Alaska  stretches  from  132  West 
Longitude  in  a  westerly  direction  to 


approximately  172  East  longitude 
and  from  52  North  Latitude  to  tht 
North  Pole.  Because  Alaska  is  parll 
of  the  United  States  of  America  we' 
are  bounded  on  the  West  by  th€ 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics 
and  separated  from  that  enormousi 
aggregation  of  commonwealths  by' 
only  54  miles  of  sea  water.  The  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  that  1200  mile  chain 
which  forms  the  southern  boundarj' 
of  the  Bering  Sea,  enable  us  to  re- 
peat with  some  show  of  truth  the 
proud  boast  of  Britain  that  "the  sun 
never  sets  on  our  dominions,"  for  in 
midsummer  as  the  sun  goes  down  at 
Attu,  westermost  outpost  of  the 
Aleutians,  he  has  already  risen  on 
the  east  coast  of  Maine. 

Alaska,  including  its  islands,  has 
a  coast  line  of  26,364  miles  and  many 
excellent  harbors.  Into  these  harbors 
every  year  some  4000  vessels  of 
1,500,000  gross  tons  enter  from  Can- 
adian and  U.  S.  ports.  Its  principal 
river,  the  Yukon,  is  navigable  for 
1200  miles.  Its  mountains  include  the 
highest  peaks  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  Mt.  St.  Elias,  18,024 
feet,  and  Mt.  McKinley,  20,300  feet. 

Alaska  has  some  almost  unrivaled 
natural  wonders  in  its  national  mon- 
uments, national  parks  and  national 
forests.  The  largest  bears,  the  great- 
est glaciers,  the  most  active  volca- 
noes, the  greatest  diversity  in  cli- 
mate, the  most  valuable  salmon  fish- 
eries (the  canned  salmon  pack  last 
season  was  worth  over  $44,000,000), 
the  largest  reindeer  herds,  the  most 
valuable  seal  rookeries — -these  are  a 
few  of  the  Alaskan  superlatives. 

To  the  stubborness  of  W.  H.  Sew- 
ard, Secretary  of  State,  who  held 
out  against  great  pressure  for  its 
purchase  from  Russia  in  the  treaty 
of  March  30,  1867,  the  United  States 
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Pacific  Coast 


I   owes  its  possession  of  this  treasure.  Seward  was  lam 
pooned  and  caricatured  by  the  papers  of  those  days  as 
a  senile  idiot  playing  with  seals.  The  new  purchase  was 
characterized  as  Seward's  Ice  Box  or  Seward's  Folly. 
Consider  the  record: 
j       Price  $7,200,000. 
I       Returna  (estimated  totals) : 

From  gold,  silver,  and  copper $750,000,000 

From   fisheries   $1,000,000,000 

From  furs   (land)   $70,000,000 

From  furs  (seal)  $20,000,000 

j       Assets  on   hand   include:    recoverable  gold   deposit- 

I  variously  estimated  from  400  million  to  a  billion;  in- 

I  creasingly  valuable  and   carefully  conserved   fur  and 

'  fishery   resources;    large    deposits    of   excellent   coal; 

I  vast  forests  of  conifers  suitable  for   lumber  and   for 

I  paper  manufacture   ($20,500,000  acres  of  such  timber 

stands  in   the   national   forests  alone) ;   over  5.000,000 

reindeer  and  a  capacity  for  grazing  10,000,000  of  these 

rt'ilent  beef  producers;   475,000  horsepower  in  sur- 

(d  undeveloped  water  power  sites;   and  very  rosy 

Kpects   of   huge   grade    oil    production    in    several 

locations. 

Thus  7  million  has  grown  in  70  years  under  the  care- 
ful management  of  the  Federal  Bureaus  into  a  great 
treasure  house  of  wealth  on  the  land  and  in  the  sea. 

Strategically  Alaska  has  great  possibilities.  Fair- 
banks, in  the  great  central  plateau,  claims  to  be  the 
mo^'t  strategically  situated  airport  on  the  globe,  in  that 
she  is  nearer  to  all  the  great  capitals  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  than  is  any  other  point.  This  claim  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  recent  spectacular  flights  over  the 
N  rth  Pole  from  Moscow  to  San  Francisco  by  Soviet 
s.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  due  to  the  management 
of  the  calendar  and  the  crossing  of  the  international 
date  line,  an  enterprising  flier  can  fly  from  Shanghai 
or  Yokohama  and  arrive  at  Fairbanks  at  a  little  earlier 
hour  on  the  same  date. 

From  a  naval  standpoint  some  of  the  Alaska  ports, 
h  as  Dutch   Harbor,  Unalaska  Island,  are  of  great 
I  importance. 

'      Old   timers    in   Alaska  and   many   capitalists   in   the 

'  tinental  United  States  would  very  much  like  to  see 

'S3  rigid  control  of  the  natural  resources  of  Alaska. 

I  They  feel  that  a  more  liberal  exploitation  of  these  re- 

(Page   ^6  please) 

Top  to  bottom,  left:  Ketchikan,  Alaska;  unloading  plane  at  Cordova 
from  steamer  Yukon;  Dana  Fuller  with  .rssombled  ship  at  Cordova. 
Right:  Plane  at  Circle,  Alaska;  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  its  airpcrt; 
Circle  Hot  Springs,  Alaska;  air  view  of  glaciers  between  Seward 
and  Anchorage,  Alaska;  plane  at  Telegraph  Creek,  Canada,  and 
George  Feldman,  W.  P.  Fuller's  Seattle  manager,  who  accompanied 
Dana  Fuller  on  this  Alaskan  argosy. 
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Executive  Vice-President 
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Future  of  Our  Merchant  Marine 

%  Charles  L.  Wheeler 

Executive  Vice-PresidaU,  McCormick  Steamship  Company 

American  shipping  is  a  coordination  of  vessels,  terminals  and  personnel  engaged  in  the 
business  of  selling  ocean  transportation  service. 

The  American  merchant  marine  gives  employment  to  approximately  200,000  individuals  on 
its  ships,  on  its  terminals  and  in  its  offices,  and  indirectly  to  thousands  more  in  shipyards, 
marine  repair  yards,  manufacturing  plants,  ship  chandlery  establishments. 

What  this  means  to  the  American  business  man  may  be  graphically  illustrated  from  our 
own  fleet  of  31  vessels.  To  keep  these  vessels  operating  we  paid  out  last  year  in  round  figures 
$1,000,000  for  fuel  oil,  |2.500.000  for  stevedoring,  ^1.000,000  for  crews'  wages  and  overtime, 
$500,000  for  Panama  Canal  toils,  $500,000  for  insurance,  and  large  sums  for  sustenance  and 
for  repairs. 

Recent  figures  issued  by  the  Maritime  Commission  indicate  the  American  seagoing  mer- 
chant marine  to  consist  of  1,144  ships  with  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  8.462,000.  This  feet  is  com- 
posed of:  235  Government  owned  ships,  196  of  which  were  laid  up  and  have  largely  been  sold 
for  scrap  or  conversion  since  this  statement  was  issued;  487  ships  in  the  coa>twise  or  inter- 
coastal  services;  381  ships  in  foreign  trade  services;  and  341  tankers. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  total  direct  expenditures  by  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine in  maintaining  its  services  would  reach  a  tremendous  sum. 

Just  prior  to  the  World  War  American  flag  ships  were  carrying  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  During  and  immediately  following  the  war  period 
we  built  ships  and  increased  our  merchant  fleet  from  8,390,000  gross  tons  in  1915  to  18,460,000 
gross  tons  in  1922,  at  a  cost  of  over  $3,000,000,000. 

Today's  problems  in  the  American  merchant  marine  date  from  that  period.  In  1920  and  in 
1928  and  in  1936  we  passed  merchant  marine  acts  designed  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  to  the  point  where  we  would  be  carrying  at  least  50  per  cent  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  in  American  flag  ships  operated  by  Americans  citizens. 

The  result  of  the  1920  bill  was  a  gradual  transfer  of  the  Government-owned  war-built 
merchant  ships  to  private  ownership. 

The  1928  act  amended  the  1920  act  in  making  more  favorable  construction  loan  provi- 
sions and  more  liberal  mail  contract  provisions.  Over  40  fine  vessels  were  built  under  this  act. 

The  1936  act,  under  which  we  are  now  working,  establishes  a  Maritime  Commission  of 
five  men,  who,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  to  grant  construction  and  operating  sub- 
sidies, fix  wages  and  working  conditians,  and  put  all  American  lines  in  the  foreign  trade  on  a 
basis  of  substantial  parity  in  operating  costs  with  their  principal  competitors. 

Five  good  men  are  now  working  on  this  tremendous  task.  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy  they  are  proceeding  in  a  very  businesslike  manner  with  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  a  permanent  merchant  marine  policy.  They  have  established  temporary  six  months' 
subsidy  contracts  with  the  great  majority  of  American  operators  in  the  Foreign  Trade.  During 
this  period,  ending  January  1,  1938,  the  Commission  and  the  contractors  will  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish long  term  contracts  on  a  permanent  basis  and  involving  a  replacement  construction 
program  of  considerable  magnitude. 

A  very  serious  problem  for  the  industry  is  that  of  securing  new  capital  for  investment 
in  new  ships  and  equipment  under  present  conditions. 

The  declared  policy  of  the  Maritime  Commission  is  "Sub.sidy  only  to  operators  who  are 
properly  financed  and  who  are  operating  on  essential  trade  routes."  We  can  therefore  expect 
that  the  permanent  policy  approved  by  the  Commission  will  be  one  favorable  to  new  capital 
investment  and  continued  public  support  in  the  shipping  industry. 

Given  substantial  parity  in  operating  costs  and  with  a  long  range  program  of  public  sup- 
port and  of  labor  relations  prevailing,  the  American  merchant  marine  will  become  an  estab- 
lished industry  in  which  earnings  on  investment  like  those  in  stabilized  industries  ashore 
will  be  dependent  on  the  qualities  of  intelligence,  skill,  industry  and  thrift  to  be  found  in  the 
management  of  the  various  shipping  lines. 
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The  word  "Cancelled"  was  inscribed  on  face  of  the  above  license  at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  As  used  here  it  means  ''Specimen  Copy." 


QUESTION 
What    is     the     simple    unbalance 
problem? 

ANSWER 

The  simple  problem  is  often  refer- 
red to  as  the  static  unbalance,  be- 
cause it  is  noticed  by  a  tendency  to 
turn  or  roll  when  the  revolving  part 
is  placed  on  balancing  rails.  Also, 
for  purposes  of  explanation,  let 
us  confine  this  problem  to  that  of  a 
revolving  disk  or  wheel  on  a  shaft, 
where  the  distance  axially  (in  the 
direction  of  the  shaft)  is  very  small 
compared  to  the  distance  radially 
(normal  or  perpendicular  to  the 
shaft),  that  is,  in  a  ratio  of  one  to  10 
or  more.  This  eliminates  largely  (but 
not  entirely)  the  dynamic  couple,  to 
be  discussed  later. 

If  a  disk  on  a  shaft  is  made  me- 
chanically symmetrical,  shaped  simi- 
larly in  all  directions  radially  from 
the  center,  it  should  be  in  balance, 
but  will  not  be,  probably,  at  high 
speeds,  because  of  slight  differences 
of  density  in  the  metal.  For  high 
speeds,  above  900,  all  disks  must  be 
balanced. 

The  shaft  carrying  the  disk  or 
wheel  is  placed  on  two  parallel  rails, 
exactly  level,  smooth  and  hard.  It 
will  tend  to  roll,  and  finally  oscillate 
back  and  forth,  stopping  with  its 
heavy  side  down.  Trial  weights  are 
put  on  the  light  side,  top,  and  in- 
creased or  decreased  until  the  disk 
has  no  further  tendency  to  roll  when 
started  slightly. 

Asbestos   putty  or  any  other  ma- 


terial easily  added  in  small  pieces 
makes  a  good  trial  weight. 

The  disk  is  now  said  to  be  in  sta- 
tic balance.  The  word  static  is  used 
to  mean  stationary  balance,  a  bal- 
ance like  a  weighing  scale. 

Then  metal  may  be  added  to  the 
light  side  by  suitable  bolting  or 
clamping,  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  metal  may  be  removed  by  drilling 
from  the  heavy  side.  It  may  also  be 
chipped  or  filed  off.  The  trial  bal- 
ancing weight  is  carefully  weighed 
in  ounces  and  fractions  to  help  de- 
termine amount  of  metal  to  add  or 
remove. 

With  electrical  machines,  weights 
are  frequently  added  by  adding  sold- 
er to  the  armature  binding  wire. 
This  should  never  be  done  on  ma- 
chines which  run  at  over  1800  r.p.m., 
as  the  solder  will  probably  be  torn 
off  by  the  centrifugal   force  acting 


upon  it. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  foregoing  is  only  the 
simple  problem,  seldom  encountered 
in  practice.  Actually,  nearly  all  re- 
volving masses,  vibrating,  are  under 
the  influence  of  two  or  more  unbal- 
ance forces  giving  a  dynamic  or 
wobble  vibration.  This  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  another  article. 

QUESTION 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  simple 
unbalance? 

ANSWER 

The  force  set  up  in  the  disk  by  the 
unbalance  is  exactly  the  force  that 
would  be  obtained  if  the  correct  bal- 
ancing weight,  correct  in  amount 
and  distance  from- center  of  rotation, 
were  to  be  revolved  about  the  center 
all  alone,  or  separate  from  the  disk. 
Refer  to  the  tabulation  of  forces  set 


TABLE  GIVING  THE   CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE   IN   POUNDS   PRODUCED   BY 
ONE  OUNCE  OF  UNBALANCE  FOR  DIFFERENT  SPEEDS  AND  DIAMETERS 


DIAMETER  IN  INCHES 

r.p.in.         6|      10       14|      18|      22|      26|      30       34|      38|      42       461      ^0|      54       58|     62 

500      1.3|     2.2      3.2|     4.0|     4.8|     5.7     6.6      7.5|     8.4|    9.3    10.2|  11.0|  1 1.9    12. 8|  13.6 

1000]     5.3|     8.8|  12.3|  15.9|  19.4|  23.0   26.5|  30.0|  33. 6|  37. l|  40.6|  44.2|  47.7|  51.2|  54.8 

15001  11.9    19.6|  27. 8|  35.6|  43.6|  51.51  52.5]  67. 4|  75.3]  83. 2|  91.21     99]    107|    115|    122 

2000121.2   35.4|  49.51  63. 5|  77.6|  91.8|    1061    120|    134|    148|    163]    n^^^l    191|    205|   219 

2500|  32.1|  55.5|  77.5|  99.5|    122|    144|    1661    188|    210|    232|    254|   276|    299|    3211    343 

30001  47.71  79.61    ml    1431    1751    2071   2381    270l    3021    3341    366|    3981   4301   4611   493 

35001  65.0|    1091    1^21    1951    2381    2811    324|    368|   41ll    4551   4971    540|    5851   628|   670 

40001  85.01    1421    1981    255|    31ll    3681    425|    48ll    538|    5951   652|    7081    765|   821|   878 

45001    1071    1791    250|    3221    3941   4651    535|    6081   680l    750]    820l    8951   9651 103811110 

50001    1331    2211    309|    3981   4851    5751   663|    750l   8401   930|  1015lll05l  11921 128011370 

55001    162|    2701    3781    4861    5951    702|   8101    9201 102511 132ll240l  1350ll458l  1 56511685 

60001    1911    3181   4451    572|    7001    826|   9551  1080ll210l  13351 1465ll590l  17201 185011975 

6500|   224|    374|    5221    670    8201   968|l  1201  12701 1415]  1  565ll715ll865l2010|2160l2310 

70001   2601    433|   6061    780    955lll25ll300l  1470|1650l  1820|l995l2165l2340|251012690 
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u|.  by  one  ounce  at  different  diame- 
ters and  speeds.  Note  these  forces 
can  be  very  large  for  small  weights. 
This  will  be  a  revolving  force  acting 
on  the  shaft  at  right  angles  to  it  and 
pulling  the  shaft  in  the  direction  of 
the  weight.  If  the  shaft  is  restrained 
by  its  bearings  from  moving  in  any 
direction  at  right  angles  to  its  cen- 
ter line,  the  force,  of  course,  is 
transmitted  to  the  bearing's,  causing 
them  to  be  pulled  first  to  one  side 
then  to  the  other,  also  up  and  down, 
in  all  directions  with  each  revolu- 
tion. Whether  the  bearing  moves  or 
not  depends  on  the  rigidity  of  its 
support.  Unless  the  support  is  very 
large  as  compared  to  the  .size  and 
weight  of  the  disk  it  will  surely  vi- 
brate or  move  some,  perhaps  only  a 
few  mils.  If  the  vibration  amount  or 
amplitude  is  less  than  one  mil,  .001 
inch,  it  may  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory, and  no  further  attempt  made  to 
balance  it. 

QUESTION 
How  can  vibration  amount  or  am- 
plitude be  measured? 

ANSWER 

Obviously  it  is  impractical  to  mea- 
sure this  small  change  in  dimension 
between  the  bearing  and  the  wall  or 
floor.  It  can  be  measured  by  several 
methods,  all  involving  the  use  of  a 
heavy  mass  and  a  spring. 

If  we  were  to  securely  fasten  the 
case  or  frame  of  a  Sterret  Dial  Indi- 
cator in  a  large  hole  in  a  piece  of 
heavy  metal,  such  as  a  large  nut 
with  1' 2-inch  hole  and  weighing  2  or 
3  pounds,  then  glue  a  pad  of  sponge 
rubber  to  one  side  of  the  weight,  we 
would  have  a  vibration  indicator. 
The  .-ensitive  rod  of  the  indicator 
extends  through  a  hole  in  the  rubber 
and  is  placed  against  the  vibrating 
bearing.  The  rubber  serves  to  steady 
the  nut  or  weight  so  that  the  indica- 
tor rod  vibrates,  causing  its  needle 
to  oscillate,  the  frame  of  the  indica- 
tor being  held  steady  by  the  weight. 
'  amplitude  of  vibration  is  read 
the  distance  between  extremes  of 
swing  of  the  needle. 

QUESTION 
How    do   machines,    forced   to   run 
with  unbalance,  such  as  laundry  ex- 
tractors, sugar  centrifu,t;als  or  other 
centrifuges,    operate    and    still    run 
I  fairly  smooth? 

ANSWER 
•No   machine    would   vibrate   when 


Balancing; 

The  forces  set  up  in  any  revolving  mass  due  to  the  centrifugal 
effect  are  all  biised  on  the  fundamental  relation,  referred  to  in  pre- 
vious articles,  and  which  is: 
W     V» 

Fc where 

32.2  R 
Fc       ci'iitrifugal  force  in  lbs. 
W  =  weight  of  piece  or  part  in  lbs. 

V  velocity  of  piece  in  feet  per  second. 

R  =  radius  of  piece  in  feet  or  its  distance  from  the  center  around 
which  it  rotates. 

Each  pound  of  metal  in  a  revolving  rotor  has  this  force  on  it,  and 
at  high  speeds  these  forces  may  become  of  great  importance,  both  in 
the  construction  to  withstand  the  forces  and  in  the  balancing  of  the 
rotor.  To  be  in  balance,  all  forces  must  be  counteracted  by  opposite 
forces  equal  in  value  and  directly  opposite  or  opposed  in  position  in 
rotor. 

Expressing  these  dimensions  in  more  practical  units,  we  find 
that  when: 

Fc  ^  centrifugal  force  in  pounds 

W=  weight  of  piece  in  ounces 

V  velocity  in  feet  per  second 
R  =  radius  in  inches 

D       diameter  in  inches 

Then,  if  W  =  1  ounce,  and  R  P  M  "-  revolutions  per  minute. 

12x2xV-' 

Fc== 


16x32.2xD 
RPMx3.1416xD 


60x12 
V-  =  .000,019,1  X  D-  X  R  P  Al- 
and hence, 
Fc  =  .000,000.884  x  D  x  R  P  M- 
or  expressed  differently, 
.884  X  D  X  R  P  M- 

Fc  = pounds. 

1,000,000 
Thus  30-inch  Diameter  at  3000  R  P  M 
.884  X  270,000,000 

gives ^  238  pounds, 

1,000,000 
which    is   the   centrifugal    force   on    a   one  ounce   weight   swinging 
around  in  a  circle  30  inches   in   diameter  at  3000  revolutions   per 
minute. 

In  order  to  visualize  this,  just  imagine  your  penknife,  which  prob- 
ably weighs  about  one  ounce,  subjected  to  this  speed  and  diameter  of 
revolution.  It  would  then  be  subject  to  a  centrifugal  force  of  238 
pounds,  and  unless  made  of  the  best  materials  would  probably  fly 
to  pieces.  The  high  speed  revolving  mass  is  certainly  as  highly 
stressed  an  object  as  is  a  high  pressure  boiler  under  full  steam. 

The  tabulation  gives  several  values  of  this  force  for  different 
speeds  and  diameters. 


unbalanced  if  its  center  of  rotation 
were  not  restrained  to  the  center  of 
the  shaft.  A  wooden  top,  spinning,  is 
smooth  running,  yet  unbalanced.  The 
reason  is  that  if  we  do  not  restrain 
the  shaft,  or  force  it  with  bearings 
to  rotate  on  its  center,  it  will  natur- 
ally rotate  about  a  different  center, 
called  the  center  of  gravity.  Perfect 
balance  is  best  illustrated  by  a  disk 


so  adjusted  that  its  center  of  gravity 
is  the  same  as  the  center  of  its  shaft. 
If  we  construct  bearings  which  can 
move,  to  a  limited  extent  perhaps,  at 
right  angles  to  the  shaft,  they  will 
oscillate  to  allow  the  shaft  to  rotate 
about  its  center  of  gravity,  or  spin 
like  a  top.  Thus,  if  we  do  not  have 
close  rotor  clearances,  and  can  allow 
it  to  oscillate  in  spinning,  we  would 
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not  use  rigid  bearing's,  but  give  them 
some  freedom  of  motion  in  a  lateral 
direction.  This  we  cannot  do  in  tur- 
bines, motors  and  generators,  gears, 
or  other  engine  room  machines,  so 
we  must  give  them  a  fine  balance  so 
that  the  center  of  rotation  and  cen- 
ter of  gravity  are  one  and  the  same 
point  or  line. 

Laundry  extractors  and  other  cen- 
trifugals rotate  in  flexible  bearings 
having  limited  lateral  freedom,  re- 
turned to  normal  position  by  springs. 

QUESTION 
What  freedom  of  movement  do  we 
have    in   the    rigid    bearings    of    our 
marine  engine  room  machines? 

ANSWER 

In  a  loose  sense,  we,  of  course,  have 
no  movement.  But  in  an  accurate 
consideration  we  find  that  all  steel 
and  iron  structures  have  some  move- 
ment if  sufficient  force  is  exerted  to 
displace  them. 

A  pedestal  bearing,  for  instance, 
will  have  several  mils  lateral  move- 
ment if  several  hundred  pounds  are 
applied  to  it  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  base  and 
foundation  will  spring  up  and  down 
perhaps  a  mil  or  two  if  sufficient 
force  is  applied.  We  might  not  notice 
these  movements  if  the  force  were 
steady  and  in  one  direction.  But 
when  these  large  forces  not  only  os- 
cillate back  and  forth  and  up  and 
down,  but  also  in  all  directions  and 
at  a  frequency  equal  to  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  rotor,  the  movement  be- 
tjomes  quite  noticeable. 

QUESTION 
How  can  these  movements  be  de- 
tected if  no  vibration  indicator  is  at 
hand? 

ANSWER 

First,  of  course,  by  the  sound 
made.  Second,  by  the  feeling  impart- 
ed to  the  hand  or  foot.  For  very  slight 
vibrations  a  simple  device  can  be 
made  to  use  the  sense  of  hearing.  A 
%-inch  round  steel  rod  4  feet  long 
may  be  bent  at  right  angles  6  inches 
from  one  end,  making  a  sort  of  steel 
cane.  Then  by  placing  the  short  part 
against  the  forehead  and  the  other 
end  against  any  vibrating  part,  very 
slight  vibrations  can  be  felt  or  heard 
and  the  relative  magnitude  under 
different  conditions  may  be  judged. 
For  even  lesser  noises  or  vibrations 


place  the  end  of  the  short  length 
against  the  side  of  the  head  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  jaw  bone  and  press 
it  inward  just   in   front  of  the  ear. 


The  slightest  noises  or  vibrations 
can  be  heard.  A  light  wooden  rod 
or  even  a  pencil  may  be  used  like- 
wise. 


A  Question  From  the  Field 

The  cylinders  of  my  engine  are  lag-  The  approximate  relative  relation- 

ged  and  covered  with  a  black  polished  ship  of  heat  losses  due  to  radiation, 

iron.    This  surface  has  been  painted  plus   natural   convection   or  heating 

over   with    a    white    enamel     paint.  the  air,  is  as  follows: 

Which  surface  radiates  the  most  heat  n   ii  ui     i  v.         j:  ,nnr,^ 

.    ,       ,  „      .     ^    ,,  ,  I-*u"  black  rough  surfaces  100'7r 

into  the  engine  room.' — A.  J.  McM.,  ui     i  j-     j   •  .  oo^ 

^^       ,,     ,  '  Black  oxidized  iron,  rough 88<7r 

New  York.  o        ■        •  i-  i     j  1,1     ,  r,r>^ 

Russian  iron,  polished  black  ....  72% 

ANSWER  White  enamel  40% 

Heat  is  dissipated  from  a  surface  Aluminum  paint 40% 

by  convection,  that  is,  heating  the  air  Bright  mirror  2% 

blowing  across  the  surface,   and   by  There     are     other     considerations 

radiation,    that   is,    heat  is   radiated  which   dictate  the   use   of  the  black 

from  the  surface  just  like  light  is  ra-  polished  Russian  iron  for  covers  of 

diated  from  an  incandescent  body.  heat  insulation.  It  maintains  its  sur- 

A  good  reflecting  surface  is  a  poor  face  with  rough  usage,  is  easily  pol- 

radiating  surface.  A  brightly  polish-  ished  and  kept  clean.  Nevertheless, 

ed  coffee  pot  retains  the  heat  a  great  engine    cylinders    painted   with    alu- 

deal   better  than   a   dull   rough   one.  minum  paint,  or  white  enamel,  will 

This  can  be  demonstrated  by  noting  keep  a  cooler  engine  room.    The  sur- 

the  heat  radiated  to  the  back  of  your  face  must  be  kept  clean  and  bright,  as 

hand  from  surfaces  at  approximate-  collection  of  dirt  or  dulling   of  the 

ly  the  same  temperatures  but  of  dif-  surface  increases  the  heat  losses. 

ferent  reflecting  power.  Radiated  heat  becomes  heat  in  the 

Therefore,  the  black  oxidized    iron  engine  room  by  being  converted  into 

surface  originally  on  your  engine  ra-  sensible  heat  on  the  surfaces  which 

diated    considerably   more   heat   into  it  strikes,  such  as  bulkheads,  other 

the  engine  room  than  after  it    was  equipment,    and   persons,   so   that  it 

painted  with  a  white  enamel.  adds  to  the  convected  heat. 


A  Year's  Free  Subscription 


To  the  first  four 
operating  engineers 
who  send  in  iden- 
tifications of  this 
picture,  which  is  a 
part  of  an  engine 
room  on  a  former 
Pacific  Coast 
Steamer. 
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The  word  "Cancelled"  was  inscribed  on  face  of  the  above  license  at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Manne  Inspection  and  Navigation.  As  used  here  it  means  "Specimen  Copy." 


STARTING  with  the  April  issue  we  have  taken  out  subscriptions  to 
Pacific  Marine  Review  in  sufficient  nianber  so  that  copies  are  b^ 
ing  sent  to  the  Master,  Chief  Engineer  and  First  Assistant  of  all  our 
American  flag  vessels, 

A  letter  from  the  publisher,  Mr.    J,    S.    Hines,   has     already  advised 

that  the  magazine  is  being  sent  at  the  request  of  this  company  emd     in 

which  your  attention  was   called     to     the     articles     xmder     the  heading 
"Your  Problems  Answered  by  the  Chief, " 

It  was  these  articles  which  prompted  the  Management  of  the  Staj>- 
dard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  Marine  Department,  to  take  out  these 
subscriptions  for  you  as  it  was  felt  that  they  wo\ild  be  of  considerable 
assistance,  particularly  to  the  jTinior  and  unlicensed  men  in  the  Engine 
Department  of  your  ship.  As  a  resxolt,  the  individuals  to  whom  the  mag- 
azines are  sent  are  not  to  assume  that  the  various  issues  are  their  own 
exclusive  property,  but  rather  that  the  copies  are  to  be  made  available 
to  any  and  all  on  board  who  might  be  interested. 

The  art  of  engineering,  design  and  operation  is  advancing  much 
more  rapidly  than  any  one  individual  can  advance.  All  men  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge  find  it  absol\rtely  necessary  continually  to  strive 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  new  things,  the  new  ideas,  in  their  respective 
lines  of  work.  Coupled  witli  this  problem  and  still  more  important  is 
the  developnient  of  the  young  man,  helping  him  in  his  first  steps  of  an 
engineer's  education.  All  of  these  things  we  are  trying  to  d o  in  the 
publication  of  the  Bulletin,  in  our  membership  with  the  American  Mer- 
chemt  Marine  Library  Association  smd  nxanerous  other  ways 


This  page  reproduced  Irom  the  July-August  1937  issue  of  "The  Ship's  Bulletin."  published  by  the 
Marine  Department,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey. 

Pacific  Marine  Review  is  deeply  appreciative  of  this  splendid  cooperation  and  feels  keenly  the 
responsibility  involved  therein.  We  are  now  put  "on  the  spot"  to  produce  a  department  of  real  value 
to  the  seagoing  personnel  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 
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For  the 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Problems  of  Licensed  Masters  and 
Mates  Aboard  Seagoing  Vessels  in  the  American  Merchant  Marine 


We  are  sure  that  all  of  you  licens- 
ed officers  on  board  seagoing  ships 
have  realized  for  some  time  past  a 
growing  complexity  in  those  affairs 
of  the  sea  for  which  you  are  respon- 
sible. The  vessels  which  you  operate, 
the  cargoes  which  you  carry  in  those 
vessels,  the  passengers  whom  you 
transport,  the  body  of  laws  and  reg- 
ulations that  control  you  in  your  op- 
erations, have  all  been  changing  so 
rapidly  in  their  demands  on  you  that 
each  of  you  would  need  a  secretary 
and  an  attorney  to  keep  you  posted 
on  the  details  and  the  consequences 
of  these  changes. 

Like  the  professional  man  ashore, 
you  will  need  to  constantly  study 
these  changes  in  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  your  profession.  Unfortu- 
nately there  are  no  bound  volumes  of 
printed  literature  that  will  be  of 
much  help  to  you  in  keeping  abreast 
of  marine  progress.  So  rapidly  are 
these  changes  going  on  that  the 
books  are  obsolete  almost  before 
they  are  published.  Your  only  source 
of  up  to  date  information  is  in  bulle- 
tins issued  by  manufacturers,  by 
maritime  bureaus,  and  by  the  mari- 
time commission;  or  in  the  best 
trade  journals,  which  usually  give 
you  summaries  of  the  contents  of  re- 
cent bulletins,  informed  comment 
thereon,  and  technical  articles  de- 
scribing the  most  recent  ships,  an- 
alyzing the  latest  legislation,  and 
detailing  modern  equipment. 

Pacific  Marine  Review  has  been 
doing  just  that  for  the  past  33  years, 
and  doing  it  from  the  viewpoint  of 
Pacific  Coast  shipping.  Recently  we 
have  had  demands  from  various 
sources  that  we  should  include  in 
this  journal  departments  especially 
directed  to  the  prob'ems  of  licensed 
officers  aboard  ship.  We  made  a 
casual    survey   of  the    marine    trade 


journal  field  and  found  that  several 
of  our  contemporaries  were  publish- 
ing such  departments.  These  depart- 
ments, however,  were  largely  direct- 
ed toward  assisting  the  young  man 
coming  up  for  examination  for  li- 
cense. They  are  of  great  value  to 
such  young  men  and  to  many  of  the 
older  licenser  personnel,  but  their 
scope  is  limited  largely  to  the  direct 
duties  of  these  officers  in  connec- 
tion with  navigation  or  with  the  op- 
eration of  propulsion  plants.  It  was 
obvious,  therefore,  that  departments 
of  this  type  were  not  the  answer  to 
the  demands  we  were  getting  from 
licensed  officers.  Something  that 
went  a  little  deeper  and  that  gave 
the  officer  a  basis  for  constructive 
thought  on  the  fundamentals  of  the 
modern  shipping  business  and  the 
operation  of  modern  ships  was  the 
need  and  the  demand  from  the  mod- 
ei-n  American   ship's  officer. 

We  realized,  of  course,  that  this  is 
a  very  large  order,  and  we  began  to 
"crawl"  around  a  bit  and  to  feel  out 
the  demand.  We  soon  realized  that 
the  demand  was  great  enough  to 
warrant  at  least  a  sincere  effort  to 
supply  the  need.  So  some  months 
back  we  began  publishing  such  a  de- 
partment for  engineer  officers  un- 
der the  caption  "Your  Problems  An- 
swered," by  "The  Chief."  This  de- 
partment has  had  a  very  gratifying 
reception. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  been 
studying  the  problems  of  the  deck 
officer.  These  are  far  more  complex 
and  far  less  concrete  than  those  of 
the  ship's  engineer.  Indeed,  it  very 
often  happens  that  when  some  prob- 
lems of  the  engine  room  become 
over-complex  they  are  forthwith 
dumped  into  the  "lap  of  the  bridge." 

It  might  be  said  —  with  as  much 
truth    as    attaches    to    any    general 


statement — that  the  problems  of  the 
deck  officer  on  board  an  American 
ship  today  include  all  the  problems 
of  life. 

The  master  of  a  vessel,  and  his 
mates,  must  exercise  all  the  powers 
and  execute  all  the  functions  that 
pertain  to  all  the  officials  of  a  city, 
and  in  addition  they  are  the  general  I 
manager  and  the  superintendents  of 
a  large  transport  unit  and  legally 
and  ethically  responsible  for  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  cargo  and 
passengers  and  crew  on  that  unit. 

If  the  mayor  of  a  city  has  respon- 
sibilities and  problems  which  are  too 
much  for  him,  then  he  can  consult 
with  his  supervisors  and  attorneys 
and  political  advisers  and,  if  needs 
be,  resign  without  and  get  rid  of  his 
problems  without  injuring  anyone. 

In  a  similar  situation,  the  captain 
of  a  vessel  has  no  resource  other 
than  his  own  ability  and  that  of  his 
mates.  True,  he  can  wireless  for  ad- 
vice, but  in  him  alone  rests  the  deci- 
sion and  the  responsibility. 

Knowing  this  condition,  we  an 
now,  with  considerable  hesitancy 
starting  a  department  in  which  we 
shall  try  to  cover  some  phases  of  the 
problems  met  by  deck  officers  on 
seagoing  ships  and  to  offer  somt 
suggestions  for  better  methods  of 
solving  these  problems. 

Many  topics  have  been  suggested 
to  us  for  inclusion  in  this  depart 
ment.  Among  them  are: 

The  New  Marine  Legislation 

Examinations  for  License 

Legal  Status  of  Licensed  Officers 

Marine  Engineering  for  Deck  Of- 
ficers 

Naval   Architecture  for  Deck  Of- 
ficers 

Human  Relations  Aboard  Ship 

Bridge  and  Engine  Room  Coopera- 
tion 
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Hazards  and   Emergencies 
Crew  Drills 

iMarine   Insurance   for  Deck   Offi- 
cers 
RiKgintr 

'argd  Handling 
'Jargo  Stowage 
Sanitation 
l"he  Medicine  Chest 
I'eeding  the  Crew 
Ship's  Business  in  Port. 

rhese  topics  are  not  listed  in  the 
order  of  importance  or  publication 
but  are  merely  suggestive  of  the 
ope  that  may  be  covered  in  this  de 

itment. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  no  part  of 
such  an  ambitious  program  can  be 
treated  fully  and  in  detail  within  the 
space  limits  available.  Our  aim  will 
be  to  sketch  briefly  the  direction  and 
trend  of  thought  on  each  topic,  and 
to  refer  you,  wherever  possible,  to 
authoritative  articles  in  the  Pacific 
Marine  Review  and  other  books.  In 
order  that  this  department  shall  be 
of  real  help  it  is  almost  imperative 
that  we  get  reactions  from  you  deck 
officers.  May  we  assure  you  that 
your  constructive  critical  comments 
or  suggestions  will  be  very  welcome 
and  will  be  used  for  the  betterment 
of  the  department? 


Editorial  Note:   One  of  the  better 

known  port  captains  in  charge  of  the 

operations  of  a  Pacific  Coast  fleet  of 

■  amers  operating  out  of  San  Fi-an- 

-vo   has   generously    consented    to 

pare  for  this  department  material 

vt-ring  today's  problems  for  Deck 

ticers    in    the    American     Pacific 

'  ran  merchant  marine. 

N'ext  month's  installment  will 
cr  some  historical  background  for 
e  problems. 

Deck  Officers  will  please  feel  free 
-  any  time  to  send  in  questions,  cor- 
rections, or  suggestions  concerning 
this  column.  Address: 

Editor,  Pacific  Marine  Review, 

500  Sansome  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


Merchant  Marine  Deck  Officers'  Licenses 


O.SS,  any  OT 
OS.S.  any  GT 


The  following  list  shows  the  license.^  granted  during  the 
July   to  engineer   officers   of   the   merchant   marine  at   Pac 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine   Inspection  and   Na\  ivation 
to  abbreviations  see  footnote. 
XaiiH-  and  (^ratlc 

HKATFLK 

Charles  .Savlsky.  Master  &  IMIot 

Julius  A.  Zlnn.  3d,  3d  Mate „ 

Howard  L.  CodllnR,  3d  Mate O.^S.  anyfJT 

HAX  mAXCIWO 

Koticrl  Ward  I'rlnce.  Master OSS.  any  (IT 

Anilioiiy  .M.  MalkunaH.  Jr..  Chief  .Mate _ OSS.  any  CT 

John  M.  I'ltzslniiiions,  Chief  .Mate „ OSS.  any  C.T 

William  H.  I".  Haars,  Chief  Mate _ OSS.  any  CT 

I'aul   F.  .Meyt-r.  Chief  .Mate OSS,  any  (JT 

Itohert  L.  Downer,  Chief  .Mate  &  Pilot OSS,  any  C.T 

Henry  O.  O,  Hooper,  2nd  Mate OSS,  any  C.T 

Lloyd  W".  Sheldon,  2nd  Mate O.SS,  any  GT 

Charles  ().  Strom.  2nd  Mate OSS.  any  GT 

Milton  H.  Itiirber.  2nd  .Mate OSS.  any  C.T 

Robert  L.  Dahllof,  2nd  .Mate  &  Pilot O.SS,  any  GT 

Jo.sva  O.   Hatlen,  2nd  Mate  &  Pilot OSS.  any  GT 

Barwell   H.  Chappell,   3d  Mate O.SS,  any  GT 

.Malcolm  A.  Gompertz,   3d  Mate O.S«.  any  GT 

Walter  J.  OHara.  3d  .Mate OS«,  anyGT 

Georse  D.  Washburn,  3d  Mate OS«.  anyC.T 


month   of 

ific   Coast 

For  key 

CoiKlitlon 

KG 

O 

O 

KG 

KG 

KG 

KG 

KG 

KG 

O 

RG 

KG 

KG 

RG 

RG 

O 

O 

O 

O 


Merchant  Marine  Engineer  Officers'  Licenses 
.sKA'rri.K 

Boyd  H.  Christian,  Chief  Eng OSS,  any  GT  O 

-Merl  A.  Johnston,   1st  Ass't  Eng OSS,  any  C.T  RG 

Carl  A.  Peterson,  2nd  Ass't  Eng OSrt.anyGT  KG 

.N'ornian  W.  Koch.  2nd  Ass't  Eng OSi-\anyGT  RG 

PORTLAND 

Harold  S.  llarton.  Chief  Eng O.MS,  300  GT 

Ist  Ass't  Eng O.MS,  4  50  GT 

3d   Ass't   Eng O.MS,  any  GT  O 

Fred  T.  Ro.sebraugh,  Chief  Eng O.MS,  300  GT  O 

Thomas  L.  Smith.  Chief  Eng OMS,  300  GT 

2nd  Ass't  Eng OMS,  any  GT  O 

Chester  W.  Harms,  3d  Ass't  Eng O.SS,  any  GT  Q 

Jl^XEAU 

George  .M.  Rutherford,  1st  Ass't  Eng OMS,  any  GT  RG 

Thoma.'  S.  Simpson,  2nd  Ass't  Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

SAX  MIAXCISCO 

Harold  D.  Thompson.  Chief  Eng OSS,  any  GT  O 

George  A.  Rowell,  Chief  Eng O.SP.  any  GT  RG 

Roger  J.  Wood.  Chief  Eng O.S!-'.  any  C.T  RG 

James  W.  Ayers.  1st  Ass't  Eng OSS',  any  GT  RG 

George  Moran,  1st  Ass't  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Per  Oscar  Nordln.  1st  Ass't  Eng OS."^-.  any  GT  RG 

CJerald  Taylor.   1st  Ass't  Eng OS.^\  any  GT  RG 

Lester  A.  Van  Etten,  1st  Ass't  Eng O.S.>-\  any  GT  RG 

Bernard  R.  White.  1st  Ass't  Eng OS.*  any  GT  RG 

Joseph  J.  Smith.  2nd  Ass't  Eng O.SS.  any  GT  O 

Joseph  W.  Iletts.  3d  Ass't  Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

-Max  ¥1.  Cann.  3d  Ass't  Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

Fay  Francis  Glover,  3rd  Ass't  Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

John  A.  Halvig.  3d  Ass't  Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

Roy  J.  Osborne.  Chief  Eng O.MS,  any  GT  O 

David  Kagglo.  Chief  Eng O.MS,  any  GT  O 

Louis  J.  Kagglo.  Chief  Eng O.MS,  any  C.T  RG 

Charles  C.  Tillman,  3d  Ass't  Eng O.MS,  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations:  GT  Is  gross  tonnage;    RG  is  raised   grade;    O  Is  original  li- 
cense;   OSS   is   ocean   steamer;    OMS  is  ocean  niotorship 
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Some  Comments  on  .  .  . 

Shipping  Legislation 


A  Review  of  Bills  Proposed,  Pending  and  Passed 
at  Washington 


A  very  interesting  pair  of  pending 
bills,  directed  at  one  of  the  maritime 
problems  confronting  the  American 
shipowner,  is  the  combination  of  S. 
2900  and  H.  R.  8080.  These  two  have 
the  common  purpose  "To  establish  a 
fund  for  the  insurance  of  mortgages 
securing  loans  for  the  construction 
or  reconditioning  of  domestic  float- 
ing property  used  for  commercial 
purposes." 

Commenting  on  these  bills  and  the 
reasons  for  their  introduction  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  a  very  prominent 
marine  authority  and  a  proponent  of 
this  legislation  presents  the  follow- 
ing: 

For  years  it  has  been  most  difficult 
to  stimulate  any  interest  in  financing 
the  construction  of  domestic  floating 
property  on  the  part  of  private  bank- 
ing and  financial  institutions.  This 
apathy  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
very  little  of  such  financing  has  been 
done  and  partly  due  to  the  lack  of 
any  proper  instrumentality  to  intel- 
ligently study  the  various  phases  of 
the  projects  under  consideration. 
Lacking  both  experience  and  know- 
ledge, how  could  underwriting  be 
reasonably  assured  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  economics  involved  in 
such  projects? 

Under  this  Government  insurance 
it  is  believed  that  loans  against 
mortgages  on  certain  classes  of  do- 
mestic floating  property  will  be  as 
safe  and  as  desirable  investments  as 
are  offered  in  equipment  trust  secu- 
rities, and  it  is  further  the  opinion 
of  many  that  interest  can  be  aroused 
in  this  class  of  investment,  so  that 
within  a  comparatively  short  time, 
private  investing  capital  will  seek 
such  investments  and  that  mortgages 
on  floating  property,  in  the  form  of 
equipment  trust  certificates,  will  be 
found  acceptable  under  the  laws  of 


many  States  for  the  investment  of 
funds  of  life  insurance  associations 
and  trust  funds. 

The  Government  has  spent  large 
sums  of  money  in  developing  canals, 
inland  waterways,  and  improving 
the  channels  of  our  rivers,  but  the 
use  of  these  waterways  has  not  kept 
pace  with  their  development,  private 
capital  being  unfamiliar  witii  the 
problems  and  hesitant  to  embark  in 
this  field. 

It  is  assured  that  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  Governmental  insurance 
of  mortgages  on  domestic  floating 
property,  private  funds  will  be  im- 
mediately available  for  the  rehabili- 
tation and  replacement  of  existing 
equipment  and  building  of  addition- 
al facilities.  This  will  result  in  a 
comprehensive  program  of  vessel 
construction  and  operation  in  those 
States  that  touch  our  Lakes,  Bays, 
Sounds,  Rivers,  and  Canals. 

Such  a  program  would  be  greatly 
in  the  public  interest  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  In  the  interest  of  safety,  most  of 
the  vessels  in  these  services  are  lack- 
ing in  proper  subdivision,  stability 
in  damaged  condition,  and  are  of  the 
most  inflammable   type   of  construc- 


tion. The  replacing  of  these  vessels 
by  modern  fireproof  ships  would 
make  passenger  transportation  in- 
finitely more  safe  than  at  present. 

2.  If  this  equipment  were  modern- 
ized by  the  building  of  efficient  units, 
particularly  designed  for  specific- 
services,  the  industry  as  a  whole 
would  be  placed  on  a  better  basis 
and  undoubtedly  our  inland  water 
ways  would  be  more  fully  utilized. 

3.  The  resulting  building  and  re- 
construction program  would  widely 
distribute  the  moneys  involved  over 
many  sections  of  the  United  States 
and  would  assist  many  small  com- 
munities and  small  shipyards  in  fur- 
nishing employment. 

4.  The  replacement  of  our  excur 
sion  steamers  with  properly  con- 
structed fireproof  vessels  would  re- 
move one  of  the  greatest  concentrat- 
ed hazards  that  we  have  on  our  in- 
land waterways. 

5.  Use  of  our  inland  waterways 
would  be  greatly  extended.  Reduc- 
tion in  freight  and  passenger  rate- 
would  be  accomplished  and  employ- 
ment widely  spread. 

6.  It  is  recognized  that  mechanics 
versed  in  the  art  of  shipbuilding  are 
not  numerous.  Increased  work  in  the 


The  financing  of  river  towboats,  barges,  and  inland  water  passenger  vessels  would  be  made 
easier   by  the  mortgage  insurance  bills  now   pending  at  Washington. 
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iiialler  shipyards  throughout  the 
nited  Statea  would  result  in  the 
lining  of  a  large  number  of  me- 
'  anics.  available  not  only  for  the 
iistruction  of  these  smaller  craft, 
it  al-o  well  fitted  to  be  employed  in 
lids  undertaking  the  larger  ship- 
. tiding  program. 

The  text  of  S.  2900.  as  introduced 
Senator  Radcliff  on  July  22  and 
tCrred  to  the   Committee  of  Com 
roe,  is  as  follows: 

75th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 
H.R.  8080 
and 
S.  2900 
Be   it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and 
use    of     Representatives    of     the 
iited    States    of   America    in    Con- 
ss  assembled,  That  as  used  in  this 

Sec.    1    (a)    The   term   "mortgage" 
'  ans    a    first    mortgage    to    secure 
'  loans  or    advances    made  to  aid   in 
financing  the  construction  orrecondi- 
ning  of  domestically  owned  float- 
.../    property    used    for    commercial 
purposes  on  the  intercoastal  waters 
■<■  the   United   States,  on   the   Great 
Ive-',   or   on    bays,   sounds,    rivers, 
rliors,  or  inland  lakes  of  the  Unit- 
States; 

li)  The  term  "floating  property" 
ludes,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 
an-going  vessels,  bay  steamers, 
ursion  steamers,  ferries,  dredges, 
'-.  towboats,  barges,  and  fishing 
M'ls; 

I  >  The  term  "mortgagee"  includes 
original    lender    under   a    mort- 

f.  and  his  successors  and  assigns 
roved  by  the  Commission;  and 

I I  The  term  "mortgagor"  includes 
'>riginal  borrower  under  a  mort- 
'   and  his  successors  and  assigns. 

Sic.  2.  There  is  hereby  created  a 
iial     mortgage     insurance     fund 
ninafter     referred     to     as     the 
11(1"),  which  shall  be  used  by  the 
"I'd  States  Maritime  Commission 
I'inafter  referred  to  as  the  "Corn- 
ion")    as   a   revolving   fund    for 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
ms of  this   Act.  Moneys   in   the 
I  not  needed  for  the  current  op- 
i.itions  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
depo.<ited    in    the    Treasury    of    the 
United   States   to   the   credit  of  the 
fund,  or  invested  in  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of  the  United  States.  The 
Treasurer   of   the   United   Statea   is 


The  c-nstruction  ..f  new  and  iht-  r.condilioninK  of  exi.iinK  lu^..  feme*.  fiUiing  crafi   and 
other  types  will  be  enrouraijcd  by  the  pasMge  of  H.  R.  8080  and  S.  2900. 


hereby  directed  to  pay  interest  semi- 
annually on  any  amount  so  deposited 
at  a  rate  not  greater  than  the  pre- 
vailing rate  on  long-term  Govern- 
ment bonds,  such  rate  to  be  comput- 
ed on  the  average  amount  of  such 
bonds  outstanding  during  any  such 
semiannual  period.  The  Commission 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  purchase,  at 
not  to  exceed  par,  in  the  open  mar- 
ket, debentures  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  section  4.  Debentures 
!--o  purchased  shall  be  canceled  and 
not  reissued,  and  the  several  group 
accounts  to  which  such  debentures 
have  been  charged  shall  be  charged 
with  the  amounts  used  in  making 
such  purchases. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  is 
authorized,  upon  application  by  the 
mortgagee,  to  insure  as  hereinafter 
provided  any  mortgage  offered  to  it 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
its  execution  which  is  eligible  for  in- 
surance as  hereinafter  provided, 
and,  upon  such  terms  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe,  to  make  com- 
mitments for  the  insuring  of  such 
mortgages  prior  to  the  date  of  their 
execution  or  disbursement  thereon. 
The  aggregate  principal  obligation 
of  all  mortgages  insured  under  this 
Act  shall   not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

(b)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance 
under  this  Act  a  mortgage  shall — 

(1)  have  a  mortgagee  and  a 
mortgagor  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission as  responsible  and  able  to 
service  the  mortgage  properly; 

(2)  involve  an  obligation  in  a 
principal  amount  which  does  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost 


cf  the  construction  or  recondition- 
ing financed  by  the  loan  or  ad- 
vance or  not  to  exceed  75  per  cen- 
tum of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property  mortgaged  to  secure  such 
loan  or  advance; 

(3)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory 
to  the  Commission  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty  years ; 

(4)  contain  complete  amortiza- 
tion provisions  satisfactory  to  the 
Commission  requiring  periodic 
payments  by  the  mortgagor; 

(5)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of 
premium  charges  for  insurance)  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the 
principal  obligation  outstanding 
at  any  time; 

(6)  provide,  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Commission,  for  the 
application  of  the  periodic  pay- 
ments to  amortization  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  mortgage;  and 

(7)    contain   such   terms   and   pro- 
visions  with    respect   to   the   con- 
struction   or    reconditioning    and 
maintenance  of  the   property,   re- 
pairs,    alterations,     payment     of 
taxes,    delinquency    charges,    revi- 
sions, foreclosure  proceedings,  an- 
ticipation  of  maturity,   additional 
and    secondary    liens,    and    other 
matters   pertinent  to  the  security 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 
(c)  In  passing  on  applications  for 
insurance  the  Commission  shall  have 
due  regard  to  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity  of  the  construction  or 
reconditioning    project    proposed    to 
be  financed. 

(PaKC  47  PIh*c) 
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Pacific  Ocean 
Shipping  and 

A  Surrey  of  the  Month's  Development 


Wings  Over  the  Pacific.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  during  the 
month  of  July  the  Pan  American 
Airways  transpacific  clippers  com- 
pleted the  125th  regular  commercial 
scheduled  flight  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  first  million  miles  of 
commercial  flight  over  that  big  wa- 
ter. This  record  was  completed  with 
the  landing  of  the  Philippine  Clipper 
at  Cavete  Base,  Manila,  on  July  12. 
Check  of  the  logs  of  the  clippers 
showed  the  total  distance  sailed  on 
their  regularly  scheduled  flights  to 
be  1,012,784.8  miles.  This  mileage 
was  covered  in  7,659  hours  and  46 
minutes  in  the  air,  all  without  acci- 
dent or  mishap. 

These  great  silver  winged  air 
transports  are  flashing  regularly 
across  those  seas  which  a  few  short 
years  back  were  the  last  haunts  of 
the  sailing  clippers,  of  Malay  and 
Chinese  pirates,  and  of  the  South 
Sea  trading  schooner. 

The  study  of  these  waters  from 
the  air  is  revealing  some  very  inter- 
esting possibilities.  For  instance, 
take  Pratas  Reef,  200  miles  south- 
east of  Hongkong  in  the  China  Sea 
and  almost  vertically  below  the  di- 
rect air  line  from  Manila  to  Hong- 
kong. Many  good  ships  of  sail  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  Century  found 
an  inhospitable  graveyard  on  these 
desolate  rocks,  and  many  a  good 
sailor  perished  there.  Many  years 
ago  the  Chinese  Government  estab- 
lished a  light  and  a  meteorological 
observatory  there  to  give  advance 
reports  on  typhoons  and  to  warn 
shipping.  Some  fifty  Chinese  are  lo- 
cated on  this  reef  to  serve  as  light 
keepers  and  observers.  These  men 
are  isolated  for  six  month  periods. 
Newspapers  and  mail  for  them  are 
frequently  dropped  by  the  clippers. 

The  officers  of  the  clippers  have 
been  studying  this  reef  from  the  air, 


and  now  report  that  conditions  wai'- 
rant  a  surface  investigation,  in  the 
hope  of  making  the  protected  inner 
waters  surrounded  by  this  reef  a 
practical  and  safe  emergency  land- 
ing for  aircraft.  Thus  will  a  place 
of  peril  become  a  haven  of  refuge. 

Then  there  is  the  ancient  Portu- 
guese colony  of  Macao,  on  an  island 
of  the  same  name  at  the  west  side 
of  the   mouth   of  the   Canton   River 


opposite  Hongkong.  This  island  ha 
now  become  the  Asiatic  port  of  entr 
for  the  aerial  clippers.  Here,  on  Gui 
Hill,  is  the  lighthouse  built  in  186 
and  modernized  in  1912,  whic! 
blinks  the  light  signals  at  the  weekl; 
arrival  of  the  Pan  American  Air 
ways  Hongkong  Clipper.  On  this  hil 
near  the  lighthouse  are  the  ruins  o 
a  fort  and  a  cathedral  built  in  162G 
The   Portuguese  traders   first   madt 


A  Monthly  Review  of  Tanker  Markets 

"B^y  Oscar  J.  Beyfuss 


There  were  strange  contrasts  in 
the  markets  reviewed,  but  an  under- 
lying strength  is  noted. 

Time  Charters 

The  strength  of  the  markets  is  in- 
dicated by  this  department.  Several 
diesel  motorships  were  again  taken 
at  8/3  for  three  years.  A  small  tan- 
ker gets  7/6  for  three  years  begin- 
ning September,  1937.  A  steamer 
was  fixed  at  5/3  for  three  years  from 
February/April,  1938. 

Voyage    Charters 

AMERICAN  -  GULF  TO  NORTH 
OF  HATTERAS— Today  this  market 
is  lifeless.  Since  last  month's  re- 
view clean  rates  went  from  55c  to 
37c,  while  dirty  tonnage  dropped  to 
40c. 

Intercoastal 

No  fixtures  reported.  Clean  fix- 
tures. 


FOREIGN  GULF  TO  UK-CONTI 

NENT— Started  upward  to  34/-  anc 
dropped  to  28/-.  No  late  charter.- 
from  U.  S.  Gulf  but  Aruba  and  Ven 
ezuela  were  done  at  24/-  to  27/ 
Dirty  tonnage  from  Aruba  and  Vene 
zuela  gets  23/-  and  20/-. 

California  to  UK-Continent:  Noth 
ing  new.  Clean. 

Black  Sea  to  UK-Continent:  Char 
ters  ranged  around  22/6    and    2S 
while  no  dirty  fixtures  are  recorded. 

Black  Sea-Far  East:   Nothing  n 
ported. 

Calif omia-Australia-New  Zealand: 
No  charters  were  disclosed. 

California  to  Far  East:  Dirty  fix- 
tures dropped  to  26/-  and  27/-  bu* 
several  were  then  done  at  30/-.  Cleai 
charters  were  made  at  38/-  and  40 
basis  North  China. 


July /August,  1937  1936  1935 

Gulf  N.H.  clean  55c  to  60c 17c  Lifeless 

Gulf  N.H.  dirty  55c  to  60c 15c  Lifeless 

Calif./U.K.-Cont.   43/3    21/9  16/1 

Calif./Japan,  30/- 12/9  10/6 

Time    Charters   basis   1   year, 

Motorships,  abt.  8/-  6/1  Abt.  5/- 

Comparison  of  tanker  charter  rates  for  July-August  from  1930-37. 


1930 

Abt.  70c 
Abt.  70c 
30/- 

20/- 

9/1 
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Pacific  Coast 

Port  Notes 

in  the  Pacific  Maritime  Industry 


rnercial  contact  with  the  haughty 
■icse    mandarins   and    established 
lading    post    at    Macao    in    1557. 
r  cathedral  was  destroyed  short- 
.fter  it  was  built,  but  the  front 
ule,  with  its  surmounting  cross, 
(1    for    over   two    centuries.   Sir 
II  Bowring,  one  of  the  first  Brit- 
statesmen   to   open   negotiations 
h    the    Imperial    Chinese   Govern- 
iit,   on    his   first   trip   out,   as    his 
'  was  tacking  up  the  China  Sea, 
./ht  a  vision  of  this  cross  against 
setting  sun  and  was  inspired  to 
tc  what  has   become  one   of  the 

I  known    poems    in    the    English 
ullage,  beginning: 

II  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory. 
Towering  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time. 
I!owring  called  Macao  the  "Gem  of 

(Jrient  Earth."  It  seems  to  have 
;  a  special  charm   for  poets.  Al- 
-t  at  the  beginning  of  its  history 
I  colony  that  greatest  of  Fortu- 
ne poets,  Camoens,  was  banished 
his  out  of  the  world  spot  and  was 
re  inspired  to  write  his  great  epic, 
"Lusiad."  So  the  mast  modern  of 
transport     development     ties    in 
I   the  most  ancient  of  European 
lopments  in  the  Orient. 
'■•>  old  China  these  four  centuries 
in   but  a  passing   phase  of  time- 
i-xi-^tence.  To  young  China  they 
a  welcome  aid  in  shaking  off  the 
'  kles  of  tradition.  To  the  Pan  Am- 
aii   Airway  officials   they   are   a 
luiation     on    which     to    bui'd     a 
iiu'work  of  commercial  success  in 
iig  rapid,  dependable  communica- 
and  transport  between  the  New 
it   West   and    the   Ancient  Great 
t. 

Ml  of  these  facts  and  fancies  are 
■lown  after  reading  a  recent  issue 
he  weekly  News  Bulletin  issued 
he  Pan  American  Airways.  This 
'•tin  also  announces  that  typical 
ifs  among  the  new  international 


air  express  rate.s  from  Alameda  Air- 
port to  points  in  China  are:  to  Can- 
ton, Swatow,  Amoy,  $4.68;  to  Foo- 
chow,  $4.72;  to  Wenchow.  $4.81;  to 
Shanghai.  $4.91;  to  Nanking,  $4.99; 
to  Tientsin,  $5.17  (per  pound). 

These  rates  are  of  great  interest 
as  indicating  the  nature  of  the  cargo 
that  may  be  carried.  Certainly  no 
California  fruit  grower  is  going  to 
get  excited  about  air  express.  These 
rates  are  for  articles  of  high  value 
and  small  bulk — precious  stones,  val- 
uable antiques,  medicines  that  must 


be  rushed  to  save  life. 

No  matter  how  dependable  and 
speedy  the  air  cro.ssing  is,  surface 
ships  will  still  be  needed  for  econ- 
omy in  cargo  and  passenger  trans- 
port. Airship  service  is  not  a  com- 
petitive service,  but  rather  a  comple- 
mentary service  to  that  given  by  sur- 
face vessels.  Men  and  things  that 
must  rush  go  in  airships.  Men  and 
things  that  must  travel  economically 
go  in  surface  ships.  There  will  al- 
ways be  far  more  men  and  things  in 
the  latter  category. 


Friday  the  13th  — A  Headache 

subsidy)  to  a  very  significant  obliga- 
tion but  does  not  bind  the  Commis- 
sion in  any  way.  It  reads: 

"Long  Range  Program.  The  Appli- 
cant agrees  that,  during  the  period 
of  this  agreement  promptly  and  with 
due  diligence  and  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Commission,  it  will 
endeavor  to 

"(a)  Formulate  and  develop  a 
long-range  program  (including 
necessary  financing)  satisfactory 
to  the  Commission  for  the  replace- 
ment of  all  vessels  over  fifteen 
years  of  age; 

"(b)    Devise  plans  satisfactory  to 
the  Commission  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment for  the  first  of  the  new 
vessels  re<iuired  to  be  constructed 
by  the  long  range  program; 
"(c)   Take  such  further  action  as 
the    Commission    may    require    in 
order  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
advertise  for  competitive  bids  for 
the  construction  of  such  ves-els. 
"The    Applicant    agrees    to    make 
such  reports  and  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation with   respect  to  the  fore- 
going matters  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Commission  from  time  to  time." 


On  at  least  one  former  occasion 
we  called  the  attention  of  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Committee  to  the  inadvis- 
ability  of  issuing  important  long 
range  orders  on  a  Friday.  OiTr  ad- 
monition apparently  has  gone  un- 
heeded. The  bold  boys  of  the  Com- 
mission are  now  indeed  courting  dis- 
aster. They  have  just  issued  the  most 
unpopular  order  of  the  year  not  only 
on  Friday,  but  on  Friday  the  13th. 
And  mark  you  well,  not  content  with 
such  a  flouting  of  "Lady  Luck,"  they 
had  to  make  this  order  in  reference 
to  Paragraph  13  of  a  certain  agree- 
ment. 

No  wonder  this  order  is  causing 
many  headaches  among  ship  execu- 
tives. To  begin  at  the  end: 

The  Operating-Differential  Sub- 
sidy Agreements,  granted  to  all  the 
American  shipowners  now  operating 
under  subsidy  in  the  foreign  mari- 
time trade  of  the  United  States,  bind 
the  Maritime  Commission  as  an 
agent  of  the  United  States  for  only 
the  last  six  months  of  the  present 
calendar  year. 

Paragraph  13  of  these  agreements 
1  inds   the   shipowner    (applicant   for 
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Now  any  applicant  would  natural- 
ly conclude  that  he  was  agreeing  to 
fend  this  required  information  to 
the  Commission  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1938.  But  suddenly  out  of  the 
Commicsion  offices  in  Washington 
comes  an  order  reading: 

"Pursuant  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1983  and  Paragraph  13  of  the 
Operating  -  Differential  Subsidy 
Agreements,  all  contractors  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  full  and  detailed 
reports  to  the  Commission,  on  or  be- 
fore Soptember  1,  1937,  setting  forth 
their  proposed  long-range  programs 
for  the  replacement  of  all  vessels 
now   over   15  years  of  age.   The   re- 


ports should  include  full  informa- 
tion concerning  the  number,  size, 
and  type  of  the  vessels  to  be  con- 
structed, the  proposed  arrangements 
for  financing  the  new  construction, 
and  any  other  information  deemed 
pertinent  by  the  operators." 

And  this  "shipowners'  headache" 
is  dated  August  13,  and  August  13  is 
a  Friday! 

Again  we  ask,  is  there  any  reason 
why  Mr.  Peet,  the  honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
could  not  have  dated  this  paper  the 
12th  or  the  14th  and  spared  the  feel- 
ings of  some  of  the  old  sailors 
•■^mong  our  shipping  executives? 


American  Legion  in 

the  Merchant  Marin* 

Full  Speed  Ahead!  will  be  th 
watchword  of  Merchant  Marine  Pos 
No.  420,  17th  District,  Los  Angelet 
of  the  American  Legion,  in  announc 
ing  the  newly  elected  officers  for  th 
ensuing  year:  C.  S.  Booth,  Matsoi 
Navigation  Co.,  commander;  S.  1 
Olafson,  Commerce  &  Shipping  Dept 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  first  vice 
commander;  Ike  Morgan,  McCormicl 
Steamship  Co.,  2nd  vice-commander 
H.  W.  Woodruff,  Quaker  Line,  adju 
tant;  W.  J.  Sweeney,  Inter-Ocear 
Line,  finance   officer;   J.   W.   Hadlev 


Pacific  Coast  Customs  Districts 


District 

Name  of 

No. 

Diotrict 

31 

Alaska 

32. 


Boundary  of  District 

All  of  the  territory  of  Alaska. 


.Hawaii All  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 


Ports  of  Entry 

*JUNEAU,  Cordova,  Craig,  *Eagle 
*Hyder,  *Ketchikan,  Nome,  *Pet 
ersburg,  *Seward,  *Sitka,  *Skag- 
way,  Unalaska,  *Wrangell. 

*HONOLULU,  Hilo,  Kahului,  Mahu- 
kona.  Port  Allen. 


27 Los  Ar.gelea 


All  of  that  part  of  the  State  of  Cali-  *LOS  ANGELES,  Port  San  Luis, 
fornia  lying  south  of  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  counties  of  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Kern,  and  San  Bernar- 
dino, except  the  counties  of  San 
Diego  and  Imperial. 


29 .Oregon. 


OREG.,      *Astoria 
Wash.,      *Marshfielcl 


25 San  Diego. 


28 San  Francisco. 


'0 Washington. 


All  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  that   *PORTLAND, 
part  of  the  State    of    Washington        Longview, 
which  embraces  the  waters  of  the        Newport. 
Columbia  River  and  the  north  bank 
of  the  said  river  west  of  119°  of 
west  longitude. 

All  of  the  counties  of  San  Diego  and   *SAN    DIEGO,     Andrade,     Calexico. 
Imperial  in  the  State  of  California.        San  Ysidro,  Tacate. 

All  of  that  part  of  the  State  of  Cali-   *SAN      FRANCISCO    -    OAKLAND 
fornia  lying  north  of  the  northern        (Collector   of   Customs   located  at 
boundaries  of  the  counties  of  San        San   Francisco,  Calif.),  *Eureka. 
Luis  Obispo,  Kern  and    San    Ber- 
nardino. 

All  of  the  State  of  Washington  ex-   *SEATTLE,     *Aberdeen,    Anacortes, 


cept  that  part  which  embraces  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
the  north  bank  of  the  said  river 
west  of  119°  of  west  longitude. 


*Bellingham,  Blaine,  Danville,  Ev- 
erett, Ferry,  Friday  Harbor,  Lau- 
rier,  Lynden,  Metaline  Falls,  Mol- 
son,  Nighthawk,  Northport,  Olym- 
pia,  Oroville,  *Port  Arthur,  *Port 
Townsend,  South  Bend,  Spokane, 
Sumas,  *Tacoma. 


Ports  first  named  in  caps  are  headquarters  in  their  districts.     (*)  indicates  ports  at  which  marine    documents  are  issued. 
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American-rHawaiian  Steamship  Co., 
historian;  B.  F.  Boiling,  sergeant  at 
arms;  \Vm.  Ball,  chaplain;  Paul 
Chandler,  P.  N.  Carter  and  A.  J. 
Norton,  executive  committee;  and  R. 
0.  Vernon,  Dollar  Line,  retiring 
commander,  junior  past  commander. 

This  Post,  composed  of  World  War 
veterans  engaged  in  the  steamship 
business  and  allied  industries,  is  the 
first  of  this  name  and  restricted 
membership  in  the  Legion;  however, 
plans  are  under  way  for  organization 
of  similar  Posts  at  San  Francisco, 
New  York  and  other  seaport  cities. 

A  review  of  the  past  year's  activi- 
ties discloses  that,  despite  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  maritime  strike,  the  Post 
exceeded  its  membership  quota,  held 


22  meetings,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  successful  U-gislative  program  of 
the  Legion  to  exempt  shipbuilding 
material  from  the  California  sales 
tax,  and  the  Speakern'  Bureau  made 
64  talks  before  other  Posts  and  ser- 
vice clubs  in  Southern  California  on 
maritime  subjects. 

A  letter  of  congratulation  has  been 
received  from  Jos.  P.  Kennedy, 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission, commending  the  Post  on  its 
program  of  familiarizing  the  public 
with  the  need  for  a  new  and  ade- 
quate merchant  marine. 

The  Speakers*  Bureau  will  be  con- 
tinued and  open  dates  are  available 
for  various  organizations  after  Sep- 
tember 1. 


Pacific  Coast  Ports 


The  major  event  affecting  Pacific 
Ocean  .shipping  during  the  month  of 
August  is,  of  course,  the  physical 
argument  between  China  and  Japan. 
Passenger  and  cargo  shipments  from 
Pacific  Coast  ports  to  the  Orient 
have  fallen  off  sharply  since  the 
fighting  at  Shanghai  started,  and 
some  authorities  place  the  reduction 
in  these  shipments  at  nearly  50  per 
cent.  Practically  every  port  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  or  will  be  affected  by 
this  disturbance. 

These  reductions  will  be  only  for 

short  period.  If  the  disturbance  is 

iieted  promptly,  then  normal  trade 

will  be  resumed  almost  immediately. 

I    If  the  disturbance  grows  into  a  major 

u.ir,  undoubtedly  it  will  bring  about 

realignment   of   trade    routes    and 

possibly  a  boom  in  shipping  at  much 

I    more  profitable  rates  than  those  now 

in  force. 

Pacific   Steamship   Lines    Ltd.    has 

il>mitted  to  the  court  a  proposal  for 

organization,    whereby    the    assets 

I    the  firm  will  be  transferred  to  a 

.  \v  corporation  formed  by  the  credi- 

t 'ra'    committee,    in    the    apparently 

well    founded    hope    that    by    limited 

I   operation  and  orderly  liciuidation  all 

the  creditors  may  eventually  be  paid 

III  full.  A  revival  of  the  services  of 

this  pioneer  line  would  certainly  be 

j   of   interest    to    every    Pacific    Coast 

port. 

With  a  few   minor  exceptions  the 


maritime  labor  unions  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  tacitly  agreed  to  continue 
the  present  status  of  relations  with 
their  employers,  and  strong  hope  is 
expressed  that  industrial  peace  will 
prevail  on  our  waterfront-i. 

•  San  Francisco  Bay 

At   the   Port   of   Oakland   two   new 
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Port    of    l.)..^....,J    .»    tilt    Mil    of    llu     inuM 

important  Coast  Guard  baat  on  the 

Pacific  Coast. 


port  commissioner.s,  Frank  C'olboum 
and  Eugene  W.  Roland,  have  been 
appointed  in  place  of  CummisHiuners 
Robert  A.  I..e«t  and  Leroy  B.  Good- 
rich. Leet  and  Goodrich  are  retiring 
after  10  and  6  years  respectively  of 
useful  service  on  the  Board.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  above  named,  the 
Board   now  consists  of: 

James  J.  McKlroy,  president. 
Ralph  T.  Fisher,  1st  vice  president 
Dr.  (ieorge  ('.  Pardee. 

Frank  Colbourne  has  been  ap- 
pointed 2nd  vice  president. 

An  interesting  shipment  of  heavy 
cast  iron  pipe  was  recently  brought 
out  to  Oakland  from  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  by  several  Luckenbach 
cargo  liners.  This  pipe  is  6  feet  in 
diameter  and  weighs  9  tons  to  the 
length.  650  tons  of  it  will  be  used  in 
conveying  Oakland  estuary  water  at 
the  rate  of  IGO.OOO  gallons  a  minute 
to  the  condensers  in  the  new  $5,000,- 
000  standby  electric  generating  plant 
now  being  erected  at  1st  and  Grove 
Streets,  Oakland,  by  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Co. 

Early  in  August  A.  H.  Abel,  port 
manager,  was  authorized  to  lay  a  36- 
inch  pipe  line  under  the  railway 
yards  that  are  now  being  prepared 
for  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  lines.  This  pipe  will  be  used 
to  convey  dredged  material  from  the 
present  Outer  Harbor  basin  to  the 
future  North  Harbor  area. 

The  Cunard-White  Star  Line  re- 
port that  their  transatlantic  passen- 
ger business  in  San  Francisco  in- 
creased 67  per  cent  over  the  same 
period  for  1936. 

During  July  445  ships,  with  an  ag- 
gregate net  measurement  of  1,473,- 
797  tons,  arrived  through  the  Golden 
Gate  with  cargo  for  the  various  ports 
on  San  Francisco  Bay. 

•  Puget  Sound 

Tacoma  reports  her  June  busines.s 
in  water  borne  exports  aggregated 
11.765  tons,  valued  at  $6,237,048. 

The  Port  of  Seattle  has  engaged 
the  services  of  C.  C.  Kirkpatrick  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  foreign  trade 
expert  to  make  a  survey  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  increasing  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  port  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  foreign  trade  zone  there. 

(PaRc   S6  please) 
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Conversion  from  .... 

Cargo  Carrier  to  Tanker 

Craig  Shipbuilding  Company  Transforms  M.S.  Mazatlan,  Coastwise  Cargo 
Carrier,  to  M.S.  San  Diego,  Coastwise  Tanker 


The  transformation  of  the  coast- 
wise cargo  carrier  M.S.  Mazatlan  into 
the  coastwise  gasoline  and  diesel  oil 
tanker  M.S.  San  Diego,  as  made  at  the 
yards  of  the  Craig  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany at  Long  Beach,  California,  pre- 
sents some  rather  novel  and  interest- 
ing features. 

This  vessel  was  built  at  the  Long 
Beach  yard  as  a  diesel  driven  single 
end  type  cargo  and  passenger  car- 
rier for  the  Mexican  Pacific  Coast- 
wise trade,  and  operated  in  that 
trade  until  Mexico  passed  laws  prac- 
tically prohibiting  American  vessels 
from  competing  in  her  coastwise 
trades.  She  was  then  laid  up  until 
quite   recently,   when    the   Star   and 


Crescent  Boat  Company  of  San  Diego 
purchased  her  and  commissioned  the 
Craig  Shipbuilding  Company  to  con- 
vert her  into  a  tanker,  specifying 
that  the  resultant  product  should  be 
classed  A-1  for  coastwise  tankers  by 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping, 
and  that  Pillsbury  &  Curtis  of  San 
Francisco  represent  the  owners  as 
supervising  naval  architects. 

The  new  tanker  will  bear  the  name 
San  Diego,  and  will  be  used  to  trans- 
port various  brands  and  grades  of 
gasoline  and  of  diesel  oil  from  San 
Pedro  to  San  Diego  and  to  other 
coastal  points  in  Southern  California. 
This  service  necessitated  numerous 
small   tanks,  and   as  finally  worked 


out  the  vessel  will  carry  10,000  bar- 
rels of  gasoline  and  diesel  oil  in  six 
double  tank  spaces,  making  12  cargo 
carrying  tanks  of  various  capacities: 

Principal  characteristics  of  the  M. 
S.  Mazatlan  as  built  wei-e: 

Length  B.  P 164.3  feet 

Beam 34.1  feet 

Depth   17.8   feet 

Gross  measurement  987  tons 

Net  measurement  589  tons 

Her  power  plant  consists  of  two 
350  brake  horsepower  six  cylinder 
Winton  directly  reversible  diesel  en- 
gines. Each  of  these  engines  is  di- 
rect connected  through  a  tail  shaft 
and  a  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing  to  a 
Lambie  manganese  bronze  propeller. 


Inboard  profile  and  deck  plan  of  coastwise  tanl;er  M.S.  San  Diego, 
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This  is  the  original  power  plant,  but 
several  years  back  the  engines  were 
completely  overhauled  and  modern- 
ized by  the  Winton  Diesel  Engine 
Company. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  hull  for  the 
tanks  all  the  'tween  decks  and  the 
bulkheads  in  way  of  tank  spaces  were 
cut  away,  leaving  the  beams  and  gir- 
ders intact  for  stiffening.  New  oil 
tight  bulkheads  for  the  tanks  were 
then  fabricated  by  welding  and  wel- 
ded into  the  ship's  hull.  Since  the 
rivet  joints  on  the  laps  of  the  shell 
plating  were  not  up  to  the  require- 
ments for  oil  tight  spacing,  everj'  lap 
joint  in  the  shell  in  way  of  the  cargo 
tanks  was  head  welded  continuously 
along  its  outer  edge,  making  an  ab- 
solutely oil  tight  seam.  Thus,  so  far 
as  oil  tightness  is  concerned,  this 
tanker  is  completely  electric  arc 
;  welded  in  way  of  her  tank-.    Lincoln 

I  Electric  Company  supplied  the  weld- 

1  . 

I  ing  rod. 

I     A   pump   room  was   installed   just 

'  foiward  of  the  engine  room.     In  this 

I)  room  four  cargo  pumps  are  lo- 

(i  with    drive    through    stuffing 

-.   in   the  engine   room   forward 

liead.  Two    of   these    pumps   are 

lianks-Morse    contrifugals    each 

n  by  a  100  H.P.  Cummins  Die- 

ngine  located  in  the  engine  room. 

f   pumps   each   have   a  capacity 

lischarging  500  gallons  of  gaso- 

a  minute.    The  other  two  pumps 

Kinney   rotary   type    driven    by 

lie  motors  located  in  the  engine 

ii.  One  of  these  rotary  pumps  is 

exclusively  for  diesel  fuel  with 

iitirely    independent   system    of 

in  and  discharge  lines  lo  avoid 

iminating    the    gasoline    or    the 

1  fuel.  The  other  rotary  is  used 

stripping  pump  on  the  gasoline 

-  to  empty  the  tanks  of  any  resi- 
'hat  the  centrifugals  cannot  pick 

'•  cargo  discharge  and  load  pip- 
-y.-^tem  is  carefully  laid  out  so 
there  is  practically  no  possibil- 
f  leakage  between  tanks  or  of 
Mg  the  contents  of  tanks  in  dis- 
iring  or  loading.  Crane  pipe  fit- 

-  and  pipe  are  used  throughout. 
Aorth  valves  control  the  pipe 
'  m. 

ith  cargo  tank  is  equipped  with 
irate  valves  located  on  the  after 
action  side  of  the  tank,  so  there 
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Upper:  The  Mazatlan  as  a  coastwise  cargo  and  p.isM>nf;er  carrier. 
Lower:  Same  ship  partly  converted  to  a  coastwise  (anker.  Taken  at  Craig's  yard 
just  before  dry  docking. 


is  a  double  valve  shut-off  between 
tanks.  A  one-half  inch  sounding  pipe 
is  run  from  the  deck  to  the  discharge 
line  between  the  two  shut-off  valves 
so  that  by  applying  air  pressure  it  is 
possible  to  check  any  leak  in  the 
valves  separating  the  gasoline  in  the 
different  tanks  by  gaging  the  change 
in  pressure. 

Small  portable  air  blowers  will  be 
carried  aboard.  Arrangements  are 
made  so  that  these  can  be  hooked  up 
with  their  discharges  blowing  into 
the  bottom  of  the  tanks.  Thus  the 
tanks  will  be  freed  of  gas  fumes  by 
air  blowing  rather  than  the  common 
practise  of  using  salt  water  or  steam. 
The  Star  and  Crescent  Boat  Company 
have  had  very  good  success  with  this 


method  of  tank  cleaning  in  their 
barges,  and  find  it  to  be  not  only 
more  economical  but  quicker  and 
very  satisfactory. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  out- 
board profile  and  deck  plans  here- 
with, the  M.S.  San  Diego  will  have 
very  much  the  same  appearance  and 
arrangement  as  the  standard  type  of 
large  seagoing  tanker.  Comfortable 
quarters  for  engine  room  officers  and 
for  the  crew  are  arranged  in  the 
poop.  The  captain  and  deck  officers 
are  housed  in  the  bridge  erection. The 
Paraffine  Company's  Mastipave,  ap- 
plied to  the  steel  deck  by  Olcotta' 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  makes  a  service- 
able and  comfortable  floor  in  these 
quarters. 
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...  A  Monthly 

A  Few  of  the  Daily  Events  Affecting  the  Worh 


•  August   1. 

French  liner  Normandie  takes 
Westbound  transatlantic  record,  run- 
ning from  Bishop's  Rock  to  Ambrose 
Light  in  3  days,  23  hours,  and  2  min- 
utes, or  an  average  speed  of  30.58 
knots. 

•  August  2. 

Charles  Bocking  takes  over  duties 
as  vice-president  and  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany at  Seattle,  in  place  of  T.  B. 
Wilson,  retired  because  of  ill  health. 

•  August  3. 

U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  Lines,  again 
called  for  bids  for  the  building  of  a 
companion  ship  to  the  popular  cabin 
class  liners  Manhattan  and  Washing- 
ton. These  bids  will  be  on  a  new  de- 
sign developed  by  the  technical  ex- 
perts of  the  Commission.  She  is  to  be 
723  feet  long,  92  feet  beam,  and  75 
feet  depth  to  promenade  deck.  She 
will  displace  34,000  tons  and  be  pro- 
pelled at  22  knots  by  geared  steam 
turbines.  Her  passenger  capacity  will 
be  1200  and  her  crew  complement 
630.  The  Commission  estimates  they 
should  get  her  for  $15,000,000. 

•  August  4. 

Last  three  steamers  of  the  Nelson 
Line,  S.S.  Buffalo  Bridge,  S.S.  Tash- 
moo,  and  S.S.  Fort  Armstrong,  were 
sold  to  Tokai  Shoyi  Kabushiki  Kaisha 
of  Kobe,  Japan,  for  scrapping.  Total 
price  $130,000.  Thus  passes  from  the 
shipping  business  a  70  year  old  Pa- 
cific Coast  firm. 

This  date  was  the  147th  birthday 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

•  August  5 

National  Maritime  Union  in  con- 
vention. New  York,  passed  formal  re- 
solutions condemning  Senator  Cope- 
land  as  being  "inimical  to  Union  La- 
bor in  his  attempt  to  impose  continu- 
ous discharge  books."  One  of  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  the  hu- 
man race  is  its  inability  to  recognize 
true  friendship. 


•  August  6. 

The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce  announced  that  during 
July,  1937,  445  vessels,  with  an  ag- 
gregate net  measurement  of  1,473,797 
net  tons,  arrived  through  the  Golden 
Gate. 

•  August  7. 

The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission, 
through  its  chairman,  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy,  demands  that  organized 
maritime  labor  settle  its  internal  dif- 
ficulties, which  are  holding  up  the 
progress  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

San  Francisco  celebrated  its  an- 
nual Harbor  Day. 

•  August  8. 

French  liner  Normandie  sets  new 
speed  record  for  Eastbound  trans- 
atlantic passage,  steaming  2,936  nau- 
tical miles  between  Ambrose  Light 
and  Bishop's  Rock  in  3  days,  22 
hours,  7  minutes,  or  an  average 
speed  of  31.20  knots. 

•  August  9. 

The  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  Ltd. 
made  public  a  plan  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  its  financial  structure  and 
limited  operation  of  its  floating  pro- 
perties, whereby  it  is  hoped  that  in 
time  all  creditors  will  be  paid  out  in 
full. 

•  August  10. 

All  maritime  labor  on  Pacific 
Coast  ships  and  docks  stopped  work 
for  an  hour  as  a  gesture  of  protest 
directed  against  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini. 

•  Auugust  11. 

The  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
announced  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  American  shipping  problem  by 
a  group  of  experts,  including:  Prof. 
H.  L.  Seward,  Yale;  Prof  Thomas  H. 
Healey,  Georgetown  University; 
Prof.  Grover  C.  Heubner,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Col.  James  M.  S. 
Waring,  industrial  analyst.  New 
York;  and  Prof.  Theodore  J.  Kreps, 
Stanford  University.  A  report  is  ex- 


pected within  two  months. 

•  August  12. 

Japanese  begin  battle  of  Shanghai 

•  August  13. 

All  American  shipowners  operat 
ing  under  subsidy  contracts  wer 
ordered  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com 
mission  to  have  ready  by  Septembe 
1  complete  details  of  their  plans  fo 
building  and  financing  replacement 
for  every  vessel  in  their  fleets  ove 
15  years  old.  Some  order  and  som 
headache! ! 

All  banks  in  Shanghai  declared  ; 
banking  holiday  for  3  days. 

•  August  14. 

Lord  Runciman,  "Grand  Old  Mai 
of  British  Shipping,"  dies  in  his  90tl 
year. 

•  August  15. 

Chairman  Kennedy  of  the  U.  S 
Maritime  Commission  announces  ti 
the  House  Appropriations  Committei 
a  five  year  replacement  -  shipbuild 
ing  program  for  the  American  Mer 
chant  Marine,  contemplating  thi 
building  of  225  to  250  new  ships  a 
an  estimated  cost  of  $520,000,000. 

•  August  16. 

American  flag  Dollar  liner  Presi 
dent  Taft  took  on  board  the  first  10( 
Americans  to  leave  Shanghai  aftei 
the  battle  started.  She  left  for  the 
United  States  on  her  regular  sche 
dule. 

•  August  17. 

President  Roosevelt  signed  tht 
Ship  Supply  Bill,  an  amendment  t' 
the  tariff  act  exempting  from  formal 
entrance  requirements  all  foreign 
flag  ships  entering  U.  S.  ports  for  sea 
or  ship  stores.  This  will  enable  such 
a  vessel  to  purchase  at  any  port 
such  items  as  paint,  chain,  rope,  or 
anchors,  without  paying  the  tonnage 
dues.  It  is  believed  that  this  exemp- 
tion will  stimulate  the  business  of 
ship's  stores  firms,  particularly  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Dollar  liner  President  Jefferson 
took  aboard  300  American  citizens 
evacuating  Shanghai. 
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Shipping  Calendar 

of  Shipping  During  the  Month  of  Angus t,  ig^y 
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%  Au.','u«t  18. 

Phe  Armstrong  Cork  Company  of 
ilifornia,  subsidiary  of  the  Arm- 
lonK  Cork  Co.  of  Pennsylvania, 
ichased  a  27-acre  site  in  South 
ti',  Los  Angeles,  on  which  to  build 
s  1,000,000  plant  for  the  manufac- 
II-  of  linoleum. 

Dollar  liner  President  McKinley 
k  aboard  200  American  citizens 
acuating  Shanghai. 

•  .\uRUst  19. 

Dollar  liner  President  Hoover  ar- 
rived at  Shanghai  after  a  quick  run 
from   Manila   with   the   first   contin- 
'  tit  of  U.  S.  Marines.  She  immedi- 
1  ly  pioceeded  to  load  900  American 
tizens    evacuating    Shaaghai,    and 
.   next  day  started  for  Manila. 

•  August  20. 

Battle  of  Shanghai  raging.  Japan- 
ese anti-aircraft  shell  hits  U.  S. 
cruiser  Augusta,  flagship  of  the  A?i- 

•  c-    squadron,    killing    one    seaman 

1(1  wounding  several. 

•  August  21. 

Congress  passed  Third  Deficiency 
ill,  carrying  authorization  for  the 
I  .  S.  Maritime  Commission  to  start 
the  firtt  unit  of  its  five  year  ship- 
building program  to  modernize  the 
American  Merchant  Marine. 
The  75th  Congress  adjourned. 

•  August  22. 

The  merchant  marine  ensign  of 
Hungary  appeared  on  the  Pacific 
ast  for  the  first  time  with  the  ar- 
\  ill  at  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
iibor  of  the  Hungarian  steamer 
>ugat  with  a  cargo  of  German 
-ke. 

•  .August  23. 

Final  hearings  at  Washington  be- 
tnre  the  full  Maritime  Commission 
:i  employment  and  wage  condition-^ 
liioard  American  vessels.  This  hear- 
ing, set  for  23rd,  24th  and  25th.  was 
limited  to  facts  developed  at  re- 
gional hearings  held  earlier  in  the 
year. 

•  August  24. 

Dollar  liner  President  Pierce  took 


aboard  £00  American  citizens  evacu- 
ating Shanghai. 

•  August  25. 

U.  S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Dan- 
iel Roper  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commander  R.  S.  Field,  U. 
S.  Navy,  retired,  as  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation,  effective  September  1. 
This  appointment  fills  the  office  left 
vacant  by  the  re.signation  of  Joseph 
B.  Weaver  some  months  back. 

•  August  26. 

During  this  month  the  idle  ships 
belonging  to  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  stationed  on  the  Pacific 
Coart  were  reduced  by  50  per  cent, 
leaving  only  2  cargo  steamers  at 
Lake  Union,  Seattle. 

•  August  27. 

During  the  week  just  passed  prac- 
tically all  cargo  commitments  on 
ships  for  Shanghai  from  Pacific 
Coast  ports  have  been  canceled. 

•  August  28. 

Dollar  liner  President  Lincoln 
takes  aboard  200  American  citizens 
evacuating  Shanghai. 

•  August  29. 

Four  large  fishing  boats  of  the 
tuna    clii)per    class    were    launched 


from  Pacific  Coast  shipyards  during 
August.  Cost  of  these  boats  ranged 
from  $135,000  to  $200,000  each. 

•  August  :so. 

Dollar  liner  President  Hoover,  on 
her  way  from  Manila  to  Shanghai, 
where  she  was  to  pick  up  the  balance 
of  the  American  citizens  desiring  to 
leave  that  city,  was  bombed  by  sev- 
eral Chinese  airplanes,  the  pilots  of 
which  mistook  her  for  a  Japanese 
troop  ship.  Several  of  the  crew  and 
two  or  three  passengers  were  wound- 
ed, and  decks  and  sides  punctured  in 
several  spots.  She  was  diverted  to 
Kobe  following  this  attack. 
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CHANGE  IN  MASTERS 

Point   Judith..  .William   Murray,  vie*  J.  T. 

El  Ccdra E.  Erirkaan,  vit«  A.   Kraon 

.    Cirriao A.    Kraon    vitt   E.    Erirfcaon 

,   Motor lnatM....PM(r  Hewin,  vica   F.   R.   Randolph 

Viricinia 

..  Hairy  Manning,  tin  Gtontt  V.  Richardaon 
Edw.  Lurkrnbach  R.  Nwlund  vic»  E.  F.  Murt>hy 
J.  L.  Luckrnbach  I-.  F.  Muiphy  wc.  R.  Nralund 
Lrna  Lockm^ach      R    Punier,  vire  C    A.    IWcinan 

Tranait  E.   W.   MaJon   Jr.,  vice  Jack  Ed(«toa 

J.  A.  Molfrit  Thomaj  A.  Hill  vice  G.  E.  Lindby 

Sramongrr Louia    Bohia   vice   Tom    Machado 

Noy-o      John   Boatrom   vic«   A.    A.   Baach 

Dnnirch   No.    I     A.    I.    Krilv  vic»  O.   W.    Lewia 
K.   R.  Kingrfniry.    G.   E.  Lindlay  vic»  E  K.  Smith 

S»a    Lion...- Ola   Jacobaon   vice   R.   A.    Barkar 

C»lilo  Abboca,   vic«  Waacan 

.   Carol R.  J.    Hoffman  vice   F.  Culverwrll 

Flo:idian_ C.  T.  Gwdiick   vice   E.    ].   Anderaon 

Dependable Frank    Alilo   vice   L.    Alilo 

Manukai   K.   Hubbenette  vice  C.   L.   BracM 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

The  value  of  an  American  flag  merchant  marine  in  foreign  trade 
has  been  already  amply  demonstrated  in  the  present  hostilities  be- 
tween Japan  and  China.  When  it  became  highly  desirable  and  almost 
a  necessity  to  evacuate  American  citizens,  and  especially  American 
women  and  children,  from  Shanghai,  then  the  American  flag  vessels 
of  the  Dollar  Lines  were  called  on  and  in  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
practically  on  regular  schedule,  as  shown  in  our  monthly  calendar 
of  shipping,  they  took  off  nearly  2,000  on  six  liners  without  casualty 
of  any  sort. 

To  the  success  of  this  movement  the  Dollar  shoreside  personnel, 
the  Dollar  terminals,  the  Dollar  tenders,  and  the  Dollar  prestige  built 
up  by  a  full  generation  of  hard  pioneering  work  in  the  Orient,  all 
contributed  their  full  share.  None  of  these,  however,  would  have  been 
of  much  value  in  itself  without  the  fine  fleet  of  Dollar  American  flag 
ships  plying  on  regular  schedule  in  round  the  world  and  transpacific 
services. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  nriRKinG 

LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


Rising  Costs  in  Naval  Construction 


On  August  5  bids  were  opened  for 
new  destroyers  and  were  found  to  be 
much  higher  than  bids  on  such  ves- 
sels opened  a  year  ago.  The  National 
Council  of  American  Shipbuilders 
issued  a  statement  accounting  for 
the  higher  costs  substantially  as 
follows : 

(1)  Ships  are  of  new  and  heavier 
design. 

(2)  Materials  and  equipment  costs 
have  advanced  sharply  during  the 
year. 

(3)  Specifications  require  more 
costly  materials  and  require  full 
power  shop  tests  of  completely  as- 
sembled propulsion  equipment. 

(4)  Sharp  increase  in  labor  costs 
and  uncertainty  as  to  further  in- 
creases. 

On  the  bids  for  the  big  battleships 
being  much  higher  than  Navy  yard 
estimates  the  Council  points  out 
that: 

(1)  The  contractor  has  to  complete 
the  ship  and  take  a  loss  if  he  bids 
too  low,  whereas  the  Navy  yard  defi- 
ciencies on  estimates  are  absorbed 
by  the  taxpayers. 

(2)  Navy  yard  estimates  do  not 
include  costs  of  Social  Security  taxes 
(over  $1,000,000  for  these  ships), 
federal,  state  and  local  taxes,  main- 
tenance of  plant,  and  insurance. 

(3)  The  Navy  yards  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  drastic  penalties  imposed 
on  the  private  yards  if  delivery 
dates,  speed  and  fuel  consumption 
requirements  are  not  met. 

(4)  Under  the  Vinson  Act  the  pri- 
vate yard  is  not  allowed  to  make  a 
net  profit  of  more  than  10  per  cent 
on  cost,  and  must  keep  full  and  com- 
plete cost  records  open  to  Govern- 
ment   inspection    at    all    times,    and 


there  is  no  provision  for  recouping 
any  loss  the  private  yard  may  take 
through  bidding  too  low. 

Another  consideration  which  leads 
to  high  protective  bidding  by  private 
yards,  and  which  was  not  mentioned 
by  the  Council,  is  the  U.  S.  Navy 
practice  of  making  the  contractor 
the  "goat."  The  ships  and  their 
equipment  are  designed  and  the  spe- 
cifications written  by  Navy  experts. 
The  contractor  must  bid  on  these  de- 


signs and  specifications.  When  the 
vessel  is  finished  exactly  to  the  de- 
sign and  equipped  exactly  to  the 
specifications,  she  is  tested  by  Naval 
experts  and  if  she  does  not  perform 
as  her  designer  figured,  the  contrac- 
tor, at  his  own  expense,  must  make 
her  so  perform  and  be  penalized  for 
the  delay  in  delivery. 

Many  a  private  shipyard  in  the 
United  States  has  lost  much  money 
trying  to  make  Navy  Department  de- 
signs work  up  to  Navy  Department 
expectations. 


Bids  Asked  for  U.  S.  Passenger  Liner 


The  Maritime  Commission  has 
again  asked  American  shipbuilders 
to  bid  on  a  passenger  liner  to  run 
alongside  S.S.  Manhattan  and  S.S. 
Washington,  replacing  the  Levia- 
than. This  time  the  tenders  are  to  be 
on  a  design  and  specifications  devel- 
oped by  the  experts  of  the  Commis- 
sion, which  will  embody  all  the  latest 
developments  concerning  safety  at 
sea. 

The  new  ship  will  be  somewhat 
larger  and  faster  than  the  Mathattan 
and  the  Washington,  and  will  have  a 
slightly  larger  passenger  capacity. 
She  will  be  considered  as  a  model 
safety  liner  and,  so  far  as  equipment, 
stability,  and  ability  to  stay  afloat 
after  puncture  of  hull  are  concerned, 
she  is  stated  to  be  the  safest  vessel 
ever  laid  out  on  a  drawing  board. 

The  program  of  the  Commission 
contemplates  an  American  yard  cost 
of  $15,000,000  for  this  ship. 

In  connection  with  the  building  of 
this  vessel  the  Commission  has 
agreed  to  take  back  the  Leviathan  at 
a  very  generous  figure,  and  many 
suggestions   have   come  to   them    of 


commercial  uses  to  which  that  huge 
hulk  might  be  devoted.  These  range 
all  the  way  from  a  floating  hotel 
concession  to  a  training  ship  for  mer- 
chant seamen. 

Let's  hope  that  in  this,  as  in  many 
another  effort,  "the  third  time"  will 
carry  "the  charm"  and  the  United 
States  Lines,  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  an  American  shipyard  will 
get  together  on  this  fine  vessel 
which,  when  finished,  will  be  the 
flagship  of  America's  new  merchant 
marine. 

The  three  yards  best  equipped  and 
qualified  for  this  job  are  at  present 
quite  busy  with  naval  and  commer- 
cial work,  so  that  it  does  not  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  that  there  will 
be  any  proportional  reduction  from 
the  bids  turned  in  on  the  former  pro- 
posals for  a  ship  of  this  general  size 
and  type.  In  fact,  labor  conditions 
are  so  uncertain,  and  on  Govei-nment 
controlled  work  any  disputes  with 
labor  are  so  sure  of  being  settled  in 
favor  of  labor,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  shipbuilder  can 
give  a  firm  bid  on  work  covering  18 
months  to  two  years  in  the  future. 
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Up  with  the  Sun  Tanker 
Schedules 

With    eleven     tankers    in    various 

lilies  of  construction   or  on  order, 

!u'  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
mpany  is  a  very  busy  ship  factory 
( se  days.       The    aggregate    dead- 

1  ight  tonnage  of  the  tankers  now 
Deing  built  in  this  yard  exceeds  150,- 
000. 

Hull   163,  a  tanker  of  12,000  dwt. 

Lpacity,  was  delivered  to  the  Texas 
mpany  on  July  28. 
Keel  for  Hull  168,  a  diesel  propel- 

.1  tanker  of  18,360  dwt.  for  the  Sun 
mI  Company,  was  laid  September  1. 
!■  r  engine  is  a  Sun-Doxford  opposed 

>ton  diesel. 

Hull  161,  a  12,900  dwt.  tanker  for 

aiuiard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 

V.  will  be  launched  September  18. 
Keel  for  Hull  169,  tanker  of  18,500 

\t.  for  the  Atlantic  Refining  Com- 

(iiy,  will  be  laid  October  1. 
Are  we  right  in  asserting  that  this 
the  largest  program  of  construc- 
11  ever  under  way  in  an  American 

lid,  war  times  excepted? 


Los  Angeles  Shipyard 
Gets  Contract 

After  a  long  period  of  idleness  so 
far  as  new  construction  is  concern- 
i.  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  and 
'ly   Dock   Company   has   secured    a 
ntract   and   is    bu.-;y    erecting    an 
-!00  barrel  oil   barge  for  the  Gen- 
ii Petroleum  Corporation  of  Cali- 
I  nia.  This  craft  is  for  distributing 
I  in  Los  Angeles  harbor.  It  has    a 
lel    hull    with    riveted    shell   and 
wilded  bulkheads.  The  hull  measures 
1  !'.t  ft.  0  ins.  in  length,  40  ft.  in  beam, 
111  is  14  ft.  0  ins.  deep. 
Cargo  discharging  machinery  will 
lie  installed,  consisting  of  two  Heli- 
'luad  Rotary  oil  pumps  each  driven 
a  100  B.H.P.  Enterprise  diesel  en- 
le.    The   piping    provides     special 
■ans  for  ready  and  thorough  drain- 
■  •■iti  of  the  cargo  oil  tanks. 


Navy  Yard  Production 
Record 

Officials     of     Mare    Lsland    Navy 
ard,    on   San    Francisco     Bav,     are 


pniud  of  the  remrd  made  in  building 
the  destroyer  Henley  and  the  sub- 
marine Pompano.  For  (DD391)  the 
Henley  it  had  been  estimated  that 
she  would  be  delivered  sometime  in 
October,  1937.  She  was  put  in  com- 
mission on  August  14,  1937.  a  full 
two  months  ahead  of  schedule.  The 
estimators  put  the  possible  delivery 
of  (SS181)  the  Pompano  as  late  Oc- 
tober, 19.37.  She  was  put  in  commis- 
sion on  June  12,  1937.  four  months 
ahead  of  schedule. 


Bethlehem  Union  Plant 
Progress 

Seagoing  shallow  draft  hopper 
dredge  Pacific,  for  the  U.  S.  Engin- 
eers, which  was  launched  July  28.  is 
progressing  nicely  and  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  sometime  in  October. 
New  destroyers  McCall  and  Maury 
will  both  be  finished  by  June  1  next. 

New  work  in  prospect  includes  the 
big  reconditioning  job  to  be  done  on 
the  Matson  liner  Malolo  this  winter. 
This  will  be  a  major  operation  in 
statei-oom  reconstruction  and  in  the 
installation  of  new  equipment  to 
meet  the  new  requirements  of  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation. 


Craig  Yard  Delivers 
Tanker 

The  Craig  Shipbuilding  Company 
of  Long  Beach,  California,  has  re- 
cently completed  the  conversion  of 
the  coastwise  cargo  carrier  Mazatlan 
into  the  coastwise  gasoline  and  die- 
sel oil  tanker  San  Diego  for  the  Star 
and  Crescent  Boat  Company  of  San 
Diego.  This  vessel  is  a  motorship 
powered  with  two  350  B.H.P.  Winton 
die?els.  She  is  equipped  with  a  die- 
sel generating  set  and  diesel  driven 
cargo  pumps.  Her  capacity  is  10,000 
barrels  of  cargo  in  12  tanks,  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  the  contents  of  any  tank  to 
contaminate  any  other  tank.  Com- 
plete description  and  illustration  of 
this  ship  will  be  found  on  page  40  of 
this   issue. 


The  Greatest  Pacific 
Coast  Fishboat 

Lake  Washington  Shipyards,  at 
Houghton.  Washington,  will  thiH 
month  deliver  to  the  French  Sardine 
Company  the  120  foot  steel  hull  fish- 
boat  Paramount,  which  is  equipped 
as  a  tuna  purse  seiner.  Immediately 
after  deliver>'  she  will  be  sold  to 
Frank  Mosich,  Bernard  Carr  and  As- 
sociates, who  will  operate  her  in  the 
tuna  fishing  out  of  San  Pedro.  This 
boat  is  really  paramount  in  several 
respects : 

(1)  She  is  the  largest  purse  seiner 
ever  built. 

(2)  She  is  the  most  costly  fishboat 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

(3)  First  fishboat  on  Pacific  Coast 
to  be  classed  by  American  Bureau. 

(4)  First  all  welded  fishboat  on 
Pacific  Coast. 

(5)  Cruising  radius  at  sea  service 
speed  11,000  miles. 

(6)  Capacity  for  fish  in  chilled 
brine  330  tons    (net  fish). 

This  boat  will  be  propelled  by  a 
600  B.H.P.  at  260  r.p.m.  Enterprise 
diesel  engine.  She  was  designed  by 
Nickum  and  Sons,  Naval  Architects, 
Seattle. 


Large  Contract  to  Cool 
the  Navy 

The  York  Ice  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion, York,  Pennsylvania,  has  just 
received  a  contract  from  the  United 
States  Navy  Department  to  furnish 
air  conditioning  and  refrigerating 
equipment  for  13  destroyers,  3  cruis- 
ers, and  3  submarines. 

The  equipment  will  be  installed  in 
the  navy  yards  at  Brooklyn,  Phila- 
delphia. Boston,  Norfolk.  Charleston, 
Portsmouth.  Puget  Sound,  .ind  Man- 
Island. 


Bath  Delivers  Trawlers 

The  Bath  Iron  Works  of  Bath. 
Maine,  delivered  Hull  175,  the  traw- 
ler Jeanne  D'Arc,  on  September  1, 
and  will  deliver  Hull  176,  the  trawler 
V'illanova,  on  September  15.  These 
two  are  the  last  of  a  group  of  steel 
hull  diesel  driven  trawlers  built  by 
Bath  Iron  Works  this  year  for  Bos- 
ton fishing  firms. 
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Building  in 
American  Yards 

Pacific  Coast 

BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

COKPOKATIOX,  LTD. 

CUnion  Plant) 

San  Francisco 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  HuU  5355 — 
McCall  (DD400).  Completion  date 
March  1,  19  38.  Hull  5356 — Maury 
(DD401);  completion  date  June  1, 
1938.  Two  1500-ton  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy;  length,  341'  3%";  beam, 
35'  6%";  depth,  19'  8".  Cost  $3,675,- 
000. 

HuU  5359,  Pacific;  seagoing  hopper 
dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers;  launched 
July  28,  1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  REPAIRS: 
W.  S.  Rheeni,  Makaweli,  Massniar,  Chir- 
i(ini,  Santa  Paula,  Pres.  Wilson,  Point 
San  Pedro,  Silverteak,  West  Mahwah, 
Manulani,  Cuzco,  Talainanc,  F.  A. 
Douty,  Mericos  H.  Whittier,  Silverado, 
Antigua,  Pi-es.  Pierce,  D.  G.  Scofield, 
Oregon  Express. 


DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: M.  S.  Hostford;  U.  O.  Co.  No.  3, 
Seattle. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 

Los  .Angeles  Harbor 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No.  57, 
one  steel  harbor  barge  139'  x  40'  x  14'; 
8,200  bbl.  capacity;  for  General  Petrol- 
eum Corp.  of  Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS': Tug  Milton  S.  Patrick,  Cascade, 
Cathvvoo<l,  Tug  John  N.  Stewart,  Yacht 
.Seaward,  Svend  Foyn,  Tug  Jiminie  K, 
M.  S.  Moorcot,  Tug  Listo,  Tug  Captain 
William,  Kishacoquillas. 


GENERAL  BNGINTEERING  AND 
DRYDOCK   CO. 
Foot  of  Fifth  Avenue 
Oakland,  Calif. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS:    Gas.     S.     Dependable,     Solano, 
Barge  No.  101,  Barge  No.  55,  Catherine 
Sudden,     Tahoe,     Gas.     S.     California, 
Launch  Phoenix,  Barges  Dolphin,  Bon- 
ita,  No.  50,  No.  102,  and  No.  57,  Scotia, 
Midway,  Port  Orford,  Coalinga. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Berth  264 — Fish  Harbor 

Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Four  80'  U. 
S.  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats;  1,600  H.P. 
each;  Liberty- Vimalert  conversions; 
speed  30  m.p.h.  Keels  laid  September, 
1936;  estimated  launching  dates  August 
21,  September  15,  September  25,  and 
October  10,  19  37;  expected  completion 
dates  September  to  October,  19  37. 

Two  78'x20'x9'6"  Lamparo  fishing 
boats;  one  for  S.  Russo  and  partners, 
powered  with  240  H.P.  6  cylinder  Fair- 
banks diesel;  second  for  Claro  Sima  and 
partners,  powered  with  210  H.P.  6 
cylinder  Western  diesel.  Delivery  date 
October,  19  37. 


MARE  ISLAND  NAVY  YARD 

Mare  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Sturgeon,  Submarine  (SS187);  keel 
laid  October  27,  19  36;  estimated  deliv- 
ery September,  1938. 

Swordfish,  Submarine  (SS193);  de- 
livery date,  August  1,  1939. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Ayluin,  Dale,  Farragut,  Mac- 
Donough,  Monaghan,  Worden,  Reid, 
Mac  Leish,  McCormick,  Simpson,  Trux- 
ton,  Detroit,  Houston,  Algorma,  Pinola, 
Relief,  Thrush. 


THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,   Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Western  Union  Barge,  Light- 
ship 76,  Ferry  Yerba  Buena,  Sobre  Los 
Olas,  Santacruzcement,  Beulah,  Manoa, 
Santa  Monica,  lowan,  Celilo,  Pennsyl- 
vanlan,  Sea  Star,  Perry  Hayward,  Holly- 
wood, Carolinian,  Golden  Tide,  Tug 
Hercules,  Golden  Cross,  I.sleton,  Trejon, 
Minnesotan,  Tulsagas,  Oil  Reliance, 
Athelsultan,  Santa  Elena,  Dorothy  Win- 
termote,  Inneroy,  EI  Conimodoi'e,  Haw- 
aiian, Johnny  Boy,  San  Marcos,  Tug 
Virgil  G.  Bogue,  Alabaman,  NewTex, 
Alexander  Hamilton. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON   SHIPYARDS 

Houghton,  Wash. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  120'  steel 
tuna  vessel;  600  H.P.  Enterprise  diesel 
engine;  delivery  date  September  15, 
1937. 


THE  PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 

Bremerton,  Washington 
NEW   CONSTRUCTION:    U.S.S.    Pat- 
terson   (Destroyer  No.    392);    standard 
displacement,  1500  tons;  keel  laid  July 

22,   1935;   launched  May  6,  1937;    esti- 


mated completion  date,  November  1, 
1937. 

U.S.S.  Jarvis  (Destroyer  No.  393); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  August  21,  19  35;  launched  May  6, 
19  37;  estimated  completion  date  De- 
cember 1,  1937. 

U.S.S.  Wilson  (Destroyer  No.  408); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  March  22,   1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Pennsylvania,  Nevada,  Sara- 
toga. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 

2505  East  11th  Street 

Tacoma,   Wash. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No. 
127,  Yankee  Clipper;  purse  seiner,  82' 
X  20';  200  H.P.  Atlas  engine;  keel  laid 
May  26,  1937;  launched  July  22,  1937. 
Owners,  Ed.  &  J.  Kaseroff  and  E.  Man- 
aka,  of  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Hull  No.  128,  Santa  Lucia,  purse 
seine  fishing  boat;  78'  x  20';  powered 
by  200  H.P.  Atlas  engine.  Keel  laid 
July  15,  19  37;  delivery  date  September, 
1937.  Owner,  Frank  Cardinale. 

Hull  No.  129,  purse  seine  fishing 
boat;  78'  x  20';  powered  by  200  H.P. 
Atlas  engine.  Keel  laid  July  19;  deliv- 
ery date,  October,  19  37.  Owner,  Roy 
Hugiv,  Seattle. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

One  floating  fender,  200'  x  7'  x  SVs'. 
for  National  Tube  Co. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: 9  barges  175'x2  6'xll';  new 
sides  and  knuckles. 


THE   AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
NEW    CONSTRUCTION:     Two    bulk 
lake     freighters      610'  x   60'  x  32'  6"; 
2,000  I. H.P.  geared  turbine,  water  tube 
boilers,  400  lbs.  pressure,  electric  aux- 
iliaries; for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Com- 
pany.   Keels    laid   June    21,    19  37;    and 
July   6,   19  37;    launching  date  October. 
1937;   delivery  date  April  15,  1938. 
(Page  60  please) 
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Strength 

Permanence 

Stability 


Shipping  Legislation  Comment 


<d)  The  Commission  is  authorized 

•tiake  a   premium  charge   for  the 

~  nance    of   mortgages    under   this 

Act  of  one-half  of  1   per  centum  of 

ihf  face  value  of  the  mortgage,  and 

h  charge  shall  be  payable  annual- 

'     Sec.  4.    (a)    In  any  ca^e   in  which 
mortgagee     under     an     insured 
tuage  shall   have  foreclosed  and 
II    possession    of   the   mortgaged 
[irty  in  accordance  with  regula- 
s  of,  and  within  a  period  to  be 
imined   by,   the   Commission,   or 
II.  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mon    have     otherwise     acquired 
1    property    from    the    mortgagor 
I  default,  the  mortgagee  shall  be 
tied  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
ranee,    by    outright    payment    of 
insurance  claim,  or  by  the  issu- 
of  debentures   to   satisfy   such 
rn.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
I    payment    shall    be    subject    to 
'    rules  and  regulations  and  such 
ptions   as    the   Commission    may 
iribe,  which  shall  be  substanti- 
in   accordance   with   the   provi- 
^  applicable  as  to  payment  of  in- 
iiice  claims  under  section  204  of 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amend- 
The    Commission    in    connection 
'I  the  liquidation  of  the  insurance 
m  shall   have  the  right  to  main- 
:,  operate,  or  charter  any  proper- 


(Continiied  from  Page  35) 

ty   acquired    in   such    liquidation    or 
otherwise  dispose  thereof. 

Sec.  .5.  There  is  hereby  authorized 


to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 


Shipping  Measures  Recently  Adopted 


In  the  ru.<h  toward  adjournment, 
the  Senate  passed  numerous  bills  re- 
lating directly  to  shipping  and  safe- 
ty at  sea. 

Foremost  was  the  Copeland  bill  ad- 
opting regulations  for  preventing 
collisions  at  sea.  These  rules  are 
.substantially  those  contained  in  An- 
nex 11,  as  amended,  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  Promoting  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea,  signed  at  London  in  1929  and 
proclaimed  by  President  Roosevelt 
last  year.  A  section  of  this  measure 
repeals  all  laws  found  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  this  bill. 

These  regulations  will  become  ef- 
fective upon  proclamation  by  the  pre- 
.-ident. 

Another  Copeland  bill  passed  that 
will  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  to  provide  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  may  operate  or  lease  any 
lands,  docks,  wharves,  piers,  or  real 
property  under  its  control  and  turn 
the  proceeds  into  its  general  adminis- 
trative e.xpense  fund.  This  bill  al.^o 
provides  that  all  sums  or  money  now 
in  the  construction  loan  fund  creat- 


ed by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920,  together  with  all  other  proceeds 
transferred  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, shall  be  placed  in  the  Treasury 
and  maintained  as  a  revolving  fund 
to  be  available  for  expenditure  by 
the  commission  in  administering  the 
act. 

Other  bills  passed  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

To  provide  more  effectively  for 
the  marking  of  wrecked  and  sunken 
craft  for  the  protection  of  naviga- 
tion, and  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service; 

To  permit  the  transportation  of 
passengers  by  Canadian  passenger 
vessels  between  ports  or  places  in  the 
United  States  on  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  river; 

To  re(|uire  the  deposit  in  a  safe 
place  ashore  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  passengers  sailing  on  ves- 
.--els  plying  the  inland  or  coastal 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

This  last  was  introduced  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
steamboat  City  of  Baltimore  on 
Chesapeake  Bay. 


K  !•  T  E  M  B  E  R  .     19  3  7 
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Trade  Literature 


Bulletin  3600-A2,  Fairbanks,  Morse 
&  Co.,  describes  and  illustrates  the 
construction  and  application  of  their 
Model  36-A  diesel  generating  sets. 

These  sets  are  widely  used  in  in- 
dustrial plants,  either  as  indepen- 
dent units  cari-ying  the  entire  load 
or  for  parallel  or  auxiliary  operation 
in  conjunction  with  other  electrical 
service.  Their  compact  design  fits 
them  for  service  on  board  ship  as 
auxiliary  power  plants,  or  as  emer- 
gency power  plants  under  the  new 
safety  regulations.  Because  of  their 
construction  with  a  substantial  com- 
mon sub-base,  they  may  be  installed 
on  simple  foundations,  making  them 
especially  suitable  as  marine  auxili- 
aries. 

True  diesel  economy  and  dependa- 
bility are  available  in  the  F-M  Model 
36-A  sets.  They  represent  an  out- 
standing development  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  unit-built  gener- 
ating plants  in  comparatively  small 
capacities.  They  are  compact,  are 
easily  installed,  and  can  be  operated 
with  little  attention.  Alternating 
current  sets  are  oflfered  in  ratings 
from  5.3  to  100  kva.  and  direct  cur- 
rent sets  from  5  to  80  kw. 


Corporation.  This  booklet  describes 
494  money-saving  applications  of  the 
hard-facing  process. 

This  is  the  fourth  printing  since 
the  booklet  was  originally  published 
a  little  more  than  three  years  ago. 
Over  35,000  copies  have  already  been 
distributed.  New  sections  present  in- 
formation concerning  special  Haynes 
Stellite  J-Metal  cutting  tools  and  the 
corrosion-resistant  Hastelloy  alloys. 
A  number  of  examples  of  hard-facing, 
automotive  and  aircraft  valves  and 
valve  seat  inserts,  and  the  use  of 
Haynes  Stellite  trim  for  high-tem- 
perature, high-pressure  steam  valves, 
are  described  in  detail. 


used  for  processing  or  heating,  eve; 
at  relatively  high  pressures,  larg 
amounts  of  power  can  also  be  ob 
tained  as  a  by-product,  using  th 
turbine  as  a  pressure  reducer  am 
heat  distributor.  The  possible  sav 
ings  with  steam  at  various  pressure 
and  temperatures  are  presented  in  : 
table. 

These  engines  will  operate  con 
tinuously  at  rated  capacity  with  n< 
danger  of  overheating  or  of  straii 
to  any  part.  Further  details  will  b( 
found  in  a  bulletin  now  availabU 
upon  request. 


"Hard-Facing  with  Haynes  Stellite 
Products."  A  new  and  more  complete 
edition  of  this  booklet  is  now  being 
issued  by  Haynes  Stellite  Company, 
a  unit  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon 


Power  and   Heat  Problems  Yield. 

How  fuel  costs  in  the  generation  of 
power  can  often  be  reduced  by  25  to 
50  per  cent  or  more  is  pointed  out  in 
a  paper  entitled  "Power  and  Heat 
Problems  Yield  to  Improved  Alloys 
and  Designs,"  by  C.  R.  Waller,  vice- 
pres.  in  charge  of  engineering,  of 
the  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Co.  Re- 
cent improvements  in  the  design  of 
steam  turbines  and  in  the  materials 
used  for  their  production  permit  of 
using  steam  in  the  region  of  high 
pressures  and  temperatures.  As  lit- 
tle additional  fuel  is  required  for 
the  generation  of  steam  at  high  pres- 
sure, the  efficiency  of  condensing 
steam  plants  can  in  this  way  be 
greatly  increased.     Where  steam  is 


How  To  Run  a  Lathe,  33rd  Edition 
160  pages,  300  illustrations,  numer- 
ous tables,  compiled  and  published 
by  the  technical  staff.  South  Bend 
Lathe  Works,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Price  25  cents,  postpaid  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  book  was  originally  introduced 
in  1907  in  the  form  of  a  16-page 
manual.  In  the  last  thirty  years  more 
than  1,500,000  copies  have  been 
printed  and  are  in  use  throughout 
the  world.  It  has  been  printed  in 
four  languages  and  is  the  standard 
book  of  instruction  in  technical 
schools,  trade  schools,  and  appren 
tice  shops,  in  practically  every  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Used  as  a  handy 
reference  by  all  engaged  in  metal 
working  operations,  the  instruction 
it  contains  has  proved  a  great  boon 
for  the  homeshop  enthusiasts  and 
hobbyists,  anxious  to  expand  their 
interest  into  metal  working  projects. 
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J^unnlna  ^lGltt5 

of  Pacific  Shipping 


•  ShipbuildiT 

<i«'«ri;c  A.  AniK-.,  iirt'sidt-iit  and  general 
maiiuKfr  of  (ii'in-ral  KiiKliiftrlnK  &  Dry 
Dock  Company  since  Kh  orKanl^ution  In 
1921.  Formerly  chief  eoKineer  Army 
Transport  Service.  I!t01  to  1904.  Assistant 
enelneer-ln-chlef  at  Hethlehem's  I'nlon 
Plant.  190-1  to  1909.  Knulneer-ln-chk'f 
1909  to  1917.  ShIpidnK  Hoard  officer.  Pres- 
ident, Moore  SlilpbiilldlnK  Company,  1917 
to  1921.  A  yaclitlnt;,  Kolflng,  hunting  en- 
thu.siast. 

Shipper  # 
Josepli  Diirney,  president  of  Cirlffith-Dur- 
ney  Co.  I'reviously  to  launching  tills  com- 
pany In  1S97  wa.s  manager  of  llie  canned 
food  department  of  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  .  .  . 
now  merspd  witli  Cai-1'aclt.  One  of  tlie 
"old  guard"  of  the  Bohemian  Club.  For  30 
years  a  member  of  Fncinai  Yacht  Club  .  .  . 
formerly  commodore.  Hobbles  strictly  nau- 
tical: sailini:,  rowiriK,  swimming. 

•  Ship  Operator 

I'red  .M.  Hohrer,  assistant  Pacific  Coast 
manager,  Grace  Line.  Trained  in  the  im- 
mortal I'aciflc  .Mall  school.  Rounds  out  25 
years  with  his  company  this  month.  Navy 
service  in  the  big  war.  Away  from  his  desk, 
a  football  statistician.  Sailed  to  New  York 
on  the  Santa  Paula  on  August  6  with  hla 
wife  and  son. 

U.  K.  Range  • 
Harry  llit)\vn,  president  of  Interocean 
Steamship  Corp.  since  Its  origin,  1930. 
Horn  In  San  Francisco,  his  career  has  al- 
ways been  associated  with  traffic.  The 
Southern  Pacific,  C.  &  H.  Sugar.  Dyson 
Shipping  Co.  are  previous  connections 
forming  his  background.  His  line  operates 
in  regular  service  to  the  l'.  K.,  the  Conti- 
nent, the  Orient,  South  America.  His  golf 
game,  Improvini;  .  .  .  his  poker,  sclentiflcl 

•  Timber 

<;e<>rge  It.  .Mcl>«><>d,  vice  president  of  Ham- 
mond Lumber  Company,  Hammond  Shlp- 
pini;  Company.  Hammond  Redwood  Com- 
pany. .Vssoclated  with  founder,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, back  on  the  Blackfoot  River  in  Mon- 
tana 4  6  years  ago.  His  company  principal 
operators  of  coastwise  vessels  In  the  lum- 
ber carrying  trade. 

Cordage  # 

lleniiuii  I>.  \i<  hols,  vice  president  of  Tubbs 
Cordage  Company.  Firm  produced  first 
rope  In  185fi.  H.  D.  Joined  In  1925  after 
two  grueling  years  as  a  cenu-nt  kiln  burner. 
Has  always  inclined  towards  ships  .  .  voy- 
ages on  a  regular  beaten  track  to  planta- 
tions as  far  as  the  Philippines.  A  bridge 
commuter,  he  substitutes  the  auto  radio 
news  flashes  for  the  morning  paper.  Ca- 
reer: from  waterfront  salesman  to  vice 
president  In    1  L'   vi-:iis' 


F.  G.  Franciscus  Receives 
Promotion 

F.  G.  Franciscus,  until  recently 
Oakland  Division  Manager  of  the 
Shell  Oil  Company,  is  now  Head  Of- 
fice Lubricating  Oil  Department 
Manager  in  San  Francisco.  For  live 
years  prior  to  the  Oakland  position 
Franciscus  was  Manager  of  Marine 
Sales  in  San  Francisco.  He  launched 
his  Shell  career  fourteen  years  ago 
as  a  salesman  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. Later  he  was  Manager  of  Lubri- 
cating Oils  in  the  former  Central  and 
Southern  Divisions.  He  has  a  host  of 
friends  throughout  the  Western  in- 
dustrial and  maritime  world  and 
they  join  with  the  Shell  organization 
in  wishing  him  success  in  his  new 
activities. 


Newport  News  Men 

Transferred  to  Virginia 

Headquarters 

From  Roger  Williams,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company,  we  learn 
that  effective  September  1  the  fol- 
lowing officials  of  the  company 
transferred  their  offices  to  Newport 
News,  Virginia: 

Roger  Williams,  vice  president. 

James  Plummer,  purchasing  agent. 

H.  K.  Peebles,  assistant  purchas- 
ing agent. 

D.  G.  Moorhead,  hydraulic  sales 
engineer. 

The  treasurer  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  vice  president's  office  will 
remain  at  the  New  York  offices  at 
the  present  address,  90  Broad  Street. 
The  purchasing  department  will  also 
be  represented  by  J.  M.  Clawson,  as- 
sistant purchasing  agent. 


J.  F.  McConkey,  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager for  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company, 
reports  a  very  brisk  business  in  their 
aeronautical  equipment.  He  was  re- 
cently in  San  Diego  to  witness  the 
departure  of  24  Consolidated  United 
States  Navy  patrol  bombers  on  a 
mass  flight  to  Seattle  from  San 
Diego  Harbor.  All  of  these  planes 
are  equipped  with  Sperry  Automatic 
Pilots.  McConkey  states  that  there 
are  600  of  these  Sperry  Automatic 
Airplane  Pilots  being  installed  in 
planes  building  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia plants. 


Hi 


F.  G.  Franciscus. 

Bravery  of  Oil  Tanker 
Captain  is  Rewarded 

Bravery  of  Captain  Hugh  McKin- 

non,  master  of  the  oil  tanker  Eclipse, 
was  rewarded  July  23,  when  he  was 
presented  with  an  18-inch,  solid  sil- 
ver, gold  lined  cup  by  Dr.  Andrew 
0.  Nelson,  Vice-Consul  of  Norway. 

The  presentation,  made  at  the  Los 
Angeles  marine  terminal  of  General 
Petroleum  Corporation,  was  in  recog- 
nition of  the  young  master's  bravery 
when  he  rescued  five  women,  eight 
children  and  three  men  from  the 
burning  Norwegian  motorship  Tri- 
color several  months  ago. 

The  rescued  passengers  were 
brought  from  the  scene  of  the  fire, 
1000  miles  off  Yokohama,  to  Los  An- 
geles by  the  tanker  Yarraville,  oper- 
ated by  the  marketers  of  Mobilgas 
and  Mobiloil,  of  which  steamer  Cap- 
tain MacKinnon  was  master  at  the 
time. 

"This  action  by  the  Yarraville's 
master  was  another  important  chap- 


ter in  the  history  of  ships  transport 
ing  Mobilgas,  Mobiloil  and  othe: 
Mobil  products  that  have  been  fea 
tured  in  rescues  at  sea,"  says  A.  0 
WoU,  manager  of  General's  marim 
department.  "Other  chapters  includ 
ed  the  rescue  of  14  members  of  thi 
shipwrecked  Diashin  Maru  by  thr 
Java  Arrow,  and  saving  of  the  ship 
wrecked  crew  of  the  Kinsei  Maru,  of 
the  Japanese  coast,  by  the  oil  tankei 
Tuscalusa." 


Officers^  Club  Quarters 
Transformed 

The  Merchant  Marine  Officer: 
Club,  occupying  the  entire  mezza 
nine  floor  at  23  California  Street,  Sar 
Francisco,  within  the  next  few  day- 
will  have  an  entirely  reconditionet 
club  room.  The  club  has  spent  quitt 
a  bit  of  money  in  putting  the  quar 
ters  in  top  condition  for  its  members 
and  a  complete  transformation  ha> 
been  accomplished.  The  modern  dec- 
orative scheme,  together  with  tht 
club's  facilities  and  accessibility 
provides  the  perfect  meeting  plac( 
for  merchant  marine  officers  an( 
their  friends.  All  merchant  mariiit 
licensed  officers  are  cordially  invited 
to  visit  the  club  room,  where  they 
will  be  assured  of  a  sincere  welcome. 
The  club  is  strictly  a  social  organi 
zation,  its  object  being  to  foster  thi 
spirit  of  good-fellowship  among  thi 
gentlemen  of  the  marine  profession 
The  directors  suggest  that  those  of- 
ficers interested  in  receiving  further 
information  write  or  visit  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Officers  Club,  Mezza- 
nine Floor,  23  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,  or  call  EXbrook  3868. 


Captain  Hugh  MacKin- 
non (center)  receives  cup 
for  bravery  from  Dr.  An- 
drew O.  Nelson,  Swedish 
Vice-Consul  (left)  while 
Lloyd  J.  Moore  (right) 
Assistant  Marine  Mana- 
ger for  General  Petroleum 
Corporation,  enjoys  the 
ceremony. 
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'riiu  marine  (urfai-r  oimilMiv^r.  nmrini,'  «>m|»^- 

liciii,  nliiiHi  iiili-l  Hull  '  r 

aii.l  cooler.  In>i<lc.  II  r 

lulling  pluy  nil  iiii|><  ,  '..^ 

fiwier  M'litsliili-it  Mini  iiiiiiilrrnipltHl  uctviit,  fur  on 
llu-^  uiiitM  <lr|>riii|  iniii'li  rif  I  lie  rffif-irm-y  of 
|Miwrr  o|MTutioii.  Tiiiif  |o-  '  ul-<liiMn 

r. If  rrpniri  or  oiilut;r  for  ri  I  >m.    « 

li.iii.II<-ii|).  'I'liat  it  »liy  <-..rr.  I]  .  f  I-  11- 

ilriiM-r  tiil>v  ulliiyi  is  of  luiranuiunl  iiiipairtaiHC. 


Siiiiv  ISUU,  HJit'ii  tliv  l(iittle>lii|>  ()rfp>ii,  uliitli 
iiuiilv  the  historic  l.i.tMMI-inilc  run  iiiioer  fi.ne.l 
liraft  from  Sim  KriiiiriM-o  iiroiiiiil  the  llurn  to 
Santiago.  Culm.  »as  (itteil  «illi  Hri(l^'e|Mirl  A<l- 
iiiirall y  coiKleiiMT  lubes,  iiiiich  progress  has  iKt'ii 
iiiaile.  Now  alloys  niid  better  iiianiifai'l wring 
niellKMls  have  been  devcloiMnl.  Itesearch  an<i  in- 
vi-s|ij;alion  have  paved  iheway  to  niorec-oiiipletc 
understan<iinK<>rtlieprolileni  until  tiMlay  Hriilfte- 
|M>rt  Kras-s  offers  a  ctiinpletc  line  of  eoniienx-r 
anil  heat  exeli:iii(;»T  lubes  in  many  dilTereiil  al- 
loys—eiu-h  enifini-ereil  to  m«"<"l  n  {Hirlicular  job. 


I   rin^'  a  broadsiiie  from  IC"  guns  1j  c.c  tu  the  severest  tests  that  general  ship  piping  must 

•  <■.  Uefor.ls  show  that  the  shock  would  i!e\elop  300  to  400  le..ks  in  ordinary  irm  or  steel 
ii-uled  pi|)e  connc<-tions.  However,  with  Bridgep<irt's  ('op|>er  Tubing  and  wilder-tyiw 
liMgs,  test.s  have  shown  that  the  shoc-k  of  firing  in  normal  practi<-c  proituced  no  leaks. 

i  ridge|R)rt's  ('op|>er  ^Vater  Tube  is  ideal  for  uses  where  severe  vibration  is  a  factor. 

\  ii-<)uate  stcK'ks  of  tubing  in  the  more  commonl.v  use<l  condenser  and  heal  exchanger  tube 
■  •>  s,  of  brass  and  copjier  pipe,  and  of  c-opper  t  ubing.  are  maintained  at  conveniently  Im-ated 
1  rehouses.  Prompt  shipments  can  be  relea.sed  from  ajiy  of  these  |)oint.s  on  rush  orders. 

I'lHlay,  many  variable  factors  make  correct  tul>e  .selection  a  complex  problem  at  best.  Tlie 
Hn,|ge|H)rt  Brass  Compan.v  has  men  who  .specialize  in  investipiting  K^ondenser  problems. 

•  ■•king  conditions  and  <letermining  the  factors  relating  to  tube  .sele<-tion  and  service  life. 
I    rse  men  will  investigate  c-onditions  surroumling  your  installation  and  re<-«mmeiid  the 

•  ill'iy  be.t  suileii  to  your  imlividual  requirements.  If  you  are  planning  a  new  or  rrtubing 
]••!>.  csi'l  the  Uriilgeport  Conden.ser  man  in  .voiir  territory  .  .  .  there  is  no  obligation. 


BRIDGEPORT    BRASS 


•  RIDOEPORT      BRASS     COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT,      CONN. 


ESTABLISHED       1««5 


Names  and  News 

E.  S.  CROSBY 

Lewis  H.  Brown,  president  of  the 
Johns-Manville  Corporation,  has  an- 
nounced that  E.  S.  Crosby  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Johns-Man- 
ville International  Corporation,  a 
subsidiary. 

Crosby  joined  the  company  in  1928 
when  it  absorbed  the  Celite  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  vice  presi- 
dent and  a  director.  His  first  position 
with  J-M  was  as  general  manager  of 
the  engineering  department.  In  1929, 
when  the  Johns-Mansville  Interna- 
tional Corporation  was  formed,  he 
became  vice  president  and  general 
manager.  The  presidency  of  the  In- 
ternational Corporation  has  been 
held  by  Mr.  Brown 

In  addition  to  his  new  post,  Crosby 
is  also  general  manager  of  both  As- 
bestos Fibres  Distributors  and  the 
Department,  both  divisions  of  the 
Replacement  Automotive  Products 
J-M  Sales  Corpoi-ation. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE    PROMOTIONS 

Seven  promotions,  including  the 
election  of  three  new  vice  presidents 
of  the  Johns-Manville  Products  Cor- 
poration, were  announced  on  August 
first  by  Lewis  H.  Brown,  president 
of  Johns-Manville  Corporation. 

The  new  vice  presidents  are:  A.  R. 
Fisher,  formerly  manager  of  the 
company's  largest  factory  at  Man- 
ville,  N.  J.;  J.  P.  Kottcamp,  who  has 
been  the  manager  of  the  Mid-Western 
factory  at  Waukegan,  111.;  and  Alex- 
ander Cromwell,  currently  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  manufacturing 
operations. 

J.  E.  Begert,  formerly  head  of  the 
Cost  Reduction  Department  at  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  has  suc- 
ceeded Fisher  as  manager  of  the 
Manville  plant. 

At  the  Waukegan  factory  K.  W. 
Huffine,  formerly  manager  of  the  Al- 
exandria plant,  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Kottcamp  as  manager. 

H.  J.  O'Brien,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  Rock  Wool  Depart- 
ment at  the  Manville  factory,  has  be- 
come manager  of  the  Alexandria 
plant. 

W.  Kelty,  who  was  assistant  to 
Begert  in  the  Cost  Reduction  De- 
partment, succeeds  him  as  manager 
of  that  department. 


CARLETON  V.  LANE  PASSES 

On  August  26  Carl  V.  Lane,  one  of 
the  best  known  and  best  loved  lead- 
ers of  the  marine  engineering  indus- 
ti-y  at  San  Francisco,  passed  away 
at  his  home  in  that  city  after  a  long 
illness. 

Born  at  Bedford,  Indiana,  in  1879, 
Carl  Lane  came  to  San  Francisco  at 
the  age  of  8.  After  the  grammar 
schools  he  became  apprenticed  as  a 
machinist  in  the  Union  Iron  Works 
under  those  famous  developers  of 
young  men,  "Dan"  Fraser  and  "Mike" 
Haley. 

Studying  hard  in  the  rather  crude 
evening  s^chools  of  those  days,  Carl 
progressed  to  the  engineering  side  of 
the  drafting  room.  There  he  rose  to 
be  chief  draftsman  and  held  that  po- 
sition during  the  hectic  years  of  the 
great  emergency  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram, when  this  Union  Plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
Ltd.  was  making  marvelous  records 
in  the  construction  and  outfitting  of 
both  merchant  and  naval  vessels. 

In  1921  Lane  left  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  to  join  the 
Ford  &  Guerrine  staff,  then  operat- 
ing as  a  coastwide  agency  for  a  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  of  marine 
machinery  and  equipment. 

This  agency  was  purchased  by  the 
late  A.  L.  Becker,  and  Carl  Lane 
went  along  and  in  1926  purchased 
the  agency  accounts  from  Becker, 
who  devoted  himself  to  consultation 
work  exclusively. 

Carl  Lane  was  the  be.st  type  of 
self-made  man,  earnest,  studious, 
and  possessed  by  a  friendly  spirit 
that  brought  to  him  much  friendship. 
He  will  be  much  missed  by  many 
San  Franciscans. 


at  present  being  on   a  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 


CHARLES  HOCKING 

On  August  1,  Charles  Bocking, 
well  known  executive  at  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  became  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship Company,  succeeeding  T.  B. 
Wilson,  retired  from  that  post  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  Rocking  was  for- 
merly connected  with  mining  inter- 
ests, spending  the  last  15  years  in 
Vancouver,  from  which  point  he  has 
been  well  able  to  familiarize  himelf 
with  Alaska  and  Far  North  trade. 
Wilson  continues  as  a  vice  president. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  G.  UHREN 

Captain  John  G.  Uhren,  master  o 
a  number  of  Union  Oil  vessels  dur 
ing  the  22  years  of  his  service  wit! 
the  company,  died  July  13  at  St 
Luke's  Hospital  in  San  Francisco 
after  a  long  illness. 

Uhren,  who  was  captain  of  the  De 
roche  for  ten  years,  had  been  ill  foi 
six  months,  but  had  seemed  to  be  im 
proving  in  health  when  the  end  camt 
The  news  of  his  death  came  as  ; 
great  shock  to  all  his  friends  in  the 
marine  industry. 

Born  in  Aslesund,  Norway,  or 
March  2,  1881,  Captain  Uhren  startec 
his  career  as  a  seaman  in  Norwegiai 
sailing  vessels  at  the  age  of  four 
teen.  He  made  his  first  trip  to  Amer 
ica  in  1902,  sailing  around  the  Hon 
in  an  American  windjammer,  and 
has  remained  on  the  Pacific  Coasi 
since  that  time.  In  1908  he  becanii 
an  American  citizen,  and  was  in  sea 
sonal  service  from  time  to  time  oi 
the  Alaska  Packers'  sailing  vessels 
Before  entering  the  employ  of  th- 
Union  Oil  Company  he  was  in  charg; 
of  the  pilot  boat  for  San  Francisc' 
Bay. 

Uhren  had  been  with  Union  Oil 
Company  since  April,  1915,  and  had 
served  in  various  capacities  fron 
third  officer  to  master  until  May  3i 
of  this  year,  when  he  was  strickei 
with  the  illness  which  caused  hi 
death. 

He  is  survived  by  three  sons, 
Helge,  Peter,  and  Clarence,  all  oi 
San  Francisco.  His  wife  died  about 
five  years  ago. 


WORLD'S  GREATEST 
PORT  BUSY 

Shipping  activity  in  the  Port  of 
London  during  1936  was  the  highest 
on  record.  During  the  past  year  62.- 
168  853  net  registered  tons  of  ship- 
ping used  the  Port,  compared  with 
59,762,150  net  registered  tons  in 
1935,  an  increase  of  4  per  cent. 

A    feature    of    London's    shipping , 
last  year  was  the  large  number  of  | 
newly  constructed  vessels  placed  in  ' 
commis  ion  for  employment  between 
London  and  various     parts     of    the 
woild. 
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POWER 

AND     HAND 

WINCH 

.  .  .  for  launching  life 
boats  aboard  your 
ships  will  more  than 
meet  requirements 


As  installed  on  the 
U.  S.  Army  Trans* 
port  St.  MihitI  and 
ready  for  installa- 
tion on  tha  U.  S. 
A.  T.  U.  S.  Grant 


GENCO  WINCHES  have  been  subjected  to  vigorous 
tests  from  which  they  have  triumphed  over  all  lifting 
and  lowering  requirements  .  .  .  WITH  A  SUBSTAN- 
TIAL EXTRA  FACTOR  OF  SAFETY. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING 
&  DRY  DOCK  CO. 


I  100  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco 


Foot  of  5th  Avenue 
Oakland 


Foot  of  Schiller  St. 
Alameda 


*'CUHi**  Tirrirff  NUt  hincs  liatijlr 
SOOO-lb.  load*  of  (Iraninii  rttmptHjrxi — 
favv    wharf   ihrd   sfMcr   hy    liviing   tttrni. 


Pile  *em  high 

and  save  dock  space 

Taking  pallet  loads  of  car>;o  from  shipsidt-  and 
vshisking  them  to  cei!in^-hi^h  piles  on  the  dock, 
"Clarks"  speed  unloading  operations,  make  the 
most  of  wharf  space,  cut  the  ship's  time  in  port. 

Clark  lifting,  carrying  and  tiering  machines  are 
powered  with  6-cyl.  commercial  truck  engines,  are 
capable  of  24-hour  continuous  operation.  They're 
easily  maneuvered  in  crowded  places.  Telescopic 
models  tier  to  102  in. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  information  on 
modern  stevedoring  methods. 

CLARK  TRUCTRACTOR^  ...  ^' •« 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Los  Anodes:  931  Sania  I'c  .-Xvo.  ■ 
San  Francisco:  383  Brannan  St.  - 
Seattle:   248  Central   Building  -  -  -  . 


Clark  Fingfr  Lift  Modcb  a-f  vrraa- 
lilr.  Thi«  onr  ••  Markinii  Philippine 
Mahogany  on  a  wharf  in  Lcm  An|c*l« 
Harbor. 


-  K..l..ri  H.  Iir.iun 
■  -  -  Preston  Faller 
B.   F.  Easterbrooks 


Propeller  Club  ot 

California  News 

•  First  After- Vacation  Luncheon 
Meeting  Scheduled 

Bryant  O'Connor,  program  com- 
mittee chairman  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  California  is  announcing  the 
"sailing  date"  of  the  first  after-va- 
cation meeting  as  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 14.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  familiar  quarters  in  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

Chairman  O'Connor  is  developing 
a  program  of  exceptional  interest. 

Our  guest  speaker  will  soon  be  an- 
nounced through  the  customary 
channels,  and  a  record  breaking  at- 
tendance is  anticipated  to  observe 
the  launching  of  the  good  ship  "Pro- 
peller" on  the  second  lap  of  the  1937 
voyage. 

Come  aboard,  shipmates,  and  meet 
your  friends! 

•  Golfers  Attention! 

Sid  Livingston  will  soon  pipe  all 
hands  aboard  for  the  fall  golf  tour- 
nament. 

Yes,  sir!  The  Golf  Committee, 
which  Sid  heads,  is  already  survey- 
ing the  situation,  and  time,  place  and 
details  will  soon  be  announced. 

•  New  Members 

Secretary  Stanley  E.  Allen   sends 

us  the  good  word  that  the  following 

new  members  have  been  registered : 

Capt.   Oscar   Orsland,   McCormick 

S.  S.  Co. 
Capt.    Oscar    Vera,    Standard    Oil 

Company  of  California. 
K.  V.  King,  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California. 

IN  MEMORIAM 
The   Club  mourns   the   passing   of 
Carleton  V.  Lane. 


Lifeboat  Group 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  chairman,  will 
preside  at  the  Eleventh  Annual  In- 
ternational Lifeboat  Races  to  be  held 
September  11  off  Bay  Ridge,  Brook- 
lyn, with  two  events,  one  for  the 
world  championship  in  regulation 
lifeboats,  and  another  in  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  monomoy  surf  boats. 

Entries  in  the  surf  boat  race  for 
the  International  Lifeboat  Associa- 
tion cup  donated  by  J'.  W.  Powell, 
which  will  be  run  over  the  same  two 


PAPPY  WAS  A'HUNTING 

Gene  "Red  Eye"  Hoffman,  terror 
of  Etowah  county,  Alabama,  is  back 
in  his  home  port,  San  Francisco. 
Gene's  pappy  was  after  revenuers  so 
Gene  was  tending  still  in  the  hill 
country  of  Northern  Alabama,  near 
Gadsden  when  this  "candied"  shot 
was  made.  Today  Gene  is  back  on  the 
job  as  publicist  for  the  Dollar  Lines. 

mile  course  as  the  lifeboat  race,  in- 
clude the  United  Fruit  Company, 
Colombian  Line,  Furness,  Withy  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  Hamburg  American 
Line,  North  German  Lloyd,  Standard 
Fruit  Company,  The  Texas  Company, 
United  States  Lines,  and  the  Maersk 
Lines.  In  the  World  Championship 
races  for  the  Robert  L.  Hague  trophy 
two  strong  contenders,  the  Italian 
Line  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  each  with  two  legs  on 
the  cup,  which  must  be  won  three 
times,  will  race  for  permanent  pos- 
session with  the  only  other  entry, 
the  French  Line. 

Other  officials  announced  by  J.  J. 
Kelleher,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion and  vice  president  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company,  include:  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  Fred  B.  Dalzell, 
Chairman;  Captain  J.  F.  Milliken, 
Paul  Revere  Smith,  M.  D.  Stauffer, 
Comm.  A.  G.  Hall,  E.  P.  Rees,  H.  J. 


Esselborn,     William     J.     McDonali 
Lieutenant    P.    D.    Mills;    Brookly, 
Committee,  Hon.  M.  J.   Troy,   chaii 
man;  Referee,  Hon.  Edward  P.  Mu 
rooney;  Judges,  Sir  Gerald  Campbe 
(England),    Admiral   R.   R.  Waesch 
(U.S.),   Count  Charles    de   Ferry   d 
Fontnouvelle      (France),      Hon.     ^ 
Klingensberg (Norway),  Hon.  Gusta 
A.  Miller  (Germany),  Comm.  Gaeti 
no    Vecchiotti    (Italy),    Hon.   Georg 
Bech   (Denmark)  ;  Honorary  Judge? 
Captain  J.  F.  Hottel,  James  Frencl 
J.  L.  Luckenbach,  Captain  T.  H.  Ta\ 
lor.     Captain     Gaetano     Giallorenz 
William  Bennett,  John  Daly,  Captai 
Thomas  H.  Molloy,  Hon.  H.  M.  Dun 
ing;  Judges  of  the  Course,  Captai 
Granville  Conway,  E.  P.  Rees,  Cai 
tain  George  Fried,  P.  A.  Kjeve,  Job 
Sirignano;   Course  Patrol,  Comman 
der  A.   G.   Hall    (U.S.C.G.),   Captai 
H.  A.  Malley  (N.Y.P.D.),  Captain  A 
W.  Wallander   (N.Y.P.D.) ;  Comman 
der    Chester    H.    Jones     (U.S.C.G. 
Commander  J.  S.  Baylis    (U.S.C.G.) 
Surgeon    General,    Dr.    William    H 
Bishop;  Starters,  Paul  Revere  Smith 
Official  Starter,  G.  W.  Milliken,  Bei 
L.    Todd,    Captain   T.    T.    Tonnesen 
Timekeepers,  Willard   F.   Jones,  Of 
ficial  Time  Keeper,  R.  J.  Baker,  R.  K 
Kelly,  James  O'Connor,  Arthur  Tode 
Rules  Committee,  Captain  C.  C.  Bald 
win,     Chairman,     Captain    Wm.    F 
Drechsel,  Vice  Chairman,  Captain  H 
A.  Cunningham,  Captain  S.  Christen 
sen.  Captain  Wm.  H.  Lee,  Captain  L, 
LeFriant,  Captain  Marcus  Hegmann! 
Captain  H.  N.  McDougall,  John  Sirig 
nano;    Inspection    Committee,   E.   L 
Stewart,  Chairman,  Captain  Karl  C 
Nielsen,  Vice  Chairman,   C.  S.  Dur 
fee,    A.    D.    MacCorkindale;    Baila. 
Committee,  Captain     H.  N.  McDo 
gall,  Chairman,  Captain  J.  Elligei 
Captain    Piero    Bonelli,    Captain    ( 
Lindholm,  A.  Warner  Melvin,  Huber. 
M.  Vanderbilt;   Officers,  J.  J.  Kelle 
her.  President,  Fred  B.  Dalzell,  Vic( 
President,  Captain  John  W.  McGrath 
Vice    President,    Robert    F.    Hand 
Treasurer,  M.  D.  Stauffer,  Secretary 
Wm.  A.  McGonagle,  Assistant  Secr^ 
tary,  Captain  John  F.    Milliken,  Vic 
President;    Directors    R.    L.   Hagu 
Willard  F.  Jones,  Hon.  Frank  J'.  lay 
lor,  J.  McAuliffe,  Joseph  W.  Powell, 
L.  LeFriant,  E.  F.  Johnson,  Captain 
Wm.  Drechsel,  E.   P.  Rees,  Italo  E. 
Verrando,  Hon.  Edw.  P.  Mulrooney, 
John   D.    Reilly,   John   M.    Franklin, 
Ira  A.  Campbell,  Hans  C.  Henriksen. 
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AUTHOBJZED 

HALL 


1 .61 3:656  PATENTED  1  X^'2J0^ 
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The  most  potent  bulwark  ever  raised 
against  scale  and  corrosion  in  the  battle 
for  efficient  and  economical  marine  boiler 
operation — 

The  HALL  MARK  signals  victory  for 
shipowners  thus  protected! 


Today  212  vessels  have  eliminated  mechanical   boiler  cleaning  expense  because  their  owners   realize 
the  value  of  the  HALL  SYSTEM  OF  BOILER  WATER  CONDITIONING. 

The  Hall  Laboratories  has  earned  thi'  confidence  and  respect  of  every  shipowner  it  is  serving. 


Bull  ^  Roberts  "^"  Laboratories,  Inc.        ^  Corporation 

981   Folsom  Street  O  I 


1 1 7  Liberty  Street 
New  York 


981   Folsom  Street 

Phone  GArfield  2047 

San  Francisco 


Bowman  Building 
Piiuburgh,  Pa. 


WHEN  CREEN  ViTJIlriR  COMES  ABOARD  - 


YOU'RE  safer  and  drier  if  your  boat 
iii  e<|iii|ip<-d  with  lliTt-iilitr  (>laiM  in 
portlightA,  windscreen!),  drckhouite  win- 
dnwii.  For  Ilcrculitr  is  a  fSas*  four  limeii 
a«  >ttron<;  and  flrxihie  a*  niirmal  plate 
glaiut  of  ri|ual  thicknpAi*.  founding  Deas 
prove  its  value  .  .  .  xhiM-ks  and  imparto 
give  it  a  clianre  to  ithow  itM  Hirength. 
Vet  llrrrulite  given  you  the  |>erfret  vi- 
sion from  any  angle  unil  the  Iteauty  of 
poliiihi-d  plate  gla^K.  It'x  avullahir 
through  any  of  our  liranchrA.  and  through 
the  hranchcii  of  the  >*  .  I*.  I'uUer  Co.  on 
the  V^'ent  Coast.  \V  rite  INttxhurgh  I'late 
(FlaMt  Co..  I'ittiiburgh,  I'ennsylvania.  for 
complete  information. 


By  Sea  and  Air  Over  North  Pacific  Coast 


(Continued  from  Page  24) 


sources  would  build  up  in  Alaska  a 
great  commonwealth  that  would  soon 
be  ready  for  statehood.  Certainly 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  this  question. 

The  present  Federal  administra- 
tion is  constantly  reminding  us  that 
there  are  no  more  frontiers  of  fertile 
soil.  Yet  here  it  has  in  Alaska  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  frontier  land  with 
tremendous  opportunities  for  sub- 
sistence farming  and  later  on,  as  the 
territory  fills  up,  for  specialized 
farming. 

Pacific  Coast  communities  should 
take  more  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  and  should  lend  her 


their  poltical  strength  to  get  more 
favorable  action  at  Washington. 
Whatever  trade  values  the  future 
shall  build  for  Alaska  will  be  equally 
important  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
states.  Alaska  trade  will  always  be 
Pacific  Coast  trade. 

As  Mary  Lee  Davis  puts  it  in  pic- 
turesque metaphor,  Alaska  is  "Uncle 
Sam's  Attic,"  in  which  there  are 
stored  many  rare  and  rich  treasures 
for  those  who  earnestly  seek  to  find. 
There  is  land  for  the  farmer,  gold 
for  the  miner,  furs  for  the  trapper, 
beef  for  the  drover,  rich  silver  treas- 
ure for  the  fisherman,  and  in  all 
a  great  store  of  business  for  the 
American  merchant  marine. 


Pacific  Port  Notes 


(Continued  from  Page  39) 


Kirkpatrick  recently  completed  sur- 
veys of  a  similar  nature  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  and  at  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Company  reports  that  in  June 
of  this  year  their  fleet  loaded:  35,574 
weight  tons  out  of  Puget  Sound 
ports;  22,692  tons  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay;  and  9,976  tons  out  of  Los 
Angeles.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
Puget  Sound  tonnage  exceeds  the 
combined  tonnage  of  the  other  two 
districts  by  more  than  1,000  tons. 

The  lumber  production  of  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  ag- 
gregated 8,649,821,000  board  feet,  an 
increase  of  34  per  cent  over  the  yield 
for  1935,  but  still  more  than  25  per 
cent  below  the  peak  of  1929,  which 
topped  12  billion  feet.  Over  6  billion 
feet  of  last  year's  total  was  the  var- 
iety known  as  Oregon  pine,  60  per 
cent  of  which  was  cut  in  the  State 
of  Washington. 

An  unusual  cargo  in  August  was 
600  tons  of  Chinawood  oil  in  bulk, 
brought  to  Seattle  in  the  deep  tanks 
of  the  American  Mail  Line  steamer 
President  Grant. 

Puget  Sound  fi-eight  rates  by  boat 
were  radically  increased  during  the 


month  by  order  of  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Public  Service. 
In  many  cases  the  rise  was  50  per 
cent  or  more.  The  shipowners  are 
protesting  vigorously  against  this 
raise,  since  they  know  that  it  large- 
ly  cancels   the   differential   between 


water  and  truck  rates,  and  they 
therefore  assume  that,  instead  of| 
producing  an  increase  of  revenue 
for  the  water  lines,  the  I'aise  will 
divert  business  to  the  truck   lines. 

9  Columbia  River. 

Columbia  River  and  the  ports  of 
Washington  are  getting  ready  for 
the  big  seasonal  movements  of  ap- 
ples and  of  other  food  products.  The 
annual  fruit  shipping  schedules  are 
coming  out.  These  show  that  103  re- 
frigerated cargo  vessels  will  be  on 
berth  between  August  1,  1937,  and 
January  1,  1938.  The  insulated 
chambers  of  these  ships  have  an  ag- 
gregate capacity  in  refrigeration 
stowage  for  over  five  million  boxes 
of  apples. 

Burchard  and  Fisken,  Inc.,  of 
Portland,  has  been  appointed  Col- 
umbia River  agent  for  the  East 
Asiatic  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  this  line  will 
use  Oceanic  terminals  as  its  regu- 
lar berth. 

•  Southern  California. 

During  the  week  of  August  7,  131 
vessels  entered  the  harbor  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach. 

A  little  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  entire  nation's  export  of  scrap 
metals  has  been  going  out  of  Long 
Beach  during  recent  months.  Much 
of  this  is  old  automobiles.  As  one 
junk  dealer  puts  it,  "The  initials  of 
many  a  Los  Angeles  business  man 
are  on  the  shells  now  being  used  by 
both  sides  at  the  battle  of  Shang- 
hai." 

The  annual  import  movement  of 
corn  from  the  Argentine  began 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegian 
tramp  Alaska.  She  unloaded  7,000 
tons.  Approximately  100,000  tons 
are  expected  before  the  end  of  the 
season. 

On  August  23  the  States  Line's 
North  Pacific-Orient  passenger  ser- 
vice will  be  abandoned  with  the  ar- 
rival of  their  steamer  General  Per- 
shing from  Yokohama.  From  Los 
Angeles  she  will  proceed  to  New 
York  to  be  turned  back  to  her  own- 
ers, the  United  Fruit  Co. 
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FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 

First  class  accommodations 
at  low  fares 

San    Francisco    or    Los    Angeles 
To 

New  York  -  Baltimore  -  Norfolk 


Ti'uvel  on 
McCorinich 

Cartfo  Steiuiters 

Vagabond  voyaging  is  now  accepted  as  the  latest  travel 
vogue.  For  a  real  sea  voyage  choose  the  huge  cargo 
steamer  with  its  limited  number  of  first  class  accommoda- 
tions. On  this  type  of  vessel  you  really  have  the  run  of 
the  ship;  and  its  informal  attractions  simply  cannot  be 
provided  by  express  passenger  liners 
with    their    business-like    atmosphere. 


h'or  SuHing  Dalri  jnJ  lnformjliou 
VCrilc  lo 


$102.50 


$92.50 


M''CORMICKt&  STEAMSHIP 

461    Market  Street  San   Francisco    COMPANY 

DOuglas  2561 


Names  and  News 

V.  B.  WINDLE 

Announcement  was  made  by  E.  N. 
Tormey,  district  manager  of  Intei'- 
ocean  Steamship  Corporation,  of  the 
appointment  of  V.  B.  Windle  as  as- 
sistant traffic  manager  specializing 
in  Oriental  solicitation  for  the  Ka- 
wasaki Kisen  Kaisha  at  Los  Angeles. 
The  appointment  was  effective  as  of 
August  15. 

Windle  was  in  the  Los  Angeles 
freight  office  of  the  Dollar  Line  for 
over  eight  years,  and  for  six  years 
was  assistant  agent  in  the  Singapore 
office.  During  the  past  year  he  has 
been  with  the  Seaboard  Transporta- 
tion Company  and  StorDor  Express 
Company  in  Los  Angeles. 


WILLIAM  PATTON 

The  marriage  of  William  Patton, 
member  of  the  freight  department  of 
the  Grace  Line,  and  Miss  Shirley 
Ives,  took  place  on  August  15  in 
Alameda.  Members  of  Grace  Line 
presented  the  groom  with  a  traveling 
bag.  Before  the  marriage  Patton  was 
host  at  a  dinner,  with  Clarence  Nel- 
son presiding  as  toastmaster. 


JOHN  L.  BURNSIDE 

After  spending  more  than  50  years 
in  the  shipping  business,  John  L. 
Burnside,  well  known  figure  in  Se- 
attle and  Alaska  shipping  circles, 
has  retired.  He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Maritime  Association  of 
Seattle.  The  Puget  Sound  agency  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
held  for  many  years  by  Burnside, 
will  now  be  carried  on  by  the  North- 
ern Commercial  Company. 


ROBERT  F.  JORGENSEN 

A  newcomer  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  Robert  F.  Jorgensen,  who  comes  to 
Los  Angeles  to  represent  Isbrandt- 
sen-Moller  Company,  Inc.,  the  lar- 
gest shipping  concern  of  Denmark. 
Offices  are  located  in  the  Financial 
Center  Building. 


agent  for  Canadian  Pacific,  passed 
away  after  having  recently  been 
transferred  to  that  city.  He  was  well 
known  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  was 
stationed  at  Vancouver  for  a  number 
of  years. 


ence  in  newspaper,   trade  magazine 
and  general  publicity  work. 


McCORMICK  PERSONNEL 
CHANGES 

Changes  in  McCormick's  Los  An- 
geles personnel,  announced  by  J.  L. 
Hook,  Jr.,  district  manager,  were : 

W.  E.  Davis,  promoted  to  sales  de- 
partment of  Chas.  R.  McCormick 
Lumber  Company  as  lumber  sales- 
man; R.  R.  Abbott,  taking  Davis' 
place  as  lumber  handling  and  freight 
solicitor  for  Inner  Harbor  Terminals 
Company;  Ira  Haas,  in  the  place  va- 
cated by  Abbott,  rate  desk  of  the 
general  office  of  McCormick  Steam- 
ship Company;  and  Harry  Saner, 
taking  over  Haas'  post  on  the  billing 
desk  in  the  Wilmington  office. 


Captain  J.  B.  Stene  of  the  tanker  Deroche. 


J.  G.  McNAB 

In    Montreal    during   the    last    of 
July,  J.   G.   McNab,  foreign   freight 


FRANK  HICKS 

Crane  Co.,  manufacturer  of  valves, 
fittings,  heating  and  plumbing  equip- 
ment, announces  the  beginning  of  a 
new  publicity  service  in  the  general 
office,  Chicago.  Frank  Hicks  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  to  handle  this  de- 
velopment. He  comes  to  the  Crane 
organization  with   17  years'  experi- 


Captain  Aids  Study 

For  "helpfully  assisting  in  the 
study  for  determining  vessel  squat 
in  connection  with  a  survey  of  a  40- 
foot  channel  in  Delaware  River  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  sea,"  Captain  J. 
B.  Stene,  master  of  the  Union  Oil 
Company  tanker  Deroche  last  month 
received  a  certificate  of  appreciation 
from  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. 

Vessel  squat,  the  difference  in 
draft  when  the  vessel  is  lying  idle 
and  when  it  is  in  motion,  is  deter- 
mined by  sighting  from  fixed  marks 
on  the  shore  of  the  channel  to  mai'ks 
upon  the  ship's  hull.  By  determining 
the  squat  the  maximum  speed  and 
tonnage  which  may  be  allowed  in  a 
channel  of  known  depth  may  be 
found. 

Stene  aided  in  the  survey  when  he 
took  the  ship  East  in  December.  It  is 
considered  an  honor  to  be  singled 
out  for  assistance  of  this  kind,  as 
perfect  coordination  between  the 
ship's  master  and  the  shore  crews  is 
necessary  for  accurate  measurement. 


W.  H.  SCHERER 

The  appointment  of  W.  H.  Scherer 
as  manager  of  Worthington  Pump 
and  Machinery  Corporation's  plant 
at  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  has  been 
announced.  Scherer  goes  to  Worth- 
ington after  thirty  years  of  service 
with  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company,  having  been 
general  superintendent  of  the  lat- 
ter's  East  Springfield  Works  for  the 
past  eighteen  years. 

At  Holyoke,  he  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  manufacture  of  equipment  re- 
cently transferred  from  the  corpora- 
tion's plants  at  Harrison,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Buffalo,  New  York. 


E.  J.  AMAR,  Jr. 

Re-elected  to  their  respective 
posts  as  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  Commis- 
sion, E.  J.  Amar,  Jr.,  and  G.  E.  Arbo- 
gast  have  begun  heir  new  terms.  The 
posts  are  filled  for  a  period  of  one 
year. 
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EMERALD 
BRUSHES 


A  complcl*  lin*  of  bruthti 
nutating  th«  n««dt  of  pro- 
fvitional  pointart  and  fh« 
ip«<ial  rsquiramantf  of 
indutlry. 


FULL€R 
pa  I NTS 


mm  vm 


FAMOUS    FOR 


73 


YEARS 


Fait,  Reliable  Frpifsht  and  Passenger  Service 

to  All  Paris  of  the  If  arid 

New  York  to  England,  France,  and  thus  to  all  Europe 

N')rm.\m):k   lU'dthl's  l.arijisl  and  haste  I  Ship) 
Ile  de  France    •    Paris    •    Ciiamplain    •    Lafayette 
Mororran  Servirc 
Medilprranean  Service 
North  Pacifir  Coast  Sorvice 

WcRt  Indies,  Cuha  and  South  Aniprira  Srrvico 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Spain  Service 

General   Agents  for  Messagerie<  Maritime*,  Chargeurs 
Reunis  and  Conipagnic  Sud-Allarilique,  Air-France 

Qf  t  /JL  MAIN    OFFICE     eiO    FIFTH 

TY^Pjr>/OM  I    I  MO    •^^""^     iROCKtFtLLtH 

KJ\\y%\X^\0     JLJjl  V)W    CENT  EH).     NEW     YORK 

FREIGHT     OFFICE:     19     STATE     STREET,     NEW    YORK 


the  gear 


1  learned  THAT  long  ago 


Building  marine  machinary  it  a  job  for  craftiman. 
It  raquirat  knowladga  and  tklll  which  only  yaart  of 
•iparlanca  can  accumulata.  A-E-CO  hat  baan 
building  fina  marina  machinary  tinea  1857  and 
hat  coniittantly  improvad  itt  knack  for  doing  if. 
Sun  "Ship"  raaliiad  thit  whan  thay  racantly 
aquippad  tha  Taiat  Sun  for  tha  Sun  Oil  Company 
with  »n  A-E-CO  Elactro-Hydraulic  Steering  Gear, 
A-E-CO  Steam  Spur-Geared  Windlati,  A-E-C6 
2-Speed  Steam  Warping  Winch  and  two  A-E-CO 
Steam  Cargo  Winchei.  For  further  in- 
formation about  any  A-E-CO  auilliary 
write   to  the   .  .  . 

AMERICAN   ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

2450  Aramingo  Avenue,    Philadelphia,    Penna. 


A-ECp  MARINE 

uxjjiaries 


tTEEIINfi   CC«n   -  WINCHES  •  WINDLASSES 
capstans  -SYPSEYS  •  TOWINC   MACNINIS 


^     Mo-Lo 


The  Perfect  Piston  Iron 

No  Blow  Holes,  No  Waste  and  Machines  Easily. 

294  Sizes  in  Stock. 

Ask  for  our  stock  list. 


PRESSURE 

REDUCING  VALVES 

PUMP    GOVERNORS 

TEMPERATURE 

REGULATORS 

SELF  CLEANING 

STRAINERS 

LESLIE  CO..   FOUNDERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

LYNDHURST.  N.  J. 


TYFON 

MARK 

WHISTLES 
SIGNALS 


John   H.   Marvin  Co. 
lOlt   Firil    Ave.    So. 

S»ttl< 


Llawallyn    Supply    Co. 

MO  So.    Serrano   Ave. 

Lot   Angaltt 


Llewellyn  Supply  Co. 
}45   Frlei  St. 

Wtiminqton,  C<>if 


CORDE8  BROS. 

200  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Progress  of  Construction 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hulls  Nos. 
161,  162,  and  163;  DD3g4  Sampson. 
DD395  Davis  and  DD306  Jouett;  Thr6« 
1850-ton  destroyers  for  U.S.  Navy;  date 
of  contract  Sept.  19,  1935.  Estimated 
delivery  Dec.  1937,  Mar.  19  38,  and 
June  1938,  respectively,  DD39G,  keel 
laid.  Mar.  26,  1936.  DD395,  keel  laid 
July  28,  1936.  DD394,  keel  laid  April 
8,  1936. 

Hulls  Nos.  170-171,  DD409,  Sims, 
and  DD410,  Hughes,  two  1500-ton  de- 
stroyers tor  U.  S.  Navy;  contract  date 
October  12,  1936;  delivery  date  April, 
1930,  and  June,   1939,  respectively. 


(Continued  from  Page  46) 

launche<l  August,  1937;  estimated  de- 
livery, February,  1938. 

AnnaiM)lis,  West  Point,  Yale;  three 
diesel  drive  trawlers  for  General  Sea 
Foods.  Estimated  delivery  October, 
1937. 

Three  passenger  and  freight  steamers 
for  Panama  Railroad  &.S.  Co.;  48  6  feet 
V  64  feet  X  38  feet  6  inches;  16%  knot 
speed. 


BETHLEHEM    SHIPBITILDING 

CORPORATION 

Fore  River  Plant, 

Quincy,  Mass. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CV7,  Wasp,  Airplane  Carrier  for  U.S. 
Government;  keel  laid  April  1,  1936; 
estimated  delivery,  September,  19  38. 

Hull  1463,  V.  S.  Army  Hopper 
Dredge  Goethals;  5000  cubic  yards  ca- 
pacity;    keel     laid     October     5,     1936; 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Sparrows  Point  Plant 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

NEW      CONSTRUCTION:      Two     oil 

tankers — steam — 425'x64'x34'   for   Gulf 

Oil  Corp.;   total  tonnage  7070  each. 

Four  13,000  demlweight  ton  steam 
turbine  driven  tankers  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.;  length  442',  beam  64', 
depth  34'  10",  gross  tonnage  7,600, 
speed  12  knots. 

One  tanker  for  Texas  Co. ;  about 
13,000  deadweight  tons;  steam  turbine. 

One  barge  for  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 
Co.,  Inc.;  260  feet  long;  non-propelled. 
Estimated  delivery  date  October,  19  37. 


BOSTON   NAVY  YARD 
Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD389,  Mugford,  and  DD390,  Ralph 
Talbot,  two  light  destroyers;  LBP  334'; 
beam  35'6";  depth  19'8";  keels  laid 
October  28,  1935;  launched  October  31, 
1936;  estimated  delivery,  October,  1937, 
and   November,   19  37,   respectively. 

DD402,  Mayrant,  and  DD403,  Trippe, 
two  light  destroyers  for  United  States 
Navy;  LPB  334';  beam  35'6";  depth 
19'  8";  keels  laid  April  15,  1937; 
launching  date  February  1,  1938;  esti- 
mated delivery  indefinite. 

DD415,  O'Brien,  and  DD416,  Walke, 
two  destroyers;  LBP  341',  beam  36', 
depth  19'8";  delivery  dates,  August, 
1939,  and  October,  1939,  respectively. 

One  large  harbor  tug  for  U.  S.  Navy; 
delivery  date  19  38. 


BROOKLYN  NAVY  YARD 
Brooklyn,   N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CL  40,  Brooklj-n,  light  cruiser.  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace- 
ment, 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid,  March 
12,  1935;  launched  November  30, 1936; 


Builders 

and 

Repairers 

of 

steel  and  Wooden  Ships 

Dri|dock  Capacittp 
2500  Tons 

Craic  Shipbuilding  company 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
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IMsMs  IPaifir:,  fi  ^^ysuraflsBQ  Sea 


Synfhex  Red  Lead  Primer  (Q.  D.) 
Anti-Corrosive 
Anfi-Fouling 
White  Enamel-Non-Bilge 

(O.S.  &  I.S.) 
Cabin  Enamels  (Q.  D.) 
Mast  Colors.  Hull  Black 
Boottopping,  etc. 


Synthex  Marine  Spar  Varnishes 
and  Yacht  White  Enamel 

Aluminum  Enamel 

Flat  White  (Inside  &  Outside) 

A  specialized  finish  for  each 
paintable  surface. 


Pjiific    Marine    Vinishes    hate    been    used    successfully    lor    years   by  most  of  the  imborlanl  steamship   iompanies.   Hath  repre- 
sents a  specially  developed  product  for  a  specific  purpose.  Quality — not  price — is  the'  objecliie  of  our  Research  Department. 


San     Francisco     and     Berkeley 


A.   I.   ROIERTSON 

Vic*    rrMid*n« 


-LUCKEIMBACH 


EASTBOUND  SERVICE 
MANHATTAN 


SAILINGS  WEEKLY  WESTBOUND  SERVICE 

BROOKLYN        PHILADELPHIA         PROVIDENCE         BOSTON 

Coastwise  Services  Between 
Sailings  Every  10  Days  to  and  from  LOS  ANGELES    SAN  FRANCISCO    OAKLAND    STOCKTON 

NEW  ORLEANS     MOBILE     HOUSTON  and  PORTLAND      SEATTLE      TACOMA 

TRAVEL  BY  LUTKEIV  II  Al^ll     LINES  PASSENGERS 

FREIGHTER  lOO  B"*^  Street,  San  Francisco  *  '  "  ^^^  *  "  * 

Head  Office:   120  Wail  Street,  New  York  FREIGHT 

THE  LARGEST  AND  FASTEST  FREIGHTERS  IN  THE  INTERCOASTAL  TRADE 


TOUMEY 

Representing 

BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Successors  to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,    Connmunicating   and    Lighting    Equipment 

PNEUMERCATOR  CORPORATION    (New  York) 

Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

Boiler  Water   Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION   INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEERS  ALARM 


ELECTRIC     & 
ENGINEERING 


CO 


MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTAL 
LATIONS  .  .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  . 
SUPPLIES  AND  REPAIRS  .  .  .  ARMATURE  WIND 
ING  .  .  .  .  SEARCHLIGHT    PROJECTORS  .  .  . 

SOUND  POWERED  TELEPHONES FIRE 

ALARM  SYSTEMS 


GArField    8102 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


115-117    Steuart   Street 


V 


ac-re:l 

ALVE. 

PAT.  DEC.  31.1955 
No.  2,026,163 


EFFICIENT   PROTECTION 

AGAINST 
FIRE  AND  EXPLOSIONS 
EXCESSIVE  TANK   PRESSURES 
ENTRANCE   OF  WATER 
EVAPORATION   LOSSES 


Weight  Loaded  Vacuum   and   Relief 
Valves  for  Tank  Vessels 

Superior  Ch*ract«r!(tic(  Include: 

Corrosion  Resistance — Simplicity — Reliability — Opening 
at  Designed  Pressures — No  Repairs.  Made  in  Atmos- 
pheric (Illustrated)  and  Enclosed  Patterns.  Over  1900  in 
use  on  180  oil  tank  vessels  under  supervision  of  U.  S. 
Inspection,     American     Bureau     and     Lloyd's     Register. 

Mechanical   Marine    Company 

17  Battery  Place         NEW  YORK         WHltehall  4-01  58 


estimated  delivery,  November  1,    1937. 

CL  48,  Honolulu,  light  cruiser;  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid  Septem- 
ber 10,  19?5;  launching'  date  AugiJsf 
26,  1937:  estimated  delivery,  May  1, 
1938. 

CL  50,  Helena,  light  cruiser;  L.B. P. 
600';  beam  61'7%";  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turliine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laying,  De- 
cember 9,  1936;  launching  indefinite; 
contract  delivery.  May  16,  1939. 

IRA  S.  BUSHBY  &  SONS,  INC. 
Foot  of  Court  Street 
Brooklyn,   New  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  76'  all- 
welded  diesel  towboat  of  550  H.  P.,  for 
private  party.  Delivery  date  September 
1,  1937. 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  NAVY  YARD 
Charleston,  S.C. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

Order    placed    for    one    harbor    tug; 

LOA  124'  9",  length  between  perpen- 
diculars 117',  breadth,  molded,  28', 
depth,  molded,  16';  keel  laid  August  2, 
1937. 


CHARLESTON   SHIPBUILDING   & 
DRYDOCK  CO. 

Charleston.  S.C. 
NEW    CONSTRUCTION:    Two  trawl- 
ers for  the  Portland  Travi^ling  Company; 
146'6'x25'xl4'2". 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  lighthouse  tender,  Elm,  72'  4"  x 
17'  0"  X  6'  6",  for  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Lighthouses.  Two  diesel  engines  300 
h.p.  total.  Estimated  keel  laying,  March 
15,  19  37,  delivery  date,  September  15, 
1937. 

One  diesel  yacht,  powered  by  1,000 
h.p.  Winton  engines;  143'  long,  23' 
beam;  steel  construction.  For  Cox  and 
Stevens,  New  York,  N.Y.  Delivery  date 
November  1,  19  37. 


THE  DRAVO  CONTRACTING   CO. 

Engineering  Works  Dept., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hulls  Nos  1326-1.327;  two  welded 
flush  deck  cargo  box  barges  100'x2  6' 
x6'6";   320  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1.385  and  1386;  two  sin- 
gle screw  diesel  towboats;  for  stock; 
320  gross  tons. 

Hulls  No.s.  1413-1414;  two  welded 
steel  towboat  hulls  for  National  Ship- 
ping Company;   600  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1424;  one  welded  type  W-3 
coal  barge  175'  x  26'  x  10'8";  for  stock; 
472  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1427-1428,  inclusive;  two 
welded  steel  covered  lighters  110'  x  33' 
X  9'  6";  for  Reading  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;    1120  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1429;  one  steel  ferry  flat 
64'  X  14'  X  3';  for  Marchand  Ferry  Com- 


pany; 21  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  14.30;  one  welded  steel 
barge  255'  x  40'  x  14';  for  Kieckhefer 
Container  Corp;  1600  gross  tons. 

This  makes  a  total  of  11  hulls  with  a 
total  gross  tonnage  of  4,463  tons. 


12.  Estimated  launching  date  Septem- 
ber 1,  1937;  estimated  delivery  date 
September  25,  1937. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  CORP. 
Groton.  Conn. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  26.  Salmon,  SS182.  standard 
displacement  1450  tons;  keel  laid  April 
15,  1936;  launching  date  June  12, 
1937. 

Hull  No.  27.  Seal.  SS18.3.  standard 
displacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid  May 
25,  19 ?6;  launched  Augu.st  2.5,  19:37. 

Hull   Vo.  28.  Skipi.nrk.  SS184.   stand 
ard  di=placpment,  1450  tons;   keel   laid 
July  2  2,  1936;   launching  date  October 
22.  1937. 

Hull  No.  29.  Sargo  (SS188)  ;  keel 
laid  May  12,  1937. 

Hull  No.  SO.  Saury  (SS189)  ;  keel 
laid  JiMT-  28.   1937. 

Hull  No.  31,  Spearfish  (SS190)  ;  keel 
laving  date  Se|)tember  9,  19.37. 

Hull   No.   33,   Seadragon    (SSI 94)  ; 
1450   tons. 

Hull  No.  34,  Sealion  (SS195);  1450 
tons. 


THE  FBDERAI;  SHIPBUILDING 
AND  DRYDOCK  CO>IPANY 

Kearny,   N.   .T. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Two  dpstrovers.  DD.381  Soniers  arid 
r)n3S3  AVnrrinirton:  keels  laid  June  27. 
T'SS  and  October  10,  1935.  respective- 
ly; launching  dates,  March  13,  1937, 
and  May  15.  1937,  respectively. 

Three  destroyers,  DD397  Benham, 
DD.398  Ellet  and  DD.399  Lang,  estimat- 
ed completion,  April,  June  and  August 
1938;  keels  laid  DD397,  September  1. 
1936;  DD398,  December  3,  1936;  DD- 
399.   April    5.    1937. 

Four  12.800-ton  tankers  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey; 
Isherwood  Arcform  design  of  hull  form 
and    longitudinal    hull    framing.       Hull 

143,  Esso  Bayonne,  keel  laid  December 
16,  1936;   launched  July  24,  19.37.  Hull 

144,  keel   laid  February  8,   1937. 

Two  destroyers,  DD411  and  DD412. 

Two  12  900  ton  tankers  for  Pan  Am- 
erican Petroleum  &  Transport  Co. 

Hulls  Nos.  149-1.50,  two  12,900  ton 
tankers  for  Pan  American  Petroleum 
&  Transport  Co.;  Isherwood  Arcform 
design  of  hull  form  and  longitudinal 
hull  framing.  Estimated  completion 
date  October,  1938. 


THE  INGALLS  IRON  WORKS 

COMPANY 

Birmingham,   Ala. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

One  35-ton  v^hirler  derrick  barge  for 

TT.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.;  110  X  52  x  8'.  Probable  launching 
date  September  21 ;  delivery  date,  ap- 
proximately Oct.  15. 

One  steel  vegetable  oil  barge  for  New 
York  Tank  Barge  Co.,  N.Y.;  650  tons 
gross;   capacity  1250   tons;    195   x   4  2   x 


LEA'INGSTON   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Orange,  Texas 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  all-welded   steel   diesel   tugboat; 

74'  long,  beam  19',  depth  9';  equipped 
with  380  H.P.  Atlas  Imperial  engine; 
for  Higman  Towing  Co.,  Orange,  Texas. 
Delivery  date,  September,  1937. 

One  all  welded  oil  barge  100'  x  28' 
X  7'6"  for  H.  B.  Messenger,  Federals- 
burg,  Md.  Delivery  date  September  1, 
1937. 

One  all  welded  towboat  for  Pan  Am- 
erican  Petroleum  and  Transport  Co., 
Texas  City,  Texas;  LOA  64'  11",  beam 
molded  18',  depth  molded  7'6";  equip- 
ped with  380  H.P.  Atlas  Imperial  diesel. 
Delivery  date  September  1,   19;37. 

One  all  welded  oil  barge  for  Pan 
American  Petroleum  and  Transport  Co., 
Texas  City,  Texas,  17  3'  x  39'  x  8'6". 
Delivery  date  October,  19  37. 


MANITOWOC   SHIP   BUILDING   CO. 
.Manitowoc,   Wis. 
NEW    CONSTRUCTION:    One    single 
screw,  electrically  welded,  steel  oil  tank 

steamer.  4  65'x55'x28',  for  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  on  Great 
Lakes;  tri[)le  e.vpansion  surface  con- 
densing engine  of  2,500  h.p.;  two 
Scotch  boilers;  carrying  capacity,  2,- 
700,000  gallons  of  oil.  Estimated 
launching  date,  August,  1937;  delivery 
date,  October.  1937. 


MARYLAND    DRYDOCK   CO. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  double 
ended  steel  diesel  ferry  boat,  208'  x  62' 
X  9',  for  the  Claiborne-Annapolis  Ferry 
Company;  delivery  date  May,  19  38. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Converting  William  A.  McKen- 
ney  fi-om  a  general  cargo  vessel  to  a 
self-trimming  collier. 


THE  NEW  YORK. SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Camden,  N.  J. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
Three  light  cruisers;  Hull  Xo.  412, 
Savannah  (CL42),  Hull  NO.  413.  .Nash- 
ville (CL43),  and  Hull  No.  416  Phoenix 
(CL46)  of  10,000  tons  each  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  Department;  keels  laid,  1935. 
No.  412,  launched  May  8,  1937. 


NEWPORT    NEWS    SHIPBUILDING   & 

DRYDOCK   CO. 

90  Bi'oad  Street,  New  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  H  .359  air 
craft  carrier  C\'.5,  Yorktown,  for  U.  S. 
Navy;  keel  laid  May  21,  1934;  launched 
April  4,  1936. 

H;ujo  aircraft  carrier,  CV6,  Bnt«r- 
prise.  for  U.S.  Na\T.;  keel  laid  July  16, 
1934;  launched  October  3,  1936. 

H361,  light  cruiser,  CL47,  Boise,  keel 
laid  April  1,  1935;  launched,  December 
3,   1936. 

H362,  light  cruiser  CL49,  St.  Louis; 
keel  laid  December  10,   1936. 
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PACIFIC     MARINE     REVIEW 

On  big  ships 

on  J  little  boats . . . 


ts 


Enjoy  Hawaii'sytar-round 
spring  .  .  .  her  lulling  surf 
...  the  gaiety  of  her  hospitable 
people.  Frequent  sailings  on  swift 
Matson  liners. 

Hotel  reservations  at  the  beauti- 
ful Royal  Hawaiian  and  Moana 
are  now  made  when  you  book 
steamer  passage.  An  added  con- 
venience for  Matson  travelers. 
Matson  South  Pacific  Cruises. 
Perionally-escdTled  every  four 
weeks  to  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. Allinclusivc-cost,  complete 


cruise,  First  Class,  from  $59^  f  >r 
certain  summer  sailings. 

1-".\HKS  (fd./i  way): 
California  to  Honolulu 

First  Cl.-lss  friim $US 

C'.lliiii   Cla-i  from $85 

SHIPPERS  Swift,  dependable  ser- 
vice to  Hawaii,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  via  Samoa,  Fi)i.  Mod- 
ern equipment,  finest  facilities  for 
refrigeration.  Lurline  and  Malolo 
to  Hawaii.  Mariposa  and  Mon- 
terey also  serve  Hawaii  and  con- 
tinue to  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia via  Samoa  and  Fiji. 


MATSON  LINE  .  OCEANIC  LINE 


.•(  ff'tic'ilors  also  nil 


tliMe   through    Tourist  .^Kt 


A  R  T  I   C 

Chemicals 


Answer  Your  S+eam  and  Diesel  Scale, 
Carbon  and    Corrosion   Problem! 


ARTSOLV 

Tested    and    approved    by    the 

U.    S.   Naval    Laboratories. 

for 

cleaning  badly  fouled 

fuel  oil  heaters 


This    solvent    is    used   to    clean 

any    type     heat    eichanger    or 

surface  of  mineral  oil,  or 

carbon  deposit. 


ARTGEL 

Tested    and    approved    by    the 
U.  S.  Naval   Laboratories  as  a 

scale  solvent, 

waterjacLets, 

diesel  engines 
• 
ART-GEL  is  also  used  to  clean 
water  side  of  all  types  of  heat 
eichangers    or    generators    o( 
scale  and  corrosion. 


KNOX-SOOT 
Soot  Destroyer 

Artie    Boiler   Feedwater  Treatment  for  All  Types  of    Boilers 
We   Also  Treat  Closed   Cooling   Systems  on   Diesel   Engines 

ARTIC  CHEMICAL  SALES  COMPANY 

Phone    GArfield    3626   —    187    Steuart   Street  —   San    Francisco 


DULUX    LOOKS  BETTER... 
LASTS  LONGER 

From  bow  to  stern  .  .  .  from  w.iierline  to  masthead  .  .  . 
Dl'LUX  Marine  Finishes  cut  painting  costs.  Wherever 
Dl'LL'X  is  used,  its  extraordinary  durability  enables 
if  to  stand  up  far  longer  than  orthodox  finishes.  Ic 
resists  the  attacks  of  salt  air,  salt  spray,  discoloring 
harborgases,  mechanical  injury.  It  does  not  chip,crack 
or  peel  readily.  It  keeps  its  lustre  and  fine  appearance. 
No  wonder  mariners  call  Dl'Ll  X  Marine  Finishes 
"seagoing"!  For  details,  write  or  telephone, 
DU  PONT,  23  S  Second  St.,, San  Francisco.  2U  9  South 
Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  52 S  Horen  Ave.,  N.,  Seattle. 


MARINE  FINISHES 


VIKIHG  FEATURES 

That  Speak  for  Themselves! 


50  G.P.M. 
rWIN  UNIT 


•  Self-Priming.  •  Positive  dischiTge. 

9   Only  two  moving  parts.  9  Long,    dependable    life. 

•  Low  Power  consump-  •   Handle*   any    clean, 
lion.  heavy  or  light  liquid. 

Get  your  complete   story  of  Vik:ng  today. 
Write  for  bulletins  and  prices. 

20»«  So.  S<m.  F.  Av,nu»,  lOS  ANGtUS.  CAl  II 

Ped'ic   QoJM    Di«fiibutur<- 

DE   LAVAI.  PACinC  CX>. 

61    Brjir  Sir.ri,   S.\N   ^RANC^SCO,  CAUFORNI  \ 


VIKING  PUMP  CO. 

CEDAR  FALLS.  IOWA 


Hulls  Nos.  363-364,  two  destroyers, 
Xos.  413,  Miistin,  and  414  Russell;  esti- 
mated  keel  laying,  August,   1927. 

Hulls  Nos.  365  and  366,  two  tugs  for 

C.  &  O.  Railway;   LOA  109',  beam  28', 
depth  14'6".    Keels  laid  May  24,  1937. 


PHILADELPHIA  NAVY  YARD 
I'hiladelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

('A45  Wichita,  L.B.P.  600,  beam  61' 
9%",  depth  molded  at  side  to  main  deck 
amidships  4  2'0  3/8",  draft  correspond- 
ing to  normal  displacement  21'10"; 
standard  displacement  10,000;  estimat- 
ed completion  January  1,  19  38. 

Order  placed  for  DD404,  1500  ton 
destroyer;  no  dates  set. 

PORTSMOUTH,   N.  H.,   NAVY  YARD 
Portsmouth,   N.  H. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

55185  Snapper,  submarine;  keel  laid 
July  23,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  26', 
loaded  draft  15'7";  launching'  date  Au- 
gust 24,  1937;  date  of  completion 
March   1,   1938. 

55186  Stingray,  submarine;  keel  laid 
October  1,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  26', 
loaded  draft  15'7";  date  of  completion 
June  1,  1938. 

55191,  Sculpin,  submarine;  contract 
period  started  December  1,  1936;  L.B. 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'8". 

55192,  Squalus,  submarine;  contract 
period  started  December  1,  1936;  L.B 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'8". 

55196,  Searaven,  submarine;  com- 
pletion date  February  1,  1940. 

55197,  Seawolf,  submarine;  comple- 
tion date  April  1,  1940. 


THE  PUSBY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
Lt.    Colonel    Ellery    W.    Niles,     twin 
screw  diesel  electric  di-ive  mine  planter 

for  submarine  and  cable  service;  L.  O. 
A.  184',  L.B.P.  163',  beam  molded  35', 
depth  molded  amidships  at  sides  17'3", 
draft  load  10'6",  speed  per  hour  13 
statute  miles.  Keel  laying  date,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1936;  launched  June  22,  1937; 
delivery  date,  October,  1937. 

Two  single  screw,  steel  freight  steam- 
ers for  the  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk 
Steamship  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  L.  O. 
A.  292',  L.B.P.  280',  beam  48'6",  depth 
32'  3",  draft  18';  geared  turbine  drive 
4000  S.  H.  P.;  2  water  tube  boilers. 
Delivery  dates  12 14  and  13V^  months, 
respectively.  Keel  laid  for  first  ship 
May  20,   1937. 


SPEDDEN   SHIPBUILDING   CO. 
Haltiniore,  Hid. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Derrick  Lighter  Roanoke,  Tugs 
Hilton,  Baldi'ock,  America,  Baltimore, 
Storm  King  and  Columbia.  Ferry  How- 
ai-il  W.  Jackson,  Yachts  Ohbee  II  and 
Kipp,  Fishing  \essel  E.  Warren  Ed- 
wards. 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 

Chester,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  160,  one  oil  tanker  (steam) 
520'x70'x40'  for  Atlantic  Refining  Co.; 
18,500  tons;  launching  date,  January, 
1938;  delivery  date,  February,  1938. 

Hulls  No.  161  and  162,  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey; 422'  X  65'  X  35';  12,900  dwt.  No. 
161,  launching  date  September  18, 
1937;  delivery  date  October  2,  1937. 
No.  162,  launching  date  October  16, 
1937;   delivery  date  November  6,  1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  164  and  165,  two  diesel 
tankers  for  The  Texas  Company;  465' 
X  65'  X  34'6";  12,000  dwt.  No.  164,  keel 
laid  December  15,  1936;  launching 
date  October,  19  37;  delivery  date  No- 
vember 1,  1937.  No.  165,  delivery  date, 
March,  1938. 

Hulls  Nos.  166  and  167,  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia; 462'4"  X  65'  X  35';  12,800  tons 
deadweight.  Delivery  date,  January, 
1938,  and  February,  1938,  respectively. 

Hull  No.  168,  One  diesel  tanker  for 
Sun  Oil  Company,  equipped  with  Sun- 
Doxford  engine;  542'5"  x  70'  x  40'; 
18,360  D.W.T.  Keel  laid  September  1, 
1937. 

Hull  No.  169,  one  oil  tanker  (steam), 
520'  X  70'  x  40';  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.;  18,500  tons;  keel  laying  date 
October  1,  1937;  delivery  date,  Septem- 
ber, 1938. 

Hull  No.  170,  one  single  screw  steam 
tanker  for  Bernuth,  Lembcke  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York;  length  462'4";  beam  molded 
65'  0";  depth  molded  35'  0",  DWT  ap- 
proximately 12,900  tons.  Keel  laying 
date  October  23,  1937;  delivery  date 
June,  1938. 


UNITED  SHIPYARDS,   Inc. 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD385,  U.S.S.  Fanning,  Destroyer 
for  U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  334'0";  beam 
35'0";  mean  draft  lO'lO";  keel  laid 
Apr.  10,  1935;  launched  September  18, 
19  36;  estimated  delivery  October  15, 
1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  840,  841,  and  842;  three 
ferry  boats  for  City  of  New  York;  267' 
overall,  66'  extreme  breadth,  19'9" 
depth;  keels  laid  April  4,  April  27,  and 
May  1,  1936,  respectively.  840  and  841 
launched  May  7  and  June  3,  1937;  842 
indefinite;  estimated  delivery  indefi- 
nite. 

Hulls  Nos.  850,  851,  and  852,  three 
sludge  vessels  for  City  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Sanitation.  Length  on 
W  L.  250'.  Beam  43'6",  Depth  16'. 
Keel  laying  dates,  April  14,  May  24, 
and  July  22,  1937,  respectively;  launch- 
ing and  delivery  date  indefinite. 

Hulls  853  and  854,  two  oil  barges  for 
Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.  LOA 
177',  breadth  36',  depth  13'6".  Keels 
laid  June  8  and  July  22,  1937;  esti- 
mated launching  dates  September  7  and 


September  14,  1937;  estimated  delivery 
dates  September  10  and  September  17, 
1937. 


CRANE  PLANT 
27th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Hull  No.  849,  ferryboat  .John  J. 
Walsh,  for  the  Westchester  Ferry  Corp., 
Yonkers,  N.Y.  LOA  15  3',  beam,  extreme, 
48',  depth  14'  6".  Estimated  keel  lay- 
ing May  24,  1937;  estimated  launching, 
August  23,  1937;  estimated  delivery, 
September  12,  1937. 


3  New  F-M  Bulletins 

Bulletin  6205:  Describes  Fair- 
banks-Morse Steam  Pumps,  suitable 
for  a  wide  range  of  pumping  appli- 
cations. These  pumps  have  been  de- 
signed to  pump  water,  oil  and  similar 
liquids  at  pressures  up  to  420  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  in  quantities  up  to  464  gal. 
per  minute. 

Both  the  F-M  General  Service  and 
Low  Service  steam  pumps  are  of  the 
duplex  piston  pattern  type.  General 
Service  units  are  offered  in  one- 
piece  and  two-piece  patterns.  In 
most  sizes  of  Low  Service  pumps,  the 
steam  and  fluid  ends  are  cast  sep- 
arately, then  assembled,  forming  the 
two-piece  pattern. 

Numerous  refinements  in  design 
and  construction  contribute  to  extra 
dependability  and  efficiency.  Accur- 
ately made  parts  are  carefully  as- 
sembled by  experienced  workmen, 
and  completed  pumps  must  satisfy 
rigorous  tests  before  leaving  the 
factory. 

Bulletin  6920  deals  with  oil  lubri- 
cated deep  well  turbine  pumps  used 
for  most  applications;  Bulletin 
6920R  covers  water  lubricated  units, 
which  are  used  where  the  water 
must  be  kept  pure  and  clean  and  oil 
lubrication  is  not  permissible. 

Both  types,  oil  and  water  lubri- 
cated, are  available  in  sizes  from  4 
to  16  inches  and  in  capacities  from 
10  to  2300  gallons  per  minute  with 
lifts  ranging  to  400  feet.  They  are 
efficient  pumping  units,  requiring 
a  minimum  of  power,  and  have  a  rec- 
ord for  low  maintenance  cost.  Heads 
can  be  furnished  for  belt,  gear,  com- 
bination motor  and  belt,  and  combin- 
ation motor  and  gear  drives. 

Where  the  drive  is  a  Fairbanks- 
Morse  electric  motor,  diesel  or  gas, 
gasoline  or  kerosene  engine,  the 
user  enjoys  the  advantage  of  undi- 
vided responsibility  for  successful 
operation  of  both  pump  and  drive. 
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DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


tXWESS  FKEJGHT-Pli^SSENCER£ 


lAHB  REFRICEIIAKM  SEJIVtCB 


•  TRANS-PACIFIC 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  Manila,  FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singa- 
pore, Pcnang,  Colombo,  and  round-the-world  ports 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

•  ATLANTIC-FAR  EAST 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila,  Hong 
kong,  Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Honolulu  to  New 
York  and  *Boston. 
*Transhipmcnt  New  York. 

•  MEDITERRANEAN  -  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria, 
Naples,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo  destined 
Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to 
San  Francisco  transhipment. 

•  ROUND-THE-WORLD 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New 
York,  Havana,  Colon,  Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, Manila.  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Bombay, 
Suez,  Port  Said,  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, thence  New  York. 

•TRANS-PACIFIC  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

TRIMONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  Manila, 
Cavite,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  other  ports  as  inducement 
offers. 

•  INTERCOASTAL 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    San    Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  New  York. 

Cargo  destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland,  Portland, 

Seattle    or    Vancouver    subject     to     San     Francisco 

transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines 
Inc.,  Ltd. 

Robert  Dollar  BIdg.,  San  Francisco  -  DAvenport  6000 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

WASHINGTON.  DC. 


OFFICES  &.  AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


Paint  Wisely  .  . 

rather  than  too  often 


Mr.  Ship  Operator,  you  can  very  definitely  lengthen 
the  time  between  paintings  ...  by  specifying  the 
compositions  and  preservatives  which  will  give 
longer  service. 

The  Manufacturers  of  Federal  compositions  and 
paints  have  specialized  in  the  manufacture  of  marine 
coatings  e.xclusivcly.  They  have  developed  these  pro- 
ducts with  prime  qualities  of  firm  adherence,  smooth 
surface,  and  permanent  color. 

SwiicU  ta  .  .  . 

FEDERAL 

It  iivill  pay  you! 

Anti-Fouling 

Anti-Corrosive 
Boottopping 

Cabin  Paints 

Deck  Paints 

Deck  House  Paints 
Hold  Paints 

Red  Lead  (Mixed) 

Smoke   Stack    Paint.s 
Topside  Paints 

The 

Federal  Composition 

&)  Paint  Co.9  Inc. 

a  Rector  St.,  New  "^  ork.  N.\  . 


ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST: 


SEATTLE.    WASHINGTON 

A.  T.   B.  ShirU 

108    WraC    Lrr   SirrrI 

PORTLAND.  ORl  GON 
Oijlnirn  Shippinie  Co. 
B.wd  o(  Trade  BuikJini 


SAN   FR.\NCISCO.    CALIF. 

PilUbun-  A:  Cunia 

ilO  SaMooM  Si.     KEarny   IM2-I 

SAN  PIDRO.  CALIF. 
RotxTt   S.  Gardnar 
P.   O.   Ba<   "C" 


Agenu  and  Slodu  in  olJ  thr  Principal  Ports 

THERE  IS  A  FEDERAL  PRODUCT 
FOR     ALL     MARINE     PURPOSES 


Marine  Shop 
Produces  Useful  Fire 
Department  Tool 


In  the  maintenance  of  modern 
ocean  going  steamers  practically  ev- 
ery mechanical  problem  is  met  and 
solved.  The  experience  gained  from 
the  use  of  brains  and  machine  tools 
in  this  work  is  often  extended  shore- 
ward with  great  benefit  to  the  land- 
side  application. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  herewith, 
which  shows  a  mechanism  for  apply- 
ing power  to  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  valves  of  the  auxiliary  high 
pressure  water  supply  system  for 
fire  protection. 

These  valves  are  usually  in  man- 
holes well  below  the  street  level,  and 
with  a  manually  operated  extension 
wrench  the  opening  and  closing  of 
such  a  valve  means  several  minutes. 
Usually  such  openings  are  made  only 
in  cases  of  emergency,  where  even 
seconds  count. 

The  idea  of  applying  the  mechani- 
cal energy  available  in  the  power 
take  off  of  a  truck  appealed  to  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  San  Francisco 
Fire  Department,  and  a  unit  of 
the  general  type  illustrated  was 
built  and  tried  out  with  a  Ford  truck. 


Close  up  of  Bertningham 

mechanism    for    operating 

high  pressure  valves. 


This  developed  a  few  kinks  that  had 
to  be  straightened  out,  but  on  the 
whole  worked  so  satisfactorily  and 
so  quickly  that  it  was  considered  ad- 
visable to  design  a  standard  tool 
along  these  lines. 

The  design  work  was  done  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Works,  and  an  order 
for  the  first  installation  of  these 
tools  is  now  completed  at  the  San 
Francisco  shop  of  the  General  En- 
gineering &  Dry  Dock  Co. 

This  mechanical  operator  for  high 
pressure  valves  consists  essentially 
of  five  units.  Unit  No.  1  consists  of 
a  cast  iron  housing  containing  two 
shafts  connected  by  bevel  gears.  The 
horizontal  shaft  has  a  coupling  for 
power  connection.  The  vertical  shaft 


A  Ford  truck  supplies  the  power  to  drive  the  Berniingham  valve  operator. 


at  its  upper  end  carries  a  pinion  for 
engaging  the  internal  spur  gear  of 
Unit  No.  2.  Unit  No.  2  is  a  combined 
housing  and  stand  which  carries  the 
vertical  drive  shaft  up  from  the  in- 
ternal ring  gear  to  a  bevel  gear  in 
Unit  No.  3.  The  latter  unit  is  a  hous- 
ing capable  of  being  turned  360  de- 
grees on  the  top  of  Unit  No.  2,  and 
containing  a  pair  of  bevel  gears 
mounted  free  on  a  hollow  horizontal 
shaft  with  a  friction  clutch  keyed  to 
the  shaft  between  the  gears,  thus 
forming  a  reversing  unit.  This  hori- 
zontal shaft  extends  into  Unit  No.  4, 
which  houses  a  telescopic  arrange- 
ment allowing  extension  of  the  hori- 
zontal shaft  for  adjustment  purposes. 
At  the  outer  end  of  this  horizontal 
housing  is  Unit  5,  a  housing  contain- 
ing an  assembly  of  bevel  gears  to 
connect  the  horizontal  drive  shaft  to 
a  vertical  spindle  through  a  spring 
loaded  slip  plate.  On  its  lower  edge 
Unit  No.  5  carries  a  spotlight  for 
illuminating  the  manhole. 

All  of  these  shafts  are  run  on  ball 
or  roller  bearings  and  are  freely  lu- 
bricated. The  finest  type  of  materials 
available  are  used  throughout.  The 
assembled  units  are  practically  a 
drill  press  drive  and  are  machined 
and  finished  with  the  same  care 
given  to  fine  machine  tools. 

A  large  break  occurring  in  water 
mains  would  make  it  necessary  to 
close  two  or  more  valves  as  soon  as 
possible  to  prevent  extensive  water 
and  other  utility  damage  in  streets, 
building  basements  and  their  foun- 
dations.     For    example,    the    valve 
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903   FIFE  BLDG. 
1  DRUMM  ST. 


C  V*  LANE 

MARINE    AND    INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


SAN    hRANClSCO, 
CALIFORNIA 


HYDE  STEERING  GEARS 

HYDE  WINCHES 

HYDE  WINDI^^SSES 

HYDE  CAPSTANS 

HYDE  MANGANESE  BRONZE  PROPEL- 
LERS ac  CASTINGS 

GENERAL  PAINT  CO. 

L.   ac  S.   PORTLAND  CEMENT  PAINT 

A.  B    SANDS  ec  SON  CO.. 
PLUMBING   RXTURES 

FOSTER  ROTARY  PUMPS 

SMOLENSICY  NOISELESS  CHECK  VALVES 

BACHARACH  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


CO-.*  EQUIPMENT 

MAIHAIC  ENGINE  INDICATORS 

■•RESISTO"  FIRE-RESISTING  PUTTY  tC 

PAINT 
DIEHL  MFG.  CO 

FANS,   MOTORS,  GENERATORS 
SUBMARINE   SIGNAL  COMPANY 

FATHOMBTER 
COLORED  CRAYONS 
METAL  WORKERS'  CRAYONS 
NATIONAL  ANCHORS 
ANCHOR   CHAINS 
WEUN  QUADRANT  AND  SHEATH 

SCREW   DAVITS 


MAOACHLAN  GRAVITY  DAVITS 

METALLIC    LIFEBOATS    AND    UFI^RAFTS 

HOSE  AND  PACKING 

SHORT   Al^RM   SFRVICE    TANK 

SHORT  Oa  SI  PARATOR 

ECUPSE  STIAM  TRAPS 

WIUJAM  W    NUGENT  «  CO., 

OIL  RLTKRS 
TELESCOPE  TUBE  OJ^ANER 
U.  S.   METALLIC  PA(  KING 
CONSOL  RUST  Ri:MOVKR 
CONSOL  RED   mnd   BI^CK 
HASKtlXn  — PHINIAI  DID 
PLYMETL  ORNAMENTAL  PANELS 


PAIRMAN  PYROMETERS  FORDS  PATENT  TOWING  CHUCKS 

B.  F.  GOODRICH  CtJTLESS  RUBBER  BEARINGS 

MEEHANITE  CASTINGS— PISTON  RING  STOCK,  BURNER  CONES,  ETC. 

NECKAR  WATER  SOFTENERS  R.  P.  ADAMS  POROUS  FILTERS 


Hyde  Windlass  Company 

Steering  Gears,  Windlasses,  Capstans,  Bronze  Propellers 
— as  installed  on  America's  finest  ships. 

Bath,  Maine 


Inter-Coastal  Paint  Corporation 

SAN  LEANDRO.  CALIFORNIA 


OngiiMion  and   aoW   dm 

cooditioning     •olucioa    fi 

only    a    acaU    rantovtr    buf   a    praaarvativc   aa    wall. 

applied    to    booctop    bah,    hull,    holda,    btlfaa,    tan^    topa,    chain    lockara.    v*atila 

tor    trunka,     drckM    and     ao    forth.     la    non-inflanunabla    and    rontaina    no    arida 

or  rhaoucab   that    ar«   injurioua   to   tnrn   or   mrtal. 


(anurara  of  CONSOL  boch  plain  and  at  color*.  A 
matal  auHaraa  that  hav*  bacocna  corrodad.  No< 
aa    wall.     Givaa   varalWnc    rtmuht    wban 


Marine  Motors,  Generators 
and  Ventilating  Equipment 

DIEHL  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Elactrical  Division  of 

THE    SINGER   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Eliubethporf,    New  J«rMy 

San   Francisco   Represantativas: 
MARINE   ELECTRIC  CO.  C.  V.  LANE 

Dask    and   Wall    Fans  Motors,   Gonaratort,   ate. 


[PLYMETL 


Plymetl  bulkheads,  as  Installed  on  the  "R.  P. 
Resor"  and  "T.  C.  McCobb,"  meet  the  latest 
requirements  of  the  N.F.P.A.  for  fire  resistance. 
The  qualities  listed  below  are  available  ONLY  in 
Plymetl: 

OFira  Rasistanca  aSound  Deadening 

aLightnass  aHeat  Insulating 

aAbility  to  taka  fina  finishas     OStrangth 

Pacific   Coast    Reprassntativa: 
C.  V.  LANE,    l-Drumm  Street.  San   Francisco 


HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 


208  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago.   III. 


opening  and  closing  mechanism 
would  require  only  ten  minutes  to 
close  one  valve,  whereas  it  would  re- 
quire four  men  35  minutes  to  close 
(based  on  18  inch  valve). 

This  valve  opening  and  closing 
mechanism  is  considered  indispen- 
sable to  cities  with  high  pressure  dis- 
tributing systems,  and  also  to  do- 
mestic supply  distributing  systems 
having  valves  18  inches  in  diameter 


or  larger. 

The  unit  as  herein  shown  has  suf- 
ficient power  and  torque  to  easily 
open  or  close  an  18  inch  gate  valve 
at  a  pressure  of  300  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  sliding  on  the  face  of  valve 
seats  with  one  side  of  valve  disc  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere. 

Samuel  Bermingham,  Superinten- 
dent of  Equipment  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Fire  Department,  with  the  view 


to  i-educing  to  a  minimum  the  damJ 
ages  as  stated  above,  is  given  credii 
for  the  design  and  its  application  to 
the  High  Pressure  Distributing  Sj 
tern.  On  several  occasions  the  vah 
opening  and  closing  mechanism  notj 
in  service  in  the  department  has  rei 
dered  valuable  service  in  main  breal 
and  also  in  the  operation  generally] 
yn  repairs  to  gate  valves. 


Stepping  the   mast. 

Ranger  was  designed  by  W.  Starling 
Burgess,  designer  of  last  year's  Am- 
erica's Cup  winner.  Rainbow,  as  well 
as  the  previous  Enterprise.  Burgess' 
father,  before  him,  designed  three 
America's  Cup  winners.  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Bath,  Maine,  builder  of  many 
America's  Cup  boats,  built  Ranger. 
She  is  all-steel  construction  and  util- 
izes arc  welding  extensively.  The 
Lincoln  Electric  Company's  shielded 
arc  process  of  welding  was  used  in 
construction. 

Ranger  is  135  feet  S^A  inches  long 
overall,  87  feet  at  the  waterline,  21 
feet  maximum  beam  and  15  feet 
draft.  Her  mast,  165  feet  long,  22 
inches  by  14  inches  at  the  base,  11 
inches  by  7  inches  at  the  top,  will 
carry  between  6000  and  7000  square 
feet  of  main  sail.  To  obtain  the 
strength  required  to   withstand  the 


New  Methods 

of  Steel 

Construction 

Used  on 

Successful  Cup 

Defender 

Ranger 


terrific  stresses  of  this  tremendous 
sail  area,  and  to  keep  weight  at  a 
minimum,  the  mast  was  fabricated 
of  duralumin  welded  by  the  electric 
arc  process.  To  counterbalance  the 
draw  of  her  mammoth  sails.  Ranger 
has  a  lead  keel  weighing  110  tons, 
heaviest  ever  used  on  an  America's 
Cup  boat.  This  tremendous  weight  is 
held  in  place  by  a  flat  keel  plate  of 
arc  welded  steel  to  give  the  required 
strength  without  extra  weight.  The 
stresses  to  which  the  mast  and  keel 
plate  are  subjected  when  the  Ranger 
is  underway  with  all  sails  drawing 
are  terrific.  The  force  applied  by 
wind  against  the  huge  sails  tends  to 
push  the  mast  one  way.  The  110  ton 
keel,  pulled  downward  by  gravita- 
tion, pushes  the  opposite  way. 

In  addition  to  mast  and  keel  plate, 
the   Ranger's   stem,   her  rudder   and 


Closeup  of  mast. 

stern  frame  are  arc  welded  for  great- 
est strength  per  pound  of  weight. 
The  stem  is  fabricated  of  three 
plates,  48  feet  long,  4^2  inches  wide 
and  %  inch  thick.  Use  of  electric 
welding  in  construction  made  it  pos- 
sible to  fabricate  the  stem  to  con- 
form exactly  to  the  lines  of  the  hull 
and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a 
much  stronger  and  considerably 
lighter  member  than  by  the  old 
method  of  casting  the  stem. 

Ranger's  rudder,  another  part  of 
her  structure  which  must  resist  ex- 
treme stresses,  is  entirely  weld  fab- 
ricated. It  is  13  feet  in  length  and  4 
feet  maximum  width.  The  construc- 
tion consists  of  various  steel  shapes 
and  plate  cut  to  conform  to  designed 
size  and  form  then  fused  into  a  sin- 
gle unit  by  the  electric  arc. 
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The  Dollar  Line  flagship  S.  S. 
Hoover  made  first  page  news  last 
month  in  her  spectacular  rescue  of 
American  citizens  under  fire  from  war 
torn  Shanghai,  and  justified  her  value 
as  a  naval  auxiliary  in  her  fast  dash 
from  Manila  to  Shanghai  with  Amer- 
ican marines  to  reinforce  the  guards 
at  the  American  embassy. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  we  are  enabled 
to  use  for  our  cover  their  copyrighted 
lor  picture  of  this  fine  vessel. 


Editorial  Comment: 

An    Auspicious    Beginning    for    Our    Shipbuilding    Program 17 


The  New  Shipbuilding  Program  and  American  Industries 

Some  Questions  to  the  American  Shipowner  by  the  Maniime  Cunimivuon 

By  E    E    Jdhnson. 

A  Super  Tuna  Clipper  with  Welded  Steel  Hull        ............ 
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VIGILANCE  COUNTIIj 

At  your  controlling  gear  you  can  watch  the  puli  f 
your  ship  — but  you  can't  control  its  action  in  eer 
case  unless  it's  backed  up  by  the  never-ending  ig 
that  "Calol"  Oils  can  give  you.  For  precisenei  < 
action  — for  never- failing  lubrication  —  for  smctl 
ness  of  operation  in  extremes  of  heat  and  presm 
—rely  on  Calol  Lubricating  Oils.  Refined  to  iJM 
the  exacting  requirements  of  today's  speedier  sif 
—they'll  help  you  maintain  schedules  between  pi.t 

STANDARD    OIL   COMPANY    OF    CALIFORl 


MOST    PACIFIC   SHIPS   SAIL  WITH 

CALOL  A^/^g^%  O' 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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An  Auspicious  Beginning 

For  Our  Shipbuilding  Program 


I 


As  we  are  going  to  press  comes  the  very  welcome  news  that  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  granted  a  contract  tor  the  building  of  a  first  class  passenger  hner  to  run  along- 
side the  liners  Washington  and  Manhattan  in  the  transatlantic  New  York-Southampton-Cher- 
bourg passenger  service.  This  is  the  first  shipbuilding  contract  awarded  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 

This  news  is  most  welcome,  because  this  vessel  was  the  most  difficult  and  most  costly  prob- 
lem in  the  announced  shipbuilding  program  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  since  this  prob- 
lem has  been  solved  it  is  very  probable  that  we  shall  soon  see  the  entire  program  under  way. 
Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  problem  are  evident  from 
the  long  delay  and  the  large  amount  of  intricare  design  and  calculation  work  involved.  The 
bid  on  which  this  contract  is  being  awarded  is  one  of  three  bids  that  form  the  seventh  set  of  bids 
on  the  seventh  design  prepared  for  this  vessel  during  the  past  two  years. 

If  press  reports  are  correct,  the  ship  is  to  be  built  on  a  bid  of  $15,750,000  adjusted  price 
basis.  By  accepting  on  an  adjusted  price  basis  the  Maritime  Commission  agrees  to  absorb  any 
increases  in  material  or  labor  costs  during  the  life  of  the  contract,  and  up  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
contract  price. 

Again  news  of  this  award  is  most  welcome  because  of  the  construction-dirferential  subsidy 
provisions  of  the  contract.  If  the  press  reports  are  correct,  the  Maritime  Commission  has  grant- 
ed 33-1/3  per  cent  of  the  cost  as  a  construction  subsidy.  This  33-1/3  per  cent  was  declared  to 
be  justified  because  ships  of  similar  type,  size  and  speed  could  be  built  in  a  Dutch  shipyard  for 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  American  cost,  and  although  the  British  companies  are  the  major 
competitors  on  the  route  involved,  these  British  companies  can  build  in  Dutch  yards,  and  the 
Dutch,  too,  are  more  than  minor  competitors  on  the  route. 

All  this  indicates  that  the  Maritime  Commission  are  inclined  as  a  body  to  take  a  broad, 
liberal  attitude  in  carrying  our  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  oi 
1936. 

We  may  therefore  look  forward  to  a  prosperous  and  busy  time  for  shipyards  in  America, 
not  only  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  but  also  on  the  Gulf  and  on  the  Pacific. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Do:k  Company  is  the  successful  bidder.  They  have 
undertaken  to  build  the  vessel  in  852  days  and  will  no  doubt  finish  her  before  that  time  has 
elapsed. 

This  contract  means  some  measure  of  increased  work  for  many  industries  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  practically  every  state  in  the  Un  on  may  have  a  share  in  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  building  of  this  liner.  In  an  article  beginning  on  the  following  page  we  attempt 
to  list  some  of  the  variety  and  quantity  of  ccju  pment  and  materials  necessary  for  the  wln>lc 
program,  of  which  this  ship  is  the  first  number  and  the  largest  individual  item.  Read  this 
article  and  see  what  great  and  widespread  benefit  comes  to  industry  from  any  large  ship- 
building contract. 
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The  New 

Sklpl^ull(ilna\ 
and  American 


A  Brief  Summary  of  Some  of  the  Benefits 
to  Industry  Involved  in  Building  g^  Ships 


A  brief  analysis  of  the  replace- 
ment ships  proposed  by  the  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission  and  an  ap- 
praisement of  the  effect  of  this  con- 
struction on  the  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

The  principal  objectives  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  are 
"that  the  United  States  shall  have  a 
merchant  marine  (a)  sufficient  .  .  . 
to  provide  shipping  service  on  all 
routes  essential  for  maintaining  the 
i\ovf  of  its  domestic  and  foreign  wat- 
erborne  commerce  at  all  times;    (b) 


capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  and 
military  auxiliary  in  time  of  ware  or 
national  emergency;  (c)  owned  and 
operated  under  the  United  States  flag 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  inso- 
far as  may  be  practicable;  and  (d) 
composed  of  the  best  equipped,  safest 
and  most  suitable  types  of  vessels, 
constructed  in  the  United  States  and 
manned  with  a  trained  and  efficient 
citizen  personnel." 

Pursuant  to  such  policy  the  Act 
created  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,    which    is    vested    with 


LIST  I 
Power  Plants 

400  boilers  complete 
1600  oil  burners  complete 
120  flue  gas  analysis  sets 
200  force  draft  blowers 
240  fuel  oil  transfer  pumps 
400  sets  soot  blowers 
190  feed  pumps 
2  40  fuel  oil  transfer  pumps 
120  main  propulsion  turbines 
120  reduction  gear  sets 
120  throttle   valves 
120  control  boards  with  gages 
120  main  condensers 
120  main  circulating  pumps 
120  main  condensate  pumps 
120  ejectors  with  inter  and  after 

condensers 
200  auxiliary  generating  sets 
95  auxiliary  condensers 
9  5  auxiliary  circulating  pumps 
95  auxiliary  condensate  pumps 
120  lubricating  oil  purifiers 
120  lubricating  oil  transfer 
pumps 
9  5  carbon  dioxide  or  steam  fire 
extinguishing  systems 
120  fuel  oil  heating  systems 
120  feed  water  heating  systems 
400  general  service  pumps 
400  ventilating  blowers 
1800  electric  motors 

And  large  quantities  of  many 
other  items  such  as:  Pipe,  valves, 
insulation,  packing,  strainers,  fil- 
ters, steam  traps,  telegraphs,  revo- 
lution counters,  steam  whistles, 
shafting,  pillow  blocks,  stern  tube 
fittings,  engine  room  hoists,  pro- 
pellers, and  non-skid  floors  and 
gratings. 


One  end  of  boiler  room  on  modern  American  liner. 


very  extensive  powers;  to  grant  ship 
operating  and  shipbuilding  subsidies 
to  American  owned  American  flag 
vessels  operating  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States;  and  to  build 
vessels  in  American  shipyards  for  its 
own  account  and  charter  these  ves- 
sels to  American  citizens  for  opera- 
tion in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 
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Industries 


Aftir  considerable  study  nf  the 
ds  of  the  trade  routt-s  involved 
Ihi'  Maritime  Comniis.-ion  has  recent- 
ly announced  a  five  year  shii)  re 
placement  program  invoivii'K  225  ti) 
250  ships  and  an  estimated  cost  of 
approximately  $500,000,000.  This 
program  is  intended  to  be  the  bejrin- 
ning  of  an  orderly  replacement  of  all 
obsolete  vessels  in  the  United  States 
oversea-^  merchant  maiine. 

Congress  has  approved  and  ap- 
propriated funds  for  an  initial  unit 
of  this  program.  This  unit  contem- 
plates building  95  vessels  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards  during  the  next  thiee 
years  at  an  e  timated  cost  of  $256,- 
440.000.  In  a  recent  statement  Chair- 
man Kennedy  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission announced  the  numbers  and 
types  of  vessels  as  follows: 

46  cargo  vessels  $58,880,000 

14  cargo  ve!=sels  $19,040,000 

10  pas.senger  and  cargo.     $40,000,000 

10  passenger  and  cargo      $55,000,000 

4  passenger  and  cargo.     $40,000,000 

1  special  Manhattan  type $15,000,000 

">  tankers  $28,520,000 

lal  95  vessels $256,440,000 

The  present  proposal  is  that  part 
of  this  fleet  at  $109,760,000  estimated 


Ai   left:    Pilot   house   of   modem 

American    liner.    On    right:    En- 

n'ne  ro"m  of  modem  Ameiican 

liner. 


cost,  shall  be  built  and  financed  un 
der  the  ship  subsidy  clauses  of  Title 
V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  On 
this  part  of  the  program  the  private 
owners  would  be  required  to  pay  25 
per  cent  of  the  cost  in  cash  during 
construction,  and  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission would  pay  the  balance  partly 
as  an  outright  ship's  subsidy,  and 
partly  as  a  loan  to  the  shipowner. 

The  balance  of  this  fleet  at  an  e  ;- 
timated  cost  of  $146,680,000  would  be 
built  under  Title  VII  of  the  Mer- 
chant Maiine  Act.  with  the  entire 
cost  paid  by  and  title  to  ships  re- 
tained in  the  Maritime  Commi-sion. 
which  body  would  charter  these  ves- 
sels to  private  American  flag  opera- 
tors for  foreign  trade  service. 


The  launching  of  a  shipbuilding 
piogram  on  any  such  .scale  as  is  here 
prop.osed  will,  of  cour.se,  be  a  stimu- 
lus to  industry  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  give  a  large  boost  to  employ- 
ment. And  these  benefits  will  be 
very  widespread.  Just  how  much 
these  factors  involve  and  in  what 
I'.reas  they  operate  can  best  be  ap- 
praised by  taking  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  materials,  machinery  ecjuipment 
and  furni  hings  required  for  95  ves- 
sels of  the  size.s  and  types  included 
in  this  program. 

•  Laiior   Benefits 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  labor 
gets  a  laiger  proportion  of  the  costs 
in  shipbuilding  than  in  any  other  in- 


i^p    ^  ^P^ 


The  Idlest  Anwricjn   inlcrmcdijtc  liner  type 
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LIST   II 
Deck  Auxiliaries 

1000  cargo   winches 
95  windlasses 
300  capstans 
260  lifeboat  winches 
9  5  steering  gears 
2000  ventilatng  blowers 
3500  electric  motors 
At  least  25    smoke   detecting  sys- 
tems 

And  large  quantities  of:  Wire 
rope,  Manila  rope,  teak  decking, 
canvas  paulins  and  tarpaulins, 
electric  motor  controls,  electric 
wiring  and  conduit,  and  many 
other  items. 


dustry.  Some  analyses  say  80  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  a  finished  ship 
goes  to  labor  somewhere  along  the 
line  from  the  iron  ore  ranges  of  Min- 
nesota to  the  finished  hull  with  all 
its  machinery  and  fittings  at  a  sea 
coast  dock.  Let's  be  conservative  and 
call  it  70  per  cent.  Then  we  have 
180  million  dollars  for  labor  on  these 
95  ships.  At  an  average  of  80  cents 
an  hour  this  would  make  225,000,000 
man  hours,  or,  in  round  numbers,  35,- 
000  men  for  three  years. 

•  Steel 

This  program  calls  for  some  500,- 
000  tons  of  steel.  Steel  in  ship  plates 
and  sheets,  steel  in  angles,  tees, 
channels,  and  I  bars,  steel  forgings, 


steel  castings,  steel  tubing,  steel  fit- 
tings. Alloy  steel  for  engine  parts, 
stainless  steel  for  fittings  and  for 
decorative  effects.  Steel  wire  rope, 
steel  valve  bodies,  steel  lifeboats. 
Steel  in  every  conceivable  use  and 
form  will  be  produced  for  these  jobs, 
will  be  poured,  and  rolled  and  forged, 
and  fabricated,  and  welded  by  the 
mills  and  foundries  of  the  nation. 

#  Power  Plant 

We  do  not  have  the  particulars  of 
the  speed  and  power  requirements  of 
these  95  ships,  but  a  rough  approxi- 
mation indicates  a  total  capacity  of 
the  95  power  plants  at  800,000  horse- 
power. This  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  medium  speed  tankers  and 
cargo  carriers  with  an  average  of 
6,000  horsepower,  the  Manhattan 
type  special  with  30,000  horsepower, 
four  cargo  and  passenger  liners  with 
20,000  horsepower  each,  10  cargo  and 
passenger  liners  with  12,000  horse- 
power each,  and  10  cargo  and  pas- 
senger liners  with  10,000  horsepower 
each. 

Let  us  also  assume  that  the  25  pas- 
senger ships  will  all  be  twin  screw 
and  that  the  60  cargo  ships  and  10 
tankers  will  all  be  single  screw.  Then 
if  the  power  plants  all  follow  recent 
American  practice  we  will  have 
power  plant  equipment  to  be  provided 
substantially  as  in  List  L  Looking 
over  this   list  even  casually   one  is 


impressed  with  the  broad  field  cov- 
ered by  these  requirements  and  the 
wide  range  of  their  contribution  to 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

This  same  widespread  coverage  of 
industrial  benefit  is  very  noticeable 
when  we  analyze  the  requirements  of 
the  hull  as  a  floating  warehouse 
transporting  cargo  from  port  to  port. 
List  II  sets  forth  the  items  required 
as  deck  auxiliaries  on  these  vessels 
assuming  that  electric  drive  will  be 
used  exclusively. 

In  the  service  departments  of  mod- 
ern ocean  liners  we  find  a  great  var- 
iety of  equipment,  fittings  and  fur- 


Cargo  and  passenger  motorship  City  of  New  York,  one  of  the  few  first  class 
motorships  under  the  American  flag. 


LIST    III 
Service  Departments 

120  main  refrigerating  machines 
200  automatic    service   refrigera- 
tors 
200  galley  ranges 
40  electric  bake  ovens 
40  grills 
120  electric  toasters 
200  coffee  urns 
50  dishwashing  machines 
50  bread  slicing  machines 
50  dough    mixers 
50  complete  laundries 
25  complete  printing  shops 
5  complete  stock  exchange 
boards 
4000  bathrooms  or  showers,  and 
8000  staterooms,    for    which    the 
furnishing  and  equipment, 
together  with  that  for  pub- 
lic rooms    and    for  crews' 
quarters,  would  include: 
20,000  wash   basins 
18,000  beds 
12,000  berths 
8,000  bath  mats 
100,000   bath  towels 
200,000  hand  towels 
60,000  blankets 
30,000  spreads 
120,000  sheets 
48,000  pillows 
30,000  mattresses 
12,000  deck  chairs 
96,000  pillow   slips 
1,000,000  pieces  tableware 
10,000  tablecloths 
100,000  napkins 
14,000  rugs 
70,000  chairs 

And  numerous  other  articles,  in- 
cluding: Great  quantities  of  pic- 
tures and  engravings,  dressers, 
lockers,  port  lights  and  windows; 
enormous  quantities  of  hardware, 
such  as  door  and  window  locks, 
door  knobs  and  stops,  and  towel 
racks;  great  tonnages  of  special 
material,  such  as  tiling,  linoleum, 
paint,   and   deck   compositions. 
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nishiriKs  i"  liti'Kf  quantities.  These 
95  ve-sels  will  be  the  floating  homes 
for  a  population  of  approximately 
80,000  persons,  all  of  whom  demand 
reasonably  luxurious  comfort  and 
sanitation  in  sleeping  and  recreation- 
al (|uarters,  and  three  or  more  square 
meals  each  day  for  each  person,  serv- 
ed in  the  most  modern  fashion.  In 
brief,  the  total  equipment  and  outfit- 
ting of  the  service  departments  of 
these  ships  represents  the  equivalent 
of  the  household  equipment  of  a  mod- 
ern American  city  of  30,000  popula- 
tion. An  exact  list  of  this  equipmetit 
is  obviously  impossible  of  compila- 
tion without  full  and  complete  de 
tailed  p^irticulars  of  each  ship  and 
of  the  service  in  which  she  is  to  be 
operated.  List  III  is  our  approxima- 
tion based  on  former  vessels  of  simi- 
lar cost  figures.  This  list  might  be 
tremendously  extended  by  going  into 
more  minute  detail. 

The  new  rules  for  safety  of  life  at 
sea  formulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Ma- 
rine Inspection  and  Navigation  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  speci- 
fy a  much  larger  and  more  expensive 
list  of  equipment  for  safety  and  navi- 
gation than  did  the  former  rules.  Our 
list  IV  is  an  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  more  prominent  items  in  such 
equipment  as  it  will  be  required  on 
these  95  vessels. 

Over  a  million  gallons  of  paint  will 
be  required  to  properly  coat  these 
ships.  This  paint  may  have  a  total 
weight  of  over  8,000  tons.  If  it  is  all 
of  lead  base  it  will  weigh  much  more. 
If  it  is  of  zinc  base  8,000  tons  would 
be  about  right.  If  it  is  all  aluminum 
base  paint  the  weight  would  be  less 
than  3,000  tons. 


LIST   l\ 

Va\i|;nll lii-nllh  niiil  Snrf(> 

K<|iil|Miieiii 

ir>0  niuKneiir  ninipasseH 
'.'5  KVro  coiiiiiaMH  HyiileiiiH 
!i5  Kyro  plIoiH 
!)5  courHe  r«T()r<li«rH 
1  20  patent  Iokk 
!ir>  eiiKini-   D'xolutiun  illrertlon 

indlratorK 
!•&  radio  direrdun  findtTH 
!)r>  radio  truii.HiiilittTii 
its  radio  n-ct-lverH 
'■<^  radio  diHtribiitlon  Hy8teiii> 
!i5  echo  HuundliiK  Instrunientti 
1-0  clear  vl^l<)lI  .screenH 
2r>  emergency    radio    loud    Hpeakiim 
systeniH 
•ioo  llfeboatH  fully  eguliiped 
1 II"  llfeboal    power  plantH 
100  lifeboat  riKlio  sets 
oO.OOO   life   preservers 

!>5  life  line  KUii.s 
HOC  life  buoys 

250  power    driven    watertlKbt     doorH 
with  remote  control 
Iif)  diesel   electric  eniernency   Kener- 
atinK  sets 
■100  .storage    batteries   of   various    ca 
pacity 
!)5  sets  complete  runnInK  llKhts  and 

running  light  control  boards 
!i.5  sets   ship's   hospital   or   sick    bay 

equipment 
2.5  sets      complete      equipment      for 
ship's  gymnasiums 
580  anchors 

3K.500  fathoms  stud  link  chain  cable 
200  searchlights 
25  complete     automatic    fire    alarm 

systems. 
25  complete    automatic    fire    extin- 
guishing systems 
800  manually     operated     fire     extin- 
guishers 
250  reels  with  fire  hose 
250  fire  hose  nozzles 

.And  large  quantities  of  numerous 
other  Items,  such  as  special  buoyant 
apparatus,  maps,  charts,  flags,  signal 
codes,  books  for  ship's  libraries, 
medicine  and  surgical  supplies. 


Ill  the  construction  uf  these  ves- 
sels, while  a  comparatively  small 
amoutit  of  wood  will  actually  be  built 
into  the  hulls  or  used  in  the  furnish 
ings,  nevertheless  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  lumber  and  wiM>d  products  will 
be  used  by  the  shipyards,  l>olh  in  pre- 
paration for  and  as  auxiliary  to  the 
construction  work^templates,  mod- 
els, piling  for  shipways  foundation 
and  for  outfitting  docks,  planking 
for  shipways  and  outfitting  dock 
floors,  heavy  timbers  for  shoring,  for 
sliding  and  stationary  launching 
ways,  for  launching  cradles,  and  for 
scaffolding. 

Already,  due  to  the  commercial 
tanker  building  program,  the  naval 
construction  work,  and  this  impend- 
ing Maritime  Commission  program, 
the  shipbuilders  of  America  have 
suddenly  emerged  as  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  important  markets  for  the 
machine  tool  industry. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  alone  the  past 
12  months  has  witnes-ed  a  shipyard 
retooling  and  shop  improvement 
movement  that  has  been  responsible 
for  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  more 
than  two  million  dollars.  During  the 
past  two  years  many  times  that  fig- 
ure has  been  expended  in  betterment 
to  shipyards  on  the  Atlantic  Coa.-'t. 

Every  indication  points  to  a  boom 
in  American  shipbuilding.  The  ac- 
tual increase  in  construction  during 
the  past  two  years  has  been  approxi- 
mately 250  per  cent.  When  the  Mari- 
time Commission  releases  its  subsi- 
dized program  there  will  be  another 
increase  of  over  200  per  cent.  Pacific 
Coast  yards  are  ready  for  their  share 
of  this  business,  and  should  get  from 
25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  tonnage. 
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An  Experienced  Pacific  Ocean  Operator 
Endeavors  to  Cover  Some  Items  Included 
in  the  Prospectus  for  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission Economic  Survey  of  Shipping 

^y  E.  E.  Johnson 


•  Foreign  Trade 

1.  Are  ships  subject  to  our  own 
control  necessary  to  insure  contin- 
ued delivery  of  our  .goods,  both  ex- 
ports and  imports? 

The  United  States  may  be  likened 
unto  an  international  department 
store.  It  deals  in  the  products  of  the 
soil,  the  mine,  the  forests,  and  in 
manufactured  goods.  The  United 
States,  unlike  many  other  nations,  is 
both  an  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing nation,  and,  as  such,  depends 
upon  imports  of  raw  products  to  a 
very  much  greater  extent  than  is 
popularly  known  or  considered.  Thus, 
during  the  World  War,  it  requii-ed 
over  1,100  ocean-going  ships  to  sup- 
ply our  nation  with  essential  raw 
products.  We  had  few  ships.  The 
allies  needed  our  goods  and  supplied 
the  needed  ships.  They  were  thus 
able  to  dictate  their  policy. 

About  ten  per  cent  of  our  total 
population  depends  upon  foreign 
trade  and  shipping  for  its  gainful 
employment,  and  our  exports  of  man- 
ufactured goods  serve  to  keep  pro- 
duction and  employment  at  a  steady 
pace  during  slack  domestic  periods. 

Without  our  own   delivery  system 


we  are  not  free  to  determine  for 
ourselves  what  we  are  to  sell,  what 
markets  to  develop,  or  the  mechan- 
ics of  insurance,  finances,  and  trans- 
portation. Before  the  advent  of  our 
war-built  fleet  our  foreign  trade  was 
mainly  controlled  by  a  few  foreign 
brokers.  They  specified  the  financial 
transaction,  the  insurance,  and  the 
mode  of  transportation.  They  pur- 
chased what  they  wanted,  not  what 
we  would  like  to  sell.  The  goods  sold 
were  mainly  raw  products,  which 
served  to  denude  our  national  re- 
sources and  reduce  employment  of 
American  workmen.  By  manipula- 
tion of  ship  services,  freight  rates, 
and  other  conditions,  large  orders 
for  our  goods  were  deflected  from 
American  to  foreign  products,  where 
we  paid  millions  of  dollars  in  serv- 
ice charges. 

The  war-built  fleet,  slow  and  un- 
suited  as  it  was,  provided  a  fluid 
transportation  medium,  and  our  mer- 
chants sent  their  own  sales  force 
abroad,  American  banks  opened  for- 
eign branches,  and  Americar  steam- 
ship agents  provided  a  medium  of 
favorable  development.  Thus  exports 
of  manufactured    goods    rose    from 


46.7  per  cent  in  1914  to  61.4  per  ceii 
in  1929. 

The  value  of  American  ships  to  th 
American  grown  producer,  exportei 
and  the  public  at  large  is  rapidly  un 
derstood  when  the  fact  is  known  tha 
some  80  per  cent  of  our  exports  an 
carried  to  market  in  ships. 

Yes,  assuredly,  American  ships  it 
direct  overseas  trade  routes  are  anr 
will  be  a  great  force  in  insurinj, 
continued  and  speedy  delivery  ol 
goods  sold  and  purchased  abroad 
The.-e  ships  are  not  subject  to  sud- 
den withdrawal  by  emergencies  be- 
yond our  control,  or  the  abandon- 
ment of  essential  route  offers  tem- 
porary tramp  opportunities  at  great 
er  earnings. 

American  ship  services  must  nec- 
essarily be  on  fixed  routes,  with 
specially  adapted  ships  with  frequent 
and  dependable  sailings  by  fast, 
comfortable,  and  safe  vessels,  Amer- 
ican built,  owned,  and  manned. 

2.  Do  American  vessels  protect  our 
traders  against  exorbitant  rates? 
Should  American  operators  enter 
conferences? 

Before  the  World  War  the  trans- 
atlantic ocean  freight  rate  on  wheat 
averaged  7.7  cents  per  bushel.  Lack 
of  ships  and  war  exigencies  drove 
this  up  to  136.7  cents  per  bushel  in 
1918,  or  an  advance  of  1,700  per 
cent.  By  1923  American  ships  had 
forced  the  rate  down  to  8.1  cents  per 
bushel.  Cotton  fared  likewise.  The 
ocean  rate  was  41  cents  per  one 
hundred  pounds.  The  1918  rate 
climbed  to  $6.25,  or  1,450  per  cent. 
By  1922  the  American  ships  had 
hammered  this  down  to  49  cents  per 
one  hundred  pounds. 

Without  American  ships  the  Am- 
erican exporter  is  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  ships.  Foreign  lines  combine, 
fix  the  freight  rates,  and  have  in 
the   past   definitely   swung  business 
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to  the  American  Shipowner 

by  the  Matitlme  3omml5Uon 


to  their  nationals  by  manipulating 
freight  rates  service  and  using  bill 
of  lading  information. 

Wherever  American  ships  have 
ctarted  competition  and  protective 
services  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing benefit  to  the  American  exporter, 
importer,  and  the  public.  Ocean 
freight  rates  and  passenger  fares 
have  been  reduced  to  proper  propor- 
tions. This  was  true  of  the  ships 
built  as  the  result  of  the  1848  mail 
contracts,  Collins  Lines,  The  Ocean 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  and,  in 
1864,  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
Steamship  Company.  It  is  equally 
true  today. 

The   ship    conference     method     of 
Betting  ocean  freight  rates  and  pas- 
senger   fares     is    of    comparatively 
modern  innovation  and,  so  far,  crit- 
ics of  ship  conferences   have   failed 
to  suggest  a  better  plan.  A  careful 
study  reveals  that  every  effort  to  fix 
ocean  freight  rates  by  law  has  ended 
in   failure.   To   legislate   rate   struc- 
tures   in    international    trade    routes 
will  undoubtedly  prove  both   inelas- 
•"•   and    ineffective.  American   ship- 
is    cannot   compete    with     foreign 
ppers  of  similar  goods  to  the  same 
iikets    if    faced     with     inflexible 
.  s  and  rules  established  by  a  gov- 
ment    agency    such    as,    say,    the 
iiiUrstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Their    methods    of    procedure    are 
I  I'ssarily    slow    and    cumbersome, 
the  time  corrective  measures  are 
^tn    the    foreign    shipper    has    se- 
nd the  business  and  future  sales 

jeopardized. 

'vN'hen    steamship    conferences    are 

perly  run  and  carefully  regulated 

;it  present,   they   have  proved   of 

at    advantage    to    both    the    ship- 

ner   and   the   shipping   public.   To 

■    shipowner   it   means    reasonable 

I  riings   over   long    periods,    which 

mits  long-range  planning  to  pro- 


Short  Chronology  of  American  Shipping 

IVriiMl    l7H1)-IHt.~> 

During  mIiUIi  <'<>iiki«'s.s  paostMl  ills)  riininaltiry  <  iisloms  iliitio  ami  iMtrt 
(liies  I'HvoriMK  AiiH'ilcaii  ships  in  loreisii  lia<l<-.  iinlil  Aiiu-iicaii  vhipiiiiiu 
pr<>Kr«'s.si'il  til  H  |H)liit  of  s«'ir-siilli(i»'iuj. 

IVrioil    INI.VIH2N 

CoiiKri'ss  vacillatfil  as  bctHrcii  piol»'«  lion  to  .\iiieii<aii  sliippinK  "'«' 
iiitt-riialioiial  ifcipioi  iiy.  In  1H17,  lu>\\»-\«'r.  Congress  |Missrcl  tin-  <  Viastw  is.- 
Act.  wliirli,  cIlVi  tixfiy  aii<l  <onsist«iill.v  fnloic  cd,  lit-pt  tin-  \iii»'ri<aii  llau 
at  tln'  lalliail  on  a  iiii<l<'iis  of  sliips  snilablc  foi-  tians|M>rts  in  an  «'nu-ru<'n<'.> . 

Inlcrnnlional  Hccipnx  iiy  Act  passe<l.  from  which  time  can  b*-  trac«Ml 
the   stca«ly   (h'«Hiie  of   AiiM-rican  shippinc   in   foicinn   tiatlc. 

IK-JK-lH4.-> 

Doclopnifiit  of  the  famous  Amciiinii  Packet  and  <'lip|M'r  shli»s.  a 
Klorioiis  cia  of  American  acconipllsliments  at  sea.  .><allinK  ships,  however. 
cliMimed  to  extinction  by  tlie  a»l\ent  of  the  steel  shilKs,  steam  ma<hiner>. 
and  the  screw  pr<n»eller. 

IK4.V1Kr>K 

t'onmess  passed  the  first  Mail  Contracts,  under  which  .American 
built,  owned  and  o|M'rated  shijjs  were  produc*^!  for  sea  service.  .Act  scut- 
tled ill  1H.">S  for  political  reasons  and  our  overseas  ships  sold  to  coiii- 
p<-tiii);  nations. 

I «.-.«- 1  »1  7 

i'eri<Ml  of  American  o\eiseas  shipping  decline  to  practital  non- 
existence. 

Twice  the  mail  <'ontra<'t  system  was  re\lved.  but  these  re\i\als  were 
too  tlinld  in  scope  to  accomplish  results.  aii<l  the  inter-car  development 
after  the  Civil  War  found  the  youth  aiul  capital  of  the  land  nolng 
\Vestwar«l. 

\n\H-\\ri»< 

I'eriiHl  of  force<l  emer>>i'ncy  war  biiihliiiK  program  of  ships  <lesiKne<l 
for  war  sei\i<e  without  renard  to  e<'Oiioiiilc  future  use.  Some  l:«M(  of 
the.-e  slow  >lii|>s  put  into  o\ersea.s  ser\  i<  e,  iiicreasiim  our  yearly  average 
foreimi  tra«le  from  tliiee  billion  dollars  for  the  l.">  jears  Iwfore  the  World 
War  to  eluht  billion  dollars  after  the  World  War.  but  Im-Iuk  rapidly  re- 
pliu'ed  by   faster  and  more  modern  aiitl   more  e<  onomiial    fon-inn   ships. 

ihe  \\yi*>>  A<l  awarded  mail  cmiliacts  base<l  u|M>n  the  siw  and  siM-eil 
of  ships,  without  any  dire<t  reference  to  the  varyinK  coin|M'tltlon  fea- 
tures  in  different    fiireiun   tiiules. 

The  WVM  and  IDliK  Acts  proposeil  to  undertake  shlpbiilldlnK  pi^>- 
Kianis  aloiit  rational  lines.  Inder  the  U>aO  Act  the  mail  contract  subsidy 
failed  to  reconni/.e  coiii|K'tit ion  o|M-ratlnK  costs.  I  nder  Ihe  WYIX  A«  t  the 
ureat  war  <lepression  serxed  to  slow  down  an  ad<-<|Uate  biiildiiit>  program. 
Then  the  taclhally  forceful  iiix estimations  of  o<  ean  and  air  mail  contiwts 
completely  stop|M*d  ship  construction  loans. 

Il>:tl-. 

Another  Mer<  hant  Marine  A<  t  passed;  its  object  Is  to  build  up  an  Am- 
erican Mercliant  Marine  aloim  scientific  lines.  It  is,  howexer.  so  restri<tl\c 
that  prixate  capital  max  liesitate  ureally  in  siipportlim  a  national  pro- 
Kraiii  <if  tlu*  r<'<piired  iiiat;nilu<le. 
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vide  maximum  service,  faster  ships 
and  greater  frequency  of  sailings. 
To  the  shipping  public  it  means  sta- 
bility in  freight  rates  and  ability  to 
quote  C  I.  F.  prices  months  in  ad- 
vance, plus  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  positive  parity  with  other  ship- 
pers, be  they  shippers  of  large  or 
small  tonnage,  and  they  further  know 
that  the  conference  has  studied  and 
furnished  them  with  competitive 
status  with  similar  goods  produced 
in  a  foreign  country  for  the  same 
overseas  market. 

Decidedly,  American  ship  opera- 
tors in  overseas  services  should  join 
ship  conferences.  Where  American 
shippers  are  involved,  they  should 
and  do  champion  the  cause  of  the 
American  shipper  and  goods  for  fair 
rates. 

Where  recalcitrant  foreign  ship 
conferences  try  to  exclude  Ameri- 
can ship  operators  in  regular  trades 
the  present  law  concerned  must  be 
effectively  invoked.  Where  wildcat 
and  unscrupulous  operators  enter  a 
trade  and  use  the  conference  rate 
structure  as  an  umbrella,  and  con- 
ference rates  are  undercut  by  speci- 
fied percentages,  the  law  must  be 
given  effective  force  quickly.  True, 
we  have  seen  and  felt  the  effect  of 
such  cutthroat  competition  within 
the  past  few  years,  which  broke  up 
conferences  on  all  coasts,  created 
confusion,  instability,  loss  of  busi- 
ness, and  bankruptcy. 

3.  Do  American  vessels  in  a  trade 
tend  to  improve  the  service  given  to 
our  exporters  and  importers? 

During  the  Boer  War,  the  World 
War,  the  British  coal  strike,  the  Jap- 
anese earthquake — in  fact,  during 
any  unusual  period  of  activity  in 
world  overseas  shipping  even  under 
present  conditions  —  foreign  ships 
have  withdrawn  and  are  withdraw- 
ing from  American  essential  overseas 
trade  routes  to  engage  in  emergency 
war  service  or  other  more  profitable 
business.  A  good  case  in  point:  The 
British  Reardon  Smith  Line  entered 
the  Pacific  Coast-Europe  service 
during  the  world  depression.  A  few 
months  ago  they  withdrew  from  this 
essential  American  trade  route  to 
engage  in  tramping,  where  earnings 
are  temporarily  higher.  Our  shippers 
were  left  with  cargo  which  had  been 
firmly  booked  and  ship  space  was 
scarce. 

By    reasons    of    subsidy    commit- 


ments, ships  specially  built  for  the 
trades,  and  the  fact  that  American 
ships  cannot  compete  as  tramp  ships, 
the  American  ships  will  continue  to 
render  regular,  frequent,  fast,  and 
dependable  service  so  long  as  com- 
petitive conditions  will  permit  them 
to  operate.  Under  contract  with  the 
government  they  are  required  to  op- 
erate win,  draw,  or  lose. 

American  shipowners,  American 
agents  abroad,  and  the  ships  person- 
nel have  their  own  interest  at  heart, 
which  coincides  with  the  interest  of 
the  American  importers,  exporters, 
farmers,  manufacturers,  and  the 
general  public. 

4.  Does  domestic-flag  competition 
minimize  the  chance  of  discrimina- 
tion against  our  goods  by  foreign 
vessels? 

In  the  past  there  have  been  num- 
erous known  instances  of  discrim- 
inations against  American  goods. 

Foreign  ships,  owners,  agents,  and 
governments  must  and  do  have  their 
own  interests  ?±  heart. 

By  manipulations  of  freight  rates, 
insurance  premiums,  trade  prefer- 
ences, and  other  schemes,  any  large 
business  can  be  thrown  to  its  own 
nationals. 

It  has  been  and  is  being  done.  It  is 
our  own  fault  if  we  place  ourselves 
in  a  handicapped  position  by  trust- 
ing most  of  or  our  entire  transporta- 
tion problems  to  those  who  can  do  it 
cheapest.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  the 
most  expensive  luxury  we  can  afford. 
It  is  also  known  that,  where  Amer- 
ican ships  have  utilized  foreign 
agents,  damages  to  cargo  have  been 
trumped  up  that  were  slight  or  non- 
existent. 

Where  there  are  American  serv- 
ices adequate  to  protect  that  trade, 
and  where  American  resident  agents 
are  employed,  these  discriminations 
do  not  occur. 

5.  Does  the  merchant  marine  in 
and  of  itself  tend  to  develop  new 
markets?  In  other  words,  does  trade 
follow  the  flag? 

Yes,  trade  does  follow  the  flag. 
For  the  fifteen  years  before  the 
World  War,  when  some  17  American 
ships  carried  only  about  five  per 
cent  of  our  overseas  commerce,  our 
average  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
about  three  billion  dollars  per  an- 
num. The  five  war  years  averaged 
about  seven  and  one-half  billion.  But 
mark  this:  We  built  about  2600  ships 


and  hit  the  deck  with  some  1350  oi 
these  ships  in  most  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican direct  world  trade  routes. 

American  ships  were  fought  b\ 
steamship  combines,  conferences 
port  authorities,  insurance  combines 
Government  regulations,  and  natioti 
al  preferences,  yet  for  the  fifteei 
years  after  the  World  War,  includingl 
the  four  worst  world-wide  depres-l 
sion  years  business  has  ever  encoun 
tered,  our  average  foreign  tradi 
amounted  to  eight  billion  per  year. 

United  States  Shipping  Board  stat 
istics  show  increases  on  each  and 
every  trade  route,  some  up  to  nearly 
600  per  cent,  particularly  with  coun- 
tries lacking  maritime  facilities.  This 
unmistakably  shows  that  the  trade 
follows  the  flag.  Japan,  with  her  new 
motorized  fleet,  is  opening  trade 
channels  heretofore  denied  her. 

6.  Does  the  exportation  of  ship 
services  (which  we  produce  at  a  dis- 
advantage) reduce  our  exports  of 
other  commodities  (which  we  can 
produce  at  a  profit)? 

The  invisible  exports  of  foreign 
maritime  nations  consist  of  ship, 
finance,  and  insurance  services,  plus 
remittances  from  emigrants  and  in- 
vestment earnings. 

While  American  exports  and  im- 
ports are  only  second  to  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  we  are  ahead  of 
any  nation  in  the  world  in  the  trav- 
eling public,  we  doubt  greatly  whe- 
ther American  ship  carryings  will  so 
reduce  those  earnings  of  foreign 
maritime  nations  as  to  seriously 
cripple  their  purchasing  power;  fur- 
ther, these  natians  are  also  manu- 
facturing nations  and  only  such 
manufactured  goods  as  are  made 
cheaper  and  better  in  America  can 
be  exported  by  us  to  those  nations. 

Our  carryings  during  the  very  top 
of  our   seafaring  splurge   after  the  I 
World  War  only  amounted  to  about 
45  per  cent  of  our  exported  goods  and  | 
imported  products.  Today  it  is  only  | 
about  one-third,  while  the  other  mar-  | 
itime    nations    carry   from    sixty   to  | 
eighty  per  cent  and  more  of  their  j 
own  overseas  commerce,  plus  at  least  ( 
two-thirds    of    our   commerce,   plus  | 
other  world  trade.  Further,  the  real 
increase    in   our  business   has   been 
with  countries  lacking  sea  transpor- 
tation and  manufacturing  facilities. 
The  maritime  manufacturing  nations 
will    purchase    their   food    and   raw 
products  where  they  can  secure  the 
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cheapest  and  best  goods  in  sufficient 
quantities. 

Our  only  security  in  world  trade, 
no  matter  how  much  it  costs,  lies  in 
sufficient  ships  of  modern  and  eco- 
nomic design  to  carry  about  fifty 
per  cent  of  our  own  goods  in  both 
directions,  serving  direct  routes  with 
a  freciuency  required  to  keep  what 
we  have  and  to  meet  future  demands. 

%  National  Defense 

1.  What  does  the  Navy  require  in 
the  way  of  auxiliary  tonnage? 

How  much  of  this  tonnage  is  now 
available  in  protected  trades? 

2.  What  does  the  Army  require  in 
the  way  of  troop  and  supply  ships? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween merchant  shipping  and  the 
air  service? 

We  do  not  presume  to  answer  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Army  as  to  their 
requirements  during  any  national 
emergency.  There  have  been  state- 
ments that  the  British  Navy  required 
some  three  thousand  ocean-going 
ships  to  serve  it  during  the  World 
War. 

The  British  magazine  Fairplay  has 
stated  that  if  a  similar  world   con- 
flict took   place   today   there   would 
again  be  a  shortage  of  ships  similar 
to  that  of  1914  and  1917. 
1     We  should  be  chary  of  any  over- 
I emphasis  of  the  need  of  purely  cargo 
carriers  in  overseas  trade  routes. 
\     America   cannot   and    should    not 
(compete   in     purely     tramp  service, 
even  under     temporarily     profitable 
conditions.   Our   duty   is   to   furnish 
suitable  vessel.-*  in  direct  trade  routes 
ithat  require  cargo   liners.  Here  the 
[Japanese  and  the  Europeans  have  set 
the  pace  with   16  to  18  and  even  20 
iuiot  vessels  of  about  9,000  tons  dead- 
weight.  But   in  most    of    our    trade 
routes      we      reijuire      combination 
L'ht  and  passenger  ships  of  good 
(i.   up-to-date   refinements,   mod- 
safety  appliances,   and   able   to 
ict  the  American  traveling  pub- 
\Ve  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
that  the  intercoastal  and  coast- 
tradea    have    numerous    ships 
il)le  as  supply  ships  in  time   of 
■  iial  stress. 
1.   Is  merchant  shipping  necessary 
to   preserve    the   shipyards    and    the 
art  of  building  so  that  we  will  have 
them  available  in  an  emergency? 
J    During    the    after-the-war    slump. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland  formulated 
the  Trade  Facilities  Acts,  whereby 
loans  up  to  100  per  cent  were  made 
at  low  interest  to  encourage  both 
British  and  foreign  shipowners  to 
build  ships.  Germany,  Italy,  Japan 
and  others  furnished  government  aid 
and  set  up  the  scrap  and  built 
bounties. 

They  all  realized  that  technicians 
and  skilled  labor  cannot  be  trained 
overnight,  that  they  are  of  vital  nec- 
essity in  times  of  stress,  and  thus 
prevented  the  drifting  of  these  high- 
ly trained  men  into  other  trades. 
Meanwhile,  production  in  American 
shipyards  fell  to  the  lowest  point  in 
modern  history.  To  keep  a  nucleus 
of  skilled  labor,  the  shipyards  built 
railroad  cars  and  bridge  material. 

Fortunately,  wt  are  blessed  with 
so  much  allied  construction  that 
skilled  labor  may  readily  be  shifted 
to  shipbuilding,  otherwise  we  might 
face  a  problem  of  national  import- 
ance. The  greatest  danger  undoubt- 
edly lies  in  possible  loss  of  highly 
trained  technicians. 

Steady  replacements  of  our  mer- 
chant shipping,  fed  by  a  constructive 
and  a  consistent  program  of  nation- 
ally planned  overseas  competitive 
service,  will  do  much  to  remedy  un- 
employment and  keep  our  .-^killed 
workers  and  technicians  for  our  reg- 
ular as  well  as  for  any  emergency 
work. 

.').  How  important  is  commercial 
shippin,g  as  a  source  of  trained  men, 
both  ashore  and  afloat? 

For  centuries  Great  Britain  and 
France  have  pursued  a  steady  policy 
of  encouraging  seafarers  and  allied 
workers  ashore  to  remain  in  service 
so  that  in  time  of  national  emergency 
the  Navy  may  call  upon  a  trained 
personnel. 

England  encouraged  her  fisheries, 
and  in  1859  started  paying  the  men 
on  passenger  ships,  suitable  for 
cruisers,  a  naval  reserve  pay,  which 
was  extended  to  officers  in  1861. 
During  the  W^orld  War  some  5,000 
officers  and  55,000  men  were  naval 
reserve.  During  1923  there  were  some 
fifty  divisions  of  100  men  each  en- 
rolled as  British  Naval  Reserve. 

France  formed  her  Inscription 
Maritime  in  1863,  whereby  men  of 
military  age  could  serve  in  the  army 
or  join  the  merchant  marine  seamen, 
all   subject  to   naval   duties   in   time 


of  national  emergency. 

During  the  World  War,  in  some 
cases,  men  and  officers  had  to  be 
taken  from  the  American  Navy  to 
man  American  ships. 

Ships  without  men  are  just  so 
much  material  afloat. 

America  needs  to  form  a  Naval 
Reserve  from  her  seafarers  and 
from  qualified  men  ashore. 

We  have  Naval  Reserve  status  for 
ships'  officers,  but  there  are  no  ap- 
propriations for  Naval  Reserve  pay. 
The  crews  have  no  Naval  Reserve 
status  at  all.  They  should  be  paid 
according  to  their  rank  and  service. 
Great  Britain  spends  about  three 
million  dollars  per  annum  for  naval 
reserve  pay  and  equipment.  This  is 
paramount  for  a  successful  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine  and  for  our 
safety  as  a  commercial  and  maritime 
nation. 

•  Capital 

1.  How  much  money  has  been  in- 
vested in  our  present  foreign-going 
fleet,  by  private  investors  and  by 
the  Government? 

This  is  a  subject  for  national 
survey. 

2.  What  has  been  and  is  at  present 
the  earning  record  of  ship  lines?  The 
reserves? 

Since  1929  the  entire  world  has 
been  beset  with  difficulties.  Ship- 
ping was  particularly  badly  hit.  Am- 
erican foreign  trade,  probably  as 
well  if  not  better  off  than  any  ex- 
cept that  of  Japan,  by  1933  had  fal- 
len off  by  more  than  sixty  per  cent 
in  value  and  by  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  in  volume.  Foreign  nations 
built  new  and  very  economic  ships 
while  America  stopped  building  en- 
tirely for  overseas  trade. 

But  even  with  low  cost  and  highly 
economic  ships  foreign  owners  could 
not  make  a  profitable  go  of  it  and 
their  respective  governments  had  to 
go  to  the  rescue.  British,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  gov- 
ernments devised  various  means  to 
succor  their  ailing  ship  lines  and 
to  protect  their  vital  shipping  in- 
dustries. 

In  America  conditions  were  even 
worse.  Foreign  ship  lines  flocked 
into  American  overseas  services, 
disrupted  ship  rate  conferences,  cut 
freight  rates  and  passenger  fares  to 
below  American  costs,  and  forced 
(Page  66,  pleaM) 
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A  Super  Tuna  Clipper 

with  Welded  Steel  Hull 


The  new  super-tuna  purse  seine 
boat  Paramount,  recently  delivered 
to  the  French  Sardine  Company  by 
the  Lake  Washington  Shipyards  of 
Houghton,  Washington,  is  in  several 
respects  "first"  among  the  fishing 
fleet  of  America,  and  in  at  least  one 
characteristic  the  leader  among  the 
fishing  boats  of  the  world. 

She  is  the  first  fishboat  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  be  classed  by  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 

She  is  the  highest  cost  fishboat  to 
date  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

She  has  the  largest  capacity  for 
carrying  fish  in  brine  among  Pa- 
cific Coast  fishboats. 

She  is  the  largest  purse  seine  boat 
in  the  world. 

Immediately  following  her  accept- 
ance by   the   French    Sardine    Com- 


pany Paramount  was  sold  to  Frank 
Mosich,  Bernard  Carr,  and  Asso- 
ciates, who  will  operate  her  in  tuna 
fishing  out  of  San  Pedro. 

Paramount  is  121  feet  long  by  30 
feet  beam,  and  has  a  capacity  in 
cooled  brine  tanks  for  330  tons  net 
weight  of  fish. 

She  was  designed  by  Nickum  and 
Sons,  naval  architects  of  Seattle,  in 
collaboration  with  the  operating  own- 
ers, Mosich  and  Carr. 

The  hull  is  an  all  welded  steel  job 
with  many  unusual  features.  As  is 
usual  in  this  type  of  craft  her  en- 
gine room  is  well  forward,  leaving 
the  deck  aft  clear  for  fishing  opera- 
tions and  the  under  deck  space  aft 
clear  for  fish  holds. 

In  this  under  deck  space  eight 
brine    tanks    are   arranged,    four   on 


each  side  of  the  shaft  tunnel,  which 
on  this  craft  is  the  full  height  of  the 
hold  and  extends  from  the  water 
tight  bulkhead  aft  of  the  engine 
room  to  the  after  peak.  In  this  tun- 
nel are  carried  all  the  pipes,  wiring, 
and  steering  gear  controls. 

Water  and  oil  tight  double  bot- 
tom tanks  extend  from  tail  shaft 
stuffing  box  to  fore  peak  bulkhead 
and  provide  stowage  for  20,000  gal- 
lons of  diesel  fuel  oil.  Fuel  may  be 
carried  also  in  two  of  the  brine 
tanks,  giving  25,000  gallons  added 
capacity.  Any  of  this  additional  fuel 
not  needed  may  be  sold  or  given  to 
other  boats  on  the  fishing  grounds 
or  it  may  be  dumped.  A  tank  in  the 
engine  room  provides  stowage  for 
ifiOO  gallons  lubricating  oil. 

The  brine  tanks  are  insulated  with 
5  inch  slab  cork  laid  in  hot  tar  and 


Outboard  profile  of  welded  steel  tuna  clipper  Paramount. 
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the  steel  work  of  the  hull  in  way  of 
these  tanks  was  sand  blasted  to  the 
bright  steel,  thorouRhly  painted  with 
an  anti-corrosive  paint  next  the 
metal  and  with  a  covering  coat  over 
that.  All  steel  joints  in  the  hull  are 
welded   joints. 

9  .Machinery  Installation 

The  propulsion  unit  is  a  si.\  cylin- 
der directly  reversible,  direct  con- 
nected Enterprise  Diesel  delivering 
600  shaft  horsepower  at  2G0  r.p.m. 
This  engine  was  designed  and  built 
by  the  Enterprise  Diesel  Engine  Com 
pany  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  very 
neat  job  and  performs  very  satisfac- 
torily over  a  wide  range  of  loads.  The 
Bosch  fuel  injection  system  is  used. 
A  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing  is  built 
into  the  frame  of  the  engine. 

This  engine  is  directly  connected 
through  its  thrust  bearing  to  the  line 
shaft,  which  is  composed  of  3 
lengths  of  .solid  forged  6^:;  inch 
diameter  steel  with  integral  forged 
couplings  at  each  end  of  each  length. 
The  tail  shaft  is  7  inches  diameter 
with  a  brass  liner  %  inch  thick,  and 
carries  a  Lambie  designed  phos- 
phor bronze  propeller  86  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  engine  room  is  completely  pro- 
tected from  fire  by  a  CO-Two  fire 
extinguishing  system. 

This  power  plant  drives  the  hull 
at  11  knots  loaded  and  12  knots  light, 
and  with  her  fuel  tanks  full  the  Par- 
amount will   have  a  cruising  radius 
*"  approximately  15,000  miles. 

Two  air  tanks  25  inches  in  diam- 

!    by   80   inches    in    length    store 

rting  and  maneuvering  air  at  250 

lids  pressure.  These  take  air  from 

>  cubic  foot  capacity  Gardiner  2- 

'f  compressor  driven  by  Vee  belt 

the    main    engine.     A    standby 

'  li  ( trically  driven  automatically  con 

1 1  "lied     compressor     takes     up     the 

k    of   air   supply    whenever    the 

^~ure    drops    below    250    pounds. 

'     initial    starting    air    and     for 

,  iiting      in      port    a   5   horsepower 

\^ltt^'  die.sel  is  installed  clutch  con- 

11    ted  to  a  small  compressor  and  to 

K.W.  generator. 

Two  Enterprise  three  cylinder  85 

It  horsepower  diesel  engines  each 

( tly    connected     to    a    Westing- 

iM'  50   K.W.   110  volt,  direct  cur- 

t  generator  supply  electric  energy 


for    auxiliary     machinery     and     for 
lighting. 

Two  electrically  operated  Baker 
ice  machines,  each  of  21':;  tons  cap- 
acity, serve  the  cooling  coils  of  the 
brine  tanks.  The  brine  is  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  28'-  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  ice  machines  are  fre- 
quently called  on  to  work  overtime, 
since  the  tanks  are  usually  opened 
up,  skimmed  off  and  flushed  every 
24  hours.  One  Baker  ice  machine  of 
3  tons  capacity  takes  care  of  the  re- 
frigerated boxes  for  ship's  stores,  of 
which  there  are  three,  one  for  meat, 
one  for  vegetables,  and  one  service 


box  in  the  galley. 

There  are  two  complete  systems  of 
refrigeration  with  the  two  main 
Baker  ice  machines.  These  systems 
are  cross  connected  so  that  both 
machines  may  be  concentrated  on 
any  one  tank  or  any  pait  of  the  total 
tankage.  The  procedure  on  filling 
any  one  tank  with  fish  is  to  put  both 
ice  machines  to  work  on  that  tank 
and  bring  it  down  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  28' L'  degrees.  When  fish  and 
brine  have  reached  that  point  one 
machine  is  cut  out  and  the  other 
easily  keeps  the  brine  and  fish  at 
that  temperature.  Straight  sea  water 


Starbo.ird   .ind   port    sides  of  the  6  cvlinder  600  B.H.P.   Enterprise  diesel 
inst.illed  in   Paramount. 
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Ghostlike  against  a  background  of  Washington  fog  the  trim  white   hull  of   the   Paramount   slips   through   the   quiet    waters   of 

Lake  Washington. 


is  used  for  brine.  With  all  tanks  full 
of  fish  and  sea  water  and  brought 
down  to  281/2  deg.  Fahrenheit,  one  ice 
machine  will  maintain  the  tempera- 
ture in  any  ordinary  weather  con- 
ditions encountered  between  Los  An- 
geles harbor  and  the  northern  South 
America  coast. 

Two  Fairbanks-Morse  5  inch  cen- 
trifugal pumps  each  directly  con- 
nected to  a  Fairbanks-Morse  motor 
take  care  of  all  the  general  service 
requirements. 

A  Markey  Machinery  Co.  (Cun- 
ningham) cargo  winch  driven  by  a 
40  H.P.  motor  takes  care  of  the 
boom  handling  the  nets.  A  windlass 
of  the  same  make  handles  the 
anchors. 

This  winch  and  windlass  equip- 
ment is  the  largest  of  its  type  ever 
installed  on  a  Pacific  Coast  fishing 
vessel.  The  winch  frame  is  of  fabri- 
cated steel.  A  special  magnetic  var- 
iable speed  regulator  controls  the  40 
horsepower  electric  driving  motor. 
This  regulator  has  a  range  of  3  to  1 
in  the  motor  speed.  From  the  motor 
shaft  the  drive  is  taken  through  an 
enclosed  silent  chain  transmission 
to  a  fore  and  aft  shaft  carried  in 
roller  bearing  pillow  blocks.  From 
this  shaft  to  the  winch  drum  shaft 
the  drive  is  carried  by  a  multiple 
strand  steel   roller  chain.   All   bear- 


ings on  the  winch  are  bronze  bushed 
and  served  with  pressure  lubrication. 

On  tests  this  winch,  running  on 
low  speed,  easily  parted  a  new  6  inch 
Manila  hawser. 

The  Markey  windlass  is  of  the  sin- 
gle drum  worm  gear  type,  with  fab- 
ricated steel  fi-ame.  It  is  driven 
through  a  vertical  shaft  carrying  a 
cut  steel  worm  by  enclosed  silent 
chain  from  a  IVz  horsepower  West- 
inghouse  motor  located  below  the 
deck.  The  steel  worm  engages  a  cut 
bronze  worm  gear,  both  running  in 
an  oil  bath.  The  port  end  of  the  worm 
wheel  shaft  carries  a  drum  fitted 
with  Markey  positive  key  drive.  This 
drum  carries  200  fathoms  of  Vs  inch 
wire  and  one  shot  of  chain.  The  star- 
board end  of  the  worm  wheel  shaft 
carries  a  wildcat  for  15/16  inch  stud 
link  anchor  chain.  A  machined  gyp- 
sey  is  fitted  at  each  side  for  inde- 
pendent operation.  A  reversing  drum 
controller  for  the  motor  is  operated 
at  the  windlass.  This  arrangement 
is  very  compact,  and  especially 
suited  to  craft  like  fishboats  with 
limited  space  on  forecastle  decks. 

•   Accommodations 

There  are  seven  rooms  for  crew 
accommodation.  Five  of  these  rooms 
have  2  bunks  each,  one  room  has  4 
bunks,  and  one  room  is  a  spare. 
There  are  2  shower  baths,  2  toilets, 


2  wash  basins.  A  crew  of  14  will  bt 
carried,  including  engineer  and  nav 
igator. 

A  photo-electric  pilot  is  installed 
in  the  chart  house,  and  the  ship  is 
equipped  with  a  wireless  outfit,  and 
a  telephone  system  of  the  sound  ac- 
tuated type  with  stations  in  the  en- 
gine room,  the  crow's  nest,  the  aftei 
bulkhead  of  the  galley,  and  the  fly- 
ing bridge. 

The  great  interest  in  this  ship  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  fishing  business 
lies  in  the  trend  away  from  wood 
hulls  to  steel.  The  cost  of  Paramount 
is  i$200,000.  A  hull  of  the  same  size 
in  wood,  with  similar  equipment, 
would  cost  $150,000  plus.  Insurance 
rates  on  the  steel  hull  will  be  less 
than  half  those  on  the  wooden  hull. 
Maintenance  costs  for  the  steel  hull 
will  be  much  lower.  On  these  two 
items  alone  the  operating  owners  of 
Paramount  figure  they  will  write  off 
the  extra  cost  in  less  than  two  years. 

On  top  of  these  advantages  this 
steel  hull  will  have  approximately  30 
per  cent  greater  fish  carrying  capac- 
ity than  a  wooden  hull  of  the  sann 
dimensions. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  con- 
sideration the  Pacific  Coast  fishing 
industry  will  be  watching  the  per- 
formance of  Paramount  with  great 
interest. 
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Fortune  cit  ^ea 


To  Be  or  Not  to  Be:  That  is  the  ^estion!  Whether  it  is 

Better  in  the  Mind  to  Suffer  the  Slings  and  Arrows 

of  Outrageous  Fortune;  Or  to  Take  Arms 

Against  a  Sea  of  Troubles,  And  by 

Opposing  End  Them. " 

^y  R.  J.  Alexander 


Says  the  Fortune  Magazine  for 
September,  1937: 

"The  United  States  merchant  mar- 
ine is  easier  to  malign  than  to  de- 
fine." 

Unfortunately,  this  has  been  the 
case  since  legislation  imposed  the  de- 
cline of  American  overseas  shipping. 
International  reciprocity  laws  sup- 
planted laws  favoring  American 
ships,  and  in  1855  the  slavery  feud 
set  off  the  spark  that  killed  the  first 
American  try  at  the  British  invented 
mail  contract  .-ystem  to  encourage 
r»>jrular    steamship    service  on  over- 

as  essential  mail  and  trade  routes 
uiul  to  develop  the  naval  reserve. 

From  then  on   the   proponents   of 
American  overseas  shipping,  in  spite 
of  the  declaration  of  both  the  main 
political   parties   having  a  merchant 
marine  plank,  have  clashed  with  op- 
ponents unwilling  to  meet  or  recog- 
nize the  economic  factors  involved  in 
overseas  competition.    The  march  in- 
land after  the  Civil  War  also  eased 
<    urge  to  utilize    "nature's    great 
I  fiium   of   communication,"    "God's 
It   to  man" — the    sea — and    trans- 
1  med  a  great  sea  power  into  land- 
lubbers with  a  very  high  inferiority 
<  iimplex  as  regards  American  ships 
"u  the  seven  seas. 

Kvery     president     of     the    United 

I  States   has   advocated    an     adequate 

merchant  marine.  Far-seeing  states- 


men and  cabinet  members  have  done 
likewise.  And  in  1864  and  1891  we 
tried  mail  contracts  again,  but  with 
such  temerity  and  utter  disregard 
for  economic  disabilities  that  little 
or  no  headway  was  made. 

After  each  try  at  the  mail  contract 
system  there  has  been  an  upheaval 
in  Congress,  culminating  in  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Black  committee. 
In  a  small  measure,  we  have  tried  to 
emulate  successful  British  merchant 
marine  acts.  Today  the  British  mer- 
chant marine  is  surrounded  by  pro- 
tective safety  measures  to  avoid  de- 
ception pitfalls.  For  instance,  no 
legislation  proposed  can  be  acted 
upon  by  the  British  Parliament  with- 
out first  being  scrutinized  by  experi- 
enced members  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade.  But  it  has  not  always  been 
so.  Says  Fairplay,  June  4,  1936: 

"The  views  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  subject  of  shipowners  are,  of 
course,  quite  different  from  what 
they  were  in  1883,  when  the  Fairplay 
was  founded.  In  those  days  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  a  habit  of  accus- 
ing shipowners  of  doing  all  kinds  of 
wicked  things.  Partly  as  a  result  of 
that,  the  then  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
unfairly  attacked  shipowners.  As  no 
newspaper  was  available  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  industry  Fairplay  was 
founded  and  convinced  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  and   the   Board   of   Trade   that 


shipowners  were  not  the    scoundrels 
they  were  presumed  to  be." 

Here  in  America  we  have  no  news- 
paper or  a  Fairplay  to  defend  a  com- 
plicated industry.  Reason,  clear 
thinking,  and  a  willingness  to  under- 
stand real  problems  on  a  subject  so 
national  as  the  overseas  steamship 
industry  is  relegated  to  the  region 
of  the  damned  and  sprightly  reading 
is  provided  at  the  expense  of  eco- 
nomic equality  and  advantage  and  a 
blow  to  national  pride. 

We  subsidize  railroads,  rivers  and 
harbors,  airplanes,  utilities,  mails, 
and  what  not.  We  erect  tariff  walls 
and  thereby  subsidize  farmers,  indus- 
tries, and  labor.  We  extend  tremen- 
dous loans  at  low  interest  to  all  kinds 
of  enterprises.  But  where  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  highly  competi- 
tive, and  the  most  difficult  and 
economically  desirable  industry  is 
concerned,  we  make  a  mountain  out 
of  a  molehill,  class  it  with  the  "pea- 
nut," "pop,"  and  "floral"  business, 
and  suggest  that  we  revert  to  the 
same  helpless  state  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War. 

We  spent  hundreds  of  millions  on 
our  splendid  Navy.  Yet  naval  au- 
thorities state  that  without  an  ade- 
quate merchant  marine  support  the 
Navy  is  only  sixty  per  cent  effective. 
Says  Captain  Howard  G.  Copeland, 
U.S.N.R.,  Officer  in  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Policy  Section: 

"Any  question  that  affects  the 
Naval  Reserve,  any  question  that  af- 
fects the  merchant  marine,  affects 
the  Navy.  In  time  of  war,  the  most 
useful,  the  most  important,  the  most 
significant  component  part,  the  most 
significant  factor  of  the  whole  Naval 
Reserve  question  at  the  present  min- 
ute, and  at  any  other  time,  is  the 
merchant  marine." 

Thus  speaks  the  Navy.  And. 
through  the  person  of  Eugene  P. 
Thomas,  president.  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  business  declares: 
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"No  country  is  economically  secure 
which  is  forced  to  depend  upon  for- 
eign shipping.  As  a  prime  factor 
making  for  the  stabilization  and  ad- 
vancement of  our  foreign  trade,  an 
adequate  and  efficient  shipping  ser- 
vice is  indispensable." 

Then  the  analytical  economist,  in 
the  words  of  H.  N.  Lawrie,  reasons: 

"The  producers  of  commodities,  the 
surplus  production  of  which  must  be 
exported,  and  the  consumers  of  com- 
modities which  must  be  imported  be- 
cause of  insufficient  domestic  pro- 
duction, constitute  interests  of  far 
greater  importance  to  the  nation  than 
the  shipping  industry  itself. 

"The  expense  of  developing  a 
strong  American  merchant  marine, 
however  great,  would  be  returned  di- 
rectly many  times  to  the  people  of 
this  country  in  lower  freight  rates. 
Furthermore,  the  gains  made  in  for- 
eign trade  through  ability  to  make 
timely  deliveries  at  rates  which  will 
make  possible  sales  by  our  produc- 
ers and  manufacturers  in  competition 
with  foreign  producers  and  manufac- 
turers should  result  in  indirect  pro- 
fits still  larger  than  the  profits 
from   lower  rates." 

As  regards  foreign  trade,  Mr. 
Francis  B.  Sayre,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  paints  this  picture: 

"The  cutting  off  of  our  foreign 
trade  means  starvation  wages  and 
growing  unemployment  for  home  in- 
dustries. It  means  city  dwellers 
walking  the  streets  unable  to  find 
work.  It  means  farmers  worrying 
how  to  pay  their  bills  and  prevent 
mortgage  foreclosures,  unable  to  buy 
the  manufactured  goods  they  need 
and  want  ....  more  than  half  of  our 
cotton  planters,  two-fifths  of  our 
leaf  tobacco  growers,  almost  half  of 
our  dried  fruit  producers,  and  a  very 
substantial  portion  of  our  rice  grow- 
ers, our  corn-belt  farmers,  and  our 
manufacturers,  must  be  reduced  to 
idleness." 

The  research  professor  is  repre- 
sented by  Professor  Eliot  Grinnell 
Mears,  Stanford  University. 

"Nothing  is  so  international  as  a 
vessel,  for,  unlike  the  manufacturer 
or  banker,  who  can  transact  business 
by  radio,  telephone,  or  mail  in  his 
home  office,  the  ocean  carrier  makes 
the  actual  trip  and  solicits  foreign 
business  on  the  ground. 

"Over   four-fifths   of   the    United 


States'  imports  and  exports  enter  and 
leave  the  country  by  vessel. 

"As  long  as  the  United  States  ad- 
heres to  her  policies  of  protecting 
shipyards  and  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  seamen's  wages  and  con- 
ditions, then  some  kind  of  substan- 
tial subsidy  is  needed  to  keep  the 
merchant  marine  on  the  long  sea 
trades." 

But  what  does  the  farmer  have  to 
say?  Here  he  is  represented  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Chicago,  speaking  for  1,250,000  farm 
families: 

"Improved  farm  practices,  labor 
saving  machinery,  and  scientific  soil 
fertilization  have  brought  production 
of  farm  crops  to  a  point  beyond  do- 
mestic consumption.  The  American 
farmer  must  look  elsewhere  for  a 
market  for  his  products  in  the  raw 
state  or  finished  product.  A  substan- 
tial expansion  of  foreign  trade  is  es- 
sential to  progress  and  prosperity. 

"To  establish  and  make  stable  an 
enlarged  foreign  market,  we  must 
have  a  United  States  merchant  mar- 
ine adequate  to  provide  transporta- 
tion for  a  substantial  part  of  Ameri- 
can production  under  all  changing 
conditions  of  world  trade,  and  Am- 
erican shippers  must  make  adequate 
use  of  American  ships. 

"A  study  of  the  situation  empha- 
sizes that  American  vessels  are  ne- 
cessary to  establish  and  maintain 
foreign  trade.  Particularly  is  this 
true  with  farm  commodities  which 
are  in  competition  with  products  of 
foreign  countries.  Formerly  it  was 
mainly  a  matter  of  transportation. 
Now  it  is  a  matter  of  selling  our 
crops  against  competition  of  other 
countries.  To  do  this  the  element  of 
personal  contact  is  necessary.  No 
other  nation  can  or  will  perform  that 
service  for  us.  Experience  has  proven 
that  foreign  trade  follows  the  flag." 

Says  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Henry  A.  Wallace: 

"Yes,  the  seaboard  cities  which 
line  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
....  have  an  enormous  interest  in 
the  farmers  when  they  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships." 

And,  when  they  are  not  looking  for 
breezy  news,  the  newspaper  men  are 
represented  by  Mr.  James  Edmund 
Duffy: 

"The  United  States  has  the  same 
rights  and  obligations  in  maintaining 
a  merchant  marine  as  the  other  na- 


tions. How  we  do  this  should  be  our 
own  affair;  but  we  stand  before  a 
barrage  of  criticism,  which  leads  the 
uninformed  to  believe  the  United 
States  should  not  have  a  Government 
supported  merchant  fleet. 

"Destroy  the  merchant  marine  and 
you  not  only  give  away  the  richest 
trade  prize  in  the  world  to  foreign 
interests,  but  you  take  away  what 
military  tacticians  say  represent  40 
per  cent  of  the  effective  strength  of 
the  Navy." 

Mr.  Sayre  has  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  foreign  trade  to  growers. 
Mr.  Lacurie  states  that  the  grain 
growers  are  ordinarily  dependent  up- 
on foreign  trade  to  market  about  fifty 
per  cent  of  their  products.  And 
Secretary  Roper  reports  that  for  the 
depression  year  1933  we  exported  the 
following  percentages  of  the  items 
enumerated: 

Automobiles    ll^r 

Power-driven    metal  -  working 

machinery    23'^^ 

Office  appliances  27'/'r 

Leaf  tobacco  34% 

Aircraft  engines  and  parts  -..  379? 
Printing  and  bookbinding 

machinery    B9[i 

Prunes    iS^^/ 

Raw  cotton 65% 

Gum  rosin  71^^ 

So  that,  while  our  total  exports 
may  only  be  ten  per  cent  of  our  total 
business,  just  these  few  out  of  thou- 
sands of  items  show  that  our  exports 
permit  useful  employment  and  lower 
costs  on  locally  distributed  goods  by 
reason  of  full  time  production  and 
greater  spread  of  overhead. 

To  aver,  as  so  many  do,  that  Am- 
erica is  self-sufficient  and  indepen- 
dent of  imports  is  utter  rot,  unless 
we  wish  to  revert  to  conditions  of 
pioneering  and  the  dark  ages.  With- 
out tungsten  for  lamps  we  would 
have  no  efficient  electric  lights  until 
a  satisfactory  substitute  could  be  de- 
veloped. Without  tungsten,  ferro- 
manganese  and  chromium  our  steel 
industries  would  suffer  disastrously. 
What  about  rubber  for  our  autos, 
our  airplanes,  our  army  and  navy, 
and  our  hospitals  and  the  medical 
profession?  Tin  for  our  immense 
canning  industry?  Jute,  burlap,  fi- 
ber, and  sisal  for  our  farmers?  Anti- 
mony for  our  glass  industry?  And 
what  about  the  millions  of  tons  of 
nickel,  copper,  ores,  kainit,  potash, 
manganese  salts,  guano,  nitrates,  ve- 
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getable  oils,  corundum,  plumbaKo, 
hardwoods,  dyewoods,  hides,  hene- 
quen,  and  raw  wool  that  we  need  and 
import? 

We  import  the  following  one  hun- 
dred per  cent:  Coffee,  tea,  rubber, 
raw  silk,  copra,  camphor,  pepper, 
dates,  coconuts,  cocoa  beans,  palm 
oil,  olive  oil,  quebracho,  bananas,  lic- 
orice root,  and  fibers.  We  import 
more  than  half  of  our  needs  in  raw 
wool,  sugar,  casein,  figs,  nuts,  and 
cocoanut  oil.  In  fact,  America  im- 
ports and  uses  about  one-half  of  the 
more  important  raw  materials  pro- 
duced everywhere. 

Just  a  short  twenty  years  ago  we 
were  at  war.  A  list  of  the  American 
transports  utilized  to  ship  our  Am- 
erican troops  across  to  France  would 
wring  an  agonized  "Ach"  out  of  any 
patriotic  German.  Yet,  with  all  of 
our  own  and  the  twenty  or  more  of 
the  fine  German  transatlantic  liners 
sequestered,  we  had  to  depend  upon 
the  British  to  carry  more  than  one 
million  American  soldiers  over  the 
bid  pond,  paid  them  about  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  to  do  it,  while 
the  Allies  used  this  transportation 
weapon  in  trying  to  bludgeon  General 
Pershing,  our  staff,  and  our  adminis- 
tration into  assigning  American 
troops  as  replacements  for  the  Brit- 
ish and  French,  under  their  flags  and 
direction,  instead  of  operating  as  an 
American  unit.  The  British  carried 
more  than  one  million  American 
soldiers,  the  seized  German  and 
Dutch  ships  about  six  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  our  native  American,  naval 
as  well  as  privately  owned,  trans- 
ports were  only  able  to  lift  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men. 

The  Fortune  Magazine  concludes 
that  American  shipping  "does  not 
take  naturally  to  foreign  trade,"  and 
that  "The  sounder  policy,  perhaps, 
would  be  to  rest  content  with  build- 
ing up  the  coastwise  service  by  such 
subsidization  as  it  might  need." 

Those  are  the  arguments  that  the 
British  and  other  maritime  nations 
have  constantly  used.  Said  Sir  Fred- 
I  itk  Lewis: 

"Americans  are  not  seafarers;  we 
an-,  and  should  carry  America's 
trade,  as  we  have  in  the  past." 

The  glorious  days  of  the  Clipper 
iups,  and  later  accomplishments  be- 

•  these  statements.  And  as  to  rights 
I  trade,  we  have  the  observation  of 


the  student,  author,  and  former  Unit- 
ed States  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion. W.  W.  Bates: 

"The  power  of  foreign  ship  compe- 
tition in  our  foreign  trade  is  a  privi- 
lege we  extend  to  foreign  nations  and 
not  a  right.  If  self-interest  dictate 
the  reserving  of  all  or  part  of  this 
carrying  trade  to  ourselves,  there  is 
no  one  that  can  with  justice  say  us 
nay." 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  fight 
must  chuckle  with  delight  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  subsidizing  the  coastwise 
lines.  They  can  see  the  readiness 
with  which  the  railroads  will  stand 
aside  in  polite  Alphonse  style,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to 
quash  ship  competition  coastwise,  in- 
tercoastally,  and  on  rivers,  by  secur- 
ing Fourth  Section  Relief. 

In  spite  of  the  statement  that  there 
is  little  or  no  scientific  information 
available  about  shipping  require- 
ments, subsidies,  tonnage  require- 
ments, etc.,  the  Fortune  Magazine 
has  done  itself  proud.  They  tackled 
one  of  the  world's  most  confusing  is- 
sues and  did  a  very  creditable  job — 
even  if  they  left  the  matter  confused 
and  with  impressions  hurtful  to  our 
national  program.  There  is  an  abun- 
dance of  material  available.  Congress 
struggled  with  this  merchant  marine 
picture  in  1789;  in  fact,  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  came  into  being 
because  of  it;  and  we  have  struggled 
with  the  program  ever  since.  But 
when  the  information  sought  is  pre- 
sented by  those  intrusted  it  becomes 
the  "shipowners'  sob  story,"  or  a 
colored  piece  of  propaganda. 

Our  war-built  fleet  met  an  emer- 
gency. When  this  emergency  was  over 
a  try  was  made  to  sell  the  ships.  To 
give  the  operator  a  chance  to  com- 
pete and  to  get  the  Government  out 
from  a  fifty  million  dollar  per  year 
operating  loss  the  price  was  knocked 
down.  But  still  the  fallacy  of  the 
war  costs  are  repeated.  In  1914  the 
world  fleet  consisted  of  about  forty- 
nine  million  gross  tons,  valued  by  a 
great  London  firm  of  experts  at  one 
and  one-half  billion  dollars.  We  built 
some  twelve  million  gross  tons  and 
they  cost  us  about  three  and  one-half 
billion  dollars.  One-fourth  of  the 
tonnage  cost  us  two  and  one-third 
times  more.  Why  then  harp  on  cheap 
tonnage?  And  that  tonnage  was  out- 
dated when   it  was    launched. 


Says  Lord  Es.-^enden,  one  of  the 
world  authorities  o!i  shipping: 

"In  view  of  the  higher  costs  in  the 
United  States,  principally  in  con- 
struction, they  clearly  cannot  have  a 
mercantile  marine  without  subsidiz- 
ing it,  and  so  long  as  the  subsidy 
does  not  exceed  these  higher  costs 
my  own  personal  view  is  that  no 
serious  objection  can  be  made." 

That  is  a  recognition  of  parity. 
And  that  is  all  that  the  American 
shipowner  asks  for;  that  is  all  he 
should  get,  and  that  is  all  he  is  en- 
titled to.  But  he  is  definitely  out  of 
the  running  without  parity.  He  can- 
not secure  one  more  cent  for  freight 
or  passage  than  his  nearest  competi- 
tor. With  equality  in  initial  cost  and 
operating  expenses  he  should  and 
can  stand  up  against  any  competi- 
tion in  any  United  States  overseas 
trade  route.  Without  it  he  cannot. 
That  is  a  very  simple  mathematical 
determination.  But  any  profit  made, 
based  upon  parity,  is  not  entitled  to 
the  persiflage  description  of  a  facile 
pen  as  "Gift  Horse  Profit,  "Profits 
nothing  but  white  lies,"  "Lush  nap  of 
subsidy  income,"  and  the  collection 
of  these  subsidies  as  "Charming,  for- 
mal little  routine  with  the  Post  Of- 
fice." 

These  statements  are  on  par  with 
the  illustrations  of  adverse  publicity 
given  by  Mr.  Garett  Garrett  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  February  16, 
1924,  wherein  he  states: 

"What  shall  one  make  of  it?  Pre- 
judice, awkwardness,  impishness,  in- 
difference, a  want  of  pride  in  our 
own?  .  .  .  What  else? 

"If  there  is  British  propaganda  in 
it,  as  some  think,  are  we  not  silly  to 
let  them  do  it  to  us,  however  they 
do  it?  If  there  isn't,  are  we  not  sill- 
ier still  to  think  there  is  and  not 
know  what  we  are  doing  to  our- 
selves?" 

Fortune  suggests  there  are  "too 
many  ships  and  not  enough  cargoes 
to  support  them."  This  is  what  Fair- 
play  thinks  of  it: 

"It  is  practically  certain  that  if  a 
war  like  the  last  one  broke  out  to- 
morrow or  next  year  the  difficulties 
met  with  during  the  period  1914-1920 
in  finding  sufficient  transports 
would    be    repeated." 

And  the  fact  is  that  while  the  For- 
tune article  was  being  prepared  the 

(Page  62,  please) 
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A  Department  Derotea  to  the  Problems  of 

in  the  American 


The  cordial  greetings  of  Pacific 
Marine  Review  and  of  all  concerned 
in  the  preparation  of  this  section  are 
extended  to  the  present  and  future 
deck  officers  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine,  as  we  start  this  de- 
partment devoted  to  their  general 
welfare  and  their  professional  ad- 
vancement. 

Herein,  as  our  general  theme  de- 
velops, will  be  explained  the  reasons 
for  installing  and  the  results  derived 
by  using  the  various  mechanical  and 
electrical  appliances,  the  equipment, 
and  the  data  on  general  sub- 
jects, which  today  are  increasingly 
necessary  for  the  navigation  and  the 
management  of  our  modern  seagoing 
vessels. 

Herein,  too,  we  shall  gather  up  the 
experience  of  licensed  officers  at  sea 
and  in  port  to  be  passed  along  in  a 
mutual  exchange  of  information. 

It  is  a  truism  that  no  man  can 
really  appreciate  the  present  state  of 
an  art  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  evolution  of  that  art  in  the  past. 
For  that  reason  we  are  starting  this 
series  with  a  brief  outline  of  some 
highlights  in  the  development  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  in  sailing 
ship  days,  beginning  about  1800  and 
ending  about  1860,  when  the  steam 
vessel  began  to  be  important  in  over- 
seas shipping. 


A  Hundred 

Years  Ago 

Hemp  rigging,  rope  fittings  on 
yards  and  masts,  and  linen  sails 
were  the  standard  equipment  of  all 
sailing  vessels  in  the  year  1800. 
Cargo   was   not  offered    at    freight 


offices,  but  those  American  ships 
that  were  sailing  the  seven  seas  were 
traders,  owned  by  merchant  ship- 
owners, mostly  in  the  New  England 
states  and  New  York.  These  vessels 
carried  cargoes  that  were  sold  in  the 
Orient  and  other  ports,  where  return 
cargoes  were  purchased  to  be  auc- 
tioned off  on  the  vessel's  return  to 
her  home  port. 

Some  of  these  merchant  owned 
vessels  carried  a  supercargo  who 
handled  the  ship's  business,  and  on 
other  ships  all  the  vessel's  business 
was  handled  by  the  master.  There 
were  no  licenses  for  officers.  The 
master  was  either  part  owner,  whole 
owner  or  appointed  by  the  owner  for 
his  ability  as  a  seaman,  for  after 
their  vessel  sailed  from  the  home 
port  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  was 
at  the  option  of  the  master  and  his 
judgment  as  to  where  the  most  ad- 
vantageous purchases  could  be  made 
and  the  most  profit  realized  upon 
their  sale  after  arrival  at  the  home 
port. 

Cases  of  a  supercargo  being  ap- 
pointed master  were  rare,  but  one 
was  outstanding.  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch,  who  started  working  as  an  ap- 
prentice rigger  and  developed  a  pas- 
sion for  mathematics,  sailed  as  cap- 
tain's clerk  in  1796  on  the  ship 
Henry.  On  his  voyages  he  spent  all 
his  spare  time  working  on  navigation 
and  taught  many  members  of  the 
crews  to  work  Lunars,  the  only 
method  of  finding  longitude  without 
the  use  of  a  chronometer.  In  1800 
the  traditional  method  of  navigation 
on  American  vessels  was  by  dead 
reckoning,  by  compass,  log,  and  deep 
sea  lead.  Voyages  across  the  West- 
ern Ocean  and  to  the  West  Indies 
were  made  without  incident  by  these 


methods,  but  in  circumnavigating 
the  world  and  voyages  to  China  and 
the  East  Indies,  many  difficulties 
were  encountered  and  the  need  of  a 
more  practical  method  of  finding  a 
vessel's  position  was  appreciated  by 
Bowditch.  He  checked  the  English 
Standard  book  of  navigation,  found 
8,000  errors,  decided  it  was  not  prac- 
tical, and  in  1800  wrote  his  own  book 
with  tables  and  called  it  the  "Prac- 
tical Navigator."  This  book,  com- 
monly known  as  Bowditch,  although 
changed  many  times,  is  still  used  and 
known  by  the  same  name.  Shipown- 
ers were  reluctant  about  the  pur- 
chase of  chronometers,  and  there  is 
on  record  a  case  where  the  master 
of  a  vessel  purchased  a  chronometer 
in  England,  and  the  owner  stated 
that  he  would  have  rather  set  fire  to 
the  vessel  before  sailing  than  to  have 
had  the  master  disregard  his  instruc- 
tions for  economy  to  this  extent. 

In  1810  an  American  vessel  was 
seized  at  Christian  Sand  and  con- 
demned by  the  Admiralty  Courts  of 
Denmark  as  having  sailed  from  Eng- 
land (Denmark  then  being  at  war 
with  England)  because  they  could 
find  neither  chart  nor  sextant  on 
board,  but  by  protest  of  other  Ameri- 
can shipmasters  that  they  neither 
had  charts  or  sextants,  the  vessel  was 
released.  Bowditch,  however,  was 
made  master  in  1801,  and  proved 
himself  to  be  not  only  an  able  sea- 
man, but  the  best  navigator  of  his 
time. 

About  1825  there  were  many 
changes  in  shipbuilding,  the  design 
trend  was  toward  finer  lines,  doing 
away  with  the  bluff  bow  and  chang- 
ing the  rigging  and  spars.  There  were 
no  more  quarter  galleries  or  "ginger 
bread"     work,    the    only    remaining 
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adornment  was  the  figure  head  or 
billet-head  and  a  small  scroll  or 
shield  on  the  transom.  By  1840  the 
sailinK  vessel  of  that  day  was  a  trim- 
lookinK  craft  in  comparison  with  her 
sister  of  1820.  Iron  fittings  took  the 
place  of  rope  on  spars,  masts  and 
bowsprit.    New  England-made  cotton 


<'hax(;k  ok  m.^steh.s 

Stmr.  F.  H.  Hlllraan: — S.  C.  Sulli- 
van; vice,  J.  A.  Christenson. 
."^imr.  Mana  Stephen:  —  G.  King; 

vice.   R.  J.  Melanphy. 
Stnir.    Golden    Cross:    —    K.    E. 

Trask;   vice,  O.   Bergman. 
Crowley    launch    No.    21: —    Niels 

Jessen;   vice,  L.  H.  Delphy. 
.Stmr.    Susan    V.    Luckenbach:  — 

K.    A.    Bergman;    vice,    Robert 

McKinnon. 
Stmr.    Point   Judith: — J.    T.    Lar- 

sen;   vice,  William  Murray. 
Stmr.  Arkansan: — J.  H.  \.  Gries; 

vice,  Paul  R.  Jones. 
Stmr.    Diamond    Head: — O.    Berg- 
man; vice,  F.  E.  Trask. 
Stmr.  W.  S.  Rheem: — G.  A.  John- 
son;  vice,  R.  A.  Stahl. 
Stmr.  President  Garfield: — A.  W. 

Aitkin;  vice,  D.  C.  Austin. 
Stmr.    Makua:    —   C.    L.    Brocas; 

vice,  F.  .M.  Graham. 
Stmr.    Isthmian:    —    K.    Hansen; 

vice,  D.  S.  Baker. 
Stmr.   Georgian:  — E.   H.    Brunn; 

vice,  B.  Leep. 
Stmr.  J.   C.    Fitzsininions: — E.   K. 

Smith;   vice,  S.  9.  Dunnell. 
Stmr.    Paul   Shoup: — G.   A.   Moer- 

man;  vice,  F.  W.  Rosvally. 
Stmr.    W.    S.    Rheem:    —    H.    O. 

Bleunichem;  vice,  R.  Pettersen. 
Stmr.  Point  Clear: — W.  Petersen; 

vice,  Peter  Odeen. 
Stmr.  Merlcoa  H.  Whittier: — G.  B. 

McDonald;  vice,  G.  A.Moerman. 
Stmr.    Los    Angeles     (tanker):  — 

Otto    Weideman;     vice.     O.     .\. 

Ojstedt. 
Stmr.  Arkansan:  —  Paul  R.  Jones; 

vice,  J.  H.  A.  Gries. 
i-'tmr.    Georgian: — B.    Leep;    vice, 

E.  H.  Brunn. 


Deck  Officers'  Licenses 

The  following  list  shows  the  licenses  granted  during  the  month  of 
August  to  deck  officers  of  the  merchant  marine  at  Pacific  Coast  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  For  key  to  abbre- 
viations see  footnote. 

Name  and  (trade                                                                  C'lass  Condition 
SAN  PEDRO 

George  W.  Bright.  2nd  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  O 

John  F.  Gillen,  2nd  Mate  and  Pilot  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

SEATTLE 

Otto  H.  Karbbe,  Chief  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

David   E.    Parker,   3rd   Mate   OSS.  any  GT  O 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Irving  E.  Baker,  Master  OSS,  any  GT  O 

George  F.  Martin.  Master  OSS,  any  GT  O 

Frank  J.  Wood,  Master  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Julius  M.   Berrey,  Chief  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Lindal  Ness,  Chief  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Cecil  OHara,  Chief  Mate  &  Pilot  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Richard  Goorgian,  Chief  Mate  &  Pilot  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Erling  Osberg.    2nd   Mate   OSS,  any  GT  O 

Harold  E.  Routery,  2nd  Mate  OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Floyd   a.  Behringer.   3rd  .Mate  OSS,  any  GT  O 


canvas  was  standard  sail  cloth.  Dry- 
docks  were  not  available  on  long  voy- 
ages, and  many  vessels  were  beached 
and  hauled  down,  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other  while  the  bot- 
toms were  cleaned.  At  times  this 
work  was  accomplished  on  South  Sea 
islands,  where  part  of  the  crew  stood 
guard  against  unfriendly  natives. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  at  this 
time  that  the  brig  Pilgrim,  the  vessel 
on  which  Richard  H.  Dana  made  the 
voyage  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
which  was  the  voyage  described  in 
his  famous  book,  "Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast,"  was  113  feet  long  and  of 
about  400  tons  burden.  The  standard 
foods  as  served  on  vessels  of  the 
1840's  were  potatoes,  water,  hardtack, 
molasses,  salt  beef  (salt  horse)  and 
salt  pork,  which  were  prepared  and 
served  by  ships'  cooks  to  the  best  of 
their   ability.     Hash   and    lob  scouse 


were  two  of  the  staple  dishes  which 
were  never  missing. 

The  finding  of  gold  in  California 
opened  a  new  field  of  business  for 
the  shipowners  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Vessels  were  needed  which  would  be 
larger,  carry  more  passengers,  and 
make  more  speed,  as  freight  rates 
were  never  higher  and  the  demand 
for  passenger  space  never  greater. 
From  this  demand  developed  the 
Clipper  ship,  smart  lined,  lofty  mast- 
ed, and  with  the  ability  to  outsail 
the  vessels  of  any  period.  This,  com- 
bined with  men  with  reputations  as 
seamen,  put  the  American  clipper  in 
a  class  by  herself.  There  are  records 
of  speeds  made  by  these  vessels  that 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  speed  made 
by  the  average  freight  steamer  of 
today.  The  Lightning  averaged  over 
15  knots  for  ten  days,  making  over 

(Page  50.  please) 
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The  word  "Cancelled"  was  inscribed  on  face  of  the  above  license  at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  As  used  here  it  means  "Specimen  Copy." 


QUESTION 
Can  machines  be  balanced  in  their 
own  bearings  without  dismantling? 
ANSWER 

Small  units,  auxiliaries,  motors, 
mechanical  drive  turbines,  may 
sometimes  be  adequately  balanced 
by  running  in  their  own  bearings.  It 
is  a  difficult  job. 

A  procedure  for  a  running  balance 
will  be  sent  to  any  engineer  writing 
in  to  "The  Chief  and  requesting  it. 
QUESTION 

What  is  meant  by  the  "throwout" 
of  a  revolving  shaft? 
ANSWER 

The  throwout  of  a  shaft  is  the 
amount  the  shaft  wobbles,  and  also 
the  distance  its  center  moves  back 
and  forth,  or  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  in  which  its  center  travels. 
The  term  also  applies  to  the  point 
on  the  shaft  farthest  from  the  center 
of  rotation.  This  point  would  be 
marked  with  a  chalk  or  pencil  held 
close  to  the  .shaft  to  just  touch  the 
point  of  throwout.  The  machinist 
marks  this  point  on  the  piece  in  his 
lathe  when  it  is  not  running  true. 
QUESTION 

Does  the  point  of  throwout  as 
marked  with  chalk  on  a  revolving 
shaft  also  mark  the  heavy  side  of  the 
rotor?  That  is,  can  weights  be  added 
to  the  side  180°  away  or  opposite  to 
the  throwout  to  balance  the  rotor? 
ANSWER 

No.  The  point  of  throwout,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  misunderstanding, 
does  not  mark  the  point  of  the  un- 
balance weight.  At  the  critical  speed 
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the  point  of  throwout  is  90°  behind 
the  point  of  unbalanced  weight.  At 
speeds  above  the  critical  the  anj^le 
of  laK  will  be  nearly   180". 

QUESTION 
What  is  meant  by  the  angle  of  lag? 
ANSWER 

It  i.s  the  angle  in  degrees  between 
the  point  of  throwout  and  the  center 
of  unbalanced  weight.  Refer  to  Fig.  1. 
The  unbalanced  centrifugal  force  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  A,  but  the 
point  marked  by  the  chalk  on  the 
shaft  is  on  the  line  B.  As  referred 
to  the  direction  of  rotation,  this 
mark  will  always  be  behind  or  follow 
the  center  of  unbalance. 

QUESTION 

How  much  is  the  an^le  of  lag? 

ANSWER 

By  referring  to  Fig.  3  it  will  be 
noticed  that  below  critical  speed  the 
angle  of  lag  is  less  than  90"  and 
above  the  critical  speed  the  angle  is 
more  than  90°  but  less  than  180°. 
This  curve  plots  the  angle  of  lag 
against  the  speed  of  revolution.  To 
determine  the  angle  of  lag  we  must 
know  the  speed  at  the  time  the  mark 
was  made  on  the  shaft  and  the 
critical  speed.  Hence  the  marking  of 
the  shaft  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
reference  as  far  as  locating  a  bal- 
ancing weight  is  concerned. 
QUESTION 

What  is  the  critical  speed? 
ANSWER 

This  is  a  much  misunderstood 
point  concerning  rotating  machines, 
and  is  well  worth  more  .space  than 
can  be  afforded  it  here. 

In  bringing  any  unbalanced  mach- 
ine up  to  speed  from  standstill  the 
amount  or  magnitude  of  vibration 
increases  with  speed,  due  to  increase 
of  centrifugal  force  of  unbalanced 
weight.  But  with  many  machines  it 
increases  to  a  maximum  at  some 
speed  less  than  normal,  and  then  as 
speed  increases  the  vibration  de- 
creases and  may  run  fairly  satisfac- 
torily at  normal  speed,  although  at 
point  of  maximum  vibration  it  was 
very  severe. 

The  point  of  maximum  vibration  is 
called  the  critical  speed. 

If  we  plot  speed  in  r.p.m.  against 
magnitude  of  vibration  we  get  a 
curve  .somewhat  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Some  machines  have 
their  normal  speed  less  than  critical, 
others  above  it.  It  is  unfortunate  in- 


deed if  normal  speed  occurs  at  criti- 
cal, as  the  machine  must  then  be  in 
perfect  balance,  a  condition  hard  to 
attain. 

Designers  calculate  the  critical 
speed  and  deliberately  change  the 
design  to  move  the  critical  away 
from  normal,  preferably  to  place  it 
well  above  normal. 

With  large  machines  it  is  impos- 
sible to  design  the  critical  above 
normal,  hence  the  machine  vibrates 
through  critical  speed  but  runs  sat- 
isfactorily at  normal  speed. 

Every  system  having  any  degree  of 
freedom  of  motion  has  its  own  criti- 
cal speed  or  rate  of  vibration.  Every 
engineer  has  noticed  some  valve  han- 
dle, pipe,  rod,  bracket,  or  brace  which 
vibrates  badly  when  the  ship's  en- 
gines are  turning  at  some  particular 
speed,  but  does  not  vibrate  at  speeds 
above  or  below  the  particular  one. 
When  thus  vibrating  the  part  is  be- 
ing excited  or  energized  at  its  own 
particular  critical  speed.  It  does 
not  respond  to  other  speeds.  The 
violin  string  vibrates  when  excited 
by  a  musical  note  corresponding  to 
its  own  tuned  frequency,  or  its  criti- 
cal vibration  rate. 

QUESTION 

What  are  the  elements  which  de- 
termine critical  speed? 
ANSWER 

They  are  the  mass  or  inertia  or 
weight  of  the  moving  piece,  and  the 
spring  effect  or  the  force  which  re- 
turns the  part  to  its  normal  position 
when  it  is  displaced.  They  are  related 
thus:  Frequency  V  spring  effect 
weight. 

The  spring  effect  can  be  best  mea- 
sured by  the  displacement  when  its 
own    weight   deflects  its   spring    ef- 


fect. Thus,  when  a  weight  is  loaded 
on  a  spring  it  displaces  a  certain 
amount.  This  may  be  used  to  calcu- 
late the  frequency  or  critical  rate  of 
vibration.  This  rate  is  natural  fre- 
quency of  vibration. 

The  following  formula  applies: 
188 
F'=V  D  ,  where  F  is  the  natural 
frequency  of  vibration  in  oscillations 
per  minute  and  D  is  the  displacement 
in  inches  when  the  weight  in  pounds 
is  placed  on  the  spring. 

Refer  to  Fig.  4.  Suppose  a  6 
pound  weight  applied  to  the  strap 
spring  were  to  deflect  it  1.2  inches. 
Then  by  the  above  formula  the  nat- 
ural frequency  of  vibration  would  be 
172  oscillations  per  minute.  If  the 
spring  were  so  strong  that  50  pounds 
were  required  to  deflect  it  the  same 
1.2  inches,  the  natural  frequency 
would  be  the  same. 

The  weight  of  the  spring  must  be 
considered  if  it  is  large  as  compared 
to  the  dead  weight.  Friction  will  ab- 
sorb and  finally  stop  the  vibrations 
unless  maintained  by  some  forced 
frequency  of  the  same  value,  such 
as  a  vibration  of  the  system  from 
the  main  engines. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  designer  can  control  the 
natural  frequency  or  critical  speed. 
He  makes  the  shaft  or  bearings  -stif- 
fer,  more  rigid,  if  he  wants  to  raise 
the  critical.  He  makes  the  part  heav- 
ier if  he  wants  to  lower  it.  Or  again 
he  can  raise  the  critical  by  reducing 
the  weight  or  lower  the  critical  by 
making  the  spring  effect  weaker,  a 
more  limber  shaft  or  less  rigid  bear- 
ing support. 

Our  next  article  will  discuss  dy- 
namic balancing. 


Questions  from  the  Field 


QUESTION 

While  your  articles  on  turbines 
are  valuable,  they  do  not  interest  the 
engineers  on  our  ships,  as  we  have 
reciprocatin.?  engines  and  diesels. 
Why  not  write  on  subjects  of  more 
interest  to  the  majority  of  us? 
E.  H.  D., 

Seattle. 
ANSWER 
I   am   glad   you    have   brought   up 


this  subject.  The  background  pur- 
pose of  this  department  is  to  be  of 
"general  educational  value"  to  the 
marine  engineer.  To  fulfill  this  pur- 
pose my  articles  must  be  both  inter- 
esting and  educational;  the  first,  so 
that  you  will  read  them;  the  seconi, 
so  that  you  will  learn  something. 

In  time  I  hope  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  marine  engineering,  but  this 
will  require  several  years  and  leaves 
the  questions:  What  are  you  inter- 
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Engineers'  Licenses 

JUNEAU 

Carl  B.  McLure,  2nd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT 

Swan  O.  Peterson,  Chief.  Eng OMS,  2500   GT 

1st   Asst.   Eng OMS.  any  GT 

Frank  P.  Oldenburg,  Chief  Eng OMS,  500  GT 

2nd  Asst.  Eng OMS,  any  GT 

PORTLAND 

Elmer  H.  Hellis,  3rd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT 

Otto  A.  Sundquist,  Chief  Eng OMS,   750  GT 

SAN  PEDRO 

Jennings  P.  Johnson,  Chief  Eng OSS,  any  GT 

Harold  S.  Goller,  2nd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Frederick  P.  Coulter,  Chief  Eng OSS,  any  GT 

Elwood  T.  Gibbons,  Chief  Eng OSS,  any  GT 

Alexander  D.  Lawlor,  Chief  Eng OSS,  any  GT 

Benjamin  W.  Murray,  Chief  Eng OSS,  any  GT 

Herbert  W.   Shaw,  Chief  Eng OSS,  any  GT 

Dorus  L.  Crawford,  1st  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT 

Joseph  Sutherland,  1st  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT 

Gustave  A.  Vergelius,   1st  Asst.   Eng OSS,  any  GT 

James  C.  Barry,   2nd  Asst.   Eng OSS,  any  GT 

Francis  M.  Cabral,  2nd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT 

Joseph  Knapp,  2nd  Asst.  Eng - OSS,  any  GT 

Joseph  R.  Shafer,  2nd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT 

Abbreviations:    GT  is  gross  tonnage;   RG  is  raised  grade;   O  is  original 
license;  OSS  is  ocean  steamer;  OMS  is  ocean  motorship. 
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ested  in  most?     What  shall  I  cover 
first? 

I  list  below  some  subjects,  and  ask 
every  reader  to  please  send  a  post- 
card and  name  the  subject  in  which 
he  is  most  interested.  Address  "The 
Chief,"  Pacific  Marine  Review,  500 
Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

List  of  Proposed  Subjects 

Turbines 

Boilers 

Feed  water  treatment 

Feed  pumps 

Condensers 

Feed  water   heaters 

Auxiliaries 

Electricity,  AC  and  DC 

Generators 

Motors 

Switchboards   and    motor 
control 

Heat  transfer  and  losses 

Thermodynamics 

High  temperatures  and 
pressures 

Unusual  engine  and  turbine 
combinations 

General  rules  and  regulations 

Fuel  oil 

Diesel  engines 

Reciprocating  steam  engines. 


QUESTION 
What  is  meant  by  the  term  "steeple 
compound    engine"? 

G.  S.  H., 
San  Francisco. 
ANSWER 
The  term   steeple    compound    has 
been  u.^:ed  to  apply  to  the  very  large 
quadruple    expansion    four    cylinder 
vertical     marine    engine    where   the 
high  pi-essure  cylinder    is    mounted 
above  the  low  pressure  cylinder,  giv- 
ing the  general  effect  of  a  steeple  of 
a  church.  This  construction  was  used 
on  engines   15,000  to  20,000  H.P.  or 
more  on  some  of  the  famous  Atlantic 
express  liners  to  shorten  the    crank- 
shaft. 

QUESTION 
I  have  heard  that  the  new  li.ght 
weight,  long  distance  German  sub- 
marines take  their  power  for  propul- 
sion from  the  sea  water.  Is  this  some- 
thin,g  new  in  science,  and  why  is  it 
not  more  generally  used  for  surface 
vessels?  How  can  there  be  any  fuel 
value  in  sea  water? 

M.  E.  R., 
San   Francisco. 
ANSWER 
There  is  no  fuel  value  or  energy  in 
sea  water.  The   German   submarines 
do  not  derive  their  propulsion  power 


from  it.  They  do,  however,  disasso-  ' 
ciate  sea  water  into  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, the  component  elements  of 
water,  and  store  these  gases.  Later,  jt 
when  submerged,  they  burn  theseji 
gases  in  the  diesel  engines.  The  ex-j' 
haust  is  passed  through  a  condenser;! 
and  emerges  as  water,  which  is;i 
pumped  overboard.  A  great  deal  morel; 
power  and  fuel  is  required  to  disas-|i 
sociate  the  water  into  gases  than  is '  i 
obtained  from  them  in  burning  in  the  | ; 
engine. 

The  system's  advantage  is  to  sub- ' ' 
marines  only.  It  eliminates  the  very  i 
large  and  heavy  storage  battery. 

When  at  the  surface,  either  under  i 
way  or  tied  up,  they  run  the  engines 
and  generator.  The  electric  current  | 
is  passed  through  special  cells 
through  which  sea  water  circulates. 
The  hydrogen  is  formed  on  one  elec- 
trode and  oxygen  on  the  other.  These 
gasses  bubble  to  the  surface  under 
pressure  and  pass  off  to  steel  con- 
tainers or  bottles. 

When  submerged,  one  of  the  gases, 
probably  hydrogen,  is  admitted  to 
the  engine  on  its  suction  stroke.  The 
opening  of  the  injection  valve  ad- 
mits the  oxygen,  which  burns  the 
hydrogen  into  steam,  later  condensed 
to  water. 

The  losses  of  such  a  system  are 
many,  and  so  far  in  this  country  it 
is  only  considered  a  laboratory  play- 
thing. First,  we  have  the  losses  of  re- 
sistance of  the  sea  water.  This  may 
be  reduced  by  adding  more  salt  or 
acid,  so  that  too  much  voltage  is  not 
required  to  pass  the  current  through 
the  water.  Then  we  have  the  energy 
of  compression,  which  is  probably 
not  recovered  in  the  engine,  or  only 
partially  so.  It  would  be  a  safe  guess 
to  say  that  the  energy  from  engine 
is  less  than  half  the  energy  required 
to  disassociate  the  sea  water.  A  stor- 
age battery  would  be  considerably 
more  efficient,  but  of  course  much 
heavier  and  bulky. 

The  system  also  gives  the  full 
power  of  the  engines  to  propulsion 
submerged.  With  storage  battery 
submarines  the  generator,  used  as  a 
motor  under  water,  must  be  large 
enough  for  propulsion.  With  this 
new  system  the  generator  may  be 
quite  small  if  it  can  be  operated  for 
a  much  longer  time  at  the  surface 
than  is  required  from  the  engines 
when  submerged. 
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Shipping  Calendar 


^September  1 

The  St'i)ti'nibt'r  (Merchant  Marine) 
issue  of  Fortune  appears.  See  article 
"Fortune  at  Sea,"  paRe  29  this  issue. 

The  Teamsters*  Union  starts  block- 
ade of  San  Francisco  waterfront. 
0  September  2 

Great  typhoon  hits  Hongkong, 
with  wind  velocities  up  to  164  miles 
an  hour.  The  Asama  Maru,  large 
Japanese  passenger  liner,  is  driven 
a.shore  outside  the  harbor. 
9  September  3 

Pacific  Hemlock  and  Pacific  Pine, 
two  Maritime  Commission  ?teamers, 
are  bought  by  the  States  Line  of 
Portland,  and  rechristened  respec- 
tively V'ermont  and  Maine. 
9  September  4 

The  steel  motorship  Carriso,  for- 
merly Magunkook,  built  at  Long 
Beach  in  1919,  is  sold  to  Eugen  Mat- 
kovic  of  Split,  Jugo  Slavia,  trans- 
ferred to  Jugo  Slavian  registry  and 
renamed  Nickolina  Matkovic. 

•  September  5 

San  P'rancisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce announces  that  492  vessels  ar- 
rived in  that  port  during  August, 
with  an  aggregate  net  tonnage  of 
1,520.202,  and  480  ships  cleared  with 
an  aggregate  net  tonnage  of  1,557,- 
194. 

#  September  6 

This  date  marks  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  Coast  to  Coast  commercial 
air  transport.  Planes  on  United  Air 
Lines  Pacific  Coast  -  Chicago  -  New 
York  route  as  of  September  1  had 
carried  1,075,359  passengers,  42,- 
352,951  lbs.  of  mail.  8,039,927  lbs.  of 
express,  and  had  run  120,209,435 
miles. 

#  September  7 

Roger   D.   Lapham,   president  Am- 
erican-Hawaiian     Steamship      Com 
pany,  accompinied  by  Mrs.  Lapham, 
land   in   San    Francisco     from     the 
'^'  ranic  liner  Monterey  after  an  ex- 
sive  tour  of  the  Pacific,  including 
pan,  China,  the  Philippines,  Java, 
stralia  and  New  Zealand. 

•  September  8 

rreniendous  increases  in  ship- 
ments of  piling  from  Oregon  to  At- 
lantic   Coast    and    way    points    have 

used  great  demand  for  flat  cars  on 


September,  ig^/ 


the  serving  railroads.  The  movement 
now  amounts  to  1600  carloads  a 
month,  and  is  increasing. 

•  September  9 

The  new  president  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties is  A.  H.  Averill,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Portland  Commission  of  Pub- 
lic Docks.  Next  year's  meet  ng  of  the 
Association  will  be  in  Portland. 

•  September  10 

Pacific  Coast  —  European  Confer- 
ence announces  that  fresh  apple  and 
pear  rates  will  remain  stationary  for 
the  1937-38  season,  and  rates  on  all 
other  commodities  will  be  raised, 
effective  October  1. 

•  September  11 

Japanese  express  liner  Kiyokawa 
Maru  arrives  at  Los  Angeles  harbor 
11  days  from  Yokohama,  and  dis- 
charges 1000  bales  of  silk  for  rail 
shipment  to  New  York. 

•  September  12 

The  Maritime  Association  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  issues  a  statement 
demanding  complete  overhaul  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  charg- 
ing that  the  Act  fails  to  provide  par- 
ity between  the  American  shipown- 
er and  his  foi-eipn  competitor. 

•  September  13 

Chairman  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  of 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  is- 
sues statement  declaring  that  the 
U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  faces  a  crisis 
because  of  the  "apparent  inability" 
of  certain  private  operators  to  fin- 
ance their  share  of  construction 
costs. 

•  September  14 

Japan  declares  blockade  on  the 
China  Coast. 

•  September  15 

The  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  of 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  offic- 
ially opens  a  new  half  million  dollar 
steel  fabricating  shop  at  its  0;'k- 
land  yard. 

•  September  16 

Bi(i<  are  opened  Ijy  the  Marit'me 
Commission  on  the  new  luxury  liner 


to  run  alongside  the  Washington  and 
the  Manhattan,  of  United  States 
Lines.  Newport  News  bid  is  lowest 
by  a  wide  margin  and  is  so  close  to 
the  estimated  cost  that  the  chances 
of  an  award  seem  very  good. 

•  September  17 

U.  S.  State  Department  warns  Am- 
erican vessels  to  stay  off  a  "danger 
zone"  along  the  China  Coast  and  to 
have  an  American  flag  painted  on 
the  top  decks  "in  a  conspicuous 
manner." 

•  September  18 

Jai)anese  express  motor  tanker 
Toho  Maru  arrives  at  Los  Angeles 
harbor  from  an  11,000  mile  round 
trip  to  Chemulpo,  Chosen,  made  in 
33  days,  including  5  day  layover. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  record  round 
voyage  from  California  Coast  to 
Asia  mainland. 

•  September  19 

Isthmian  steamer  Knoxville  City 
and  American-Hawaiian  steamer  Ar- 
kansan  collide  almost  at  the  center 
of  the  2200  foot  channel  into  Los 
Angeles — Long  Beach  harbor,  with 
damage  estimated  at  $160,000  but  no 
loss  of  life. 

•  September  20 

Pacific  Coast  Maritime  Unions  de- 
mand $100  bonus  per  man  per  voyage 
for  shipping  on  American  ships  to 
Asiatic  poits  in  the  blockade  zone. 

•  September  21 

Two  Japane.-e  freighters,  the  Kano 
M.iru  at  San  Francisco  and  the  Hi- 
kawa  Maru  at  Seattle,  discharge  128 
bars  of  gold  and  580  bars  of  gold 
respectively.  Total  value  over  $7.- 
000,000. 

•  September  22 

Great  schools  of  tuna  appear  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Oregon 
canners  for  first  time  in  history  are 
canning  tuna  this  week. 

•  September  23 

The    National    Marine    Union    de- 
mands 20  per  cent   increase  in  pay 
for  all  unlicensed  j)ersonnel  on  cer- 
tain   transatlantic    and    intercoastal 
(Page  41.  Please) 
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Pacific  Ocean 
Shipping  and 

A  Surrey  of  the  Month's  Developments 


During  the  month  of  September 
the  principal  factor  affecting  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Pacific  Coast  shipping 
undoubtedly  was  the  Japanese  inva- 
sion of  China  and  the  repercussions 
of  that  "incident"  on  the  official 
mind  at  Washington. 

The  large  foreign  trade  of  Shang- 
hai has,  of  course,  been  greatly  re- 
duced. Official  figures  follow  for 
our  commercial  attache  at  Shanghai : 

"The  recorded  foreign  trade  of 
Shanghai  for  August  was  principally 
in  the  first  12  days  of  the  month,  or 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities; 
foreign  trade  being  virtually  at  a 
standstill  during  the  remainder  of 
the  month.  August  imports  totaled 
28,160,000  yuan,  as  compared  with 
77,650,000  yuan  in  July  and  46,590,- 
000  yuan  in  August,  1936.  Total  im- 
ports for  the  first  eight  months,  Jan- 
uary-August inclusive,  were  valued 
at  468,760,000  yuan,  compared  with 
363,390,000  in  the  corresponding  per- 
iod of  1936. 

"Shanghai's  exports  during  Aug- 
ust totaled  23,760,000  yuan,  com- 
pared with  52,890,000  in  July  and 
28,260,000  in  August  of  last  year. 
Total  exports  for  the  January-Aug- 
ust period  were  325,650,000  yuan, 
compared  with  232,520,000  in  the 
same  period  last  year." 

Japanese  commercial  losses  also 
are  heavy: 

"Japanese  officials  announce  Ja- 
pan's trade  with  China  in  August 
this  year  was  as  follows:  exports  to 
North  China,  1,564,000  yen;  to  Cen- 
tral China,  1,581,000  yen;  and  to 
South  China,  36,000  yen;  as  com- 
pared with  August,  1936,  when  ex- 
ports to  North  China  totaled  4,555,- 
000  yen;  to  Central  China,  7,196,000 
yen;  and  to  South  China,  406,000  yen. 
Imports  from  North  China  in  Aug- 
ust totaled  4,140,000  yen  against 
3,800,000  yen   in   August  last  year; 


from  Central  China,  4,380,000  yen 
against  5,000,000;  and  none  from 
South  China  in  August  this  year  or 
last  year." 

This    same    condition    is    reflected 


United  States  commercial  attache  in 
Tokyo : 

"China  situation  reflected  in 
losses  in  Japan's  foreign  trade  not 
only  with   China    proper    but    with 


The  general  tendency  is  firm  but 
the  market  activity  is  not  entirely 
reflected  in  the  Review. 

•  Time  Charters. 

A  large  new  diesel  was  fixed  last 
week  for  6/9  months,  spot  delivery, 
at  14/-,  another  ready  November  6 
months  15/-.  Diesel  owners  asking 
12/-  for  a  year,  steamers  asking 
about  8/-  12  months. 

♦  Voyage  Charters. 

AMERICAN:  Gulf  to  North  of  Hat- 
teras:  Dirty  chartering  ranging 
around  30c-32c,  clean  at  almost  the 
same  rates. 

Intercoastal :  Still  no  transactions. 

FOREIGN:  Gulf  to  U.K.  Contin- 
ent: Clean  fixtures  were  few  but  at 
higher  rates,  29/6  and  28/6  is  record- 
ed, while  dirty  fixtures  were  25/6 
and  26/6.  Numerous  charters  were 
made  from  Aruba/Venezuela  22/6 
and  23/-  clean  and  many  21/-  and 
22/6  dirty. 

California  to  U.K.  Continent:    No 

charters  recorded. 

Black  Sea  to  U.K./Continent :   No 

charters  recorded. 

Black  Sea-Far  East:  Just  after  last 
month's  review  was  published  we 
learned  of  a  clean  fixture  40/-  Japan. 


in  the  following  statement  from  the        Hongkong,  Philippine  Islands,  Straits 


A  Monthly  Review  of  Tanker  Markets 

Williams,  Ditnond  &  Co.,  Oscar  J.  Bey  fuss,  Mgr., 
Chartering  Department 


California-Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land: No  charters. 

California-Far  East:  30/-  Japan 
was  the  market  for  dirty  tonnage, 
since  when  33/6  is  reported. 

•  World  Tanker  Construction. 

An    eminent   authority   calculates 
the  world's  tankers  under  construc- 
tion will  only  increase  the  fleet  3% 
per  annum,  not  taking  into  account   ! 
the  additional  speed  of  some  tankers,   | 
figuring  only  the  gross  and/or  dead-   | 
weight  and   making  proper  calcula- 
tions for  replacements. 

Our  figures  show  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  under  construction 
and  on  order  about  15%  of  the  new 
vessels,  while  those  under  construc- 
tion as  of  this  spring  are  7%  of  the 
total,  hence  the  above  estimate  seems 
to  be  correct. 

Very  recent  figures  show  that  the 
American  tankers  under  construc- 
tion and  contracted  for  will  eventu- 
ally add  about  12%  to  the  American 
fleet,  but  it  is  not  expected  that 
these  will  all  be  added  this  year.  Such 
a  large  proportion  of  our  tankers  are 
very  old  (83%  are  fifteen  years  and 
over)  and  slow,  that  the  above  per- 
centage only  balances  those  (a  little 
over  11%)  that  are  over  twenty  years 
old,  theoretically  ready  for  retire- 
ment. 
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Pacific  Coast 

Port  Notes 

in  the  Pacific  Maritime  Industry 


Settlements  and  Netherlands  Indies, 
I  through  Chinese  boycott  activities  in 
'  those  areas.  Losses  to  Japanese 
I  plants  in  Shanghai  area  estimated 
j  at  50,000,000  yen.  with  additional 
j    60,000,000   yen    business    loss    along 

Yangtze  River. 

"September  3  Diet  session  featured 
by  complete  support  of  Government's 
control  and  financial  measures. 
Among  major  Government  bills  in- 
troduced was  supplementary  budget 
calling  for  expenditures  of  2,245,400,- 
000  yen,  out  of  which  military  ex- 
penditures total  2,042,000,000  yen. 
extending  to  March  31,  1938,  total 
to  be  derived  from  bond  issues.  Other 
bills  introduced  include:  the  ship 
control  bill,  providing  for  adjust- 
ment of  general  marine  transporta- 
tion in  connection  with  the  China 
incident;  and  the  fertilizer  distribu- 
tion control  law,  adjusting  the  de- 
mand, supply,  prices  and  consump- 
tion of  fertilizers  for  the  duration  of 
the  China  incident." 

Washington  is  frowning  officially 
on  American  vessels  risking  them- 
selves within  the  waters  included  in 
Japan's  illegal  blockade,  and  alto- 
gether the  Oriental  trade  is  in  a 
rather  official  state  of  jitters.  On 
the  other  hand,  charters  and  freights 
are  very  firm,  at  higher  rates  than 
have  existed  for  some  years  past. 
The  ship  operators  are  further  wor- 
ried by  the  exorbitant  demands  of 
maritime  labor  for  a  bonus  which 
would  wipe  out  nearly  (if  not  quite) 
all  of  their  possible  profit. 

Meanwhile,  the  various  Federal 
commissions  are  holding  hearings 
and  trying  to  make  up  their  official 
minds  as  to  what  new  regulations 
and  what  changes  in  existing  regula- 
tions might  be  beneficial  to  the  mer- 
chant marine.  One  of  these  (not  al- 
ways associated  in  the  lay  mind  with 


the  Merchant  Marine)  is  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  This 
body  is  holding  a  series  of  hearings 
in  ports  to  get  the  minds  of  shipping 
men  and  others  on  the  rules  for  ap- 
plying the  radio  rules  of  "The  con- 
vention for  safety  of  life  at  sea"  as 


recently  ratified  by  the  U.  S.  Senate. 
Many  interesting  legislative  ques- 
tion.s  lie  behind  this  hearing,  and  we 
are  offering  here  a  brief  summary  of 
these  matters  so  that  our  readers 
may  intelligently  follow  these  hear- 
ings. 


A  Brief  Survey 

of  Radio  Legislation 


The  "Act  to  Require  Apparatus 
and  Operators  for  Radio  Communica- 
tion on  certain  Ocean  Steamers" 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Ship 
Act"),  approved  June  24.  1910.  as 
amended  by  an  Act  approved  June 
23,  1912.  established  certain  require- 
ments, and  amongst  other  things 
specified  that  all  United  States  ves- 
sels operating  on  the  oceans  and 
Great  Lakes  and  carrying  50  or  more 
persons,  whether  crew  or  passengers, 
should  be  equipped  with  radio  ap- 
paratus capable  of  performing  over 
certain   distances. 

The  International  Telecommunica- 
tions Convention,  held  at  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  1927,  did  a  great  deal  to- 
ward clarifying  the  chaos  into  which 
frequency  assignments  had  fallen, 
and  laid  the  ground  work  for  the 
next  Convention,  which  was  held  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  1932.  This  latter  Con- 
vention established  the  classification 
of  ship  services  and  licenses,  legal- 
ized the  Safety  and  Urgent  signals, 
decreed  that  all  spark  apparatus 
should  be  removed  from  all  vessels 
prior  to  January  1,  1940,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  recognition  of  auto 
alarm  devices  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  continuous  watch  on 
certain  vessels. 


Meanwhile,  the  major  maritime 
nations  had  participated  in  a  con- 
ference in  London,  which  resulted  on 
May  31,  1929,  in  the  International 
Agreement,  known  as  "The  Conven- 
tion for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
London,  1929."  The  Convention  in 
due  course  was  ratified  by  a  majority 
of  the  countries  interested.  This 
Safety  Convention  classified  vessels 
as  Cargo  or  Passenger,  and  required 
all  vessels  over  1,600  gross  tons, 
when  engaged  in  International  voy- 
ages, to  be  equipped  with  main  and 
emergency  radio  equipment.  Con- 
tinuous radio  watch  was  required  on 
all  cargo  vessels  over  5,500  gross 
tons  and  on  all  passenger  vessels 
over  3,000  gross  tons,  subject 
to  certain  exemptions  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  individual  adminis- 
trations. Continuous  watch  was  to 
be  maintained  by  one  radio  operator 
and  an  auto  alarm,  or  by  two  or  more 
radio  operators.  In  addition,  the 
Safety  Convention  required  radio  di- 
rection finders  on  all  passenger  ves- 
sels of  5,000  gross  tons  or  over. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  having  failed  to  ratify  the 
Safety  Convention,  radio  matters 
aboard  vessels  of  this  country  were 
still  controlled  and  governed  by  the 
antiquated  "Ship  Act."  However,  the 
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Communications  Act  of  1934  estab- 
lished the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  delegated  to  it  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  which  had  been 
a  regulatory  Commission  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  This  Act  au- 
thorized the  newly  formed  Commis- 
sion to  assume  the  duties  of  enforc- 
ing the  Ship  Act,  the  inspection  of 
installations,  and  the  issuance  of 
licenses  and  frequency  assignments. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  began  hearings  on 
matters  affecting  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea,  which  resulted  on  June  19,  1936, 
in  their  ratification  of  the  London 
Safety  Convention,  subject  to  certain 
understandings.  The  Senate  resolu- 
tion was  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  July  7,  1936,  and 
depo.sited  in  London    on    August    7, 

1936.  In  accordance  with  Article  65 
of  the  Convention,  the  effective  date, 
as  applied  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  was   November  7,  1936. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission on  October  1,  1936,  issued  its 
Ship  Radiotelegraph  Safety  Instruc- 
tions, setting  forth  the  requirements 
of  law  as  of  November  7,  1936,  speci- 
fying that  the  Instructions  supple- 
mented, but  did  not  supersede,  exist- 
ing requirements  of  the  Ship  Act  of 
1910.  The  Instructions  outlined  the 
procedure  to  be  used  in  applying  for 
certificates,  the  inspections  that 
were  required,  technical  descrip- 
tions of  apparatus,  spare  parts,  and 
other  regulatory  features  of  the 
Convention.  The  Instructions  further 
stated  that  no  type  of  auto  alarm  had 
at  that  time  been  approved  for  use 
aboard  United  States  vessels. 

On  March  10,  1937,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  issued 
its  Order  Number  28,  in  which  it  ap- 
proved, after  exhaustive  tests,  the 
auto  alarm  devices  submitted  by  the 
two  major  radio  companies,  and  made 
the  approval  effective  date  July  10, 

1937,  with  an  extension  of  the  ex- 
emption provided  for  in  the  Safety 
Convention  up  to  and  including  Au- 
gust 6,  1937. 

Meanwhile,  on  May  20,  1937,  Sen- 
ate Bill  595  had  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress, approved  by  the  president,  and 
had  become  law.  This  Bill,  sometimes 
known  as  Public  97,  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  It  repealed  the  Ship  Act  of  1910 
as   far  as   it  applied  to  ocean-going 


vessels,  and  drastically  increased  the 
radio  requirements  of  United  States 
vessels  beyond  those  of  the  Ship  Act 
and  of  the  Safety  Convention.  Radio 
apparatus,  both  transmitting  and  re- 
ceiving and  auto  alarms,  was  made 
obligatory  on  all  cargo  vessels  of 
1,600  gross  tons  or  over  plying  any- 
where on  the  ocean,  whether  coat- 
wise,  intercoastal,  or  foreign.  Pas- 
senger vessels  of  100  gross  tons  or 
over  were  included  in  the  continuous 
watch  class. 

The  next  day.  May  21,  1937,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
issued  its  Order  No.  29  and  its  Ship 
Radiotelegraph  Safety  Rules.  The 
latter  superseded  and  repealed  the 
Ship  Radiotelegraph  Safety  Instruc- 
tions of  October  1,  1936.  This  Order 
No.  29  extended  to  August  6,  1937, 
the  effective  date  of  the  continuous 
watch  (auto  alarm)  and  apparatus 
requirements  of  the  new  Act  as  it 
affected  cargo  vessels,  and  as  had 
been  done  for  the  requirements  of 
the  Safety  Convention  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Order 
28  of  March  10,  1937. 

Subsequently  the  Commission,  be- 
ing in  receipt  of  numerous  requests 
on  behalf  of  United  States  vessels 
for  a  further  extension  of  the  exemp- 


tion period,  found  it  was  impractical 
for  all  vessels  to  obtain  the  necessary 
equipment  prior  to  August  6,  1937. 
and  on  July  28,  just  nine  days  before 
the  dead-line  date,  in  its  Order  29-A, 
extended  to  November  6,  1937,  tho 
time  required  for  the  completion  of 
all  installations.  The  extension  was 
made  contingent  upon  the  actual 
placing  with  a  manufacturer  of  an 
order  for  the  necessary  equipment. 
S-595,  or  Public  97,  or,  as  it  should 
be  known,  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  as  Amended  May  20,  1937. 
provided  for  certain  exemptions  from 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  Many 
steamship  companies  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Commission  for  such  ex- 
emptions, among  them  a  number 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  Com- 
mission, acceding  to  those  requests, 
has  decided  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
such  exemptions  at  San  Francisco 
October  11,  1937. 

All  interested  parties  having  filed 
the  necessary  applications,  affidav- 
its, and  statements,  will  attend  this 
hearing.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  the 
Commission  will  give  an  immediate 
answer  to  the  requests.  It  is  more 
likely  that  further  limited  exemptions 
will  be  granted,  pending  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  Commission. 


Ingalls'  Towboat  Model 


This  interesting  miniature  is  a  complete  exact  scale  model  of  the  standard  stock 
river  towboat  manufactured  by  the  Ingalls  Iron  Works  Company  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  Many  of  these  towboats  are  doing  efficient  service  on  the  southern  river 
systems.  The  model  is  floating  on  a  lily  pond  in  the  garden  of  the  Birmingham 
home  of  Robt.  J.  Ingalls. 
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Dynamometer  for 

Towboat  Pull 


The  testing  of  the  towing  power  of 
tugs  or  towboats  under  actual  oper- 
ating conditions  for  river  towing  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dynamometer  barge,  which 
has  been  built  by  the  Dravo  Cor- 
poration at  its  shipyards  on  Neville 
Island,   near  Pittsburgh. 

While  Bollard  tests  of  towboat 
power  have  been  commonly  made  in 
the  past,  these  did  not  necessarily 
give  a  true  indication  of  the  results 
in  actual  service,  since  the  vessel  in 
such  a  test  would  be  stationary;  the 
slip  of  the  propeller  would  be  at  a 
maximum;  and  theie  would  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  back  current  from  the 
wharf  or  dock  where  the  test  was 
made. 

The  dynamometer  barge,  on  which 
Dravo  Corporation  has  applied  for 
patents,  is  a  standard  100  x  26  foot 
steel  river  barge  which  is  placed  be- 
tween a  towboat  and  the  barges  con- 


stituting the  actual  load.  The  tow- 
boat  is  lashed  to  a  floting  frame  on 
the  barge.  This  consists  of  a  welded 
structure  riding  on  live  rollers  which 
give  it  free  movement  fore  and  aft 
but  do  not  permit  any  movement 
athwartship.  Four  sets  of  rollers  are 
provided  at  each  of  the  three  bear- 
ing points  which  support  the  floating 
frame.  The  top  and  bottom  units 
consist  of  two  rollers  and  the  side 
•inits   of  three   rollers. 

The  frame  has  a  width  of  20  feet 
from  center  to  center  of  bearing  sup- 
ports which  are  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  barge.  Adjacent  to  and  over- 
hung from  these  bearing  supports  is 
the  heavy  beam  by  which  the  tow- 
boat  is  attached  to  the  frame. 

The  towboat  never  touches  the  dy- 
namometer barge.  Its  entii-e  thrust 
or  pull  is  exerted  on  the  frame  which 
operates  two  hydraulic  rams.  Each 
has   an    area   of    100  .square   inches. 


The  two  rams  are  placed  so  as  to  take 
the  thrust  or  pull  in  either  the  for- 
ward or  astern  direction.  These  re- 
gister the  amount  of  thrust  or  pull 
upon  recording  and  indicating  gages 
provided  for  each  ram.  The  gages 
are  placed  in  a  cabin  set  between  the 
rams. 

Dravo  has  found  the  dynamometer 
barge  to  be  of  particular  value  in 
testing  the  performance  of  vessels 
both  with  and  without  Kort  nozzles. 

While  this  barge  is  designed  for 
inland  waters  service,  the  idea  of  a 
hydraulic  dynamometer  mounted  on 
a  float  could  readily  be  applied  to 
the  testing  of  harbor  and  seagoing 
tugs. 


Upper:  Tug  Mary  Alice  and  dyn-nnomctcr  barge.    Lower:   Dynamometer  on   barge. 


Shipping  Calendar 

(Continued  from  Page  J7) 

lines,  for  which  it  is  the  recognized 
collective  bargaining  agency. 

•  September  24 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  affiliate  Team- 
sters' Union  of  San  Francisco  pickets 
the  Embarcadero  in  a  demonstration 
against  the  C.  I.  0.  affiliated  Long- 
shoremen's Union.  The  teamsters 
had,  fince  September  1,  refused  to 
move  cargo  from  the  docks. 

•  September  25 

McC'ormick  Lumber  Company  an- 
nounces complete  redemption  of  its 
outstanding  6  per  cent  bonds  by  No- 
vember 1  and  a  readjustment  of  cor- 
porate organization,  which  will 
transfer  to  the  McCormick  S.  S.  Co. 
all  vessels  and  transport  facilities 
now  owned  by  the  McCormick  Lum- 
ber Co. 

•  September  26 

The  Maritime  Commission  an- 
nounces that  it  has  arranged  a  tem- 
porary operating  subsidy  agreement 
for  six  months  with  the  American 
Mail  Line  of  Seattle,  a  Dollar  Line 
affiliate. 

•  September  27 

Cargo  in  and  out  of  the  port  of 
Honolulu  during  the  month  of  Aug- 
ust rolled  up  the  greatest  total  of 
any  month  in  the  history  of  that 
city. 

•  September  28 

Nome,  Alaska,  is  abolished  as  a 
port  of  entry  by  presidential  order, 
effective  this  date. 


OCTOBER.     1  937 
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special  100L5 

are  Required  for  Overhaul  and  Maintenance  of 

Snip  2(Lulpinent 

Marine  Jobs  Call  for  Knowledge 
of  Engine  and  Auxiliary  Functions 


Figs.  1  and  2:  Views  in  plant  of  United  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco. 


Conspicuous  among  the  group  of 
marine  repair  shops  for  which  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  is  noted  is 
that  of  the  United  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  with  headquarters  and 
plant  at  the  corner  of  Steuart  and 
Folsom  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

This  firm's  acquaintance  with  the 
marine  and  allied  industries  of  the 
district  and  the  familiarity  of  its 
personnel  with  the  requirements  of 
ships'  machinery  and  auxiliary 
equipment,  coupled  with  the  ade- 
quacy of  its  shop  tools  and  appur- 
tenances, have  enabled  it  to  secure 
and  execute  most  important  contracts 
pertaining  to  overhauling  and  main- 
tenance operations  in  the  marine 
field,  and  to  handle  various  lines  of 
machine  work  of  a  more  general 
character  as  well. 

One  view  in  the  plant,  looking  from 
the  Steuart  Street  entrance,  is  re- 
produced in  the  half  tone,  Fig.  1.  In 
the  immediate  foreground  and  at  the 
left  are  two  large  extension  vertical 
boring  mills  of  10  feet  capacity.  This 
view,  like  Fig.  2,  also  conveys  an 
idea  of  the  arrangement  of  overhead 
cranes  and  of  the  individual  jib 
cranes  and  trolleys  for  serving  the 
different  machine  tools,  and  for  en- 
abling the  work,  regardless  of  size 
and  weight,  to  be  handled  with  mini- 
mum of  effort  and  time  loss  when 
placing  in  position  for  machining  or 
when  removing  completed  jobs  from 
lathes,  planers,  boring  mills,  or  other 
tools. 

•  A  Big  Pump  Casing  Job. 

Among  other  photographs  recently 
made  at  this  plant  are  two  views  in 
Figs.  3  and  4  of  a  pair  of  pump  cast- 
ings supplied  to  the  firm  by  the  Paci- 
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Fig.    5,   left:  Turning  casting  in  Monarch   lathe.    This  cylinder  is  cut  into  piston  rings  after  machining  inside  and 
out.  Fig.  6,  right:  Interesting  application  of  Duall  contour  sawing  machine. 


fic  Foundry  Company,  Ltd.,  of  San 
Francisco.  These  castings  are  for  a 
circulating  pump  for  the  McCormick 
Line's  Sidney  M.  Hauptman,  a  ves- 
sel of  approximately  8,000  tons  pow- 
ered by  triple  expansion  engines  of 
2,500  horsepower. 


The  upper  half  of  the  pump  casing 
weighs  1630  lbs.,  the  lower  half  3580 
lbs.  The  castings  are  high  test,  close 
grained  iron  of  35,000  to  37,000  lbs. 
tensile  .strength  without  addition  of 
alloys.  These  castings,  like  all  pro- 
duced by  Pacific  Foundry,  are  made 


under  metallurgical  control,  includ- 
ing chemical  analysis  and  physical 
control  by  breaking  of  test  bars  in 
most  modern  testing  machines. 

In  Fig.  3  one  half  of  the  casing  is 
shown  lying  on  the  shop  floor  ready 
for  laying  out  of  the  flange  holes  for 
(Page  60.  Please) 


f-igs.   i  and  4.     Two  views  of  heavy  castings  for  circulating  pump  for  steamship. 
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SHIPS    in  THE  mRKIPG 


LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


Third  Set  of  Bids  Opened 

on  U.S.  Lines'  Passenger  Liner 


Bids  for  the  construction  of  a 
model,  safety  and  fireproof  liner  to 
operate  on  the  old  run  of  the  Levia- 
than in  the  North  Atlantic  service 
were  opened  September  15  by  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States  Lines  Company 
of  New  York  City,  which  will  oper- 
ate the  vessel. 

There  were  three  bidders.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  Com- 
mission's invitations,  each  of  the 
three  bidders  submitted  tenders  on 
both  a  fixed  price  and  an  adjusted 
price  basis.  The  adjusted  price  basis 
allows  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
final  cost  of  the  vessel  on  account  of 
changes  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials which  may  occur  during  the 
course  of  construction,  providing 
any  resultant  increase  or  decrease 
in  such  labor  and  material  costs  do 
not  exceed  15  per  cent. 

The  lowest  bids  were  submitted  by 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company  of  Newport  News, 
Va.,  which  bid  $17,500,000  on  a  fixed 
price  basis,   and    $15,750,000    on    an 
adjusted  price  basis. 
Other  bidders  were: 
New   York   Shipbuilding    Corpora- 
tion   of    Camden,    N.    J.    Fixed 
price,       $21,308,000;        adjusted 
price,  $19,491,000. 
Bethlehem    Shipbuilding    Corpora- 
tion   of    New    York    City,    with 
yards    at    Quincy,    Mass.    Fixed 
price,       $21,947,000;        adjusted 
price,  $20,705,000. 
Several    unusual    features    appear 
in  these  bids: 

1.  There  is  a  very  wide  divergence 


in  the  figures  quoted.  The  two  high 
bids  are  25  per  cent  and  30  per  cent 
higher  than  the  low  bid. 

2.  The  low  bid  on  an  adjusted 
price  basis  is  very  close,  within  5 
per  cent  of  the  15  million  dollar  esti- 
mate made  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion experts. 

3.  All  three  bidders  seem  confident 
that  the  increase  in  costs  during  the 
life  of  the  contract  will  be  well  with- 
in the  15  per  cent  limit  set  by  the 
Commission  experts.  It  would  cer- 
tainly appear  in  the  face  of  these 
figures  that  this  long  awaited  con- 
tract should  now  be  promptly  award- 
ed. 

The  liner  plans  and  specifications 
on  which  these  bids  were  called  de- 
fine a  vessel  of  the  following  general 
characteristics: 

Length    723  feet 

Beam  molded 92  feet 

Depth  molded  75  feet 

Displacement  loaded  34,000  tons 


Speed   22  knots 

Passenger  capacity  1,200 

Crew   630 

The  contractor  must  agree  to  fin- 
ish the  job  in  852  days  elapsed  time.. 
The  vessel  is  to  be  subdivided  for  a  | 
3  compartment  stability  standard.  I 
Any  3  compartments  may  be  flooded 
without  endangering  stability. 

Lifeboat  facilities  provide  a  seat 
for  every  passenger  and  every  crew 
member,  and  most  of  the  boats  will 
be  motor  propelled  and  radio  equip- 
ped. 

She  will  be  built  under  the  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  provi- 
sions of  Title  V  of  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  Practically  every  state 
in  the  Union  will  participate  in  some 
measure  in  the  construction  and/or 
equipment  of  this  liner. 


Sun  Lays  Two  Keels  ~ 
Launches  One  Tanker 

On  September  20  the  Sun  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company  laid 
the  keel   for  a   hull    (Yard   Number 
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170)  for  a  12,900  deadweiRht  ton 
capacity  oil  tanker.  This  vessel  is 
being  built  for  the  Bernuth,  Lembcke 
Company  of  New  York,  and  will  be 
462  feet  4  inches  long  by  65  feet 
beam  by  35  feet  depth.  She  will  be 
propelled  by  a  single  screw  driven 
by  a  reduction  geared  steam  turbine. 

This  was  the  second  keel  laying  in 
September  at  this  yard.  On  Septem- 
ber 1  they  laid  the  keel  for  Hull  168, 
an  18,300  deadweight  ton  tanker  for 
the  Sun  Oil  Company.  This  giant  will 
be  542  feet  5  inches  long  by  70  feet 
beam  by  40  feet  depth,  and  will  be 
powered  by  a  Sun  Doxford  diesel  en- 
gine. 

On  September  26  Sun  launched 
Hull  Number  164,  first  of  two  single 
screw  steam  tankers  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  New  Jer.^ey. 
These  tankers  are  12,900  deadweight 
ton  capacity  and  are  of  the  same 
general  characteristics  as  Hull  Num- 
ber 170,  described  above.  Hull  164 
will  be  delivered  on  October  16  next. 


combines  hull,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment into  one  >moothly  functioning 
unit. 


Tanker  to  be  Launched 

at  Sparrows  Point 

The  Sparrows  Point  Plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
Ltd.  has  set  October  9  as  the  launch- 
ing date  for  the  first  of  the  two 
tankers  building  there  for  the  Gulf 
Oil  Corporation.  These  tankers  are 
t  ach  to  be  425  feet  long  by  64  feet 
luam  by  34  feet  depth,  and  each  has 
a  gros.s  measurement  of  7,070  tons. 


Union  Iron  Works 

Delivers  Dredger 

The  shallow  draft  seagoing  hopper 
dredge  Pacific,  after  passing  all  tests 
with  flying  color.s,  was  delivered  on 
S«Dtember  20  to  the  U.  S.  Army  En- 
gineers by  the  Union  Plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
Ltd.,  the  first  seagoing  craft  turned 
out  by  this  famous  yard  in  over  six 
years.  The  Pacific  is  of  a  very  spe- 
cial type,  with  a  number  of  features 
that  are  new.  The  requirements  of 
thf  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  are  very 
drastic  and  are  rigidly  enforced, 
liiion  Plant  is  to  be  congratulated 
I'lr  producing  a  very  fine  job,  which 


Fore  River 

Launches  Dredge 

At  the  Fore  River  Plant  of  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
Ltd.  on  September  23  there  was 
launched  the  U.  S.  Engineers  dredge 
General  Goethals.  This  craft  is  of 
the  seagoing  hopper  type  with  5,000 
cubic  yards  capacity,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  dredge  of  its  type  built 
in  America. 


Welded  Steel  Oil 


Delivery  Barge 


Jakobson  and  Peterson  Inc.,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  report  that  they  have 
been  awarded  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  all  welded  steel  self- 
propelled  barge  for  the  Socony  Vacu- 
um Oil  Company.  This  barge  will  be 
used  for  harbor  deliveries  of  diesel 
oil  in  bulk.  It  is  to  be  55  feet  long  by 
13  feet  6  inches  beam  by  7  feet 
depth,  and  will  be  powered  with  a 
60  shaft  horsepower  Model  36-A 
Fairbanks-Morse  diesel  engine  fitted 
with  a  3  to  1  reduction  gear. 


Manitowoc  Ship 

Launches  Tanker 

A  single  .screw  all  welded  steel  oil 
tank  steamer  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana  was  launched 
September  18  by  the  Manitowoc  Ship 
Building  Company  of  Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin.  This  bulk  oil  carrier  is  to 
be  used  on  the  Great  Lakes  trades. 
She  is  465  feet  long  by  55  feet  beam 
by  28  feet  depth,  and  will  carry  2,- 
700,000  gallons  of  oil.  Her  power 
plant  will  consist  of  two  Scotch  ma- 
rine boilers  and  a  2,500  .shaft  horse- 
power triple  expansion  condensing 
steam  engine. 


Cruiser  Launched 

at  Brooklyn 

At    the    Brooklyn    Navy    Yard    on 
August  26  the  10,000  ton  cruiser  C. 


L.  48  was  launched  and  christened 
Honolulu.  Three  of  this  so-called 
light  cruiser  class  are  building  at 
Brooklyn.  C.  L.  40,  the  Brooklyn,  is 
nearing  completion  and  is  due  for 
delivery  on  November  1,  1937.  C.  L. 
50,  the  Helena,  had  her  keel  laid  in 
December  last  year  is  due  for  deliv- 
ery in  May,  1939.  The  Honolulu  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  commission 
about  May  1,  1938. 


Maritime  Commission 

OfFers  Old  Vessels 

The  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission invited  bids  on  September 
20th  for  the  purchase  on  an  "as  is, 
where  is"  basis  of  25  steel  cargo  ves- 
sels in  its  laid-up  fleet.  The  follow- 
ing eighteen  of  these  vessels  are  tied 
up  at  Staten  Island,  N.Y.: 

\iinip  of  \rMHrl  l».\V.T. 

Anaconda  9808 

Arcturus    9601 

Arden    8727 

Belfort      9781 

Bellepline     9786 

Bonnie  Brook 8727 

Cokesit   9426 

Commack     8000 

Hatteras     7467 

Mitchell      8727 

Namasket     9632 

Oakspring 9371 

Quittacas     7690 

Vittorio  Emmanuele  III 7382 

Western  King  8643 

Western   Scout   8422 

Yalza     8727 

These  seven  are  at  Norfolk,  Va.: 

Kittegaun     8756 

Rockport    8611 

Wathena     8756 

West  Galeta  8476 

West  View  8618 

West  Zucker 8432 

West  Zula   8388 

Yosemite    9410 

Bids  will  be  opened  at  noon,  Wed- 
nesday, October  20.  in  the  Commis- 
sion's offices  at  Washington. 

These  vessels,  all  of  which  were 
built  by  the  Government  either  dur- 
ing or  immediately  after  the  World 
War,  are  being  offered  for  sale  by 
the  Commission  for  either  restricted 
operation  or  scrapping,  with  the  re- 
quirement that  bidders  must  furnish 
a  stiff  performance  bond  for  each 
vessel. 
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Building  in 
American  Yards 

Pacific  Coast 


BETHIiEHSM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION,  LTD. 

(Union  Plant) 

San  Francisco 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  5355 — 
McCall  (DD400).  Completion  date 
March  1,  1938.  Hull  5356 — Maury 
(DD401);  completion  date  June  1, 
19  38.  Two  1500-ton  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy;  length,  341'  3%";  beam, 
.35'  6Vfe";  depth,  19'  8".  Cost  $3,675,- 
000. 

Hull  5359,  Pacific;  seagoing  hopper 
dredge  for  U.  S.  Engineers;  launched 
July  28,  19  37;  delivered  September, 
1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  REPAIRS: 
M.S.  Oregon  Express,  Wallingford,  Cal- 
mar,  Santa  Rosa,  Barge  Bay  Gull,  F.  H. 
Hillnian,  Chiriqui,  Richmond,  Lurline, 
Honomu,  Haxaside  Barge  No.  4,  M.  S. 
Silverbelle,  Talamanca,  D.  G.  Scofield, 
H.  M.  Storey,  M.  S.  Hoegh  Merchant, 
Santa  Paula,  Antigua,  Yacht  Invader, 
Charcas,  President  Wilson,  Portmar, 
President  Garfield,  M.  S.  Silvermaple, 
Santa  Elena. 

FELLOWS  &  STEWART,  INC. 

Wilmington,  (^alif. 
DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Yachts  Cheerio,  Content,  and 
Blue  Peter;  Dauntless,  Vittorio,  West- 
ern Spirit;  50  smaller  yachts  and  fish- 
ing boats. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING 
&   DRY   DOCK    CO. 

Foot  of  Fifth  Avenue 
Oakland,  Calif. 
DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Fireboat  Dennis  T.  Sullivan, 
Gas.  S.  St.  Mary,  Elna,  Nojo,  Tug  Arabs, 
Ryder  Hanify,  Gas.  S.  .Sea  Queen,  Ho- 
quiam.  Derrick  Barge,   Lumberman. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Berth  264 — Pish  Harbor 

Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Pour  80'  U. 
S.  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats;  1,600  H.P. 
each;  Liberty- Vlmalert  conversions; 
speed  30  m.p.h.  Keels  laid  September, 
19  3  6;  estimated  laiuiching  dates  Sep- 
tember 11,  October  2,  16  and  30;  esti- 
mated completion  dates  October  1  and 
25,  November  10  and  20,  1937. 

Two  78'x20'x9'6"  Lamparo  fishing 
boats;  one  for  S.  Russo  and  partners, 
powered  with  240  H.P.  6  cylinder  Fair- 
banks diesel;  second  for  Claro  Slma  and 


partners,  powered  with  210  H.P.  6 
cylinder  Western  diesel.  Estimated 
launching  dates  September  4  and  18; 
estimated  completion  dates  October  2 
and   16,   1937. 


HONOLULU  IRON  WORKS 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: President  Taft,  Hamakua,  Hwa 
Dah,  Anniston  City,  Mobile  City,  Golden 
Cloud,  Titanian,  U.S.C.G.C.  Tiger,  Ferry 
Manuwai. 


LAKE  WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Wash. 

DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS: Tug  Pione«r. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No.  57, 
one  steel  harbor  barge  139'  x  40'  x  14'; 
8,200  bbl.  capacity;  for  General  Petrol- 
eum Corp.  of  Calif.  Delivery  date,  Jan- 
uary,   1938. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Golden  Peak,  Golden  Sun,  Tug 
Louie  Black,  M.S.  Delftdyk,  Coast  Far- 
mer, La  Purisima,  Lebec,  Heina,  Cath- 
wood,  P/B  Romancia,  Yachts  Enchant- 
ress and  Velero  H,  W.T.  Derrick  Barge 
No.  4,  W.T.  Barges  Nos.  14,  16  and  17; 
Tug  Capt.  Williams. 


MARE  ISLAND  NAVY  YARD 

Mare  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Henley  (DD;i91)  destroyer;  standard 
displacement  1500  tons;  keel  laid  Octo- 
ber 28,  1935;  launched  January  12, 
19  37;  estimated  delivery  date  October, 
1937. 

Pompano  (SS181)  submarine;  keel 
laid  January  14,  1936;  launched  March 
11,  1937;  estimated  delivery  date  Octo- 
ber, 1937. 

Sturgeon,  Submarine  (SS187);  keel 
laid  October  27,  19  36;  estimated  deliv- 
ery September,  1938. 

Swordfish,  Submarine  (SS193);  de- 
livery date,  August  1,  1939. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Houston,  Trenton,  Richmond, 
Dobbin,  Bushnell,  Partridge. 


THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,   Calif. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS: Mevania,  Balboa,  Frances,  Pat- 
terson, Manoa,  Kailu,  Portland,  Nebras- 
kan,  Leslie  J.  Fulton,  Floridian,  Tug  A. 
H.   Payson,     Buenos    Aires,      Bengalin, 
Santacruzcement,  Missourian,  West.  Pac. 
Barge  No.  1,  Nevadan,  San  Rafael,  Sho-U 
shone,  Sobre  Los  Olas,  John  R,  Arkan- 1 
san.    Blue  Water,     Chicago,     California  p 
Rose,    Vancouver,    General    Lee,    West- ' 
ern  Pilot,  Marettimo,   American  Robin,  I 
Robert  Luckenbach,  Dakotan,  Tug  Vir- 1 
gil  G.  Bogue,  Elbe,  Bainbridge,  Calif  or-  | 
nla  Star,  Olympic. 


PRINCE  RUPERT  DRYDOCK 
AND  SHIPYARD 

Prince  Rupert,   B.C. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS:   Four   fishing    boats,    3   scows, 
43  ship  repair  jobs  not  requiring  dock- 
ing, 41  conunercial  .jobs. 


THE  PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 

Bremerton,  Washington 
NEW   CONSTRUCTION:    U.S.8.  Pat- 
terson    (Destroyer  No.    392);    standard 
displacement,  1500  tons;  keel  laid  July 

22,  1935;  launched  May  6,  1937;  esti- 
mated completion  date,  November  1, 
1937. 

U.S.S.  Jarvls  (Destroyer  No.  393); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  August  21,  1935;  launched  May  6, 
1937;  estimated  completion  date  De- 
cember 1,  1937. 

U.S.S.  Wilson  (Destroyer  No.  408); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  March  22,  1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS:   Nevada,   Saratoga,   Bra7X)s. 


TODD  SEATTLE  DRY  DO(^KS,  IXC. 
Harbor    Island 
Seattle,    Wash. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Barge  Mastodon,  Pacific  Pine, 
Pacific  Hemlock,  Robert  Luckenbach, 
Cuzco,   Romulus. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 

2505  East  11th  Street 

Tacoma,   Wash. 

NEW     CONSTRUCTION:     Hull     No. 

127,  Yanltee  Clipper;   purse  seiner,  82' 

X  20';   200  H.P.  Atlas  engine;  keel  laid 
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May  2ti.  1937;   launched  July   22.   1037: 

dellver«-d  AiiKU'^t  >M,  1»:{7;   owners,  Ed. 
,      A  J.    KiiHeroff   and    K.   Munaka,   of   San 

Pedro.  Calif. 

Hull    No.     1211,    |iurs<>    NClne    fUhlnf; 
I      bo»l;    78'  .\    20';    powered    by    200    H.P. 

Atlas  engine    Keel  laid  July  lit;  laiincli- 
I      ed  S«-|>(('inb«'r   lO,    ll>:{7;    deliver)    date, 

Ortob«T   15,   10S7.     Owner,   Roy  HuRiv, 
I      Seattle. 

DKYDOCK       .\ND      HOI'TINK       HK- 

PAIUS:    l-1shiiiK   Ixmls   Soriia,    \<i\aii<e. 
'      Liberty   (iirl,    Keliance,    Kvceilent ;    'I'iik- 

boat    (apt.   <>.  (•.  OlHon. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

A.MKIIICA.V  ItlUDGK  COMPANY 

I'ittJibiirgh,  I'ennsylvanla 
.NKW   CONSTUUCTION: 
One  rioatiiiK  machine  .shop  for  C.   C. 

Hunley,  t'airo.  111.;    8  2'  x  20'  .\  3',^'. 


THE   AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 
COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
.NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  bulk 
lake  freighters  610'  x  60'  x  32'  6"; 
2.000  I. H.P.  geared  turbine,  water  tube 
boilers,  400  lbs.  pressure,  electric  aux- 
iliaries; for  Pittsburgii  Steamship  Com- 
pany. Keels  laid  June  21,  1937;  and 
July  6.  1937;  launrldng  date  October, 
19«7;  delivery  date  April  15.  1938. 

BATH  IRON  WORKS 

Rath,  Maine 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hulls  Nos. 
161.  162.  and  163;  DD304  Sampson. 
DD895  Davis  and  DD306  Jouett;  Thren 
1850-ton  destroyers  for  U.S.  Navy;  date 
of  contract  Sept.  19,  1935.  Estimated 
delivery  Dec.  1937,  Mar.  1938.  and 
June  19  38.  respectively.  DDSOe,  keel 
laid,  Mar.  26,  1936.  DD395.  keel  laid 
July  28,  19  36.  DD394.  keel  laid  April 
8.  1936. 

Hulls  Nos.  170-171,  DD400,  Sims, 
and  DD410,  Hughes,  two  1500-ton  de- 
*tro>ers  for  U.  S.  Navy;  contract  date 
October  12,  1936;  delivery  date  April, 
1939.  and   June.    1939.   respectively. 

Hull  \o.  175,  Jeanne  D'Arc,  single 
screw-,  diesel  propelled  trawler  for  IJos- 
ton.  Mass.,  owners;  estimated  delivery, 
October  I,  1»37. 

Hull  No.  17(1,  X'illanova,  single  screw, 
diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Boston. 
Mass..  owners;  e^iiniated  delivery,  ()<•- 
tober  15,   19»7. 


HKTHLKHE.M    SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Fore  River  Plant, 
Quinry,  Maws. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
C"V7,  Wasp,  .Airplane  Carrier  for   U.S. 
Government;    keel    laid    April    1,    1936; 
estimated  delivery,  September.  1938. 

Hall  1408,  U.  S.  Army  Hopper 
Dredge  Goethala:  SOOO  cubic  yards  ca- 
pacity: keel  laid  October  5,  19?6; 
launched  August.  1937;  estimated  de- 
livery, February.  19  38. 

.Anna|M>lis,  West  Point,  Yale;  three 
diesel  drive  trawlers  for  General  Sea 
f-oods;     keels    laid      June      17,      1937; 


lann<'lie(l  S<-|iteiiilier  'J.'i,  I9:t7;  e>>tiiiial- 
ed  ilell\er.>    ()<(uIm  r,    1»;{7. 

Tlire«>  pasMenger  and  frt'lglit  steainert* 

for  Panama  Railroad  S.S.  Co.;  486  feet 
X  64  feet  x  38  feet  6  inches;  16«4  knot 
speed. 

BETHLEHEM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Sparr«>WN  Point  Plant 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

NEW      CONSTRUCTION:      Two      oil 

tankers  -steam      425'x64'x34'   for   Gulf 

(Jil  Corp.;    total  tonnage  7070  each;  »'s- 

tlmated  launching,  first  ship,  0<-lob<-r  i), 

n»;»7. 

Kour  1:{,(MM>  deadweight  tun  steam 
turbine  driven  tankers  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.;  length  442',  beam  64', 
depth  34'  10",  gross  tonnage  7.600, 
speed   12   knots. 

One  tanker  for  Texas  Co.;  about 
i;!.flOfl  deadweight  tons;  steam  turbine. 

One  barge  for  Socony-Vacuum  Oil 
Co..  Inc.;  260  feet  long;  non-propelled. 
K>.liinale«l   delivery  date  OtIoIkt,    U>;{7. 

lUXSTOX    NAVY  YARD 
Boston,   Mass. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD»89,  .Mugford,  and  DD390.  Ralph 
Talbot,  two  light  destroyers:  LBP  334'; 
beam  35'6";  depth  19'8";  keels  laid 
October  28.  19  35:  launched  October  31. 
1936;  e.slimated  delivery,  October,  1»:17, 
and   November.    19  37.   respectively. 

DD402,  Mayrant,  and  DD403,  Trlppe, 
two  light  destroyers  for  United  States 
Navy;  LPB  334';  beam  35'6";  depth 
19'  8";  keels  laid  April  15,  1937; 
launching  date  February  1,  1938;  esti- 
mated  delivery  indefinite. 

DD415,  O'Brien,  and  DD416.  Walke. 
two  destroyers;  LBP  341',  beam  36', 
depth  19'8";  delivery  dates,  August, 
19  39,  and  October.  19  39,  respectively. 

Two  destroyers  of   1>I)  421   Class. 

One  large  liartM>r  tug  for  U.  S.  Navy; 
delivery  date  19  38. 


RR(M)KLYN  NAVY  YARD 
Brooklyn,    N.Y. 
NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

CL  40,  Brooklyn,  light  cruiser.  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace- 
ment, 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid,  March 
12,  1935;  launched  November  30,  1936; 
estimated   delivery,   November  1,    1937. 

CL  48.  Honolulu,  light  cruiser;  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8  ";  standard  displace- 
ment 10.000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid  Septem- 
ber 10,  1935;  launched  August  26, 
1937;  estimated  delivery,  May  1,  19?8. 

CL  50,  Helena,  light  cruiser:  LB. P. 
600';  beam  61'7%";  standard  displace- 
ment 10.000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laying.  De- 
cember 9.  1936;  launching  indefinite; 
contract  delivery.  May  16,  1939. 


L.iiincii  of  Par.nmouni  recently  .it  Lake 
Washington  Shipyards,  Houghton, 
Washington,  was  significant  as  intro- 
ducing modem  welded  steel  construc- 
tion info  the  large  fishing  boats  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Full  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  Paramount  will  be  found  in 
article  on  page  26  of  this  issue.  With 
complete  equipment.  Paramount  cost  in 
excess  of  *i200.000. 


diculars  117',  breadth,  molded,  28', 
depth,  molded,  16';  keel  laid  August  2, 
1937. 

Order  placed  for  one  harbor  tug;  LOA 
110'  3";  LBP  98'  0";  breadth  24'  0"; 
depth  at  side  amidships  13'  6".  No 
dates  set. 

Order  placed  for  one  harbor  tug;  65 
feet  long. 


CHARLESTON   SHIPBUILDING   & 
DRY  DOCK  CO. 

Cniarleston.  S.C. 
NEW    CONSTRUCTION:    Two   trawl- 
ers for  the  Portland  Trawling  Company; 
146'6'x25'xl4'2". 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C.  NAVY  YARD 

Charleston,  S.C. 
NEW   CON.STRUCTION: 
Order    placed    for    one    harbor    tug; 
LOA    124'   9",   length    between    perpen- 


DEFOE  BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  diesel  yacht,  powered  by  1,000 
h.p.  Winton  engines;  143'  long,  23' 
beam;  steel  construction.  For  Cox  and 
Stevens,  New  York,  N.Y.  Delivery  date 
November  1,  1937. 

THE   DRAVO  CONTRACTING   CO. 

Engineering  Works  I>ept., 
Pitt.sbiirgh,  l*a..  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
Hulls    Nos    l.TJ(M327;      two     welded 
flush    deck    cargo    box    barges    100'x26' 
x6'6";   330  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1385  and  1386;  two  sin- 
gle screw  diesel  towboats;  for  stock; 
320  gross  tons. 

Hulls    No.s.    141.S-1414;    two    welded 
steel   towboat   hulls  for  National   Shlp- 
(Pagc  68,  please) 
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Humidity  and 
Ventilation 


Some  Notes  on  a  Case  Involving 

Conditions  of  Work  in  Ships' 

Laundries  and  Similar 

Rooms 

%  David  W.  Dickie 

The  writer  has  written  several  ar- 
ticles on  the  carriage  of  fruits  and 
perishable  cargoes,  in  which  the 
point  was  stressed  that  the  carriage 
of  pears,  for  example,  required  that 
some  means  be  adopted  to  provide 
humidity  in  the  reefer  boxes  and 
wet  and  dry  bulb  pyrometers  or  hy- 
grometers be  installed  to  record  the 
temperature  and  humidity.  We  now 
present  an  interesting  case  in  which 
the  direct  opposite  result  is  sought. 

The  man  in  charge,  coming  out  of 
the  linen  room  on  board  a  passenger 
and  cargo  liner,  fainted  and  fell  in 
the  passageway  near  the  linen  room 
door.  This  man,  through  his  attor- 
ney, H.  W.  Hutton,  sued  the  ship,  al- 
leging that  he  was  overcome  by  ex- 
cessive temperature  and  vitiated  air. 
Ira  S.  Lillick  and  Gilbert  C.  Wheat 
defended  the  ship. 

It  was  discovered  subsequently 
that  the  thermometer  the  linen  man 
was  using  was  broken,  and  while  it 
was  not  possible  to  prove  it  was 
broken  at  the  time  he  took  the  ex- 
cessive temperature  readings,  it  also 
was  not  possible  to  reproduce  his 
excessive  temperatures  in  the  linen 
room  on  subsequent  voyages  when 
the  temperatures  outside  and  in  the 
engine  room  were  higher. 

The  air  supply  of  the  ventilation 
system  was  measured  and  found  to 
be  five  times  the  standard  amount 
necessary  for  school  children,  which 
is  the  highest  rating  in  human  re- 
quirements. 

When  the  humidity  was  investi- 
gated it  was  discovered  that  in  places 
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Allantii 


Strength 

Permanence 

Stability 


like  the  China  coast  and  the  Panama 
Canal  the  outside  air  is  so  humid 
that  the  ventilation  system  aggra- 
vates the  situation  by  adding  mois- 
ture to  air  that  is  already  overburd- 
ened with  water,  so  that  increasing 
the  air  change  would  be  beneficial 
only  at  places  where  the  humidity  of 
the  outside  air  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  air  inside  the  room.  The  Pacific 
•"oast   affords   an   example   of   such 

nditions.  The  question  of  gener- 
ating drafts  by  increase  of  air 
change  would  also  require  investi- 
gation. 

Here  again  the  ship  should  not  be 
held  at  fault.  An  examination  of 
Table  1  shows  that  actually  there 
were  days  on  the  China  coast  when 
there  were  less  grains  of  water  per 
cubic  foot  in  the  linen  room  than 
there  were  in  the  air  outside. 

In  Table  1  the  wet  and  dry  bulb 
temperatures  for  deck  and  linen  room 
and  the  temperatures  of  sea  water 
are  actual  observations.  The  other 
columns  are  calculated.  On  August 
9  at  2  p.m.  the  linen  room  had  a 
temperature  of  94  degrees  Fahren- 
heit dry  bulb  and  83  degrees  wet 
bulb.  The  relative  humidity  for 
(t— t'=ll)  is  63  per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  grains  of  water  per  cubic  foot 
of  94  degree  aqueous  vapor  at  the 
saturation  point  is  16.634  grains. 
With  a  relative  humidity  of  63  per 
cent  the  air  carries  10.479  grains  of 
water.  The  temperature  of  the  dew- 
point  for  air  at  94  degrees  Fahren- 
heit and  (t— t'=ll)   is  79  degrees. 

On  the  same  day  the  outside  tem- 
perature was  83  degrees  Fahrenheit 
dr>'  bulb  and  81  degrees  wet  bulb. 
With  (t— 1'=2)  the  relative  humidity 
IS  92  per  cent.  The  weight  of  water 
'■r  cubic  foot  of  83  degree  Fahren- 


heit aqueous  vapor  at  the  saturation 
point  is  11.987  grains.  With  a  rela- 
tive humidity  of  92  per  cent  the  air 
carries  11.028  grains  of  water.  The 
temperature  of  the  dew  point  for  air 
at  83  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
(t— 1'=2)   is  80  degrees. 

These  results  are  obtained  from 
the  Weather  Bureau  Psychrometric 
Tables  for  sea  level  or  30  inches 
barometric  pressure. 

•  Mere  Ventilation  Not  Enough. 

With  1085  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
coming  into  the  laundry  and  linen 
room  every  minute  through  the  ven- 
tilation system,  and  2030  cubic  feet 
of  moist  air  going  out  through  the 
exhaust  system,  the  presence  of  so 
much  excess  moisture  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  it  requires  more  than  mere 
ventilation  to  alleviate  the  condition. 

An  approximation  of  the  difference 
between  the  natural  air  temperature 
of  the  linen  room  and  what  mav  be 


described  as  the  artificial  tempera- 
ture therein  caused  by  local  condi- 
tions can  be  obtained  by  using  the 
following  principle:  The  lowest  sat- 
uration temperature  that  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  rooms  where  there  is 
no  dehumidification  is  the  .-^ame  as 
the  outside  wet  bulb  temperature.  In 
that  case  the  dew  point  in  the  rooms 
will  always  be  the  same  as  the  out- 
side wet  bulb  temperature. 

Table  2  was  calculated  from  the 
Meteorological  Tables  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  by  making  the  out- 
side wet  bulb  temperature  in  the  left- 
hand  column  the  same  as  the  dew 
point  in  the  room  for  the  various 
humidities  at  the  top  of  the  table. 
The  column  captioned  "linen  room," 
"Theoretical  Temperatures"  in  Table 
1  is  taken  from  Table  2.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  linen  room 
temperatures  and  the  theoretical 
linen  room  temperatures,  where  the 
former  are  higher,  represents  the 
difference    in     temperature     in     the 
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linen  room  that  might  be  attributed 
to  radiation  within  the  ship  and  simi- 
lar local  causes. 

On  the  same  day  the  theoretical 
temperature  of  the  air  in  the  linen 
room  (with  an  outside  wet  bulb  tem- 
perature of  81  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  a  relative  humidity  in  the  room 
of  63'  per  cent)  was  96  degrees,  so 
the  actual  temperature  was  two  de- 
grees lower  than  the  theoretical, 
proving  that  the  ventilating  system 
is  doing  all  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  merely  ^hanging  air,  and  indicat- 
ing further  that  some  other  method 
must  be  used  if  it  is  desired  to  modify 
the  humidity. 

The  actual  moisture  in  the  linen 
room  was  0.549  of  a  grain  per  cubic 
foot  less  than  that  in  the  outside  air. 
Also  the  dew  point  in  the  linen  room 
was  one  degree  Fahrenheit  lower 
than  that  of  the  outside  air. 

Note  that  the  condition  where  the 
actual  temperatures  are  lower  than 
the  theoretical  temperatures  occurs 
at  or  near  the  time  that  the  number 
of  grains  of  water  per  cubic  foot  in 
the  linen  room  are  less  than  the 
grains  per  cubic  foot  in  the  outside 
air,  which  is  to  be  expected,  largely 
because  the  incoming  moisture  re- 
quires heat  to  raise  its  temperature 
to  that  of  the  linen  room.  This  heat 
is  removed  from  the  air  in  the  linen 
room,  thereby  reducing  its  tempera- 
ture slightly.  As  the  temperature  re- 
duction in  the  linen  room  only 
amounts  to  from  one  to  three  degrees 
it  is  insufficient  to  be  of  much 
benefit. 


To  operate  a  laundry  at  all  it  is 
necessary  to  have  heat,  and  a  person 
to  work  therein  must  be  inured  to  it 
just  as  a  blacksmith  must  be  physi- 
cally constituted  to  bear  without  dis- 
comfort the  heat  emanating  from 
the  hot  metal;  but  the  laundry  mach- 
inery will  be  much  more  efficient 
and  the  linen  will  be  ironed  faster  if 
the  air  is  dry  so  the  moisture  from 
the  drying  linen  can  be  carried  off 
readily. 

•  Evaporation  From 
Laundry  Machinery. 

The  average  weight  of  water  per 
cubic  foot  of  air  throughout  the  en- 
tire voyage  is :  Of  air  from  the  out- 
side, 8.473  grains;  and  of  air  within 
the  linen  room,  10.069  grains.  The 
average  difference  in  grains  per 
cubic  foot  between  the  linen  room 
and  the  outside  air  is  1.596  grains. 
There  are  7000  grains  in  one  pound 
and  437.5  grains  in  one  ounce.  At 
1.596  grains  per  cubic  foot  there  are 
130  pounds  of  water  exhuding  from 
the  operation  of  the  laundering  ma- 
chinery every  24  hours. 

The  right-hand  column  of  Table  1 
gives  the  sea  temperature  in  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  which  average  for  the 
voyage  6.73  degrees  higher  than  the 
dew  point  of  the  outside  air.  Here 
again  the  only  place  in  the  voyage 
where  the  dew  point  of  the  outside 
air  is  higher  than  the  sea  tempera- 
ture is  on  the  China  coast,  which  is 
a  further  indication  that  the  weather 
condition  of  that  coast  is  a  difficult 
Droblem  to  contend  with. 


For  the  Deck  Officers 


(Continued  from  Page  33) 

3700  miles,  and  there  were  times  that 
the  speed  of  that  vessel  was  recorded 
as  18  knots.  There  were  others  of  this 
Clipper  period  that  were  credited 
with  speeds  in  excess  of  18  knots  for 
short  periods.  Having  gone  through 
the  gold  rush  of  California,  the  short- 
lived Clipper  ship  era  was  threaten- 
ed by  that  new  method  of  ocean 
transportation,  the  steam  vessel. 

This  short  sketch  of  the  sailing 
vessel  period  from  1800-1860  was 
done  merely  to  show  the  ability  of 
American  shipbuilders  and  seamen, 
and  to  instil  pride  in  the  minds  of 
present-day  officers  for  the  founda- 
tion and  heritage  of  our  present  Am- 
erican Merchant  Marine.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  ship  of  today  and  tomorrw 
will  increase  in  efficiency  in  the 
same  ratio  that  our  sailing  vessels 
did  until  they  became  obsolete, 
through  the  demand  for  greater  car- 
rying capacities  and  more  certain 
schedules,  which  demand  could  only 
be  filled  by  steamships. 

The  seamen  and  officers  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  are  as  efficient  as  those 
of  any  country  in  the  world,  and  are 
to  be  complimented  on  their  accom- 
plishments. 

It  is  our  greatest  desire  that 
through  this  column  the  equipment, 
apparatus  and  other  factors  pertain- 
ing to  American  ship  operation  may 
be  discussed  in  a  way  that  will  bene- 
fit all  our  readers  and  will  tend  to 
improve  the  knowledge  and  effic- 
iency of  the  American  licensed  mer- 
chant marine  officer.  We  hope  with 
the  help  of  the  licensed  personnel  to 
build  up  the  prestige  of  the  present 
American  Merchant  Marine  so  that 
it  shall  be  a  worthy  foundation  upon 
which  future  generations  of  naviga- 
tors in  this  and  other  countries  may 
be  proud  to  build. 
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of  Pacific  Shipping 


0Slll|il)(lil<l«|- 

Josfph  A.  .M<M>rt",  president  Moore  Dry 
Dock  Company  of  Oakland,  Calif.  His  ship- 
building skill  recognized  universally,  he 
has  countless  friends  in  F^ngland,  Scotland, 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Motivating  factor  of 
Hohemian  Club.    His  hobby — FRIENDS! 

Ship  Ofierator  ^ 

Koger  I).  Lapliaiii,  president  for  31  years 
of  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company 
.  .  .  took  two  years  away  from  the  "helm" 
to  serve  as  captain  of  the  famous  77th 
Division  overseas  .  .  .  as  Food  Adminis- 
trator in  London.  Ardent  traveler  via 
dirigible.  China  Clipper,  and  ocean  liner. 
Hobbies — golf,  fishing. 

0   .Marine  Underwriter 

riiarles  K.  Pajje,  president  of  Fireman's 
Fund  Insurance  Company,  genuine  San 
Franciscan  by  birth  and  career.  Joined 
F.  F.  marine  department  upon  graduation 
from  Yale.  His  Intimate  knowledge  of 
.ships  and  shipping  brought  hlra  appoint- 
ment by  President  Wilson  as  Commission- 
er of  the  U.  S.  S.  B.;  trustee  of  the  E.  M.  F. 
Civic  minded,  he  serves  S.  F.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  — ■  U.  S.  C.  of  C  —  Community 
Chest. 

Safety  Knglneer^ 

("apt.  Stanley  K.  .Allen,  for  quarter  cen- 
tury marine  department  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  California  .  .  .  through  the  deck 
department  of  his  company's  tankships  .  .  . 
now  serves  as  Safety  and  Fire  Prevention 
Engineer  out  of  the  busy  14th  floor  depart- 
ment headed  by  Joseph  McEachern  and 
Charles  Robertson.  Spark  plug  of  Propeller 
Club  of  California,  he  has  been  Secretary 
under  ten  administrations. 

0 Shipping  itoani  <ir)ulnHle 

Edward  ('.  Maiis.sliardt,  district  represen- 
tative. Pacific  Coast  District,  F.S.  Maritime 
Commission.  For  fourteen  years  engineer- 
ins  department  of  old  Pacific  Coast  S.  S. 
Co.  .  .  .  and  Oceanic.  Since  1919,  execu- 
tive work  with  Shipping  Board  and,  in 
turn,  the  Maritinie  Commission.  Soldiered 
in  the  Spanish-American  fracas.  The  crack 
(if  the  baseball  bat  is  music  to  his  ears. 
Motors  to  California's  historic  spots  when- 
ever leisure  from  his  duties  permits. 

G.  P.  .\.0 

(lay  Hutchison,  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Grace  Line  .  .  .  since  December, 
1917.  Formerly  with  Southern  Pacific 
Company.  A  native  son.  born  in  Fresno. 
Member  of  San  F'^ancisco  Commercial  Club 
and  the  F.  and  A.  M.  Hobbies:  Hunting, 
fishing  .  .  .  signing  up  passengers  for 
"Santa"  ships. 


Calif( 


ornia 


Propeller  Club  of 

Holds  September  Meets 


Capt.  Walter  J.  Peterson  brought 
Propeller  Club  members  up  to  date 
on  happenings  affecting  marine  leg- 
islation at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, speaking  at  our  fall  inaugural 
meeting,  September  14. 

Detailing  the  various  bills  discus- 
sed, enacted  or  "tabled,"  guest-speak- 
er Peterson  told  his  audience  of  some 
of  the  dangerous  measures  proposed 
by  idealists,  who  have  little  concep- 
tion of  practical  'board-ship  prob- 
lems. 

His  hearers  were  admonished  to 
exert  every  influence  to  send  mar- 
ine-minded men  to  represent  them 
in  Washington.  "Remember,  we  are 
the  ones  who  vote  into  power  the  men 
who  have  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  maiine  in  their  hands," 
he  stated.  The  speaker  was  warmly 
acclaimed  for  a  masterly  talk. 

Chairman  of  the  day  was  William 
Laughton,  superintendent  of  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Union  Plant. 

C.  Y.  Kwong,  chancellor  of  the 
Chinese  Consulate  in  San  Francisco, 
spoke  at  the  September  28  meeting 
on  the  timely  subject,  "What  Is  China 
Fighting  For?" 

Mr.  Kwong,  an  American-educated 
Chinese,  proved  an  absorbing  speak- 
er. He  very  wisely  adapted  his  re- 
marks to  his  audience  of  men  inter- 
ested in  commercial  relations  with 
China,  pointing  out  that  a  tremen- 
dous market  for  American  exports  is 
now  at  stake.  A  veritable  ovation  was 
accorded  the  speaker  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  appeal  for  understanding 
of  the  Chinese  cause. 

Presiding  at  this  meeting  was  vice- 
president  C.  M.  "Dad"  Le  Count,  who 
kept  the  good  ship  on  schedule  dur- 
ing a  many-featured  program.  Chair- 
man of  the  day  Russell  T.  Pratt,  vice- 
president  of  General  Machinery  and 
Supply  Co.,  introduced  the  speakers 
and,  incidentally,  maneuvered  a  few 
bows  from  members  in  attendance 
who  have  been  on  the  A.  W.  0.  L. 
list. 


#  Acknowledgment. 

Members  and  their  friends  appre- 
ciated the  musical  divertissement  at 
the  September  14  meeting.  Florence 
McMillan,  the  charming  daughter  of 
Captain  Cal  McMillan  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  sang  a  group  of  our  favor- 
ites, accompanied  at  the  piano  by 
Phyllis  Martin,  lovely  daughter  of 
Propeller  W.  Edgar  Martin. 


e  Wedding  Bells. 

Our  handsome  president,  Edward 
T.  Harms,  has  embarked  on  the  sea 
of  matrimony  (if  we  must  be  nauti- 
cal!) The  news  came  out  with  a  bang 
at  the  September  28  luncheon  when 
vice-president  Le  Count  explained 
why  he  was  substituting.  Good  luck 
to  you.  Skipper,  and  to  your  First 
Mate. 


•  Keel  Club. 

Several  members  of  the  Propeller 
crew  recently  attended  a  dinner- 
meeting  of  the  Keel  Club  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Nautical  Schoolship,  at  which 
Capt.  W.  J.  Peterson  of  the  Pacific- 
American  Steamship  Association  ad- 
dressed the  young  men  and  their 
guests. 


•  Banquet  Date  Announced. 

The  big  doings  are  scheduled  for 
December  4,  shipmates  .  .  .  and  it's 
the  Fairmont  again  for  the  annual 
Christmas  Banquet. 


•  Golf  Plans  Coming  Up! 

The  fall  tournament  will  be  held 
during  October.  Time  and  place  and 
the  "dope"  on  the  features  under  pro- 
motion will  soon  reach  you  through 
the  mail. 


•  New  Members. 

Capt.  Jos.  Orlando,  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Fred  Conrad,  McCormick 
S.S.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Captain  N.  E.  Nichols,  California 
Nautical  School,  Tiburon,  Calif. 


Mackay  Receives 

Contract 

A  contract  for  the  installation 
and  operation  of  radiotelephone  ser- 
vice on  the  transatlantic  liners  Man- 
hattan and  Washington  has  been 
placed  by  the  United  States  Lines 
with  Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph 
Company,  it  was  announced  recently 
by  A.  J.  McCarthy,  vice-president  of 
the  steamship  company.  The  con- 
tract, signed  by  McCarthy  and  Ad- 
miral Luke  McNamee,  president  of 
Mackay  Radio,  calls  for  the  most  ad- 
vanced ship  to  shore  telephone  in- 
stallation developed  by  radio  ai't  up 
to  the  present  time. 

"This  new  addition  to  the  up-to- 
date  facilities  offered  to  travelers  by 
the  Manhattan  and  Washington,"  Mc- 
Carthy said,  "will  make  it  possible 
for  passengers  traveling  on  the  two 
largest  American  vessels  in  trans- 
atlantic service  to  talk  by  telephone 
to  almost  any  part  of  the  world  when 
the  installations  are  completed  by 
November  1st." 

The  ships'  units  will  operate  with 
the  powerful  radio  stations  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  in  New  Jersey,  and  with 
stations  of  the  British  Post  Office 
Department  in  England.  This  means 
that  telephone  users  on  the  ship  ma\ 
be  connected  with  ninety-three  pei 
cent  of  all  the  telephones  in  th( 
world,  representing  some  thirty-five 
million  subscribers.  The  ship  to  shore 
service  reaches  the  entire  United 
States,  which  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately nineteen  million  of  the  total. 

A  secrecy  device,  which  makes  cer- 
tain the  privacy  of  conversations, and 
which  is  new  as  applied  to  ship  to 
shore  telephony,  will  be  a  feature  of 
the  equipment  on  the  Manhattan  and 
Washington.  This  device,  by  invert- 
ing the  frequencies  of  voice  tones, 
sends  out  from  the  transmitters  an 
unintelligible  jargon  meaningless  to 
any  radio  receiver  but  the  stations 
equipped  to  unscramble  the  frequen- 
cies. 

Each  vessel  will  have  three  receiv- 
ing installations,  one  patroling  for 
calls  from  the  United  States,  one  for 
calls  from  Europe,  and  the  third  al- 
ternately supporting  the  other  two 
so  that  the  ships  are  in  constant  con- 
tact with  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
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ALUIVDI  M  ACiilpREGATE 

11%^  TEKRAZZO 

A  WET  floor  need  not  be  a  slippery 
•  'floor.  Alundum  Aggregate  in  terrazio 
provides  non-slip  effectiveness  that  is  not 
lessened  by  water. 

This  galley  on  the  "Queen  Mary"  is  a  typ- 
ical example — is  but  one  of  many  places 
on  the  famous  liner  where  Alundum  ter- 
razzo  is  assuring  walking  safety. 

It  will  pay  you,  too,  to  use  Alundum  Aggre- 
gate to  prevent  costly  slipping  accidents 
to  passengers  and  crew.  If  you  prefer  tile 
there  are  Alundum  Ceramic  Mosaic  Tile 
and  Alundum  Floor  Tile — two  other  Norton 
Floors  products  that  are  effectively  non- 
slip  even  when  wet. 

NORTON   COMPANY,   WORCESTER.    MASS. 

N«w  York  Chicago  Detroit  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Hartford  Cleveland  Hamilton,  Ont.  London 

Paris  Corsico,  Italy  Wesseling,  Germany 
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PRESSURE   VQt5U^  PACiONG!! 


200  feet  down  on  the  sea  floor  .  .  .  Hydrostatic  force  reaching  a 
height  of  100  pounds  per  square  inch  .  .  .  Pressure  that  IS  pressure! 
But  nothing  compared  to  the  tremendous  pressure  that  packings 
have  to  constantly  stand  in  the  course  of  a  day's  operation  in 
your  mechanical  equipment! 

Improper  packings  cause  leaks  that  are  costly 
pressure  thieves.  That  is  why  successful  plants 
employ  BELMONT  packings  to  keep  ALL 
pressure  harnessed  ...  to  assure  FULL  use  of 
every  drop  of  power  energy! 

Small  leaks  soon  grow  into  big 
losses.  But  ALL  leakage  can  be 
immediately  stopped  by  using 
the  correct  type  of  BEL- 
MONT packing!  The  two 
packings  illustrated  are  noted 
for  the  outstanding  service 
they   render. 

For  hydraulic  services,  from 
low  pressure  to  extreme  heavy 
duty,  hot  and  cold  water  — 
BELMONT  Special  Hydraulic 
Packing  No.  9  is  recommend- 
ed. When  it's  a  case  of  low 
and  intermediate  steam,  hot 
and  cold  water,  rods  and  plun- 
gers —  BELMONT  No.  319 
Hollow  Center  Packing  is  the 
choice. 

These,  and  our  countless  other 
packings  are  worthy  represen- 
tatives of  BELMONT  quality 
.  .  .  the  reason  that  BEL- 
MONT packings  are  preferred 
by  industry  throughout  the 
world!! 

BELMONT   Quality    Packings 

Are  Sold  by  BELMONT 

Distributors 


niL^^MONT  No,  9 

Sptcial  ttydraulU 

Madr  of  Long  IJne 
br«l  qualilj  Flax 
•litcbctlwilb  RtroDg 
linen  tbrced  into  ■ 
moulded  rubber 
and  duck  channel.  Tbe  double  com- 
bination ot  casing  and  flax  make* 
two  packinffn  in  one  againat  the 
wearing  turface.  Supplied  lubricated 
and  grapbited  unleaa  otherwiie 
ordered,  in  alf 
from  ]^"  upwA 


BELMONT  No.  319 

UoUow  €lmnter  Packing* 

appcd 


Made  of  fineat  qualit^rd 
rubber  frielioDcd  duck, 
on  IUcir«nd  moulded  to 
Th«  hollow  rrnler  offc 
point  of  Irast   rr< 


•Ula 


open 


expansion  and  con* 
IractioD.  Supplied 
in«Uea,i4"«ndovcr; 
Inbricaird  and 
ftraphitcd  unleia 
olhcrwi»r  apccifird. 


THERE'S   A   BELMONT   PACKING   FOR   EVERY   SERVICE 

Hercules  Equipment  8C  Rubber  Company 

550   Third   Street  San   Francisco,   California 

Warren  8C  Bailey  Company 

350  S.  Anderson  Avenue  Los  Angeles.  California 

Manning  Packing  8C  Supply  Company 

12?   S.VC'.  First   Avenue  Portland.  Oregon 

THE  BELMONT   PACKING   &.   RUBBER   CO. 

Butler  at  Scpviva  Streets  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Thomas  A.  Short  to 
Continue  Supply  Business 

Formerly  Superintending  Engineer 
of  the  Alaska  Packers  Association,  in 
which  position  he  served  for  the  past 
ten  years,  Thomas  A.  Short  left  that 
post  during  August  to  succeed  the 
late  Carleton  V.  Lane  as  manufac- 
turers' agent  and  sales  engineer. 

Short  spent  four  years  as  machin- 
ist apprentice  at  the  Union  Iron 
Woiks,  then  made  his  first  sea  voy- 
age on  the  W.  S.  Rheem,  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California  tanker,  as 


Thomas  A.  Short. 

junior  engineer.  Then  he  transfer- 
red to  the  Pacific  Mail  Line,  where 
he  secured  his  first  license  as  third 
engineer,  leaving  to  go  with  Williams 
Dimond  Co.  as  third  assistant 
engineer  on  the  Cansumset,  later 
transferring  to  Matson  as  second  as- 
sistant engineer  on  the  Matsonia. 
From  the  Matson  Line  Short  went 
with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
N.Y.  as  first  engineer  on  the  tanker 
Royal  Arrow,  from  which  post  he 
went  to  the  Union  Oil  Company  as 
chief  engineer,  then  to  the  Alaska 
Packers  Association  as  superintend- 
ing engineer,  where  he  remained  un- 
til taking  over  the  Lane  business. 


L.  R.  Caverly  to 

San  Francisco 

L.  E.  Caverly,  who  has  long  been 
identified  with  marine  affairs  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  has  recently  establish- 
ed offices  in  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change Building  at  465  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  as  naval  ai'- 
chitect  and  engineer  and  marine  sur- 
veyor. 

Mr.  Caverly  started  his  career  with 
the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  remained  with  the  Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding  Corporation  for 
some  years  after  the  Union  Iron 
Works  became  a  part  of  the  Bethle- 
hem organization. 

After  leaving  the  Bethlehem  Ship- 
building Corporation,  he  was  asso- 
ciated for  several  years  with  Fred  A. 
Gardner  as  consulting  naval  archi- 
tect and  marine  surveyor  in  San 
Francisco,  and  in  1917  was  one  of 
the  group  that  established  the  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company  at  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Mr.  Caverly  served  as  naval  archi- 
tect and  chief  engineer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company  for  some  time,  later  serv- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  that  com- 
pany. 

Since  leaving  the  Los  Angeles 
Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company, 
Mr.  Caverly  has  been  engaged  in  pri- 
vate practice  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as 
naval  architect  and  marine  surveyor, 
and  now  maintains  offices  both  in 
the  Merchants'  Exchange  Building 
at  465  California  Street  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  at  315  Avalon  Boulevard 
in  Wilmington,  Calif. 


Interocean  Changes 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  business  in 
the  Los  Angeles  district,  Interocean 
Steamship  Corporation  recently  made 
two  changes  in  personnel,  E.  N.  Tor- 
mey,  Los  Angeles  manager,  transfer- 
ring to  the  new  dock  location  at  Ter- 
minal Island,  and  Walter  F.  Wilkin- 
son being  appointed  manager  in 
charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  district. 


American  Steel  Announces 
New  Vice-President 

John  May  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  in  Charge  of  Sales  of  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  subsid- 
iary of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp., 
according  to  an  announcement  by  C. 
F.  Blackmer,  president  of  the  com- 
pany. He  succeeds  Dennis  A.  Merri- 
man,  who  is  retiring. 


John  May. 

May's  service  with  the  company 
dates  back  to  February,  1909,  when 
he  was  employed  as  a  correspondent 
in  the  order  department  at  the  New 
York  office.  In  May  of  the  same  year 
he  was  transferred  to  Worcester, 
Mass.,  as  assistant  to  the  educational 
director  of  the  company  and  in  Octo- 
ber returned  to  the  New  York  office 
as  correspondent  in  the  electrical  and 
wire  rope  sales. 

In  May,  1910,  he  was  made  a  sales- 
man in  the  latter  division,  which  po- 
sition he  retained  until  being  made 
Assistant  Manager  of  Sales  in  the 
division  in  January,  1918.  He  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  division  in 
February,  1922,  and  in  March,  1931, 
was  made  Assistant  General  Manager 
of  Sales  of  the  company.  May  was 
appointed  to  the  position  of  General 
Manager  of  Sales  in  March  of    this 
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DOLLAR  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


OPRESS  FREIGHT-I 


mCERATOR  SOVKZi 


•  TRANS-PACIFIC 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  Manila,  FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  Colombo,  and  round-the-world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

•  ATLANTIC-FAR  EAST 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Honolulu  to  New 
York  and  *Boston. 
*Transhipment  New  York. 

•  MEDITERRANEAN  -  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria, 
Naples,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo  destined 
Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to 
San  Francisco  transhipment. 

•  ROUND-THE-WORLD 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New 
York,  Havana,  Colon,  Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor, 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Bombay, 
Suez,  Port  Said,  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  Mar- 
seilles, thence  New  York. 

•TRANS-PACIFIC  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

TRI-MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  Manila, 
Cavite,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  other  ports  as  inducement 
offers. 

•  INTERCOASTAL 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    San    Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  New  York. 

Cargo  destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland,  Portland, 

Seattle    or    Vancouver    subject    to    San    Francisco 

transhipment. 

Dollar  Steamship  Lines 
Ine.^  Ltd. 

Robert  Dollar  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  -  DAvenport  6000 

BOSTON  SEATTLE 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

^TROTT^  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

LOS  ANGELES  WASHINGTON,  DC. 

OFHCES  BC  AGENCIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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Carefully  controlled  throughout  produc- 
tion, SELBY  DIESEL  ENGINE  BAB- 
BITT offers  extremely  staunch  resistance 
to  the  excessive  pressures  and  high  tem- 
peratures encountered  in  diesel  engine 
operation.  Yet  its  unusually  free-flowing 
qualities  make  it  a  most  satisfactory  babbitt 
to  apply.  Its  uniform  toughness  and  hard- 
ness are  basic  reasons  for  its  popularity 
in  marine  service. 

OTHER  FEDERATED  BABBITTS  ARE 
DESIGNED    FOR    BEARING    SERVICE    IN 

Forced  Draft  Blotters  •  Generators  &  Motors 
Refrigerating  Equipment  %  Steering  Engines 
Gas  or  Oil  Auxiliaries  •  Induced  Draft  Fans 
Stern  Tube  Bearings    #    Turbines    %    Winches 


FEDERATED 

»1  E  T  A  I.  S    DIVISION 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
SAI\'  FKA!Vt:i<i»t  O.  U.  S.  A. 

LOS  ANGELES      PORTLAND      SEATTLE 
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International  Surf  Boat  Race 


A  crew  representing  the  San  Jose,  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  won  the  First  Annual  International  Surf  Boat  Race  rowed  in  stan- 
dard monomoy  United  States  Coast  Guard  surf  boats,  over   a  two -mile  course  in  New  York  Harbor,  Saturday,  September   11. 
The  Americans  rowed  the  two  miles  in  22  minutes,  5  seconds.  A  British  crew  from  the  Furncss  Withy  Liner  Queen  of  Bermuda  was 
second,  covering  the  course  in   22  minutes,   25  seconds;   an  American  crew  from  the  United  States  Lines  Washington  came  in  third, 
rowing  the  course  in  22  minutes,   37  seconds.  There  were   four  other  entries,  which  finished  in  the  following  order: 

4th  UNITED  STATES  COLOMBIAN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 
5th  UNITED  STATES  STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  N.  J. 
6th     GERMANY  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  LINE 

7th     GERMANY  HAMBURG  AMERICAN  LINE 

The  Honorable  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  presented  the  Joseph  W.  Powell  Trophy  to  Her- 
bert Friswold,  coxswain  of  the  victorious  crew.  The  trophy  must  be  won  three  times  for  permanent  possession. 
Kneeling,  Left  to  Right:  John  Melas,  Frank  Ley,  Alonzo  Hathaway. 

Standing,  Left  to   Right:  Otis  Marston,  George   Franks,  Ame  Johansen,   H.   Harris  Robson,  Herbert   Friswold,   Earl   Schneider,   Hon. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Judge  Mathew  J.  Troy,  J.  J.  Kelleher,  Egil  Leines. 


Crews  From 

Time 

COLOMBIA 

23:12 

CHARLES  G.  BLACK 

23:35 

EUROPA 

24:35 

HAMBURG 

25:20 

Shipowners 

Association  Effective 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ship- 
owners' Association  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  held  Friday,  September  25,  at 
214  Front  Street,  all  officers  and  di- 
rectors were  re-elected.  R.  W.  My- 
ers continues  as  president,  S.  D.  Free- 
man and  Nat  Levin  remain  vice-pre- 
sident and  secretary-treasurer  re- 
spectively. 

The  directors  and  companies  they 
represent  are: 

S.  D.  Freeman — S.  S.  Freeman  and 
Co. 

J.  A.  Lunny — McCormick  Steam- 
ship Co. 

R.  C.  Robinson — Hammond  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Ltd. 

L.  C.  Stewart — Sudden  &  Christen- 
son. 

0.  R.  Johnson — National  Steam- 
ship Co. 

W.  R.  Chamberlin— W.  R.  Cham- 
berlin  &  Co. 


H.  F.  Vincent— E.  K.  Wood  Lum- 
ber Co. 

J.  L.  Reed— J.  R.  Hanify  Co. 

E.  Whitney  Olson — Oliver  J.  Olson 
&  Co. 

G.  F.  Grant — Coos  Bay  Lumber  Co. 

A.  J'.  Nolan — -P.  L.  Transportation 
Co. 


Legion  "Salt 

Water"  Post 

With  Patriotic  Hall  decorated  with 
25  house  flags  representing  some  of 
the  U.  S.  steamship  lines  calling  at 
Pacific  Coast  ports,  and  a  brief  talk 
on  their  origin  and  significance. 
Merchant  Marine  Post  No.  420  and 
the  other  "Salt  Water"  Posts  of  the 
American  Legion  located  in  down- 
town Los  Angeles  fittingly  celebrat- 
ed Constitution  Day.  The  principal 
speaker  was  Louis  J.  Euler,  Past 
Exalted  Ruler  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Lodge  of  Elks. 


The  "Salt  Water"  Posts  of  the  Le- 
gion in  the  Los  Angeles  district  in- 
clude Merchant  Marine,  Yeomanette, 
Fleet,  Naval  Resei-ve,  Navy  and  Sub- 
marine Posts. 

Pledged  to  the  cause  of  a  new  and 
adequate  American  Merchant  Mar- 
ine and  to  restore  it  to  its  rightful 
place  in  world  commerce,  Merchant 
Marine  Post  of  Los  Angeles  is  one 
of  the  most  active  units  in  the  Am- 
erican Legion.  Sharply  restricted  in 
membership  to  World  War  veterans 
in  the  steamship  and  allied  business, 
the  members  "know  their  merchant 
marine,"  and  much  constructive  work 
is  being  done  by  the  Speakers'  Bur- 
eau of  the  Post.  Numerous  talks  on 
the  need  for  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  have  been  made  before  ser- 
vice clubs  and  other  organizations, 
and  an  average  of  one  speech  a  day 
is  scheduled  for  October. 

Merchant  Marine  Post  is  the  first 
post  in  the  Legion  restricted  entirely 
to  marine  men.  The  movement  is 
spreading  to  other  coast  cities. 
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The  most  potent  bulwark  ever  raised 
against  scale  and  corrosion  in  the  battle 
for  efficient  and  economical  marine  boiler 
operation — 

The  HALL  MARK  signals  victory  for 
shipowners  thus  protected! 


Today  224  vessels  have  eliminated  mechanical  boiler  cleaning  expense  because  their  owners  realize 
the  value  of  the  HALL  SYSTEM  OF  BOILER  WATER  CONDITIONING. 

The  Hall  Laboratories  has  earned  the  confidence  and  respect  of  every  shipowner  it  is  serving. 


Bull  &  Roberts  "^^^  Laboratories,  Inc.        ^         Corporation 

1)81   Fulwm  Street  O  t 


117  Liberty  Street 
New  York 


981  Folsom  Street 

Phone  GArfield  2047 

San  Francisco 


Bowman  Building 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


RUGGED!    SENSITIVE!   THOROUGHLY   RELIABLE! 


BENDIX-CORY 

Fire  A.lairm  Systems 

The  Cory  Fire  Alarm  System,  Type  CA  2045  is  approved 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Naviga- 
tion. The  system  consists  of  a  series  of  mercurial  thermo- 
stats located  at  various  points  and  connected  electrically 
to  an  automatically  supervised  fire  alarm  circuit  panel. 

Simple  means  are  provided  on  the  panel  for  fire  and 
trouble  tests.  Partial  or  total  grounds  or  power  failure 
are  immediately  indicated  on  the  panel.  In  case  of  power 
failure,  the  reserve  battery  is  automatically  switched  on. 

The  complete  system  is  rugged,  positive  and  fool-proof. 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors: 

TOUMEY  EUJCTRIC  COMPAISTV      LIfWElJ.'i-N  SUPPLY'  COMPANY 
115-117  St»u*rl  Sl.  6*0  Soulh  Serrano  A v»nii« 

San  FrJiKiKo,  Cilil.  U»i  AnBclc..  Olil. 


BENTDTX    MARINE    PRODUCTS    COMPANY,    INC. 

{Subsidiary  oj  Bendix  Aviation  Corporation) 
754    LEXINGTON    AVENUE  BROOKLYN,    NEW   YORK 


Names  and  News 


LUCKENBACH 
CAPTAINCY  CHANGES 

Changes  in  Luckenbach  captains 
recently  announced  were: 

Captain  Ralph  Mackinnon,  from 
the  William  Luckenbach  to  the  Susan 
V.  Luckenbach,  in  order  to  bring  the 
latter  ship  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast; 

Captain  F.  W.  Heck  took  over  com- 
mand of  the  William  Luckenbach; 

Captain  C.  A.  Bergman  took  com- 
mand of  the  Susan  V.  Luckenbach 
upon  arrival  of  the  ship  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Captain  Mackinnon  has  now  been 
assigned  to  shore  duty  for  the  com- 
pany as  pilot. 


C.  F.  AHRENKIEL 

C.  J.  Beck,  managing  director  of 
the  freight  department  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line-North  German 
Lloyd,  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  C.  F.  Ahrenkiel  as  assistant 
managing  director  in  New  York,  to 
be  in  charge  of  freight  and  terminal 
operations  of  the  companies. 

Ahrenkiel  has  spent  many  years  in 
the  shipping  industry,  and  takes  with 
him  the  experience  and  knowledge 
that  this  important  post  demands. 


J.  KUROKAWA 

After  serving  as  Los  Angeles 
representative  for  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha  Line  since  1932,  J.  Kurokawa 
has  received  word  from  the  Osaka 
office  of  the  company  of  his  promo- 
tion to  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  office.  United  States 
headquarters  for  the  line.  S.  Kigoshi 
will  succeed  him. 


GEORGE  C.  DEW 

Replacing  John  G.  McNab,  deceas- 
ed, George  C.  Dew  has  been  appoint- 
ed foreign  freight  agent  for  the  Can- 
adian Pacific.  He  was  formerly  as- 
sociated with  the  company  up  to  the 
time  of  the  War. 


NAVY  DAY  CELEBRATION 

Plans  have  been  set  in  motion  for 
a  city-wide  demonstration  and  cele- 
bration on  Navy  Day,  October  27. 

Meeting  in  the  Supervisors'  cham- 
bers at  the  City  Hall,  a  Citizens' 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  mayor. 


elected  Supervisor  John  M.  Ratto  as 
general  chairman,  and  outlined  pre- 
liminary ideas  for  Navy  Day,  which 
is  held  annually  and  fixed  to  coincide 
with  the  birthday  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

Walter  Walsh,  president  of  the 
Western  division  of  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States,  was  named  exe- 
cutive chairman,  and  Miss  Lotus 
Coombs,  secretary. 

Rear  Admiral  A.  St.  Clair  Smith, 
commandant  of  the  Twelfth  Naval 
District,  sent  word  that  the  Navy 
would  cooperate  in  every  way  in  make 
the  celebration  a  success  and  that 
several  warships  would  be  assigned 
to  San  Francisco  to  participate  in  the 
Navy  Day  program. 


FIREMAN'S  FUND 
PROMOTIONS 

As  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the 
directors  of  Fireman's  Fund  Insur- 
ance Company  at  a  meeting  held  in 
San  Francisco  recently,  and  the  an- 
ticipated concurrence  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  affiliated  companies,  the 
following  promotions  are  announced: 

Edward  T.  Cairns  became  first 
vice  president  of  all  the  companies 
of  the  group,  and  will  hereafter  de- 
vote more  of  his  time  to  administra- 
tive duties  in  addition  to  supervision 
over  underwriting. 

Charles  C.  Hannah  became  second 
vice  president  of  the  fire  companies 
and  retains  the  management  of  the 
Eastern  Department,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Boston. 

George  E.  Townsend  is  advanced 
to  vice  president  of  the  fire  com- 
panies in  charge  of  fire  underwrit- 
ing throughout  the  Pacific  Coast 
territory. 

Bert  G.  Wills,  already  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  indemnity  companies,  is 
made  a  vice  president  of  the  fire 
companies  and  will  remain  in  charge 
of  automobile  underwriting  for  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Leland  S.  Gregory  and  Raymond 
L.  Ellis  are  advanced  to  assistant 
vice  presidents  of  the  fire  compan- 
ies, and  will  assist  Townsend  in  the 
conduct  of  fire  underwriting  in  the 
head  office  field. 


D.  C.  BROOKS 

Announcement  was  recently  made 
that  D.  C.  Brooks  has  been  appointed 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  International 
Company.  He  was  educated  in  Eng 
land,  and  in  1928  entered  the  Mer- 
chandising Division  of  Westinghouse 
in  this  country.  He  was  later  con- 
nected with  the  London  office, 
where  in  addition  to  his  activities  in 
England,  his  work  took  him  to 
France,  Algeria,  Morocco  and  Tun- 
isia. 

Brooks  will  be  head  of  the  sales 
promotion  division,  which  will  carry 
on  the  sales  promotion  and  advertis-  |* 
ing  activities  of  the  company.  He 
will  make  his  headquarters  at  150 
Broadway,  New  York. 


SANTA  PAULA  PERSONNEL 

When  the  Santa  Paula  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  on  September  28  Cap- 
tain John  L.  Beebe  was  in  command, 
relieving  Captain  Alf  Adler,  who  is 
on  vacation.  The  former  was  chief 
officer  before  that  voyage.  William 
C.  Twigg  came  in  as  chief  officer, 
with  Roy  P.  Finnegan  as  acting 
chief  engineer.  William  A.  McLean 
was  back  at  his  post  of  purser,  after 
being  off  for  two  round  trips,  and 
John  Robey  was  chief  of  the  ship's 
freight  department. 


CAPTAIN  A.  F.  PILLSBURY 

After  a  six  weeks'  visit  in  the  East, 
Captain  A.  F.  Pillsbury,  member  of 
the  firm  of  Pillsbury  &  Curtis,  has 
returned  to  San  Francisco.  He  is  a 
veteran  shipping  man  at  this  port, 
and  is  very  popular  among  the  older 
generation,  to  which  he  belongs,  as 
well  as  among  the  present  one.  He 
visited  his  old  home  in  Rockland, 
Maine,  and  took  in  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  Coast  ports. 


SWAYNE  &  HOYT  CHANGES 

From  Los  Angeles  comes  word 
that,  owing  to  increased  business, 
Swayne  &  Hoyt,  Ltd.,  has  made  two 
changes  in  personnel  in  that  office. 
W.  E.  Dillon,  former  traffic  repre- 
sentative, has  been  given  the  post  of 
district  freight  agent.  He  has  been 
with  several  intercoastal  steamship 
companies  for  a  number  of  years.  H 
G.  Seibert,  traffic  representative,  has 
been  given  exclusive  charge  of  East- 
bound  Gulf  solicitation. 
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Visiting  Rio  de  Janeiro ... 

Conrtifsy  McCorniiok  SioaniNliip  Compaay 

CARGO    STEAMERS 

WITH   LIMITED 

NUMBER 

OF    PASSENGER 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

21,000  miles  of  leisure- 
ly cruising — more  than 
15  porfs  visited  —  100 
days  of  relaxation  and 
diversion  for  only  $400 
.  .  .  (from  California 
ports). 

Write  jor  liescripfife 
jolders  to 


McCORMICK  STEAMSHIP  COMPAINY 
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Special  Tools  for  Ship  Equipment 


(Continued  from  Page  43) 


securing  the  two  halves  together. 
The  other  part  is  seen  in  Fig.  4  un- 
der the  American  5-foot  radial  drill 
where  the  holes  already  drilled  are 
being  spot  faced  on  their  bosses  un- 
der the  casting  flange  by  means  of  a 
back  facing  operation.  This  is  per- 
formed by  a  cutter  slipped  over  the 
lower  end  of  the  tool  bar  after  the 
bar  has  been  run  down  through  the 
drilled  hole.  The  convenience  of  the 
radial  drill  is  obvious  when  one  con- 
siders how  readily  the  spindle  and 
drill  are  shifted  from  one  hole  center 
to  another  without  the  necessity  of 
shifting  the  heavy  casting  from  start 
to  finish  of  the  drilling  and  spot  fac- 
ing job. 

•  Other  Machine  Operations. 

Among  other  recently  installed 
tools  in  this  shop,  one,  a  Monarch  26 
inch  lathe,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5. 
The  job  in  the  four-jaw  chuck  is  a 
casting  which  is  being  turned  ready 
for  cutting  off  into  piston  rings.  The 
casting  is,  of  course,  faced,  bored  and 
turned  to  size  while  held  in  this 
manner,  and  then  the  rings  are  cut 
off  one  by  one  to  required  length 
while  the  end  of  the  cylindrical  job 
is  retained  in  the  grip  of  the  chuck. 

•  The  Contour  Sawing  Machine. 

The  big  Doall  contour  machine 
shown  in  Figure  6  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  in  different  shops 
according  to  class  and  type  of  work 
handled.  This  machine  has  been  fully 
described  in  these  columns  in  its 
various  applications  to  tool  room 
work  and  to  general  shop  undertak- 
ings. In  the  installation  at  United 
the  machine  is  quite  generally  em- 
ployed for  such  work  as  the  sawing 
out  of  heavy  shims  and  the  like 
where  the  metal  may  run  to  Vk  to 
3/8  inch  thick  or  more. 

The  view  in  the  photograph  shows 
the  machine  sawing  rings,  a  most 
convenient  method  of  doing  this  class 
of  work.  The  general  principle  of  the 
contour  saw  is  such  that  very  thick 
and  heavy  parts  may  be  cut  accur- 
ately to  shape  and  size  and  much 
time  saving  effected  in  the  process. 
Aside  from  the  work  specially  refer- 


red to  here,  a  few  typical  jobs  may 
be  mentioned  as  characteristic  of 
economical  performance  in  the  shap- 
ing of  odd  shaped  pieces  such  as  die 
openings  and  punches;  components 
for  jigs  and  fixtures  which  are  af- 
terwards welded  into  an  assembled 
unit;  cams  of  all  shapes  and  propor- 
tions which  are  especially  difficult 
to  work  out  to  exact  dimensions  by 
conventional  processes;  and  many 
other  classes  of  parts  commonly  re- 
quired to  be  made  in  the  general 
shop  and  tool  room. 

Provision  is  made  on  the  machine 


for  the  cutting  out  of  circular  work 
of  large  as  well  as  small  diameters, 
and  with  marked  faithfulness  of  con- 
tour, and  inside  cuts  are  possible  as 
well  as  outside  work  by  threading 
the  saw  through  an  opening  drilled 
in  the  blank  stock  and  welding  the 
saw  ends  together  in  an  operation 
requiring  two  or  three  minutes  only. 
H.  P.  Gray,  president,  and  Robert 
Christy,  manager  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  United  Engineering, 
have  just  announced  that  they  are 
now  sole  owners  of  the  T.  J.  Moyni- 
han  plant  and  property  located  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Folsom  and  Fre- 
mont Streets,  the  additional  plant  to 
be  tooled  up  for  ship  hull  repair 
work. 


Wilbur  Fire  Extinguishers 


The  Hercules  Equipment  and  Rub- 
ber Company  of  San  Francisco  has 
recently  been  appointed  California 
distributor  for  Wilbur  Fire  Extin- 
guishers. In  accepting  the  appoint- 
ment, Hercules  pointed  out  that  the 
growing  popularity  of  this  extin- 
guisher is  due  to  its  unique  construc- 
tion, which  assures  greater  reliabil- 
ity, easier  handling,  and  more  eco- 
nomical maintenance. 

Its  design  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  other  hand-pump  type 
extinguishers.  In  this  extinguisher 
the  operating  mechanism  never  comes 
in  contact  with  the  liquid.  This  elim- 
inates the  possibility  of  corrosion 
or  gumming  of  the  pump-action, 
which,  it  is  said,  occurs  when  the 
pumping  mechanism  is  immersed  in 
the  liquid.  The  Wilbur  operates    by 


Wilbur 

Fire 

Extinguisher 


pumping  air  pressure  into  the  con- 
tainer, thus  forcing  the  fluid  out  in 
a  steady,  powerful  stream. 

When  in  use  the  pump  is  in  the 
position  illustrated.  This  places  the 
weight  of  the  container  close  to  the 
body  and  makes  the  extinguisher 
very  easy  to  handle.  When  not  in 
use  the  pump  folds  against  the  con- 
tainer. This  folding  action  closes 
both  air  and  liquid  valves,  giving 
positive  protection  against  evapora- 
tion or  leakage. 

Carbon  tetrachloride  fluid  is  used. 
This  is  generally  accepted  as  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  ex- 
tinguishing agents. 

This  extinguisher  may  be  had  in 
either  one-quart  or  two-quart  size.  It 
is  manufactured  by  the  Wil-X-Mfg. 
Corp.,  a  division  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
internationally  famed  for  their  pre- 
cision manufacturing  standards.  Wil- 
bur extinguishers  and  liquid  comply 
with  the  standards  of  the  U.S.  Bur- 
eau of  Navigation  and  Steamboat  In- 
spection, Underwriters'  and  Factory 
Mutual  Laboratories. 
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PuiT  RiBBER  &  Asbestos  Works 

Sam  GiUis — lames  Andanon 
-San  Francisco  Marine  Representatives 

SALES  OFFICES 
San  Frondtce.  Oakland,  Loi  Anq»l«s,  Wilmington 

FACTORIES 
San  FraneUce.  B»dwood  City,  Los  AngoUs 


ASBESTOS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

OUtribuiofs  and  Applying  Contractor* 
Portland  foattlo  Tacoma  Spokano 
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Sfr,   Munam!,    McCormlcli    Lines,    After    16    months   !n    the    water, 

there    was    itlll    a    good,    tough,    elastic    film    of    PABCO    ANTI- 

FOULING  PAINT  over  the  entire    bottom. 

PABCO    MARIHE 
PRODUCTS 

3tarin4»  Painin 

Anti-Corrosive,  Anti-Fouling  Copper  Paints 
Battleship   Linoleums        Mastipave   Flooring 


THE 


ARAFFINE  LOMPANIES, 


INC. 


SAN   FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 

OAKLAND  •  PORTLAND  •  SEAHLE 


POWER 

AND     HAND 

WINCH 

...  For  launchins  life 
boats  aboard  your 
ships  will  more  than 
meet  requirements 


Ai  installed  on  th. 
U.  S.  Army  Trans- 
port St.  Mihi.l  and 
raady  for  installa- 
tion on  th.  U.  S. 
A.  T.  U.  S.  Grant 


GENCO  WINCHES  have  been  subjected  to  vigorous 
tests  from  which  they  have  triumphed  over  all  lifting 
and  lowering  requirements  .  .  .  WITH  A  SUBSTAN- 
TIAL EXTRA  FACTOR  OF  SAFETY. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING 
&  DRY  DOCK  CO. 


I  100  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco 


Foot  of  5th  Avenue 
Oakland 


Foot  of  Schiller  St. 
Alameda 


Fortune  at  Sea 


(Continued  from  Page  31) 


world  charter  rates  were  climbing  at 
a  dizzy  rate,  and  regular  ships  of 
foreign  registry  left  American  trades 
for  more  lucrative  tramp  business. 

The  Fortune  speaks  of  horrible 
and  apparently  perpetual  loss  in  Am- 
erican shipping.  At  the  same  time 
they  speak  of  "Gift  Horse  Profit" 
and  "lush  nap  of  subsidy  income." 
But  they  do  point  out  that  American 
shipping  has  a  much  wider  angle 
than  the  profit  motive,  and  that  is 
to  shuttle  back  and  forth  over  the 
same  route,  "win,  draw,  or  lose." 
And  that  is  precisely  what  the  mail 
contracts  and  now  the  subsidies  were 
and  are  for — to  guarantee  a  depend- 
able service  at  all  times. 

Says  Mr.  James  D.  Mooney: 

"American  shipping  men  have  had 
a  seedy  time  of  it  during  the  past 
fifteen  years,  and  are  definitely  due 
for  a  well-deserved  break." 

War-built  tramps,  uncertainty  of 
Government  policy,  the  world  depres- 
sion, drop  in  volume  and  low  rates, 
and  labor  trouble  made  terrific  in- 
roads upon  earnings.  But  the  Ameri- 
can shipowner  is  still  at  the  wheel, 
and  he  has  "penetrated  nearly  every 
major  trade  route,  has  intricate 
working  organizations,  and  a  million 
other  things  that  make  up  technical 
dexterity." 

But  to  follow  through  we  must 
answer  the  "unanswerable  conten- 
tion that  other  nations,  by  subsidiz- 
ing their  own  fleets,  force  the  United 
States  to  follow  suit  or  else  retire 
from  the  game." 

American  writers  must  distinguish 
between  "Bribe  system"  and  "Com- 
petitive Equality."  They  must  help 
to  dramatize  the  natural  wealth  of 
ship  lore  as  concerns  American 
ships;  encourage  shippers  to  ship 
and  travelers  to  travel  American; 
publicize  the  demand  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  for  service  and  discipline 
aboard  ships;  demand  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  American  ships  receive 
parity  in  all  respects  with  foreign 
ships  serving  American  shores,  then 
they  can  forget  about  investments 
and  profits.    These  will  come. 

Says  Mr.  James  Edmund  Duffy, 
our  noted  news  columnist: 

"Should  an  aroused  American  pub- 


lic suddenly  become  ship-minded  and 
make  possible  the  expansion  of  our 
merchant  marine  by  patronizing  Am- 
erican vessels,  it  would  be  the  end 
of  the  celebrated  and  much  talked  of 
alien  sea  queens.  .  .  .  These  mighty 
liners  would  lie  idle  and  rusting  in 
their  home  ports." 

The  American  national  program, 
however,  is  not  and  cannot  be  to 
usurp  all  American  trade.  But  in 
self-defense,  for  peaceful  purpose, 
and  for  safety  sake,  our  own  mer- 
chant marine  should  be  able  to  lift 
one-half  at  least  of  our  own  over- 
seas commerce.  The  cost  to  do  this 
will  be  repaid  a  hundredfold  from 
whatever  angle  one  views  it.  We  are 
a  world  power;    economically,  com- 


mercially, politically,  and  our  nat- 
ural geographical  position  makes  of 
us  a  maritime  power. 

Fortune  has  started  the  parade. 
Let  others  follow  suit. 

There  is  a  little  rhyme  which  seems 
apropos  here.  It  comes,  we  think 
from  the  pen  of  George  Hedley.  W' 
quote  from  memory: 

"What  bring  you,  sailor,  home  from 

the  sea? 
Treasures  of  gold  and  ivory?" 
"When   I   went  to  sea   as   a   little 

lad, 
An  old  jack  knife  was  all  I  had. 
I've  been  where  the  gold  lies  thick 

to  see, 
And  sailed  to  the  coasts  of  ivory; 
But  now  at  the  end  of  a  busy  life, 
Well — I've    still    got    my    old   jack 

knife." 


Universal  Application  of 

The  Manual  Cutting  Torch 

this  a  relatively  simple  operation. 
Note  the  engraving  which  illustrates 
how  smoothly  the  cutting  torch  pro- 
'luces  a  straight  cut  through  the  cen- 
ter of  this  21-inch  diameter  shaft. 


Whether  the  welding  process  in- 
volves the  electric  arc,  the  gas  weld- 
ing torch  or  any  one  of  numerous  au- 
tomatic welding  processes,  the  cut- 
ting torch  remains  the  universally 
required  tool.  If  one  were  to  consider 
the  perpetuation  of  modern  construc- 
tion, maintenance  procedure,  dis- 
mantling operations  or  design  sim- 
plicities without  the  availability  of  a 
suitable  cutting  torch,  one  would 
have  to  recognize  that  industry 
would  be  obliged  to  give  up  virtually 
all  of  the  advantages  gained  during 
the  past  quarter  century. 

Illustrated  in  the  two  accompany- 
ing pictures  is  the  scrapping  of  a  60- 
foot  long,  21-inch  diameter  shaft 
which  was  taken  out  of  the  old  ship 
Contra  Costa.  The  dismantling  and 
scrapping  operations  were  conduct- 
ed by  J.  F.  Petersen  of  Antioch,  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  straight  head  Victor 
Model   No.   430   cutting   torch   made 


Barriers   To    Industrial   Waste,  a 

new  edition  of  the  68-page  insulation 
booklet,  published  by  Johns-Manville. 

This  booklet  contains  a  complete 
and  improved  table  of  recommenda- 
tions to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  pro- 
per selection  of  J-M  Insulations  for 
a  wide  variety  of  uses  in  practically 
all  industries. 

Added  features  of  this  new  edition 
are:  A  section  dealing  with  JM-20 
Brick,  a  new  type  of  2000  degree  F. 
insulating  brick;  a  page  describing 
Stonefelt,  a  new  insulation  composed 
of  mineral  fibres. 
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WIL-X-MT'G  CORPORATION 

ANNOUNCES  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 

HERCULES  EQUIPMENT  &  RUBBER  CO. 

AS  CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  THE 


FIRE  EXTINGUISHER 


Bl  rilR   BI.C.AUSI 

[jquid  will  noc   Irak 
or   rvaporatr. 


Liquid    nrvfr    romn    i 
contact    with   th« 
operalint£    mrchjniwii. 


I   iim»y  to  handle — 
raay  to  mainiain. 


ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES 


«  with  Modern  Marine  Coatings 


Thirty-Five  Years  experience  in  the  Manufacture  of  Marine  Coatings,  combined  with  constant  research  work, 
both  technical  and  practical,  have  kept  the  product  of  the  AMERICAN  MARINE  PAINT  CO.  up  to  the  present 
day  standard. 

OUR  'UP  TO  THE  MINUTE"  COATINGS  INCLUDE 

HITEX  ENAMELS 

Quick  Drying,  with   reten- 
tion   of    color   and    gloss. 


QUICK  DRYING  PRIMERS, 
HULL  AND  DECK  PAINTS 

Formulated   for  durability 
and   salt  water  resistance. 


ALL-PROOF  VARNISH 

The    peer   of    Marine   var- 
nishes. 


ALL  BUILT  TO  WITHSTAND  THE  ELEMENTS  AND  RAVAGES  OF  THE  SEA 

AMERICAN  MARINE  PAINT  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF     .      .      .     GERMICIDE  COMPOSITIONS      .      .       .      CAPE  COD  COPPER  PAINT 


WELDIHG 
EKGIHEERS 


For  27  years  we  have  kept  pace  with 
welding  in  all  its  applications,  problenns 
and  progress. 


PIPE  LINES  •  STRUCTURAL  STEET 

Broken  Castings  •  Welding 
Contractors 

FIELD  WORK  MEN  AVAILABLE  AT  ALL  TIME 

Manufacturers  of  NATIONAL  WELDING  EQUIPMENT 

Estinnates  Furnished 


BROWK    BROS.   WELDIHG   CO. 

HUGH   BROWN,  Prei. 

Phone  EXbrook  6567  SAN  FRANCISCO  223-225  Main  Street 


Some  Questions  Answered 
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even  established  foreign  lines  to  join 
American  lines  to  petition  the  Am- 
erican Government  to  take  action 
under  authority  inherent  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Acts  of  1916,  1920, 
1928. 

Thu^;,  even  with  the  mail  contract 
payments,  it  is  really  remarkable 
that  the  established  American  ship 
lines  were  able  to  withstand  the 
economic  storm. 

With  the  return  of  better  volume 
in  cargo  movement,  higher  rates,  and 
travel,  American  labor  troubles 
set  in. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  foreign  lines 
largely  escaped  these  months  of  tie- 
up  and  the  hundreds  of  job  actions 
after  the  men  returned  to  work.  The 
foreign  ships  were  able  to  discharge 
and  load  full  or  nearly  full  cargoes 
in  Vancouvei',  B.  C,  and  kept  right 
to  schedule.  Thus,  up  to  the  present 
writing,  the  American  ship  lines  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  for  earnings 
that  normal  times  will  afford. 

Thus,  earning  record  and  financial 
reserves  of  American  ship  lines  of 
today  are  misleading  terms  and  will 
create  an  impression  that  may  do 
extraordinary  harm  to  American 
national  shipping. 

3.  Is  shipping  sufficiently  stable 
and  profitable  to  attract  large-scale 
private  investment?  If  not,  can  it  be 
made  so? 

American  investors  bought  shares 
in  established  foreign  lines  after  the 
World  War  to  the  tune  of  at  least 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  million 
dollars.  American  capital  owns  more 
ships  and  tonnage  under  foreign 
flags  than  the  total  American  mer- 
chant tonnage  serving  overseas 
routes.  Why?  Because  the  initial  cost 
of  the  ships  is  less,  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion is  less,  and  there  is  less  gov- 
ernment in  foreign  shipping. 

Americans  are  no  whit  less  pat- 
riotic than  other  nationals. 

They  would  prefer  the  American 
flag  to  a  foreign  flag  above  the  stern 
of  their  ships.  The  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act  says  that  American  ships 
are  to  be  had  and  operated  on  parity 
with  like  foreign  ships  in  direct  com- 
petition.  That   is    all   the   American 


owner  wants — no  more,  no  less.  Whe- 
ther we  have  an  American  merchant 
marine  under  private  ownership  or 
under  Government  ownership  makes 
no  particular  difference  as  far  as 
parity  is  concerned.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  under  Government 
ownership  that  parity  may  and  un- 
doubtedly will  cost  the  American 
public  more. 

With  a  twenty-year  surety  of  par- 
ity, an  immediate  initial  cost  parity 
and  a  continuous  life  parity  in  the 
operation  of  each  ship,  the  American 
owner  believes  that  all  the  necessary 
money  for  the  building  up  of  an  ade- 
quate fleet  will  be  available. 

4.  How  important  is  shipping  as  a 
customer  of  other  industries,  both  in 
building  and  in  operation?  (Ship 
lines  in  foreign  trade  disburse  about 
$200,000,000  a  year.  Who  gets  this 
money?)  What  areas  are  benefited 
by  prosperous  maritime  commerce? 

Every  state  in  the  United  States 
has  a  vital  interest  in  American 
shipping.  Every  state  furnishes  some 
material  to  shipyards  in  the  building 
of  ships.  Every  state  ships  products 
overseas.  The  former  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Shipbuilders 
Council  have  elaborate  statistics  on 
this  subject.  Another  survey  should 
be  followed  by  proper  dissemination 
of  this  information  to  granges,  clubs, 
and  associations  of  the  entire  nation. 
Newspapers  and  national  magazines 
must  cooperate.  Faultfinding  and 
sensational  write-ups  giving  false 
impressions  of  America's  merchant 
marine  have  been  the  bane  of  Amer- 
ican shipping. 

This  must  be  corrected  if  we  want 
to  succeed  afloat. 

Germany  made  the  whole  nation 
ship-conscious  by  propaganda,  regat- 
tas, prizes,  excursions,  lectures,  etc. 
Even  today  England  carries  on  her 
propaganda.  Schools  have  special 
ships  assigned  and  pupils  correspond 
with  officers  and  crew,  and  upon  re- 
turn to  England  the  master  or  one 
of  the  officers  reports  in  person  or 
in  writing  to  the  sponsoring  school. 
What  do  we  do?  We  often  even  re- 
fuse school  children  permission  to 
inspect  the  ships  while  in  port. 


•  Policy  of  the  United  States 

1.  Shall  we  build  in  private  yards, 
in  Government  yards,  or  in  both? 

American  merchant  ships  should 
be  built,  repaired  and  renewed  in 
private  American  shipyards.  If  Gov- 
ernment yards  are  pei-mitted  to  bid 
on  the  building  of  merchant  ships 
they  should  be  equipped  with  cost 
accountancy  based  upon  the  best 
American  manufacturing  practices 
and  be  limited  to  working  conditions 
demanded  of  private  shipyards. 

Further,  Naval  authorities  should 
always  remember  that  these  mer- 
chant marine  ships  are  built  prim- 
arily for  commercial  purposes  and 
must  compete  with  foreign  ships  in 
the  same  trade.  They  must  be  suited 
for  quick  conversion  to  national  use, 
but  avoidable  gadgets  should  be 
eliminated  as  far  as  possible. 

2.  Can  the  ship  operators  raise  the 
necessary  down  payments  for  pri- 
vate building?  If  they  do,  are  they 
likely  to  default? 

This  question  is  moot  at  this  time. 
Most  owners  have  gone  through  eight 
years  of  famine  and  troubles. 

As  yet  they  do  not  know  the  real 
purpose  of  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission.  Thirty-three  and 
one-third  per  cent  allowance  in  in- 
itial cost  of  the  ships  probably  will 
not  furnish  parity.  Will  the  balance 
be  considered  as  interest,  deprecia- 
tion and  insurance  charges?  Will  the 
Maritime  Commission  provide  parity 
in  foreign  ship  construction  boun- 
ties, subsidies,  low  interest  loans, 
full  differentials  in  wages  and  man- 
ning scales,  food  allowance,  repair 
bills,  supply  prices,  and  staff  costs? 
Will  the  Postmaster  General  favor 
American  ships  with  mail  at  Amer- 
ican or  international  postal  rates? 

And  will  Congress  note  and  try  to 
correct  preferential  trade  practices 
hurtful  to  American  ships?  Also, 
what  about  labor  troubles;  will  they 
be  solved  soon? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  the  owner  must  face  when  try- 
ing for  additional  finances.  With 
equal  or  competitive  opportunity  the 
American  investor  will  invest  in 
American  ships.  The  proof  is  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  invested  hundreds 
of  millions  so  far  in  both  American 
and  foreign  shipping. 

(Page  68,  please) 
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Enjoy  Hawaii's  year-round 
spring  .  .  .  her  lulling  surf 
...  the  gaiety  of  her  hospitable 
people.  Sailings  every  few  days. 

Hotel  reservations  at  the  beauti- 
ful Royal  Hawaiian  and  Moana 
are  now  made  when  you  b<x>k 
steamer  passage.  An  added  con- 
venience for  Matson  travelers. 

Matson  South  Pacific  Cruises. 
Personally-escorted  every  4  weeks 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
All-inclusive-cost,  complete  cruise. 
First  Class,  from  $775. 


I-AKKS  ((o,h  Hd.v): 
California  to  Honolulu 

First  Class  from $125 

Cabin  Class  from $85 

•NIPPERS  Swift,  dependable  ser- 
vice to  Hawaii,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  via  Samoa,  Fiji.  Mod- 
ern equipment,  finest  facilities  for 
refrigeration.  Swift  Lurline  and 
MjIoIo  to  Hawaii.  Mariposj  and 
Monterey  also  serve  Hawaii  and 
continue  to  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  via  Samoa  and  Fiji. 
Travel  particulars  also  avail- 
able through  Tourist  Agencies. 


MATSON  LINE  .  OCEANIC  LINE 


GOOD  SERVICE 

IS  NEVER  AN   ACCIDENT! 


B«hlnd  the  "good  lervlce"  record  of  every  Viking  Rotery 
Pump  itendi  hours  of  rigid  tetting  ...  26  yeert  eiper- 
ience  building  better  pumpt.  The  emaiing  popularity  of 
Viking  Pumpt  is  just  reward  for  dependable  performance 
and  constant  economy.  Neit  time  specify  Viking.  Bulletins 
and  prices  sent  on  request. 

203S  So.   Santa   Fa  A«tiiue,   LOS   ANGELES.   CALIF. 

Pacific  Coast  Diitribulori: 

DE   LAVAL   PACIFIC  CO. 
i\    Baal*   Stratt.    SAN    FRANCISCO.   CALIFORNIA 

VIKING  PUMP  COMPANY 

CEDAR  FALLS.  IOWA 


"^^. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE 
WHEN    THESE   GRAYBEARDS 
COME   ABOARD? 

SE.\S  like  this  give  portlightH,  deckhouse  windows  and  windwrepiin 
an  unmerciful  |>ouiiding.  That'M  why  you  should  give  your  craft  the 
added  strength  and  security  of  ilrrculile  TempcTed  Plate  Class  wher- 
ever glass  is  used.  Herculite  has  four  times  the  resistance  to  shock  and 
wave  impact  of  normal  plate  glass  of  the  same  thickness  .  .  .  yet  is 
absolutely  the  same  in  Iteauty  and  transparency.  It  is  available  through 
any  of  our  numerous  branches  and  through  the  branches  of  the  >^  .  P. 
Fuller  Co.  on  the  ^  est  (^oawt.  Write  Pittshur<:h  Plate  (ilass  Co.,  Grant 
Building,   Pittsburgh,  Pa.  for  complete  information. 
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ping  Company;  600  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1427-1428,  inclusive;   two 

■welded  steel  covered  lighters  110'  x  33' 
X  9'  6";  for  Reading  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;    1120  gross  tons. 

Hull  So.  1429;  one  steel  ferry  flat 
64'  X  14'  X  3';  for  Marchand  Ferry  Com- 
pany; 21  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  1430;  one  welded  steel 
barge  255'  x  40'  x  14';  for  Kieckhefer 
Container  Corp;  1600  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Xos.  1431-14;?4;  four  welded 
oil  barges  195'  x  35'  x  9'  6";  for  stock; 
195  6  gross  tons. 

This  makes  a  total  of  14  hulls  with  a 
total  gross  tonnage  of  5  947  tons. 


ELECTRIC  BOAT  CORP. 
CJroUm,  CX>iin. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  26,  Salmon,  SS182,  standard 
displacement  1450  tons;  keel  laid  April 
15,  1936;  launching  date  June  12, 
1937;  delivery  date,  January,  1938. 

Hull  No.  27,  Seal,  SSI  88.  standard 
displacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid  May 
25,  1936  launched  August  25,  1937;  de- 
livery date,  March,  19  38. 

Hull  No.  28,  Skipjack,  SS184,  stand 
ard  displacement,  1450  tons;  keel  laid 
July  22,  19  36;  laiuiching  date  October 
22,  1937;  delivery  date  May,  1938. 

Hull  No.  29,  Sargo  (SS188) ;  keel 
laid  May  12,  1937. 

Hull  No.  30,  Saury  (SS189) ;  keel 
laid  June  28,  1937. 

Hull  No.  31,  Speaifish  (SS190) ;  keel 
laying  date  September  9,   1937. 

Hull  No.  33,  Seadiagon  )SS194); 
1450   tons. 

Hull  No.  34,  Sealion  (SS195);  1450 
tons. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING 
AND  DRYDOCK  COMPANY 

Keamy,  N.  J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Two  destroyers,  DD881  Somers  and 
DD383  Warrington;  keels  laid  June  27, 
1935  and  October  10,  1935,  respectlre- 
ly;  launching  dates,  March  13,  19  37, 
and  May  15,  19  37,  respectively. 

Three  destroyers,  DD397  Benham, 
DD398  Ellet  and  DD399  Lang,  estimat- 
ed completion,  April,  June  and  August 
1938;  keels  laid  DD397,  September  1, 
1936;  DD398,  December  3,  1936;  DD- 
399,  April   5,   1937. 

Four  12,800-ton  tankers  for  the 
standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey; 
Isherwood  Arcform  design  of  hull  form 
and    longitudinal    hull    framing.       Hull 

143,  Esso  Bayonne,  keel  laid  December 
16,  1936;  launched  July  24,  1937.  Hull 

144,  keel  laid  February  8,  1937.     Hull 

145,  keel  laid  June  7,  1937. 

Two  destroyers,  DD411  and  DD412. 


Two  12,900  ton  tankers  for  Pan  Am- 
erican Petroleum  &  Transport  Co. 

Hulls  Nos.  149-150,  two  12,900  ton 
tankers  for  Pan  American  Petroleum 
&  Transport  Co.;  Isherwood  Arcform 
design  of  hull  form  and  longitudinal 
hull  framing.  Estimated  completion 
date  October,  19  38. 


THE  INGALLS  IRON  WORKS 

COMPANY 

Birniingham,   Ala. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

One  35-ton  wliirler  derrick  barge  for 
U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.;  110  X  52  x  8'.  Launching  date  Sep- 
tember 21 ;  delivery  date,  approximate- 
ly October  15. 


JAKOBSOX  &  PETERSON,  INC. 
Brooklyn,    N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  all  welded  steel  diesel  bulk  oil 
delivery  launch  for  Socony- Vacuum  Oil 
Co.;  55'  X  13'  6"  x  7'  deep;  60  HP 
Model  36A  Fairbanks-Morse  engine,  3:1 
reduction   gear. 


LEMNGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 
Orange,  Texas 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  all  welded  towboat  for  Pan-Am- 
erican Petroleum  and  Transport  Co., 
Texas  City,  Texas;  64'  11",  beam  mold- 
ed 18',  depth  molded  7'  6",  equipped 
with  380  H.P.  Atlas  Imperial  diesel.  De- 
livery date  December  1,  1937. 

Pour  all  welded  oil  barges;  173'  x  39' 
X  8'  6",  for  Pan-American  Petroleum 
&  Transport  Co.,  Texas  City,  Texas.  De- 
livery dates  October  to  December  1, 
1937. 


MANITOWOC   SHIP   BUILDING   CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

NEW    CONSTRUCTION:    One   single 
screw,  electrically  welded,  steel  oil  tank 

steamer,  465'x55'x28',  for  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  on  Great 
Lakes;  triple  expansion  surface  con- 
densing engine  of  2,500  h.p.;  two 
Scotch  boilers;  carrying  capacity,  2,- 
700,000  gallons  of  oil.  Estimated 
launching  date,  September,  1937;  deliv- 
ery date,  October,   1937. 


MARYLAND   DRYDOCK    CO. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  double 
ended  steel  diesel  ferry  boat,  208'  x  62' 
X  9',  for  the  Claiborne-Annapolis  Ferry 
Company;  keel  laid  September  15, 
19  37;   delivery  date  May,  1938. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Converting  William  A.  McKen- 
ney  from  a  general  cargo  vessel  to  a 
self-trimming  collier;  completion  date 
October   1,    1937. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Camden,  N.  ,J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Tliree  liglit  crui.sers;  Hull  No.  412, 
.Savannah  (CL42),  Hull  No.  413,  Nash- 
ville (CL43),  and  Hull  No.  416  Phoenix 
(CL40)  of  10,000  tons  each  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  Department;  keels  laid,  1935. 
No.  412,  launched  May  8,  19  37. 


PHILADELPHIA  NAVY  YARD 
Philadelplua,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CA45  Wichita,  L.B.P.  600,  beam  61' 
9%",  depth  molded  at  side  to  main  deck 
amidships  42'0  3/8",  draft  correspond- 
ing to  normal  displacement  21'10"; 
standard  displacement  10,000;  estimat- 
ed completion  January  1,  1938. 

Order  placed  for  DD404,  1500  ton 
destroyer;  no  dates  set. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Lt.    Colonel    Ellery    W.    Nlles,    twta 

(Page  70,  please) 


NEWPORT    NEWS    SHIPBUILDING    & 
DRYDOCK   CO. 
90  Broad  Street,  New  York  I 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  H  359  air 
craft  carrier  C'\ft,  Vorktowii,  ror  U.  3. 
Navy;  keel  laid  May  21,  19  34;  launched 
April  4,  1936. 

H300  aircraft  carrier,  CVe,  Enter- 
■  •rise,  for  U.S.  Navy.;  keel  laid  July  16, 
1934,   launched  October  3,  1936. 

H;i«l,  light  cruiser,  •jL47,  Boise,  keel 
laid  April  1,  19  35;  launched,  December 
3,   1936. 

H302,  light  cruiser  CL40,  St.  Louis; 
keel  laid   December   10,   1936. 

Hulls  Nos.  363-364,  two  destroyers, 
Nos.  413,  Mustin,  and  414  Russell;  esti- 
mated keel  laying,  August,   1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  365  and  366,  two  tugs  for 
C.  &  O.  Railway;  LOA  109',  beam  28', 
depth  14'6".    Keels  laid  May  24,  1937. 


PORTSMOUTH,   N.  H.,  NAVY  YARD 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.' 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

55185  Snapper,  submarine;  keel  laid 
July  23,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  26', 
loaded  draft  15'  7";  launched  August 
24,  1937;  date  of  completion  March  1, 
1938. 

55186  Stingray,  submarine;  keel  laid 
October  1,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  26', 
loaded  draft  15'7";  date  of  completion 
June  1,  1938. 

55191,  Sculpin,  submarine;  contract 
period  started  December  1,  19  36;  L.B. 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'  8";  keel  laid  September  17,  1937; 
completion  date  June  1,  1939. 

55192,  Squalus,  submarine;  contract 
period  started  December  1,  19  36;  L.B 
P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'  8";  completion  date  August  1,  1939. 

55196,  Searaven,  submarine;  com- 
pletion date  February  1,  1940. 

55197,  Seawolf,  submarine;  comple- 
tion date  April  1,  1940. 
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^     no  La     ^ 

The  Perfect  Piston  Iron 

No  Blow  Holes,  No  Waste  and  Machines  Easily. 

294  Sizes  in  Stock. 

Ask  for  our  stock  list. 

PRESSURE                         ^^^„ 
TRADc  ^          REDUCING  VALVES 
PPI    II           PUMP    GOVERNORS        TyFON 
[.yl    l|                 TEMPERATURE 
1*  ■■«»«"  "V                REGULATORS                        "*"" 

SELF  CLEANING                WHISTLES 
STRAINERS                      SIGNALS 

LESLIE  CO..  FOUNDERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 

LYNDHURST,  N.  J. 
John   H.   Mcrvin  Co.           LIcwtllyn    Supply    Co.         Ll»w»llyn  Supply  Co. 
lOK    FIrif    Ay«.    So.           MO  So.    S«rr«no   Ay».                  245   Fri.i   SI. 

SmMI.                                 Lot   Anqtl«f                     Wilmington.  Calif. 

IQSffStniUsDS^ 

y  CENTRIFUGALLY  CAST    1 

t^^Sfi        BRONZE    -    BRASS    -    MONEL         I 
■  l/fll                 TAIL  SHAFT  LINERS                   ■ 
Ip^^l'            PUMP  LINERS  -  BUSHINGS             | 

SANDUSKY  FOUNDRY        ■ 
^IM^^^^&  MACH 1 N  C  CO.      ■ 

1                                        

SANDUSKY.        1 
OHIO             ■ 

CORDE8  BROS. 

200  DAVIS  STREET                         SAN  FRANCISCO 

Rustless  Electric  Steel 

for  Marine  and  other 

Corrosion  Resisting 

Castings 

WARMAN  STEEL 
CASTINGS  COMPANY 


LOS  ANGELES 

WARMAN   STEEL  CASTING   COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

CORDES  BROTHERS.  Rcprcitnuiivtt 
200  Davii  Scrcci  DOugUi  Sf90 

WILMINGTON.  CMi. 

524  Avalon  Blvd 


Kli  minute 
Hawser 
Maintenance 
Cost! 
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a  A-E-CO  Automatic  Steam  Towing 

2Jw-ilit^^7ii^  Machines  automatically  maintain 
towing  and  warping  distances.  They  eliminate  hawser 
maintenance.  It  Is  possible  to  use  steel  cable  of  smaller 
diameter  which  is  stowed  on  the  drum  and  which  winds 
without  piling,  cutting,  or  chafing!  .  .  .  This  is  the  reason 
why  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California  is  installing 
five  A-E-CO  Automatic  Steam  Towing  Machines  on  each 
of  two  tankers  being  constructed  by  the  Sun  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.    Write  for  details. 

AMERICAN   ENGINEERING   COMPANY 

2450  ARAMINGO  AVENUE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


AECO\    MARINE  AUXILIARIES 

.^^".^  |\/|      ^'^C""*!^   CE«IIS  .  WINCHES  .  WINDIASSES 

I     CAPSTANS    •   CYPSEYS    ■  TOWING    MACHINES 


FRAXCE 


trade:  mark 


"Thirty-Nine  Years  Satisfactory  Perjormance" 

Manufactured  •iciuiivaly   by 

FRANCE  PACKING  COMPANY 

Main   OMic*  dnd   Factory 

TACONY.  PHILADELPHIA 

R«prat«nt«d  by 

SAN   FRANCISCO— HERCULES   EQUIPMENT  t   RUBBER  CO. 

SSO  -  3rd  Str»l— EXbrook  2S7S 
SEAHLE— GUY    M.    THOMPSON 

1241   Railroad  Ava..  SoutK— Pliona  MAin   irO 
PORTLAND— E.    B.    HUSTON 

127  S.  W.  Firit  A>a.— Phona  ATwalar  i7V« 
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screw  dlesel  electric  drive  mine  planter 

for  submarine  and  cable  service;  L.  O. 
A.  184',  L.B.P.  163',  beam  molded  35', 
depth  molded  amidships  at  sides  17'3", 
draft  load  10'6",  speed  per  hour  13 
statute  miles.  Keel  laying  date,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1936;  launched  June  22,  1937; 
delivery  date,   October,    1937. 

Two  single  screw,  steel  freight  steani- 
ei-s  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk 
Steamship  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  L.  O. 
A.  292',  L.B.P.  280',  beam  48'6",  depth 
32'  3",  draft  18';  geared  turbine  drive 
4000  S.  H.  P.;  2  water  tube  boilers. 
Delivery  dates  12 1^  and  13  >^  months, 
respectively.  Keel  laid  for  first  ship 
May  20,  1937. 


SUN  SmPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  160,  one  oil  tanker  (steam) 
520'x70'x40'  for  Atlantic  Refining  Co.; 
18,500  tons;  launching  date,  January, 
1938;  delivery  date,  February,  1938. 

Hulls  No.  161  and  162,  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey; 422'  X  65'  X  35';  12,900  dwt.  No. 
161,  launching  date,  October  2,  1937; 
delivery  date  October  16,  1937.  No.  162, 
launching  date  October  30,  1937;  deliv- 
ery date  November  13,  1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  164  and  165,  two  diesel 
tankers  for  The  Texas  Company;  465' 
X  65'  x  34'6";  12,000  dwt.  No.  164,  keel 
laid  December  15,  19  36;  launched  Sep- 
tember 26,  1937;  delivery  date  October 
16,  1937.  No.  165,  launching  date  Octo- 
ber 16,  19.37;  delivery  date  November 
20,   1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  166  and  167,  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia; 462'4"  X  65'  X  35';  12,800  tons 
deadweight.  Delivery  date,  January, 
19  38,  and  February,  19  38,  respectively. 

Hull  No.  168,  One  diesel  tanker  for 

Sun  Oil  Company,  equipped  with  Sun- 
Doxford  engine;  542'5"  x  70'  x  40'; 
18,360  D.W.T.  Keel  laid  September  1, 
1937. 

Hull  No.  169,  one  oil  tanker  (steam), 
520'  X  70'  X  40';  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.;  18,500  tons;  keel  la;t^ng  date 
October  11,  1937;  delivery  date,  Septem- 
ber, 1938. 

Hull  No.  170,  one  single  screw  steam 
tanker  for  Bernuth,  Lembcke  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York;  length  462'4";  beam  molded 
65'  0";  depth  molded  35'  0",  DWT  ap- 
proximately 12,900  tons.  Keel  laid  Sep- 
tember 20,  19  37;  delivery  date  June, 
1938. 

Hull  No.  171,  one  single  screw  steam 
tanker  for  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil 
Co.;  462'  4"  x  65'  x  35';  12,900  dwt.; 
delivery  date  July  6,  1938. 


UNITED  SHIPYARDS,   Inc. 

Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD385,  U.S.S.  Fanning,  Destroyer 
for  U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  334'0";  beam 
35'0";  mean  draft  lO'lO";  keel  laid 
Apr.  10,  1935;  launched  September  18, 
19  3  6;  estimated  delivery,  October  1 5, 
1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  840,  841,  and  842;  three 
ferry  boats  for  City  of  New  York;  267' 
overall,  66'  extreme  breadth,  19'9" 
depth;  keels  laid  April  4,  April  27,  and 
May  1,  19  36,  respectively.  840  and  841 
launched  May  7  and  June  3,  1937;   842 


launching  date  November  15,  1937;  de- 
livery dates  December  8,  19  37;  Janu- 
ary 5,  1938,  and  February  2,  1938,  re- 
spectively. 

Hulls  Nos.  850,  851,  and  852,  three 
sludge  vessels  for  City  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Sanitation.  Length  on 
W  L.  250'.  Beam  43'6",  Depth  16'. 
Keel  laying  dates,  April  14,  May  24, 
and  July  22,  19  37,  respectively;  launch- 
ing dates  November  5,  1937,  December 
6,  1937,  and  January  6,  1938,  respec- 
tively; delivery  dates,  December  15, 
19  37,  January  12,  19  38,  and  February 
9,    19  38,  respectively. 

Hulls  853  and  854,  two  oil  barges  for 
Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.  LOA 
177',  breadth  36',  depth  13'6".  Keels 
laid  June  8  and  July  22,  1937;  esti- 
mated launching  dates  October  5  and 
October  19,  1937;  estimated  delivery 
dates  October  9  and  October  23,   1937. 


Some  Ouestions  Answered 


(Continued  from  Page  64) 


3.  If  the  Government  builds  vessels 
for  charter,  in  what  way  can  the 
public  interest  be  safeguarded? 

Presently  a  great  many  of  the  ships 
required,  particularly  until  exper- 
ience furnishes  the  answer  to  the 
above  questions,  must  undoubtedly 
be  built  and  chartered  under  Title 
VII  of  the  1936  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  The  public  is  safeguarded;  first, 
in  that  it  will  receive  the  service 
necessary  to  protect  the  trade  in 
which  the  ships  are  engaged;  sec- 
ond, in  the  availability  of  these  ships 
as  naval  auxiliaries;  third,  by  the 
rigid  requirements  of  the  1936  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act;  fourth,  by  the 
title  to  the  ships  remaining  in  the 
name  of  the  Government;  and  fifth, 
by   the   desire   of   the   charterers   to 


make  good   and  purchase   the   ?hips 
at  the  end  of  five  years. 
•  The  Cost 
What  will  be  the  cost? 

The  determination  of  the  total  cost 
of  construction  and  operating  sub- 
sidy differential  must  be  based  upon 
a  national  survey  and  the  extent  to 
which  regular  services  are  to  be 
maintained,  size,  type,  speed,  num- 
ber of  ships,  and  the  frequency  of 
service. 

In  his  report  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  H.  N.  Lawrie,  em- 
inent economist,  states: 

"The  expense  of  developing  a 
strong  American  merchant  marine, 
however  great,  would  be  returned 
directly  many  times  to  the  people  of 
this  country  in  lower  freight  rates." 
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903  FIFE  BLDG. 
1  DRUMM  ST. 


THOMAS  A.  SHORT 

Su...sM.r  to 

C.  V.  LAME 


SUtter  7622 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HYDE  STEERING  GEARS 

HYDE  WINCHES 

HYDK  WINDLASSES 

HYDE  CAPSTANS 

HYDE  MANGANESE  BRONZE  PROPEL- 
LERS *  CASTINGS 

GENERAL  PAINT  CO. 

L.   ac  S.   PORTLAND  CEMENT  PAINT 

A     B    SANDS  *  SON  CO.. 
PLUMBING   FIXTURES 

hOSTER  ROTARY  PUMPS 

S.MOU^NSKY  NOISELESS  CHECK  VALVES 

BACHARACH  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


CO-2  EQUIPMENT 

MAIHAK  ENGIIvnE  INDICATORS 

"RESISTO"  FIRE-RESISTTNG  PLTTTY  & 

PAINT 
DIEHL  MFG.  CO. 

FANS.   MOTORS.  GENERATORS 
SUBMARINE   SIGNAL  COMPANY 

FATHOMETER 
COLORED  CRAYONS 
METAL  WORKERS'  CRAYONS 
NATIONAL  ANCHORS 
ANCHOR   CHAINS 
WEUN  QUADRANT  AND  SHEATH 

SCREW    DAVITS 


MACXACHLAN  GRAVrFY  DAVffS 

METALLIC    LIFEBOATS    AND    UFERAFTS 

HOSE  AND  PACKING 

SHORT   ALARM   SERVICE    TANK 

SHORT  Oa  SEPARATOR 

ECUPSE  STEAM  TRAPS 

WIUJAM  W.   NUGENT  Be  CO.. 

OIL  HLTERS 
TELESCOPE  TUBE  CLEANER 
U.  S.   METALLIC  PACKING 
CONSOL  RUST  REMOVER 
CONSOL  RED   .ml   BLACK 
HASKEUTE— PHEMALOID 
PLYMETL  ORNAMENTAL  PANELS 


PAIRMAN  PYROMETERS  FORD'S  PATENT  TOWING  CHUCKS 

B.  F.  GOODRICH  CUTLESS  RUBBER  BEARINGS 

MEEHANTTE  CASTINGS— PISTON  RING  STOCK,  BURNER  CONES,  ETC. 

NECKAR   WATER  SOFTENERS  R.  P.  ADAMS  POROUS  FILTERS 


Hyde  Windlass  Company 

Steering  Gears,  Windlasses,  Capstans,  Bronze  Propellers 
— as  installed  on  America's  finest  ships. 

Bath,  Maine 


Inter-Coastal  Paint  Corporation 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Origiaatori  and  aola  mttiuiiacturcra  oi  CONSOL  bo<K  plain  and  in  colon.  A 
ioadiiioninc  •okstioa  for  matai  auHacca  that  hav«  bacooia  corrodad.  Not 
ooly  •  acaU  rcmovar  but  a  praaarvaiivc  ai  walJ.  Givca  «KcalWnc  raaulti  whaa 
apf»iiad  to  booCiop  bail,  hull,  kolda,  btlcca,  tank  tooa,  chain  lockan,  va^la- 
tor  tnflkka,  deck*  a&d  ao  forth,  la  noB-inflammabW  and  ronxaina  no  aciifti 
or  cHetnicaU   that    art   iniuriotM   to   man   or   nartal. 


Marine  Motors,  Generators 
and  Ventilating;  Equipment 

DIEHL  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

El*cfr!c«l  Division  of 

THE   SINGER   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Eiiubathport,   Naw  J*rt«y 

San   Franciico  RoproMnfattvet: 
MARINE   ELECTRIC  CO.  C.  V.  LANE 

Desk    and   Wall    Fans  Motors,   Ganarators,   etc. 


[PLYMETt 

Plymefl  bulkheads,  as  installed  on  the  "R.  P. 
Resor"  and  "T.  C.  McCobb,"  meet  the  latest 
requirements  of  the  N.F.P.A.  for  fire  resistance. 
The  qualities  listed  below  are  available  ONLY  in 
Plymetl: 

aFira  Resistance  aSound  Deadening 

aLlghtness  aHeat  Insulating 

aAblllty  to  take  fine  finishes     aStrength 

Pacific    Coast    Rapresentative: 
C.  V.  LANE,    l-Drumm  Straet.  San   Francisco 


HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 


208  W.  Washington  St..  Chicago. 
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Names  and  News 

E.  F.  L.  STURDEE 

Recently  appointed  assistant  pas- 
senger traffic  manager  for  Eastern 
lines,  E.  F.  L.  Sturdee,  general  pas- 
senger agent  at  Vancouver  for  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  Company,  has 
left  to  assume  his  new  duties  at 
headquarters  in  Montreal.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded at  Vancouver  by  G.  Bruce 
Burpee,  formerly  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  at  Montreal. 


C.  E.  HOLLAND 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  appointment  of  Captain  C.  E. 
Holland  as  Pacific  Coast  marine  su- 
perintendent for  Furness   (Pacific), 


Ltd.  He  was  formerly  master  of  the 
Pacific  Exporter,  and  succeeds  Cap- 
tain J.  H.  Goodwin,  deceased,  in  his 
new  post.  Headquarters  are  located 
in  San  Francisco. 


HARRY  GRAHAM  DONALD 

Retiring  from  his  post  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Empress  of  Britain, 
Harry  Graham  Donald  has  become 
superintending  engineer  for  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  at  Vancouver  after  34 
years  at  sea.  His  successor  on  the 
Empress  of  Britain  is  Edward  Red- 
mond, formei'ly  of  the  Duchess  of 
York. 


BENJAMIN  J.  GUERRA 

The   appointment   of  Benjamin   J. 


Guerra  as  special  representative  of 
the  "K"  Line,  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  has  been  announced 
by  Erik  Krag,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Interocean 
Steamship  Corporation,  agent  for  the 
line.  His  appointment  was  effected 
in  connection  with  the  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral, and  South  American  service,  in- 
augurated early  last  year.  Guerra 
will  also  act  as  special  traveling  re- 
presentative, visiting  the  agencies 
along  the  route  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can service  as  far  as  Valparaiso.  He 
was  formerly  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Mexican  Mail  Steamship 
Company  in  San  Francisco,  and  is 
very  familiar  with  the  trade  of  the 
countries  included  by  the  special  ser- 
vice. 


f  Kinney  f^^i 


KINNEY  PUMPS  make  friends  like  that! 
Among  recent  orders  for  Kinney  Pumps  were 
orders  from  five  customers  who  have  been  using 
Kinney  Asphalt  Pumps  for  over  twenty  years. 
In  marine  service  it  is  the  same  way,  time  and 
again  Kinney  Pumps  have  shown  their  ability  to 
stand  up  at  most  severe  services — pumping  as- 
phalt, fuel  oil,  lube  oil,  molasses,  bilge  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  pump. 

HAVE  YOU   A  COPY  OF  BULLETIN   14? 

KINNEY   MFG.  CO.  3554  Washington  st.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

SAN   FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

King-Knight   Co.  1333    Santa   Fe   Ave. 


KINNEY     PUMPS 


L.  E.  CAVERLY 

NAVAL  ARCHITECT  AND  ENGINEER 
MARINE  SURVEYOR 


465  California  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Phone  GArficId   7445 


315  Avalon  Blvd. 

WILMINGTON,  CAL. 

Phorc  Wilm.    1010 


UNITED  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Ltd. 

Engineers  and  Machinists 

T.  J.  MOYNIHAN  CO.,  Ltd. 

Boiler  Makers 

All  Kinds  of  Repairs  to  Engines  and  Boilers: 
Diesel  Engines  Repaired 

Installations  of  Every  Description.  Ice  Machine  Experts 

Office  and  Machine  Shop:  298  Steuart  St.,  Ph.  GArfield  2184 
Boiler  Shop:  401  Folsom  St.,  Ph.  EXbrook  1844 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


:£xi6e 

IRDNCLAD 

MARINE 
BATTERIES 


FOR  MONEY  SAVING  SERVICE 

These  are  days  for  values.  The  man  who  selects  an  Exide  Battery  for  a  boat,  whether 
it  be  a  small  work  boat  or  an  ocean  liner,  can  be  sure  of  one  important  thing — he  is 
buying  long,  reliable,  low-cost  service  from  a  high  quality  product  sold  at  a  reason- 
able  price. 

There  are  Exides  for  every  type  and  size  of  craft,  for  every  battery  application  made 
by  the  world^s  largest  manufacturers  of  storage  batteries  for  every   purpose. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
1043  So.  Grand  Ave. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAUF. 
6150  Third  Street 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
1919-20  Smith  Tower  Bldg. 


-ff.^  Gn"^ 


T<.^ 


H  r 


ciric 


looring  Lines 
y   TUBES 

[EXTRA  SUPERIOR] 


The  new  seagoing  hopper  dredge  Pacific  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  last  word  in  safety  and  efficiency 
for  a  craft  of  this  kind.  Every  piece  of  equipment 
aboard  was  selected  from  this  standpoint. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  when  it  came  time  to 
select  the  mooring  lines  and  other  cordage  that 
would  be  required,  Tubbs  Extra  Superior  was  speci- 
fied. For  as  operators  of  most  of  the  ships  of  the 
Pacific  know,  Extra  Superior  offers  dependable  pro- 
tection and  service. 


r 


There  is,  of  course,  a  good  reason  why  Extra  Super- 
ior is  so  outstanding  among  Marine  rope.  From  the 
very  selection  of  the  fibre  down  to  the  lay  of  the 
finished  rope,  the  quality  of  Extra  Superior  is 
guarded  by  repeated  tests  for  strength  and  durabil- 
ity. When  you  have  a  coil  of  Extra  Superior  aboard, 
you  know  it  is  a  rope  from  which  dependable  ser- 
vice is  assured. 

That  is  the  reason  that  Extra  Superior  is  such  a 
widely  specified  Marine  rope — the  rope  that  every 
ship  operator  deserves  to  have  aboard. 
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3/laritime  Commission  Needs 

A  Pacific  Coast  Representative 

The  Pacific  westward  outlet  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  surplus  products  of  the  United 
States.  The  greatest  potentialities  in  future  foreign  trade  face  America  from  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  For  this  reason  the  resp<insible  commission  which  is  directing  the  future  poli- 
cies of  the  American  merchant  marine  in  foreign  trade  should  include  in  its  membership 
representatives  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

As  it  is  presently  organized,  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  represents  the  following 
groups:  American  business  efficiency  experts,  American  naval  officers,  American  politicians, 
and  American  attorneys.  Geographically  the  Commission  represents  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  lying  north  and  east  of  Washington,  D.(].  Politically  the  Commission  of  five  members 
is  restricted  to  "not  more  than  3  from  any  one  political  party." 

There  is  very  persistent  rumor  amounting  to  practically  certainty  that  the  very  efficient 
chairman,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  will  very  shortly  resign.  He  took  the  position  under  pro- 
test and  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  resign  before  his  term  expired.  Mr.  Kennedy 
undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  keenest  practical  business  efficiency  experts  in  the  United  States. 
Certainly  he  has  been  and  is  the  spark  plug  of  Commission  activity.  When  he  leaves  the  Com- 
mission it  will  have  no  practical  businessman  left  in  its  b<:)dy  and  no  member  who  has  had 
commercial  shipbuilding  or  shipping  experience.  Its  members  are  all  good  men  in  their  re- 
spective lines,  but  these  lines  are  not  shipping  lines. 

All  this  being  so  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  President,  if  and  when  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Kennedy  or  any  other  commissioner  is  in  his  hands,  appoint  a  man  who  has 
had  considerable  commercial  experience  in  shipping  and  who  represents  the  Pacific  Coast- 
Oriental  viewjjoint  in  that  experience. 

The  Pacific  Coast  citizen  most  prominently  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  final  appoint- 
ments early  this  year  was  E.  E.  Johnson.  He  is  still  available. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  eminently  fitted  to  serve  on  the  Maritime  Commission.  His  long  experience 
as  a  commercial  ship  operator,  both  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  Oriental  ports,  would  be 
invaluable  to  the  Federal  Government,  b<ith  in  the  design  and  building  of  new  ships  and  in 
the  control  and  regulation  of  the  shipping  business.  This  experience  covers  the  important 
ports  of  Japan  and  China  in  the  Orient  and  the  principal  ports  of  all  three  Pacific  Coast 
states.  Along  with  this  stored-up  experience,  Mr.  Johnson  possesses  a  rare  ability  to  clothe  the 
ideas  emanating  therefrom  in  forcible,  clear,  emphatic  English  prose  in  b<ith  oral  and  writ- 
ten form. 

We  of  the  Pacific  Coast  desire  and  need  representation  on  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  a  "natural"  for  such  representation.  Let  us  all  get  busy  and 
"boost"  E.  E.  Johnson  for  this  appointment. 

The  Maritime  Commission  needs  represen-^ation  from  the  Pacific  Coast  in  order  to  get  the 
whole  picture  of  the  necessity  for  and  the  needs  of  a  great  American  flag  merchant  marine 
in  the  international  trade  routes  of  the  world.  Here  is  a  representative  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
who  is  a  recognized  practical  shipping  expert  and  is  not  tied  financially  to  any  shipping 
operator.  Let  us  accept  him  and  use  his  experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  mer- 
chant fleet. 

P  A  C  I  F  I  C     M  A  R  I  N  E     R  E  V  I  E  W  21 
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More  Analysis  of  the  Law  Under  which 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Now 
Operates,  and  Some  Suggestions  for  Mod- 
ification and  for  More  Practical  Applica- 
tion of  its  Most  Important  Provisions 

^y  E.  E.  Johnson 


The  1916  Shipping  Act  stated  that 
we  were  to  have  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  "to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  ....  with  foreign  countries." 

The  1920  Act  averred  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  to  have  "vessels  suf- 
ficient to  carry  the  greater  portion 
of  its  commerce." 

The  1928  Act  confirmed  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  1920  Act. 

The  1936  Act  changes  the  words 
"greater  portion"  to  "substantial  por- 
tion." 

This  change  of  front,  historic  with 
us,  undoubtedly  prompted  the  British 
to  state: 

"Our  companies  have  long  found  it 
possible  to  do  with  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  what  the  Admiralty 
are  urged  to  do  with  the  American 
navy — dismiss  it  from  their  calcula- 
tion." 

Section  201  b,  1936  Act,  prohibits 


the  utilization  of  any  experienced 
shipping  man  in  the  affairs  most 
concerning  their  life  work,  by  the 
three  year  clause.  It  is  an  aspersion 
on  the  integrity  of  all  steamship  men. 
The  British  have  a  successful  mer- 
cantile marine.  Their  views  are: 

"It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  Government  were  not  going 
to  undertake  the  running  or  the  own- 
ership of  the  mercantile  marine. 
None  but  conceited  fools  would  think 
of  doing  anything  of  the  kind. 

"We  have  no  intention  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  way  in  which  the  indus- 
try is  manipulated.  Freight  markets 
are  not  understood  by  politicians, 
and  if  they  are  invaded  by  amateurs 
they  would  be  fertile  ground  for  fail- 
ure." 

These  are  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Walter  Runciman,  chairman  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade. 

Section  204  b  permits  the  transfer 


to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion of  the  regulatory  powers  over 
the  nation's  steamship  business.  So 
far  as  the  overseas  shipping  services 
are  concerned,  the  transfer  may 
prove  to  be  a  very  expensive  and  dan- 
gerous step.  We  are  not  overly  exer- 
cised about  any  neutrality  of  the 
I.  S.  S.,  though  its  main  functions  are 
and  must  be  railroad  control.  But 
the  inherent  delays  as  to  complaints, 
hearings  and  findings  may  prove  to 
be  too  comprehensive  and  cumber- 
some to  effect  urgent  relief.  Foreign 
competitive  entanglements  may  not 
be  properly  digested,  understood,  and 
met.  Rules  and  regulations  undoub- 
tedly will  be  too  fixed  and  inelastic 
to  permit  immediate  control  over  for- 
eign competitive  practices.  And  for- 
eign shipping  cannot  be  effectively 
controlled  without. serious  encroach- 
ment upon  State  and  Commerce  De- 
partment functions. 

Regulatory  functions  should  re- 
main with  the  Commission  and  a 
liaison  arranged  with  the  I.  S.  S.  to 
coordinate  the  functions  of  these  two 
branches  of  the  Government  where 
they  meet.  The  law  is  specific  on 
through  rate  preference  on  inland 
impoi-ts  and  exports.  It  is  not  effec- 
tive. American  railroads  have  agree- 
ments and  preference  routings  with 
foreign  lines.  That  needs  coopera- 
tion. Inland  American  goods  receive 
preferential  tariff  duties  if  shipped 
via  Canadian  railroads  overland  and 
by  British  ships.  America  permits 
imports  via  British  ships  and  Canad- 
ian overland  rail  haul.  Here  both 
American   railroads   and  ships  take 
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the  loss.  This  is  subject  to  coopera- 
tive function. 

Section  205  is  designed  to  force 
direct  ship  services  to  small  and  of- 
ten interior  ports.  Ocean  shipping  is 
presently  cursed  with  shifting  to  too 
many  ports  and  piers.  This  serves  to 
increase  costs  very  materially  and 
tends  to  further  casualization  of 
longshoremen. 

Large  and  specialized  ocean 
freight  and  passenger  liners,  run- 
ning on  permanent  routes  and  tight 
schedules,  cannot  shift  as  readily  as 
can  the  cheaply  operated  foreign 
cargo  liners.  The  result  is  costly  ab- 
sorption of  transshipment  costs,  ex- 
tra handling  and  proportionate  dam- 
ages. It  would  undoubtedly  be  better 
for  the  goods,  the  merchant,  and  the 
ships  if  the  first  medium  of  trans- 
portation, railroads,  trucks,  or  barges 
brought  the  goods  direct  to  a  per- 
manent pier  operated  by  the  overseas 
steamship  company,  so  that  shifting 
could  be  avoided,  the  longshore  labor 
be  greatly  decasualized,  the  ship's 
crew  have  more  time  at  home  with 
their  families,  and  repairs  and  load- 
ing be  done  without  excessive  over- 
time and  shipshod  speed.  This  is  a 
fertile  field  for  study  and  promulga- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  devised 
to  reduce  American  transportation 
costs. 

Section  301  sets  up  provisions  for 
minimum  manning  and  wage  scales 
and  working  conditions  on  subsidized 
ships.  Shipowners  generally  are  in 
harmony  with   this  effort,   but   sug 


gi'st  careful  analysis  of  effect  upon 
the  much  greater  unsubsidized  ton- 
nage. Consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  general  seafaring  practices  of 
the  other  maritime  nations  consistent 
with  safety  factors  in  force  every- 
where. 

Section  ."JOl  b  1  cover-;  complaints. 
Efforts  must  he  made  to  eliminate 
frivolous  and  maliciously  trumped- 
up  charges  that  only  serve  personal 
grudges,  cause  costly  and  exasperat- 
ing de'ays.  and  are  used  to  discredit 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

Section  301  b  3,  4,  5,  and  other 
naval  reserve  provisions  should  be 
enlarged  to  include  seamen  of  all 
ranks. 

Section  301  b  6  makes  it  mandatory 
upon  all  officers  to  have  their  meals 
served  in  the  main  dining  saloon. 
This  is  on  a  par  with  demands  that 
the  junior  officers  and  crew  be  per- 
mitted to  mingle  freely  with  the  pas- 
sengers and  have  the  free  run  of  pas- 
senger quarters.  Our  experience  is 
thflt  officers  below  the  rank  of  chief 
deck  officer  and  chief  engineer,  par- 
ticularly dining  relief  period.  4  to  8 
watch,  do  not  want  to  be  forced  to 
change  into  dress  uniform  and  to 
take  the  necessary  time  for  formal 
dinners;  nor  do  they  wish  to  break 
I'D  the  informal  club  like  atmosphere 
of  the  officers'  mes-'. 

Section  302  b,  c,  d,  e,  f.  prohibits 
the  use  of  more  than  ten  per  cent 
of  aliens  after  1939,  and  those  must 
be  eligible  to  naturalization.  There 
is  harmony  with  this  proviso,  parti- 


cularly for  cargo  carriers  and  deck 
and  engine  room  crews  on  passenger 
ships.  They  should  be  100  per  cent 
Americans  throughout.  Unfortunate- 
ly, experience  in  the  transpacific  ser- 
vice catering  departments  speaks 
with  irresistible  force  for  modifica- 
tion of  present  conditions.  Either 
personal  service  must  improve  or  the 
American  and  other  passengers  will 
travel  on  Japanese,  British,  or  other 
nationality  ships.  Both  British  and 
Japanese  use  Oriental  help  in  the 
steward's  department,  and  both  fur- 
nish excellent  service  in  contrast  to 
the  "take  it  or  leave  it"  attitude  of 
much  of  the  personal  service  set  up 
on  American  ships.  This  attitude  is 
not  yet  general,  but  the  leaven  works 
throughout. 

Presently  the  American  steamship 
companies  are  laboring  under  im- 
possible conditions  to  render  service 
such  as  is  demanded  by  a  discerning 
traveling  public. This  class  of  grudge 
service  is  neither  to  the  good  of  la- 
bor, the  nation  at  large,  or  the  Am- 
erican merchant  marine. 

Section  401  c.  limits  contract  suits 
to  January  1,  1938.  With  six  months 
temporarj'  contracts  running  to  De- 
cember 31,  1937.  permanent  contracts 
delayed,  and  time  necessary  for  trial, 
discovery  for  errors,  and  the  neces- 
sary corrections,  it  would  seem  that 
the  time  limit  is  too  short  for  fair 
play. 
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Section  405  a  mandates  that  Am- 
erican mails  shall  be  carried  "inso- 
far as  practicable"  on  American 
ships.  The  foreign  tendency  is  to 
hold  mails  for  national  vessels.  The 
American  tendency  has  been  to  for- 
ward mail  on  the  first  vessel, 
whether  foreign  or  American.  This 
needs  practical  application. 

Section  502  b  provides  for  a  con- 
struction— differential  subsidy  with 
three  limitations: 

(1)  Principal  foreign  shipyard 
center  costs  instead  of  the  actual 
foreign  costs  of  a  like  ship  is  the 
yardstick  by  which  the  parity  to  the 
American  owner  is  measured. 

(2)  Construction  —  differential 
subsidy  may  not  exceed  one-third  of 
American  costs — unless 

(3)  Conclusive  proof  is  presented 
to  the  satisfaction  of  four  out  of  five 
commissioners  that  the  difference  is 
greater,  when  up  to  fifty  per  cent 
may  be  agreed  to. 

The  aim  of  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act  is  to  afford  the  American 
owner  "competitive  equality"  with 
direct  foreign  competition  in  the 
same  trade. 

There  are  numerous  shipyards  in 
Great  Britain  and  particularly  in 
Scandinavia  and  on  the  Continent 
that  .'■•pecialize  in  almost  standardiz- 
ed ships.  Their  costs  are  far  below 
that  of  other  large  shipyards  where 
all  types,  particularly  high  class  pas- 
senger ships  that  do  not  readily  lend 
themselves  to  standardization,  are 
built.  The  application  of  parity 
should,  therefore,  be  based  upon  the 
type  of  ship  and  its  actual  cost  and 
not  upon  any  particular  shipyard,  its 
size,  or  upon  any  shipyard  center. 
For  instance:  A  reliable  Danish 
shipyard  bid  $1,465,000  on  a  particu- 
lar ship.  A  very  large  German  ship- 
yard in  Hamburg  and  Kiel  bid  $1,- 
664,000  on  the  same  ship.  Another 
very  big  and  well  known  German 
shipyard  bid  $1,950,000;  while  a  lead- 
ing Dutch  firm  bid  $1,660,000.  One 
of  the  biggest,  most  responsible,  and 
best  known  British  shipyards  bid 
$2,449,440,  offered  a  very  high  loan 
at  low  interest,  and  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  rebid  if  the  business  became 
firm,  when  they  would  bid  based  up- 
on Continental  material  and  prices. 
An  American  bid  for  the  same  ship 
was  $4,500,000. 

Here  the    one-third    construction- 


differential  subsidy  would  not  come 
even  near  parity  to  the  highest  bid 
made  by  the  British  yard,  and  fifty 
per  cent  would  not  meet  the  highest 
bid  by  the  most  modern  equipped 
and  best  known  German  shipyard, 
while  the  American  shipowner 
tackling  the  particular  trade  consid- 
ered would  have  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  the  ships  actually  built  in 
the  lower  price  bracket  shipyards. 
The  ship  in  mind  was  to  be  a  very 
high  type  of  combination  freight  and 
passenger  ship,  12,000  tons  dead- 
weight, 100  first  class  passengers, 
200,000  cubic  feet  refrigeration 
space,  speed  18  knots.  On  10,000  ton 
d.w.,  15  knot  cargo  liners  the  propor- 
tional difference  was  even  greater. 

The  transpacific  situation  is  more 
highly  complicated.  The  Japanese 
national  program,  with  construction 
bounty  up  to  yen  220.00  per  gross 
ton,  bolstered  with  low  cost  but  ef- 
ficient labor,  and  enhanced  by  a  fa- 
vorable and  very  low  exchange,  pre- 
sents a  competitive  feature  of  first 
magnitude. 

The  one-third  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  may  and  probably  will 
not  furnish  first  cost  parity.  The 
four  out  of  five  affirmative  vote  re- 
quirement tends  to  freeze  the  one- 
third  limitation,  and  no  provision  is 
made  to  meet  foreign  construction 
subsidies. 

If  the  Government  builds,  owns, 
and  possibly  operates  the  ships,  the 
parity  feature  becomes  an  automatic 
measure.  The  competitive  feature  of 
both  initial  and  operating  costs  will 
have  to  be  met  out  of  direct  earnings 
and  tax  appropriations.  Thus  we  may 
as  well  meet  the  issue  squarely  un- 
der private  operation,  which,  if  ef- 
ficient, should  cost  less  than  under 
Government  operation.  But,  what- 
ever is  done,  to  be  effective  and  per- 
manent the  American  national  ship- 
ping program  must  cover  a  long 
range  and  be  stabilized. 

Section  502  c  provides  for  con- 
struction loans  up  to  75  per  cent  at 
3^2  per  cent.  This  also  is  designed 
to  afford  parity  with  foreign  ship- 
owners. Does  it?  The  Fairplay,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1934,  states  in  relation  to 
the  British  Scrap  and  Build  program 
that  the  British  Government  advance 
75  per  cent  construction  loan  at  not 
to  exceed  three  per  cent.  And  again: 
January  18,  1935,  in  relation  to  the 
Silver  Line,   "The   Government  lent, 


in  which  the  Commission  shall  find 
the  American  operator  to  be  at  a  sub- 
stantial disadvantage.  The  word 
"maintenance"  requires  clarification. 
Possibly  the  word  "supplies"  would 
be  more  applicable,  because  repairs 
are  also  considered  as  maintenance. 

The   words   "and   any  other  items 

Section  509  permits  75  per  cent 
construction  loan  to  coastwise  opera- 
tors. Inasmuch  as  our  valuable  coast- 
wise fleet  also  needs  modernization, 
this  is  a  wise  proviso.  Here  the  coast- 
wise owner,  protected  by  the  Coast- 
wise Act  of  1817,  and  not  limited  to 
specific  route  service,  gets  the  full 
benefit  of  the  three-quarter  loan  on 
the  actual  cost  to  him,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  overseas  service  own- 
er, who  must  pledge  a  specific  and 
fixed  service,  win,  draw,  or  lose. 

Section  601  provides  for  an  oper- 
ating-differential subsidy  "to  place 
the  proposed  operations  of  the  vessel 
or  vessels  on  a  parity  with  those  of 
foreign  competitors." 

Section  603  b  enumerates  that  the 
subsidy  shall  be  applied  to  insurance, 
maintenance,  repairs,  wages,  subsist- 
ence, and  any  other  items  of  expense 
under  the  Trade  Facilities  Act,  about 
100  per  cent  on  the  fleet."  The  Am- 
erican shipowner  must  pay  25  per 
cent  of  the  actual  cost  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission.  Thus  the  loan  on 
the  parity  cost  to  the  American  own- 
er is  62.5  per  cent  on  the  one-third 
construction-differential  subsidy  ba- 
sis, or  a  50  per  cent  loan  on  a  fifty 
per  cent  subsidy  basis. 

Section  505  a,  b,  provides  for:  com- 
petitive bids  by  shipbuilding  yards; 
that  profits  over  ten  per  cent  will 
revert  to  the  Government;  and  that 
salaries  are  limited  to  $25,000  annu- 
ally. The  Government  does  not  guar- 
antee the  ten  per  cent  profit,  but  any 
loss  may  be  deducted  from  any  pro- 
fit earned  during  the  following  year 
— if  there  is  any.  The  danger  herein 
is  that  shipyards,  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  the  labor  situation,  may  and 
probably  will  provide  for  emergen- 
cies to  such  an  extent  that  their  bids 
will  be  thrown  out,  Navy  yards  may 
be  overcrowded,  and  the  investing 
public,  when  new  yards  are  needed 
or  established  yards  need  moderniza- 
tion, may  look  askance  at  this  invest- 
ment. Other  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments are  not  so  limited  as  to  pro- 
fits and  salaries,  and  the  vital  indus- 
try of  shipbuilding  may  suffer. 
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of  expense"  undoubtedly  are  used  to 
cover  such  items  as  additional  depre- 
ciation and  interest  charRes  by  rea- 
son of  higher  initial  costs,  even  with 
construction  -  differential  subsidy, 
due  to  lower  labor  costs,  several 
kinds  of  foreign  construction  boun- 
ties, and  low  interest  on  very  favor- 
able construction   loans. 

This  clause  is  fixed  and  mandatory 
as  to  parity.  It  .>^tates  that  the  calcu 
lations  on  the  above  items  shall  be 
as  "if  such  vessel  or  vessels  were 
operated  under  the  registry  of  a  for- 
eign country  whose  vessels  are  sub- 
stantial competitors  of  the  vessel  or 
v.-ssels  covered  by  the  contract." 

This,  therefore,  contemplates  ac- 
tual operating  parity  with  direct  for- 
eign competition.  It  does  not  set  up  a 
weighted  average  of  all  nations.  This 
is  important,  because  certain  trade 
routes  have  certain  advantages  or 
disadvantages  that  do  not  apply  in 
other  trade  routes. 

Section  604  should  be  liberalized 
to  the  extent  of  recognizing  definite- 
ly the  actual  subsidy  paid  by  foreign 
governments  to  their  respective  na- 
tional lines  which  are  in  direct  com- 
petition with  specific  American  ships 
in  American  world  trade  routes. 

The  clause  is  too  inelastic  in  that 
line  commissioner  can  block  the  ap- 
plication of  a  definitely  known  and 
proved  disadvantageous  factor,  be 
that  construction  bounty,  mail  con- 
tract, outright  subsidy,  or  trade  and 
tariff  preference. 

Section  606-5  provides  for  the  re- 
capture of  one-half  of  the  net  profit 
after  five  per  cent  capital  reserve, 
ten  per  cent  profit,  and  five  per  cent 
special  reserve  as  calculated  at  the 
end  of  five  years. 

The  Commission  requires  a  defin- 
ite and  fixed  schedule  of  service  with 
specific  types  of  ships  for  the  life 
of  those  ships.  The  ships  must  shut- 
tle back  and  forth  regularly  regard- 
less of  cargo  and  passenger  commit- 
ments. To  be  sure.  Clause  4  of  Sec- 
tion 606  provides  for  modification  of 
the  contract  under  the  Commission's 
determination,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  obligation  to  perform  the 
stipulated  service  is  inherent  in  the 
contract  and  can  be  enforced.  The 
Commission  must  under  the  law  pro- 
vide competitive  parity,  certainly  no 
more.  The  law  stipulates  that  a  pro- 
fit  of   ten   per   cent    on    the    capital 


necessarily  invested  may  be  paid  out 
of  yearly  profits.  It  does  not  guar- 
antee a  ten  per  cent  profit,  but  the 
operator  must  furnish  a  suitable 
bond  to  perform  the  contract. 

The  foreign  shipowner  may  keep 
all  the  profits,  if  any,  and  do  with 
these  profits  as  he  pleases.  The  Am- 
erican shipowner,  if  placed  on  par- 
ity, no  more,  must  split  fifty-fifty 
with  the  Government  over  any  five 
year  period.  To  that  extent  the  Am- 
erican shipowner  will  be  at  a  fur- 
ther disadvantage  with  the  foreign 
shipowner,  which  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  frustrate  the  intent  of  hav- 
ing the  American  public  invest  in 
American  bottoms. 

The  whole  of  Section  607  needs 
clarification  as  to  the  application  of 
capital  reserve  fund,  special  reserve 
fund,  net  earnings,  capital  necessar- 
ily employed,  investment,  withdraw- 
als, distributions  and  the  restrictions 
thereto. 

Section  804,  denying  any  contrac- 
tor the  right  to  represent  any  foreign 
ship  service  except  by  the  specific 
approval  of  four  out  of  five  commis- 
.sioners,  may  be  too  severe.  The  law 
states  definitely  that  American  ships 
shall  be  provided  to  carry  a  "sub- 
stantial portion"  of  its  overseas  for- 
eign trade.  Is  thirty  per  cent  a  "sub- 
stantial portion"?  Today  an  average 
of  seventy  per  cent  of  America's  for- 
eign trade  is  shipped  overseas  in 
ships  of  foreign  registry.  If  the 
greater  portion  of  this  overseas  busi- 
ness was  handled  by  American  ships 
there  would  and  should  be  force  to 
this  clause.  As  it  actually  is,  the 
clause  is  now  of  doubtful  value. 


Section  K05  a  is  too  restrictive: 
Foreign  lines  operating  in  the;  Pacific 
Coast-Europe  trades  carry  passen- 
gers from  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  to  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  re- 
turn via  Puget  Sound  and  Columbia 
River,  in  which  they  do  a  land-office 
business.  This  clause  may  restrict  a 
possible  American  line  in  this  trade 
from  doing  likewise. 

A  first  class  experienced  operator 
may  find  it  very  advantageous  to  op- 
erate a  parallel  coastwise  service  or 
possibly  a  feeder  service  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  offshore  service.  This 
clause,  except  strict  prohibition  to 
divert  moneys  from  the  subsidized 
offshore  service  to  the  coastwise  use, 
should  be  abrogated. 

The  Section  805  b  limitations  as  to 
number  of  and  compensation  to  of- 
ficers and  employees  when  the  con- 
tractor is  in  default  cannot  and 
should  not  be  opposed.  But  so  long 
as  the  operator  fulfills  his  obliga- 
tion the  limitations  should  be  lifted, 
including  the  $25,000  salary  limita- 
tion. The  American  shipowner  com- 
petes with  the  keenest  brains  in  the 
world,  men  trained  in  world  trans- 
portation, with  generations  of  ship- 
ping tradition  behind  them.  These 
foreign  shipping  men  have  no  such 
limitations  as  this.  It  may  serve  to 
stultify  the  shipping  industry  in  the 
United  States  by  forcing  keen-minded 
men  into  other  American  industries 
where  these  limitations  and  restric- 
tions do  not  apply.  Why  halter  an 
industry  requiring  international  .skill 
in  the  most  competitive  field  ex- 
tant? 

There  could  be  no  objection  to 
Section  807  if  all  industries  and  as- 
sociations of  whatever  nature  were 
under  the  same  restrictions  as  to 
lobbying.  But  to  single  out  an  indus- 
try as  complicated  as  the  overseas 
shipping,  where  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  its  intricate  problems 
may  cause  very  difficult  situations, 
may  be  likened  to  putting  emery  in- 
stead of  lubrication  into  the  wheels 
of  progress,  or  throwing  tacks  in  the 
path  of  speeding  automobiles. 

There  are  other  features  of  the 
1936  Merchant  Marine  Act  that  may 
and  probably  will  need  changing  for 
smooth  operation.  These  should  be 
weeded  out  by  the  age  old  process  of 
trial,  discovery  of  errors,  and  the 
application    of   corrective    measures. 
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U.S.  Engineers' 

Shallow  Draft 

Union  Planty  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Functioning  Sand  Sucker  of  Very 

Bar 


S^y  F.  C.  SchefFauer 

'Principal  Engineer,  U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  South  Pacific 
Division,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  work  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer 
Department  in  providing  and  main- 
taining adequate  waterways  for  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  with  shallow  bar 
entrances,  has  been  handicapped 
considerably  by  the  lack  of  a  suit- 
able dredge  for  the  purpose.  In  or- 
der to  supply  this  need  thei-e  has 
been  built,  and  will  shortly  be  placed 
in  service,  the  shallow  draft  seago- 
ing hopper  dredge  Pacific.  This  ves- 
sel, constructed  at  the  Union  Plant 
of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration at  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, is  of  the  small  tanker  type  with 
the  material  hoppers  and  all  dredg- 
ing equipment  located  forward  of  the 
navigating  bridge.  This  arrangement 
permits  the  bridge  officer  to  have  at 
all  times  full  view  and  control  both 
of  the  navigation  of  the  dredge  and 
its  dredging  operations.  Much  spec- 
ial hull  and  machinery  planning  was 
required,  due  to  the  shallow  loaded 
draft  requirement  for  a  satisfactary 
dredge,  and  there  have  been  embod- 
ied in  the  vessel  many  original  fea- 
tures of  dredging  equipment,  spec- 
ially designed  for  efficient  work 
under  the  exacting  and  hazardous 
dredging   conditions    encountered   in 


the    bar    channels    of    the    smaller 
North  Pacific  Coast  harbors. 

The  Pacific  is  a  twin  screw,  twin 
rudder,  two  side  pipe,  all  steel  vessel 
of  the  following  general  character- 
istics: 

Length  overall  180  ft.  3  ins. 

Length  B.  P 168  ft.  0  ins. 

Beam 38  ft.  0  ins. 

Depth  14  ft.  0  ins. 

Draft  light  (Forward) 5  ft.  0  ins. 

Draft  light  (Aft) 7  ft.  7  ins. 

Draft  mean  (loaded  with  300 

cu.  yds.  sand) 8  ft.  11  ins. 

Draft  mean  (loaded  with  500 

cu.  yds.  sand) 10  ft.  10  ins. 

Displacement  light  865  tons 

Displacement  loaded  1600  tons 

Propulsion  power  800  B.H.P. 

Propellers  —  Two   bronze    4   bladed, 

7   feet  6   inches   diameter,   9   feet 

6  inches  pitch,  of  towboat  type 

Speed  light  11.5  miles  per  hour 

Speed  loaded  (500  cu.  yards. 

sand)  9.8  miles  per  hour 

Maximum  depth  of  dredging.. ..45  ft. 
Dredging   pump — 18   in.    dia.    driven 

by  a  340  to  425  h.p.  motor 

Fuel  tank  cap 41  tons  (325  bbls.) 

Cruising  radius. ...2200  nautical  miles 
Complement:  11  officers  and  27  men 


The  Pacific  was  built  to  conform 
to  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping 
Rules  for  Class  A-1  in  this  type  of 
seagoing  construction,  and  its  equip- 
ment for  safe  navigating  and  work- 
ing conditions  will  exceed  the  re- 
quirements of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation, 
Much  special  strength  and  corrosion 
resisting  steel  from  U.  S.  Steel  Co., 
also  abrasion  resisting  steel  manu- 
factured by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany has  been  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  vessel  to  reduce  weight 
and  wear.  Byers  Co.  genuine  wrought 
iron  piping  has  been  used  for  all 
practicable  purposes.  Wood  work  has 
been  limited  to  door  and  window 
trim  and  furniture. 

#  Crew  Accommodations 

The  comfort  of  the  crew  has  been 
given  much  consideration  by  provid- 
ing large  rooms,  comfortable  berths 
and  spring  mattresses,  both  ordinary 
and  good  clothes  lockers,  recreation 
spaces,  and  first  class  modern  lava- 
tories. Heat  for  the  quarters  is  fur- 
nished by  an  American  Radiator  Co. 
hot  water  system  using  Thrush  cir- 
culating pumps.  All  plumbing  fix- 
tures and  a  pressure  fresh  water 
system  were  supplied  by  the  Crane 
Co. 

The  galley  is  exceptionally  well 
arranged,  with  generous  use  of  stain- 
less steel  for  the  equipment  and 
range  inclosure.  In  lieu  of  the  usual 
steel  deck,  concrete  and  tile  con- 
struction   for    galley    and    lavatory 
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Seagoing 

Corporation  Ltd.  Delivers  Smoothly 
Special  Design  for  Pacific  Coast 
Work 


floors,  there  has  been  used  on  the 
Pacific  with  excellent  results  single 
stainless  steel  checker  plate  manu- 
factured by  the  Alan  Wood  Co.  of 
Conshohocken.N.J.  A  material  saving 
in  weight  was  effected  thereby.  The 
dredge  is  equipped  with  Federal  Tel- 
egraph Co.  radio  transmitting  and 
radio  compass  equipment,  Sperry 
searchlight.  Brown  Co.  draft  gage, 
Sperry  rudder  indicator,  etc. 

•  Machinery'  Installation 

Propulsion  power  for  the  dredge 
is  provided  by  two  400  B.H.P.  8  cylin- 
der Model  8-192-A  Winton  450  r.p.m. 


direct  reversible  diesel  engines,  driv- 
ing the  propellers  through  combined 
Hydraulic  Coupling  Corporation  Vul- 
can hydraulic  couplings  and  3'-..  to  1 
reduction  gear  units,  furnished  by 
Farrel-Birmingham. 

Power  for  the  340  H.P.  dredge 
pump  motor  is  generated  by  a  275 
K.W.  D.C.  diesel  electric  generating 
set  consisting  of  a  400  B.H.P.  700 
r.p.m.  8  cylinder  Model  8-213  Winton 
diesel  engine  direct  connected  to  a 
275  K.W.  D.C.  240  volt  Central 
Electric  Co.  generator.  All  three  of 
these  Winton  diesels  have  the  welded 
steel    frames    fabricated    by   Luken- 


weld. 

Two  75  K.W.  diesel  electric  gener- 
ating sets  consisting  of  112.5  B.H.P. 
800  r.p.m.  6  cylinder  Model  6-228 
Winton  diesel  engines,  direct  con- 
nected to  75  K.W.  U.C.  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  generator-,  furnish  power 
for  the  ship's  pumi)s,  steering  gear, 
windlass,  hoists,  etc.,  and  for  the 
dredging  eciuipment.  One  75  K.W. 
set  is  reserve.  Emergency  power  is 
furnished  by  a  10  K.W.  240/120  volt 
D.C.  Buda  diesel  electric  generating 
set  consisting  of  a  23  B.H.P.  4  cylin- 
der 1200  r.p.m.  Model  4-DG-186  Buda 
diesel   engine  direct  connected   to  a 


Uridyl    I'.uifjt.    oil   iur  (rijl  trip.  Son  Francisco  Bay. 
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H'lieral  Electric  Co.  generator.  This 
set  is  fan  radiator  cooled,  has  elec- 
tric battery  starter,  and  is  installed 
at  the  poop  deck  level  on  a  Keldur 
vibration  dampen inK  material  seat- 
jnK-  LiRhtitiK  current  at  120  volts  is 
furnished  by  a  5  K.W.  General  Elec 
trie  Co.  balancer  set. 

All  main  and  auxiliary  enRines  are 
coolid  by  a  clo-ed  fresh  water  cool- 
ing system.  This  system  consists  of 
two  500  gallon  tanks,  two  15  H.P. 
Nash  Co.  1750  r.p.m.  double  suction 
motor  driven  centrifugal  pumps  each 
with  a  capacity  of  550  gallons  per 
minute  at  25  lbs.  pressure,  and  a 
Condenser  Service  and  Engineering 
Co.  two,  pass  cooler  with  capacity 
sufficient  to  cool  550  gallons  fresh 
water  per  minute  from  engine  jack- 
ets at  130  degrees  F.  to  cooler  out- 
let temperature  of  114  degrees  F. 
when  500  gallons  of  75  degree  sea 
water  are  circulated  through  the 
cooler.  One  of  the  pumps  is  always 
used  for  fresh  water  circulation,  the 
other  is  ordinarily  used  for  salt 
circulating  water  for  the  cooler,  but 
is  arranged  to  serve  as  fresh  water 
pump  in  emergencies,  in  which  case 
the  fire  and  ballast  pump  is  used  as 
»he  salt  water  circulating  pump. 

Phis  is,  perhaps,  the  first  marine 
installation  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
where  fresh  water  is  used  in  the 
jackets,  and  is  a  step  forward.  Or- 
dinarily a  dredger  in  stirring  up 
sand,  mud,  etc.  while  working, 
would  pass  this  .-oiled  water  through 
the    engine   jackets    and   a   consider- 


able quantity  of  dirt  would  lodge 
therein.  Also,  the  use  of  fresh  water 
eliminates  the  scaling  that  would 
come  from  using  ordinary  sea  water. 

The  weight  of  the  cooler  is  2000 
lbs.  approximately ;  the  overall  length 
8  ft.  3  in.;  the  overall  width  2  ft.  3  in. 

Other  items  of  auxiliaiy  machin- 
ery and  equipment  are:  Nash  Co., 
3500  r.p.m.  fire  and  bilge  pump,  1750 
r.p.m.  bilge,  sanitary,  and  Hy  Tor 
priming  pumps,  all  powered  with 
Continental  Co.  motors;  De  Laval 
Unimatic  centrifuge;  Viking  Pump 
Co.  lubricating  oil  pumps.  Northern 
Pump  Co.  fuel  oil  transfer  and  hy- 
draulic system  pumps;  Rix  Com 
pressed  Air  Co.  main  and  auxiliary 
air  compressors,  all  powered  with 
General  Electric  Co.  motor.s  Kings- 
bury thrust  bearings;  Engineering 
Specialties  Co.  Vortex  spark  arrester 
mufflers;  and  Goodrich  Co.  cutless 
'Lbber  stern  tube  bearings. 

A  General  Electric  Co.  (Trumbull 
Co.,  San  Francisco  subsidiary)  dead 
front  switchboard  and  a  group  con- 
trol board  are  located  convenient'y 
in  the  engine  room.  The  group  con- 
trol panel  .-erves  all  electric  equip- 
ment except  the  anchor  windlass, 
capstan  and  drag  pipe  hoist  motors 
which  have  independent  controls 
located  close  to  each. 

Engine  room  noises  have  been  ef- 
fectively dampened  by  use  of  Johns- 
Manville  Air  Acoustic  Sheet  material 
on  engine  room  bulkheads  and  deck 
spaces  in  way  of  quarters  and  pas- 
sageways.  A    Walter    Kidde   and    Co. 


Lux  CO..  fire  extinguishing  system 
is  provided  for  the  engine  room,  lamp 
and  paint  rooms. 

An  air  cooled  refrigeration  plant 
supplied  by  the  Carrier  Engineering 
Co.  is  installed  below  and  aft  of  the 
galley.  There  ha-*  been  provided  con 
venient  to  the  engine  room  a  machine 
shop  with  lathe,  drill  press,  power 
hack  saw,  emery  wheel  grinder,  work 
bench  and  storeroom.  The  main  items 
of  deck  equipment  are:  an  American 
Engineering  Co.  hydraulic  twin  rud- 
der steering  gear,  and  a  capstan,  a 
Hyde  Windlass  Co.  anchor  windlass, 
and  a  boat  hoist,  all  with  General 
Electric  Co.  motors;  Welin  Davit  and 
Boat  Corp.  lifeboats  and  davits;  and 
a  Kahlenberg  whistle. 

#  Dredging  Equipment 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  op- 
eration of  seagoing  hopper  dredges 
it  is  explained  that  such  dredges  op- 
erate by  moving  at  a  ground  speed 
of  about  2  to  3  miles  per  hour  along 
the  channel  to  be  dredged  with  their 
diag  heads  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
dragpipes  dragging  on  the  bottom 
and  the  dredging  pump  running.  The 
dredged  material  is  discharged  into 
the  hopper  from  whence  surplus 
water  flows  overboard,  and  when  the 
hoppers  are  filled  with  solid  mater- 
ial the  dragpipes  are  lifted  and  the 
dredge  proceeds  to  the  dump  ground. 
When  there,  the  dump  gates  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper  compartments 
are  opened  and  the  dredged  material 
drops  into  the  sea.  The  dredge  then 


■iOO  li.F{.P.  8-cylinder  Winion  dicM-l  engines.     Ri|{h(:  A  rluM--up  of  one  of  the  V'uJc>in   Hydraulic  Couplings  and 
I'airel-Birininghain  reduction  gran  connecting  the  engines  lo  the  propeller  shafts. 
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View  of  forward  deck  of  Pacific  from  bridge,  featuring  discharge  of  dredge  piunp  into  hoppers, 
and  the  gear  for  handling  dragpipes. 


returns  to  the  dredging  ground  and 
proceeds  to  dredge  another  load. 
Seagoing  hopper  dredges  are  oper- 
ated on  a  3  shift  24  hour  basis  sim- 
ilar to  other  ocean-going  craft  and 
remain  at  sea  from  Sunday  midnight 
to  the  following  Saturday  morning. 

The  dredging  equipment  of  the  Pa- 
cific consists  of  a  four  compartment 
hopper,  the  outboard  sides  of  each 
compartment  being  built  as  movable 
weir  gates  which,  when  lifted  for 
hopper  overflow  beneath  them,  pro- 
vide a  hopper  capacity  of  300  cu.  yds. 
and  when  lowered  for  overflow  above 
them  increase  the  hopper  capacity 
to  500  cu.  yds.  Four  feet  square 
hinged  hopper  doors  are  fitted  in 
the  bottom  of  each  compartment  for 
dumping  the  hopper  load. 

For  dredging  material  there  is 
provided  an  18  inch  centrifugal 
dredging  pump,  designed  for  210  to 
250  r.p.m.  and  driven  by  a  340  H.P. 
Qeneral  Electric  Co.  motor.  This  sin- 
gle pump  serves  both  port  and  star- 
board 18  inch  dragpipes,  which  are 
arranged  to  be  used  singly  or  to- 
gether, depending  on  the  needs  of 
the  particular  dredging  conditions. 
The  dragpipes  are  fitted  at  the 
lower  ends  with  a  special  type  of 
self  adjusting  draghead  which  makes 
contact  with  the  channel  bottom,  and 


are  connected  to  the  pump  through 
ball  joints,  swivel  elbows,  hull  inlet 
pieces,  and  a  Y  branch  with  debris 
manhole  at  the  pump  suction  side. 
The  ball  joints  are  fitted  with  a 
special  rubber  covering  that  is  vul- 
canized in  place  on  the  ball  and 
forms  an  effectual  seal  against  loss 
of  suction.  This  rubber  was  applied 
by  the  Universal  Rubber  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  complete  dragpipe  units  are 
readily  removable  for  stowage  on 
deck  when  the  dredge  is  en  route  be- 
tween ports  or  for  dredge  berthing, 
by  a  quick  detachable  arrangement 
of  the  hull  inlet  connections  and  the 
suction  elbow  stays.  Specially  de- 
signed 18  inch  rubber  seated  suction 
valves  provide  safe  closure  of  the 
hull  inlet  when  the  dragpipes  are 
disconnected  and  the  valves  are  also 
used  for  choice  or  control  of  single 
pipe  dredging.  The  dragpipes  are 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of 
double  worm  differential  speed  dou- 
ble drum  winches  located  at  hopper 
top  level.  Two  topping  davits  on  each 
.-ide  suspend  the  dragpipes  through 
«Dring  swivel  blocks,  and  ball  bear- 
ing sheave  tackle.  Discharge  of  ma- 
terial into  the  hoppers  from  the 
pump  is  by  means  of  a  double  branch 
18  in.  discharge  pipe  fitted  with  an 


18  inch  check  valve  and  with  control 
gated  nozzles  for  discharge  into  each 
of  the  four  hopper  compartments. 
An  overflow  trough  for  carrying  off 
surplus  water  is  fitted  on  each  side 
of  the  hopper  and  two  discharge 
spouts  lead  overboard  therefrom. 
Hydraulic  power  at  200  lbs.  pressure 
is  used  for  operation  of  the  weir 
gates,  18  inch  suction  valves,  hop- 
per dump  gate  operating  gear  and 
for  topping  in  and  outboard  the  drag- 
pipe  davits. 

•  Special  Design 

On  account  of  the  special  design 
and  materials  required  for  the  dredg- 
ing equipment,  complete  detail  plans 
therefor  were  furnished  the  con- 
tractor by  the  designing  office.  In 
the  design  of  this  equipment  there 
was  embodied  all  of  the  experience 
gained  in  many  years  of  dredging 
Pacific  Coast  bar  and  other  channels. 

The  performance  of  the  Pacific 
during  its  sea  trials  on  September 
3rd  and  4th  was  excellent  both  as  a 
ship  and  as  a  dredge  and  was  the 
source  of  much  satisfaction  to  its 
designers  and  its  builders.  It  was 
found  that  sand  dredging  with  two 
dragpipes  in  use  on  the  single  dredg- 
ing pump  produced  about  17  per  cent 
more  material  than  with  one  drag- 
pipe,  and  the  test  loads  dredged 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  dredge 
would  be  a  good  "digger."  Careful 
tests  showed  that  the  Pacific  hand- 
led particularly  well  in  turning  and 
holding  course  when  running  free, 
and  that  it  maintained  excellent 
steering  qualities  both  when  dredg- 
ing with  one  pipe  and  with  two  pipes. 

The  practically  complete  lack  of 
vibration  of  the  dredge  both  when 
running  free  and  when  dredging  was 
remarked  upon  freely  during  the 
trials  and  will  insure  comfortable 
living  conditions  for  the  crew  when 
the  dredge  is  in  service. 

On  the  27th  of  September  dredge 
Pacific  cleared  for  Portland,  Oregon, 
which  will  be  her  home  base.  On  the 
way  up  the  coast  she  will  be  tested 
out  in  dredging  on  several  of  the 
bars  of  the  smaller  harbors. 

C.  iH.  Giroux,  head  engineer,  and 
H.  H.  Haas,  senior  engineer,  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  office  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  were  present  for  the 
Pacific  trials  and  aided  in  making 
the  tests. 
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I'll.. I...  hv  lijbru'l  M..11I1K 
The  galley   of  dredge   Pacific  features  lavish 
use  of  stainless  steel,  as  shown  in 
these  illustrations. 


The  two  propeller  shafts  of  the 
dredge  Pacific  have  a  total  of  six 
Gutless  Bearings;  three  for  each 
shaft.  There  is  a  forward  stern  tube 
bearing  on  each  side  made  for  8',4 
inch  diameter  shaft  sleeve;  an  after 
stern  tube  bearing  for  B%  inch  diam- 
eter shaft  sleeve;  and  a  strut  bearing 
forS'j  inch  diameter  shaft  sleeve. 
This  arrangement,  of  course,  makes 
it  possible  to  withdraw  the  shafts  aft 
even  without  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing the  bearing  from  the  vessel. 

The  stern  tube  bearings  are  lubri- 
cated by  means  of  the  usual  type  of 
stern  tube  water  circulating  system 
from  the  inside  of  the  vessel  and,  of 
course,  the  strut  bearings  simply  de- 
pend on  the  natural  flow  of  water 
through  them  for  lubrication. 

Kingsbury  thrust  bearings  on  the 
Army  Engineers  dredge  Pacific  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  propeller 
shaft  drive.  There  is  one  special  two- 
collar  Kingsbury  thrust  bearing  be- 
tween the  engine  and  the  driving  half 
of  the  Vulcan  hydraulic  coupling. 
This  bearing  takes  the  end  thrust 
generated  by  the  coupling. 

The  Pacific  was  built  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  John  J.  King- 
man and  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Robins, 
Division  Engineers  of  the  two  Pacific 
Coast  division  offices  of  the  U.  S. 
Engineer  Department.  San  Francisco 
District  Engineer  Lieut.  Colonel  J. 
A.  Dorst  was  the  contracting  officer. 
The  author  had  charge  of  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  Pacific  and 
was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Senior 
Engineer  H.  D.  G.  Baxter  and  Asso- 
ciate Naval  Architect  H.  A.  Lennon. 


PERFORMANCE  OF  PACIFIC 

ll>    I'.  <  .  S<li«-ilaii<r 

The  Pacific  left  San  Krancisco  at  4:00  l'..M.,  .September  25,  19^7.  for  Its 
future  home  port,  Portland,  OreRon,  with  planned  stops  at  Coos  Bay,  I'mpMua 
Klver  and  Yaquina  Hay  for  test  dredj;lnK.  The  author,  accompanied  by  N.  C. 
Bray,  Engineer  In  charge  of  floating  plant  of  the  Portland  District,  was  on 
board  to  direct  the  operallons  of  the  dredne. 

Pacific.  encounterInK  a  heavy  northwest  gale  off  the  southern  Oregon 
coast,  had  to  proceed  west  to  a  safe  distance  offshore,  was  forced  to  "heave 
to"  for  a  time,  and  was  driven  back  twenty  miles.  The  dredge  behaved  splen- 
didly during  the  storm  and  showed  excellent  seagoing  Qualities — no  racing 
of  the  propellers  occurred,  no  green  water  at  all  was  taken  aboard,  and  her 
motion  at  all  times  was  easy.  .She  arrived,  Coos  Bay,  Tuesday,  ^:00  P.M., 
September  2K,  one  day  late. 

For  this  71  hour  run  fuel  consumption  for  all  purposes  totaled  48.3 
bbls.  of  4  2  gals.  each. 

While  at  Coos  Bay,  Pacific  performed  test  dredging  in  two  reaches  of 
the  bay  channel,  obtaining  22  and  19.2  cubic  yards  of  sand  and  shells  per 
pumping  minute.  Leaving  Coos  Bay  at  fi:(tO  A..M.  Wednesda.v,  September 
29.  a  test  load  was  dredged  from  the  entrance  bar  channel  and  2t>  cubic 
yards  of  medium  sand  per  pumping  minute  were  obtained.  Pacific  next 
proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  rmpQUa  River,  where,  under  the  guidance 
of  local  Pilot  Joe  Butler,  the  dredge  removed  two  test  loads  of  sand  and 
shells  from  the  shallow  entrance  bar  channel  in  a  confused  and  rough  sea 
at  a  rate  of  2;i  and  22.5  cubic  yards  per  pumping  minute. 

Pacific  arrived  off  Yaquina  entrance  whistling  buoy  at  6::!0  P..\l.  the 
same  day,  but  pilot  failed  to  appear,  and  storm  warnings  announced  the 
approach  of  a  strong  gale  from  the  south.  It  was  decided  to  run  for  the 
Columbia  River  without  delay.  The  storm  soon  caught  the  Pacific  and  she 
rode  through  the  night  with  a  heavy  following  .sea  and  60  mile  gale.  The 
Columbia  River  Lightship  was  sighted  soon  after  daybreak  and  course  set 
for  the  entrance  channel  under  heavy  rain  and  extremely  poor  visibility 
conditions.  The  first  buoy  sighted  was  found  to  be  black  can  No.  5  on  the 
northerly  edge  of  the  channel.  The  storm  was  at  Its  peak  at  this  time  and 
the  northerly  drift  so  heavy  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  to  windward  of 
the  buoy  after  sighting  It.  Course  was  changed  to  southward  and  storm 
oil  tank  opened,  and  after  a  further  trying  period  of  anxiously  peering  for 
buoys  to  fix  the  vessel's  progress  and  position,  she  at  last  came  .safely  under 
the  lee  of  the  South  Jetty  and  all  hands  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Pacific  arrived  at  Portland  Thursday.  September  3m.  at  10:.30  P..M..  and 
remained  at  her  dock  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  where  she  was  visited 
by  large  numbers.  Her  appearance,  construction,  arrangements  and  per- 
formance up  the  coast  evoked  much  admiration. 

The  dredge  commenced  her  first  regular  dredging  assignment  at  St. 
Helens  Channel  on  .Monday,  October  4.  having  dredged  while  en  route  to 
there  a  test  load  of  sand  at  Vancouver  Channel,  Columbia  River,  at  the  rate 
of  30  cubic  yards  per  minute.  .\t  St.  Helens  Channel  the  Pacific  obtained 
lfi.5  cubic  yards  per  pum|)ing  minute  of  very  fine  sand  mixed  with  sawmill 
rubbish — a  difficult  dredging  material. 

The  officers  and  personnel  of  the  Portland  F.  S.  Engineer  Offices  have 
expressed  themselves  as  being  greatly  i>leased  with  the  Pacific  In  every 
respect,  and  judging  from  the  amount  of  work  scheduled  for  the  vessel  she 
will  be  kept   more  than  busy  at  nil  times. 
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Deeply  enshrined  in  history  we 
find  the  traditional  attitude  of  the 
old  time  sailor,  in  which  the  criter- 
ion of  safety  at  sea  was  summed  up 
in  the  ability  of  a  vessel  to  remain 
afloat  and  stable  under  extreme  con- 
ditions of  weather  and  of  loading. 
Topping  this  was  his  pride  in  his 
profession,  his  admirable  courage, 
and  his  confidence  in  his  own  ability 
to  meet  danger  and  successfully  hur- 
dle the  ever  present  hazards.  Such 
things  were  accepted  as  an  insepai*- 
able  and  necessary  part  of  the  sea- 
faring life. 

Hazards  as  we  study  them  today, 
such  as  falling  from  elevated  places, 
tripping  over  obstructions,  and  in- 
adequate illumination  were  accepted 
as  necessary  evils  and  unavoidable 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
vessels.  Such  hazards  did,  however, 
develop  a  sailor  who  put  real  mean- 
ing into  the  phrase  "shipshape,"  for 
he  had  a  place  for  everything,  kept 
everything  in  its  place  and  carefully 
maintained  equipment  upon  which 
he  might  subsequently  risk  life  and 
limb. 

Such  an  attitude  was  developed 
through  generations  of  seafarers  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  safety  haz- 
ards have  not  been  readily  apparent 
to  him.  But  while  the  passing  of  the 
sailing  vessel  has  reduced  certain 
types  of  hazards,  the  self  propelled 
vessel  has  brought  in  its  wake  new 
hazards  and  a  new  type  of  seaman, 
who,  with  few  exceptions,  requires 
closer  supervision  than  the  old  time 
self-reliant  sailor. 

During  the  transitional  period  be- 
tween sail  and  steam  the  dominating 
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minds  were  also  those  of  the  old 
school,  and  naturally  enough  there 
has  been  a  slowness  in  the  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  of  a  safety 
program.  But  through  an  awakening 
of  a  sense  of  responsibility,  through 
a  humanitarian  urge,  through  his 
need  for  protection  from  financial 
liability,  and  certainly  through  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  safety  engin- 
eer, the  shipowner  has  now  become 
one  of  the  most  ardent  workers  for 
providing  safe  working  conditions. 
However,  being  a  very  practical  man, 
he  has  insisted  that  safety  work 
shall  not  be  carried  beyond  practical 
bounds. 

#  The  Human  Factor 

The  degree  of  safety  which  may 
be  built  into  a  vessel  without  enter- 
ing into  impractical  extremes  is  in- 
determinate and  the  appraisal  of  this 
factor  will  vary  with  the  individual 
operator.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to 
develop  what  could  be  termed  a  "fool 
proof"  ship,  but  that  is  an  ideal 
which  cannot  be  effected  by  the  as- 
sembly of  structural  materials  alone. 
It  has  been  impressed  upon  us  that 
a  vessel  equipped  with  all  modern 
safety  features  can  become  the  scene 
of  tragedy,  and  likewise  a  vessel 
poorly  equipped  can  be  the  scene  of 
orderly  and  hei'oic  procedure  in  the 
face  of  danger.  In  emergency,  there 
are  few  who  would  not  prefer  the 
poorly  equipped  vessel  manned  with 
an  alert  and  competent  crew,  to  the 
ideal  vessel  in  the  hands  of  incom- 
petent and  undisciplined  men.  It  is 
regrettable  that  at  a  time  when  ex- 
treme legislative  measures  have  been 
heaped  upon  the  shipowner,  that  an 
equal  importance  has  not  been  placed 
upon    other   phases   of   the   problem 


which  have  tremendous  bearing  upon 
safety  aboard  ship. 

•  In  the  Drafting  Room 

Logically  enough,  the  proper  place 
to  begin  a  program  to  obtain  safe 
working  conditions  aboard  ship  is  in 
the  drafting  room,  where  the  ves- 
sel's details  are  developed.  Too  often 
the  designers  are  men  who  have  had 
little  opportunity  to  observe  actual 
working  conditions  of  vessels  in  ser- 
vice, and  it  is  at  this  point  that  the 
ship  operator  should  be  a  constant 
influence  in  the  development  of  the 
seemingly  insignificant  details  that 
in  operation  may  become  safety  fea- 
tures or  safety  hazards. 

In  the  past  the  operator  has  not 
effectively  provided  this  help,  he 
having  depended  too  completely 
upon  the  shipyard,  whose  standards 
are  frequently  of  long  standing  and 
have  not  been  subject  to  analysis  in 
the  light  of  safe  operations.  Conse- 
quently there  has,  been  little  im- 
provement in  design  which  makes  for 
greater  safety  aboard  ship. 

In  recognition  of  this  situation 
there  gathered  during  1935  and  1936, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Marine  Associations,  a  group 
of  men  closely  associated  with  ship 
construction  and  operations,  and 
who  developed  a  code  embracing 
minimum  safety  standards  in  ship 
construction.  This  group  included 
those  who  saw  through  the  eyes  of 
the  engineer,  the  deck  officer,  the 
designer  and  builder,  the  safety  en- 
gineer, the  admiralty  lawyer,  and  the 
federal  inspector.  The  procedure  was 
to  make  a  study  of  details,  using  as 
an  outline  the  logical  sequence  of 
ship  construction,  with  a  view  to 
promoting  safety  aboard  ship. 

Their  findings   were  composed  in 
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such  a  style  that  the  wordiiiK  could 
be  lifted  bodily  and  placed  into  con- 
struction specifications.  Such  a 
phraseology  permitted  the  use  of  the 
forceful  words  "will"  and  "shall"  in 
lieu  of  the  compromisinK  "shoulds," 
which  mere  recommendations  would 
have  required.  The  result  met  with 
general  approval  for  the  practical 
way  in  which  -safety  measures  may 
be  built  into  a  vessel. 

For  want  of  a  better  formula,  such 
an  outline  will  be  followed  in  this 
discussion. 

#  The  Modern  Vessel 

The  modern  vessel  has  become  a 
complicated  assembly  of  an  endless 
number  of  details,  most  of  which 
have  in  their  development  been  sub- 
ject to  influences  which  are  primar- 
ily economic  in  nature.  Through  ex- 
tensive research  we  have  developed 
hull  forms  of  high  proi)ulsive  effic- 
iencies, power  plants  of  high  thermal 
efficiencies,  ves.-els  of  excellent 
structural  efficiency,  and  all  manner 
of  means  have  been  forthcoming  for 
providing  effective  service  to  the 
passenger.  But  details  which  involve 
safe  conditions  for  the  individual 
passenger,  seaman  or  longshoreman 
have  been  somewhat  restricted  in 
their  development  because  of  the  tra- 
ditional manner  in  which  such  things 
are  done  by  the  industry.  Forceful 
attention  has  been  focused  upon  these 
details  and  new  life  has  been  put  into 
the  program  of  safety  in  ship  opera 
tion.  The  proposed  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  building  program, 
if  it  becomes  a  reality,  should  be 
made  the  safest  on  the  seven  seas. 
And  should  it  be  the  nation's  good 
fortune  that  those  in  authority 
should  invite  the  help  of  the  practical 
merchant  ship  operator  in  |)roduc- 
ing  this  fleet,  a  safe  and  practical 
merchant  marine  will  be  assured. 

Such  a  vessel  which  we  hope  to 
■  «•  developed  will  have  little  differ- 
ae  in  appearance  to  other  modern 
ships,  and  the  arrangement  cannot 
differ  greatly.  But  closer  study 
should  show  new  details  which  will 
reduce  accident  hazards  to  a  mini- 
mum. Like  all  vessels  it  will  be  a 
unit  composed  of  a  steel  structure 
enveloping  fuel  tanks,  water  tanks, 
cargo  spaces,  machinery,  and  living 
quarters,  each  division  having  its 
peculiar  type  of  accident  hazard. 


#    Hull  C'ompartmentH 

Tank  spaces,  for  example,  gener- 
ally represent  dangers  peculiar  to 
repair  work,  particularly  those  in 
which  the  fuel  is  bunkered.  Inner 
bottom  tanks  represent  small  haz- 
ards in  falling  because  of  their  small 
vertical  dimen-ion.  But  there  are 
within  dangers  which  can  be  min- 
imized principally  through  the  pre- 
cautions of  those  who  work  in  or 
near  them,  but  certain  facilities  can 
be  supplied  which  will  make  them 
safer.  Tanks  which  have  contained 
oil  are  not  easily  made  gas  free,  due 
to  the  difficulty  in  adequate  clean- 
ing and  due  to  the  tendency  of  the 
gases  to  lie  in  pockets.  Access  to 
such  spaces  is  through  a  manhole, 
and  the  location  and  number  of  these 
openings  should  be  the  result  of 
some  study  of  interior  and  exterior 
arrangements.  A  manhole  should  be 
of  ample  size  to  give  easy  access  to 
a  large  man;  its  dimensions  should 
be  not  less  than  14"  x  18".  There 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  and 
in  such  locations  that  ventilation  of 
the  complete  tank  is  possible.  Where 
practical,  the  openings  through  the 
interior  structure  and  framing 
should  be  so  arranged  to  piovide 
easy  access  and  permit  active  air 
movements.  Limber  holes  should  be 
located  to  provide  quick  and  effec- 
tive drainage.  Where  hinged  man- 
hole covers  are  installed  they  should 
be  so  located  that  they  lie  horizon- 
tally when  in  the  open  position,  pre- 
cluding the  possibility  of  their  being 
accidentally  closed.  Where  possible 
and  practical,  guards  should  be  pro- 
vided for  temporary  erection  about 
an  open  manhole. 

So-called  deep  tanks  are  more  eas- 
ily freed  of  gases,  but  the  falling 
hazard  is  greater.  Access  is  gener- 
ally through  manholes  located  on 
the  tank  top,  and  the  location  of  the 
ladder  underneath  should  be  such 
that  one  who  enters  should  not  have 
to  hunt  for  the  rungs  nor  affect  any 
contortions  to  negotiate  his  entry  or 
exit.  The  ladders  should  be  footsure. 
even  when  oil  coated. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  in- 
stall an  access  opening  in  the  bulk- 
head of  a  tank,  its  location  should  be 
such  as  to  preclude  possibility  of 
anyone  standing  upon  makeshift  lad- 
ders or  boxes.  Where  such  heights 
are      necessarj*.      access      platforms 


should   be   provided  of  a   permanent 
type. 

Fresh  water  tanks  are  subject  to 
the  .same  rules,  particularly  ballast 
water  tanks,  where  the  air  may  be- 
come too  foul  for  safety. 

Access  openings  of  any  descrip- 
tion in  decks  or  tank  tops  should  be 
carefully  located  with  respect  to 
deck  ladders,  passageways,  and, 
where  possible,  with  respect  to  ade- 
quate illumination. 

Closely  associated  with  the  man- 
hole are  the  expansion  and  access 
trunks,  which  usually  terminate  in 
a  deck  coaming.  Trunk  coamings 
should  never  be  less  than  36"  in 
height,  which  will  minimize  the  haz- 
ard of  one's  losing  his  balance  when 
working  in  way  of  such  an  opening. 
The  cover  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  rule  as  the  manhole  cover  to 
prevent  accidental  closing.  When  the 
covers  are  too  large  for  ease  of 
handling,  stanchions  and  rigging 
should  be  provided  for  opening  and 
closing  with  tackle.  A  trunk  meant 
for  access  of  men  should  be  not  less 
than  24"  x  24",  unless  piping  or  other 
obstructions  should  require  larger 
dimensions,  to  permit  free  move- 
ment of  arms  and  legs.  The  ladders 
in  such  trunks  should  be  footsure 
and  ample  toe  space  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

In  close  relation  to  the  tank  in 
structure  we  find  the  anchor  chain 
locker,  which  is  one  of  the  danger 
spots  on  many  ships.  Chain  lockers 
of  excessive  width,  or  of  inadequate 
depth,  require  that  the  seaman  must 
go  below  to  stow  the  heavy  chain  as 
it  is  brought  in.  The  tipping  of  piles 
of  chain,  the  jumping  of  the  chain 
over  the  wildcat,  with  the  resulting 
sudden  out-rushing  of  the  stowed 
chain,  are  not  uncommon  hazards 
aboard  ship.  Such  a  danger  can  be 
completely  eliminated  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  locker  of  proper  dimen- 
sions and  capacity.  A  locker  should 
have  not  less  than  150  per  cent  capac- 
ity for  the  chain  which  the  vessel  is 
required  to  carry.  Access  to  such  a 
space  should  be  through  a  generous- 
ly sized  hinged  manhole.  The  ladder 
should  be  of  the  plate  type  with  half- 
moon  foot  openings  to  prevent  dam- 
age by  the  heavy  chain.  The  man- 
hole should  be  e(|uipped  with  a  pro- 
tecting rail  or  guard. 

(PiRc  W.  PIcise) 
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For  many  years  the  Moore  ship- 
yard on  Oakland  Estuary  has  been 
closely  identified  with  industrial  pro- 
gress on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  its  is- 
sue of  August,  1918,  Pacific  Marine 
Review  commented  as  follows  on  the 
remarkable  record  of  this  establish- 
ment: 

"The  development  of  the  Moore 
Shipbuilding  Company  properties 
from  the  original  Moore  and  Scott 
plant  on  Oakland  Estuary  furnishes 
a  fascinating  story  of  perseverance 
and  accomplishment,  for  today  the 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Plant  may  be 
compared  favorably  with  any  steel 
fabricating  institution  in  the  United 
States. 

"The  Moore  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany's property  has  been  metamor- 
phosed  from   an   ordinary   construe- 


A  Famous 

Sltlpbulidlna  JJatd 
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Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.  Installs  Half 
Million  Dollar  Fabricating  Plant 


tion  and  repair  yard  to  a  really  great 
shipbuilding  establishment,  and  the 
fact  that  during  this  period  of 
change  and  growth  the  plant  has 
stood  in  the  very  front  rank  of  ship- 
yards distinguished  for  their  output 
record,  speaks  volumes  for  the  skill 
and  energy  of  the  management  of 
Oakland's  greatest  shipbuilding 
unit." 

During  the  war  shipbuilding  pe- 
riod this  yard  finished  over  70  ves- 
sels. Today  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an- 
other progressive  period  in  American 
shipbuilding  history — a  period  that 
many  of  us  hope  will  be  saner  and 
more  truly  progressive  than  that 
which  was  just  getting  into  full 
swing  in  1918.  Today  we  bring  also 
another  evidence  of  the  progressive- 
ly  wise    management   of   the    Moore 


Dry  Dock  Company,  formerly  the 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company. 

During  the  slump  in  American 
shipbuilding  the  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Company  maintained  a  leadership  in 
ship  reconstruction  and  repairs,  and 
at  the  same  time  became  very  active 
in  the  fabrication  of  steel  for  struc- 
tural members  in  steel  erections. 
Steel  for  many  of  the  largest  bridges 
in  California  was  fabricated  in  these 
shops,  including  over  30,000  tons  for 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  and  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 
The  foundation  caissons  for  both  of 
these  huge  structures  were  fabricat- 
ed and  partially  erected  in  the  Moore 
plant. 

Steel  for  the  Dumbarton  bay  bridge 
and  for  the  huge  Sunnyvale  hangar 
was    fabricated    in    the    Moore    Dry 


Panoramic  view  of  new  steel  fabricating  shop  and  yard. 


(  l'..cific  M.irinc  Review  Photo.) 
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Uotk  plate  shop.  In  fact,  Moore  Dry 
Dock  durinK  the  past  15  years  has 
been  and  is  an  active  and  an  in- 
creasingly able  competitor  on  every 
large  steel  fabricating  job  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  note  that  the  first  notable  struc- 
tural iron  and  steel  fabricating  job 
in  San  Francisco  was  the  frame  for 
the  great  skylight  over  the  central 
court  of  Ralston's  famous  original 
Palace  Hotel.  This  was  designed  and 
fabricated  in  the  shops  of  the  old 
Risdon  Iron  Works,  and  Joseph 
Moore,  the  father  of  Jos.  A.  Moore, 
president  of  the  Moore  Dry  Dock 
Company,    was    vice    president    and 


general  manager  of  the  Risdon  at  the 
time. 

It  will  be  apparent  therefore  that 
for  steel  buildings  as  well  as  for 
steel  ships  the  name  Moore  holds  a 
notable  place  in  the  industrial  an- 
nals of  San  Francisco. 

As  the  volume  of  structural  steel 
work  increased  it  became  evident 
that  a  modern  structural  steel  shop 
would  justify  its  cost,  and  the  execu- 
tives of  the  firm  and  of  the  Struc- 
tural Steel  Department  began  five 
years  back  to  plan  a  shop  that  would 
be  ideally  suited  to  the  future  needs 
of  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  and 
the  demands  of  the  industry  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Al  Irfl:  The  templet  room  of  the  new 
structural  shop.  (G^hricl  Moulin  Pho- 
to.) At  right:  A  welder  with  equip- 
ment at  one  of  the  36  welding  outlets. 

(Pi.ilu   M,.riii>    R.M.^v    HI... I..   I 


In  many  conferences  the  followiDg 
objectives  were  developed  for  the 
design,  arrangement,  and  equipment 


X'ii'w  of  main  bay  of  nrw  structural  shop  from  west  end. 


l<'.4hii.l  Moulin  Photn  ) 
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(Gabriel  Moulin  Photo.) 
A  close-up  of  the  Thomas  automatic  spacing  table  multiple  punch. 


of  the  new  shop: 

(1)  That  all  divisions  of  the  struc- 
tural steel  department  should  be  as- 
sembled under  one  roof  in  a  segre- 
gated unit. 

(2)  That  this  unit  be  so  arranged 
that  executives  could  have  visual 
supervision  of  all  personnel. 

(3)  That  natural  and  artificial  il- 
lumination should  be  of  uniform  and 
sufficient  intensity  in  all  parts  of  the 
shop. 

(4)  That  there  should  be  ample 
area  for  receiving,  assembling,  and 
shipping  yards,  and  ample  trackage 
and  crane  services  to  these  yards  and 
to  the  shop. 

(5)  That  the  unit  should  be  adapt- 
able for  ship  steel  fabrication  in  the 
event  of  a  shipbuilding  revival. 

With  these  objectives  always  in 
view,  Mr.  B.  J.  Osborne,  manager  of 
the  Structural  Steel  Department,  was 
sent  East  twice  to  study  the  great 


structural  steel  plants  there,  and 
was  sent  also  to  principal  Pacific 
Coast  industrial  centers  to  inspect 
the  latest  fabricating  shops  of  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle  and  Portland. 

The  resultant  information,  adapted 
to  Moore  Dry  Dock  requirements, 
was  incorporated  in  the  detail  de- 
signs as  worked  out  by  the  technical 
staff  of  the  Moore  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany and  in  the  equipment,  tooling, 
and  lighting  of  the  shop.  Five  acres 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Company  property  was  set 
aside  for  the  structural  department. 
The  old  blacksmith  shop  on  this  area 
was  torn  down  and  work  begun  on 
the  foundations  for  the  new  unit. 
These  called  for  considerable  piling 
to  support  concrete  flooring  in  shop, 
and  special  grouped  piling  under 
concrete  slabs  supporting  heavy  ma- 
chine tools,  crane  ways,  etc. 

Under  the  foundations  of  the  black- 
smith shop  were  found  the  earlier 
foundations  of  the  old  Pacific  Wire 


and  Nail  Company's  plant.  In  driving 
piles  near  this  foundation  several 
piles  dropped  down  easily  for  10  or 
12  feet  and  then  bounced  back.  In- 
vestigation revealed  an  old  fuel  oil 
tank  buried  in  the  ground,  and  about 
half  full  of  good  fuel  oil. 

As  completed,  this  new  structural 
shop  covers  nearly  an  acre  and  a 
half.  The  main  bay  is  105  feet  wide 
by  400  feet  long,  and  the  lean-to 
bays  on  each  side  are  25  feet  by  400. 

Over  the  receiving  yard,  on  ele- 
vated tracks  supported  on  steel  tres- 
tles, runs  a  Whiting  cab-controlled 
five  motor  crane  with  two  5  ton 
trolleys.  The  elevated  tracks  are  85 
foot  gage  with  a  clear  run  of  260 
feet.  Supported  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  gage,  the  tracks 
over  the  shipping  yard  carry  a  Whit- 
ing cab-controlled  four  motor  crane 
with  a  25  ton  trolley  fitted  with  a  TVs 
ton  auxiliary  hook. 

The  assembly  yard  is  fitted  with  a 
25-ton,  85-foot  boom,  hammer  head 
crane. 

Material  flows  into  the  shop  on 
five  lines  of  narrow  gage  track  run- 
ning longitudinally.  Twenty-one  ov- 
erhead cranes  carried  on  transverse 
tracks  lift  material  from  the  ground 
tracks  to  the  tools  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  lines  between  the  tracks. 
These  overhead  bridges  are  fitted 
with  Wright  3-  or  5-ton  electric  trol- 
ley hoists.  The  arrangement  of 
bridges  makes  it  easily  possible  to 
transfer  trolleys  from  one  bridge  to 
another  so  that  lifts  up  to  40  tons 
are  easily  handled.  These  cranes  are 
all  electric  and  are  operated  from 
the  floor  by  pendant  control.  They 
were  designed  and  built  by  the  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Company  in  collaboration 
with  the  engineers  of  the  General 
Electric  Company.  The  system  is 
flexible  and  economical  and  com- 
pletely covers  the  shop  area  for  any 
weight  up  to  40  tons.  The  design,  ar- 
rangement and  control  of  these 
cranes  have  attracted  much  favor- 
able comment. 

The  shop  structure  is  entirely  of 
steel,  with  the  exception  that  the 
roof  is  sheathed  with  2-inch  Oregon 
pine  tongue  and  groove  lumber  cov- 
ered with  6-ply  Pabco  composition 
roofing.  All  the  steel  work  is  cover- 
ed with  aluminum  paint  and  the  ma- 
chine tools  finished  in  a  green  ena- 
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mfl  which  Kives  a  pleasing  contrast 
and  adds  Kreatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
illumination. 

Fully  one-third  of  the  roof  and 
side  wall  surfaces  of  this  shop  are 
in  glazed  sash.  The  glass  was  fur- 
nished by  Fuller  and  the  sash  is  F'en 
estra.  Electric  light  installation 
gives  an  illumination  intensity  of 
15' o  foot  candles  per  s(|uare  foot  of 
floor  area  with  no  shadows. 

The  machinery  is  arranged  in  lines 
.  tween  the  lines  of  narrow  gage 
Hack.  Each  machine  tool  has  ample 
space  all  around  for  handling  mater- 
ial to  or  from  its  working  table. 
These  tools  include: 

Two  Thomas  multiple  beam  pun- 
ches, each  with  a  capacity  for  punch- 
ing 28  one-inch  holes  simultaneously. 
One  of  these  punches  is  fitted  with  a 
fully  automatic  spacing  table  for  ma- 
terial 75  feet  in  length.  The  other  is 
fitted  with  a  semi-automatic  spacing 
table  for  70-foot  material. 

One  Thomas  double  angle  shear 
capable  of  shearing  angles  up  to  the 
largest  commercially  rolled. 

One  Thomas  plate  shear  capable  of 
shearing  plate  one  inch  thick  up  to 
IM  inches  in  width. 

One  Thomas  duplicating  plate 
punch  for  plates  up  to  6  feet  by  12 
feet. 

One  Thomas  super  beam  type 
punch  for  odd  holing. 

One  Thomas  mechanical  bulldozer. 

One  Thomas  rotary  planer. 

Two  Dreses  high  speed  radial 
drills  of  which  one  is  track  mounted. 

One  Southwark  punch  fitted  with 
a  semi-automatic  spacing  table. 

One  Southwark  punch  fitted  with 
a  semi-automatic  pantograph  table 
for  duplicating.  The  tables  on  these 
two  Southwark  punching  machines 
were  designed  by  the  Moore  techni- 
cal staff  and  built  in  the  shops  of  the 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company. 

A  hydraulic  press  of  350  tons  ca- 
pacity. 

One  Cleveland  rotary  planer. 

One  Hillea  and  Jones  edge  planer. 

One  Hilles  and  Jones  mechanical 
press. 

Numerous  other  small  tools  are 
advantageously  located  throughout 
(Pane  68,  Please) 


Top:   Receiving;  yard  and  crane.  Center:   Large   high  spet-d  rjdijl   drill   mounted  on  rails  tor 
convenience  in  ipoitinc   work.   Bottom:  The  25-ton  crane  over  shipping  yard. 
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The  word 


'Cancelled"  was  inscribed  on  face  of  the  above  license  at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  As  used  here  it  means  ''Specimen  Copy." 


QUESTION 
What  is  dynamic  unbalance? 

ANSWER 

In  the  previous  article  we  have 
discussed  only  static  unbalance.  This 
was  obtained  by  having  a  disk  on  a 
shaft  with  one  side  of  the  disk  heav- 
ier than  the  other.  If  we  were  to  have 
two  disks  on  the  same  shaft,  each 
with  a  similar  point  of  unbalance, 
and  that  point  on  one  disk  at  180 
degrees  in  rotation  from  the  other, 
and  in  the  same  amount,  the  shaft 
would  be  in  static  balance.  This  is 
because,  when  put  on  the  parallel 
level  balancing  rails  each  point  of 
unbalance  would  counteract  the  ef- 
fect of  the  other  and  there  would  be 
no  turning  moment.  <i> 

If  the  two  disks  are  separated 
along  the  shaft  by  a  distance,  say, 
equal  to  their  diameter,  and  the  shaft 
is  rotated,  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  unbalance  points  would  tend  to 
pull  the  shaft  away  from  center,  and 
at  any  particular  moment  the  force 
from  one  would  be  acting  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  other,  which 
would  tend  to  move  the  shaft  to  one 
side  at  one  end  and  to  the  other  side 
at  the  other  end.  This  double  opposed 
force,  when  rotated,  gives  the  wob- 
ble effect. 

What  boy  has  not  stood  his  bicycle 
upside  down  and  turned  the  cranks 
rapidly  and  felt  the  frame  wobble 
from  side  to  side,  due  to  the  dynamic 
unbalance  of  the  cranks? 

Thus,  in  the  dynamic  unbalance, 
we  have  possibility  of  a  perfect 
static  balance,  yet  vibration  in  rota- 


tion. This  wobble  force  is  called  a 
dynamic  couple,  because  it  is  present 
only  when  rotating. 

Another  differentiation  is  that 
static  unbalance  comes  from  the 
force  of  gravity  on  the  heavy  side 
while  dynamic  unbalance  comes 
from  the  centrifugal  force. 

If  the  same  two  disks,  with  their 
equal  unbalance  weights  at  180  de- 
grees from  each  other,  were  to  be 
moved  very  close  together  the  dynam- 
ic couple  would  be  reduced,  so  that 
when  both  weights  are  in  the  same 
normal  plane '^^  the  dynamic  couple 
disappears. 

Furthermore,  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance between  these  two  disks  the 
greater  the  dynamic  couple. 

If  the  angle  between  these  two 
points  of  unbalance  is  less  than  180 
degrees  we  will  have  static  unbal- 
ance as  well  as  dynamic.  When  there 
is  no  angle  between  them  we  have  a 
maximum  static  unbalance  and  zero 
dynamic  couple. 

In  practice,  all  rotors  are  in  effect 
a  revolving  system  with  many  points 


of  unbalance.  For  static  conditions 
all  points  of  unbalance  may  be  con- 
sidered concentrated  at  one  point  in 
the  circumference  of  the  rotor  and  a 
correcting  weight  added  at  180  de- 
grees from  that  point.  For  dynamic 
unbalance  we  may  consider  that  the 
many  points  of  unbalance  are  con- 
centrated at  two  points  in  the  rotor. 
These  two  points  are  at  an  angle  to 
each  other  of  any  amount  up  to  180 
degrees  and  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  axially.  Thus  two  corrective 
weights  are  necessary.  These  cor- 
rective weights  are  added  at  180  de- 
grees from  the  respective  points  of 
unbalance,  but  may  be  at  any  two 
points  axially,  preferably  at  the  two 
ends,  where  weights  can  be  con- 
veniently added. 

QUESTION 
In  addin,g  weights  what  effect  has 
the  distance  from  the  center? 

ANSWER 

In  static  as  in  dynamic  balancing 
the  distance  from  the  center  is  very 
important.    With    stationary    condi- 


Fig.  1 
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tions  the  balance  weight  acts  likt 
a  rtcale,  the  farther  out,  away  from 
center,  the  more  effective,  the  effect 
being  directly  proportional  to  the 
distance  from  center.  With  revolving 
conditions  the  centrifugal  force  is 
proportional  to  the  radius,  hence  the 
effect  is  proportional  to  the  distance 
from  center.  Thu.s  the  farther  from 
center  the  smaller  the  weight  for 
the  same  effect  in  either  case. 

QUESTION 

How  is  dynamic  balancing  accom- 
plished? 

r  ANSWER 

As  must  be  concluded  from  the 
foregoing,  it  is  impossible  to  observe 
the  dynamic  couple  without  actually 
rotating  the  system. 

The  shaft  or  unit  to  be  balanced 
is  placed  in  a  dynamic  balancing 
machine,  a  familiar  type  being 
known  as  the  Akimoff  Dynamic  Bal- 
ancing Machine.  It  is  rotated  and 
allowed  sideways  oscillation  at  one 
end  only,  the  other  being  held  to  its 
true  center  of  rotation.  By  trial  the 
amount  and  angular  position  of  a 
correcting  weight  is  determined. 
Then  the  other  end  is  allowed  to 
oscillate  sidewise  and  the  first  end 
held  to  its  true  center  of  rotation. 
The  correcting  weight  and  its  posi- 
tion is  determined  for  that  end.  Then 
by  rather  complex  vector*^'  analy- 
sis, using  the  amount,  the  relative 
angular  position,  and  axial  distance 
of  these  two  trial  weights  the 
amount  of  final  correction  is  deter- 
mined for  any  two  or  more  normal 
planes  and  radii. 


Rotors  are  usually  provided  with 
means  for  addition  or  removal  of 
final  balance  weights.  These  new 
correcting  weights  are  applied,  a  test 
run  made  to  check  results,  and  the 
balance  is  complete. 

QUESTION 
What  is  the  general  appearance  of 
the     Akimoff      Dynamic     lialancing 
Machine? 

ANSWER 

It  is  e.ssentially  a  pedestal  bear- 
ing and  support  for  each  end  of  the 
rotor.  Figure  1  is  a  sketch  of  one  end 
looking  axially.  The  shaft  C  of  the 
rotor  is  placed  with  its  true  journal 


rolling  on  the  rims  of  the  hardened 
steel  rollers  B,  which,  in  turn,  are  fit- 
ted with  ver>'  fine  roller  bearings  car- 
ried on  the  frame  K.  This  frame  as- 
sembly carries  the  beam  F  and  rests 
on  the  block  A.  This  is  a  steel  block 
having  the  holes  H  drilled  through, 
and  slots  J  cut,  which  leaves  a  rela- 
tively thin  web  of  steel  to  carry  the 
entire  weight.  This  web,  between  the 
holes  H,  is  so  thin  as  to  allow  the 
sidewise  oscillation  of  the  shaft  C  to 
take  place  by  acting  as  a  spring  web. 
This  motion  results  in  the  up  and 
down  movement  of  the  tuning 
weights  (i  and  their  supporting 
beam  F. 

The  jacks  E  are  adjusted  to  limit 
the  oscillation  of  the  beam,  but  when 
testing  the  beam  must  not  quite 
touch  the  jacks,  nor  must  there  be 
any  other  unnecessary  friction  in 
the  .system. 

As  discussed  in  a  previous  article 
the  critical  speed  of  vibration  or 
oscillation     is     determined     by     the 


(1)  Turning  fnoni<-nt  In  a  force  or  torque 
tending  to  turn  an  object  about  any 
pii.x.Mibl>>  center  of  rntatlon. 
Normal  plane  in  a  ti-rm  UHi-d  (o  Indi- 
ratc  a  plane  which  In  at  riKht  angles 
to  the  center  line  in  all  direotlonii. 
Thus  the  face  of  a  true  coupling  on  a 
.shaft  id  normal  to  the  center  line. 
A  ve<tor  analy.sl.o  Ik  one  uninK  vector 
((uantltie.x.  which  are  valueH  havinir 
both  numerical  and  directional  xlRnif- 
icance.  That  in.  the  direction  or  rela- 
tive anKle  i.s  Ju.st  as  important  a.i  Is 
the   value   or   number. 

(Page  64.  Please) 
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Engineers'  Licenses 

The  following  list  shows  the  licenses  granted  during  the  month  of 

September  to  engineer  officers  of  the  merchant  marine  at  Pacific  Coast 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  For  key 
to  abbreviations  see  footnote. 

Vhiiu-  and  (iratle                                                                  Cla-Hs  Condition 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Earl  W.  Southard.  Chief  Eng OSS.  any  OT  RG 

Frederick  W.  .Schramm.  Chief  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

James  O.  Keher.  Chief  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

James  Hlethen.   1st  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

David   Warwiclt.    2nd   Asst.    Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

John  W.   Leibe.   3d  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  O 

Clarence  E.  Clemens.  3d  Asst.  Eng OS.^,  any  GT  O 

George  H.  Hetts.  3d  Asst.  Eng OSS,  anv  GT  O 

Edward  T.  Williams.  3d  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

James  A.   Lanier,  Chief  Eng OMS.  any  GT  RG 

SEATTLE 

Delinar  F.   Fletcher.  Chief  Eng OMS.  any  GT  O 

John   E.    Pershing,  Chief  Eng OMS.  any  GT  O 

James   Varney.  Chief   Eng OMS.  any  GT  O 

Chester  Sobieski,  2nd  Asst.  Eng OMS.  any  GT  O 

SAN  PEDRO 

Conway  A.  Hall,   1st  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Jack  T.  Glasscock.   Ist  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Hugh  H.  Hotohklss.  2nd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Abbreviations:   GT   is  gross   tonnage;   RG  is   raised   grade;   O   is 
original  license;  OSS  is  ocean  steamer;  OMS  is  ocean  motorship. 
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Continuing  the  Historical  Background— The 
Progression  from  Sail  to  Steam 


steam  vessels  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance about  1800;  in  most  cases 
they  were  merely  experiments  or  ob- 
jects of  curiosity,  no  one  except  the 
builders  having  much  faith  in  them. 
One  of  the  first  was  the  Charlotte 
Dumas,  built  in  Scotland  in  1802  and 
used  only  for  towing  purposes.  Rob- 
ert Fulton  was  experimenting  in 
France  about  this  same  time,  but 
came  to  America  and  built  the  Cler- 
mont in  1807.  This  was  the  first 
steam  vessel  in  the  United  States, 
and  operated  on  the  Hudson  River 
between  Albany  and  New  York,  car- 
rying passengers.  The  demand  for 
passage  was  so  great  that  by  1809  the 
Clermont  proved  altogether  too  small. 
In  this  same  year  the  Phoenix  made 
the  trip  from  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 
to  Philadelphia,  thereby  being  the 
first  steam  vessel  to  make  an  ocean 
voyage. 

By  1820  great  strides  had  been 
made  in  the  construction  and  the 
uses  of  steam  propelled  vessels,  pas- 
sengers were  being  carried  from  Eng- 
land to  Ireland,  from  England  to 
France,  and  these  ships  were  being 
used  on  most  of  the  important  rivers 
of  America.  One  steam  vessel  made 
2,000  miles  up  the  Missisippi  in  21 
days,  averaging  five  miles  per  hour 
against  the  descending  current. 

The  English  Parliament  in  1822 
checked  the  speeds  of  steam  and  sail- 
ing vessels  over  similar  coasting 
routes  and  found  that  the  steam  ves- 
sels were  making  the  voyages  in 
from  one-half  to  one-sixth  the  time 
the  sailing  vessels  were  taking,  and 
in  some  instances  were  making  eight 
to  nine  miles   per  hour. 

The    Savannah,    in    1819,   was   the 


first  steam  vessel  to  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic. Built  in  New  York  as  a  sailing 
ship,  she  was  fitted  with  engines  and 
paddle  wheels  before  launching.  This 
vessel  was  about  130  feet  long,  and 
made  the  voyage  from  Savannah  to 
Liverpool  in  25  days,  being  under 
steam  power  only  part  of  the  time 
while  making  this  crossing. 

The  voyage  in  1825  of  the  Entei-- 
prise,  70  tons,  from  London  to  Cal- 
cutta, India,  in  103  days  was  the  first 
long  voyage  attempted  and  was  an 
achievement  for  the  steamer  and  a 
very  noteworthy  performance,  as  this 


vessel  was  under  steam  64  days  dur- 
ing the  voyage.  By  1838  the  Great 
Western  was  built  for  the  Atlantic 
trade.  This  vessel  was  212  feet  long 
and  of  1340  gross  tons.  The  foremen- 
tioned  vessels  were  all  propelled  by 
paddle  wheels,  but  during  these  times 
experiments  had  been  made  witW 
screw  propellers,  but  it  was  not  until 
1838  that  Captain  Robert  Stockton, 
on  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  ordered' 
two  small  iron  steamers  fitted  withi 
screw  propellers.  These  vessels  were- 
delivered  from  England  and  made  a 
success  as  towboats.  The  Navy  used 
screw  propellers  but  the  merchant 
vessels  stuck  to  paddle  wheels. 

The  final  tests  of  the  screw  pro- 
peller   and   the    paddle   wheel    we 


Some  Old  Timers 


Center  top:  Captain  L.  Meyer;  to  right  and  down:  Purser  Laurie  J.  Ryan,  Chief  Officer 

J.  G.  Cameron,  2nd  D.  A.  Joyce,  3d  Jas.  Read,  Freight  Clerk  Walter  Ramage,  4th  H. 

Roberts.   To   left  and  down:  Dr.    P.   M.   Allen,   Chief  Wm.   Allen,   2nd   Wm.    Brown, 

3d  Wm.  D.  Edwards,  5th  John  Shean,  4th  Jas.  Malcolm.  Approximately  1887. 
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Change  of  Masters 

steamer  Paul  Shoup:  L.  E.  Hawkins;  Vice,  G.  A.  Moerman. 
Steamer  El  SeRuiido:  John  S.  EnKs;  Vice,  A.  W.  Markley. 
Steamer  Frank  G.  Drum:  G.  A.  Moerman;  Vice.  P.  M.  Gadeberg. 
Steamer  Meton:  C.  H.  Winnett;  Vice,  F.  A.  Middleton. 
Steamer  Arizonan:  H.  W.  Uowling;  Vice.  W.  I.  Stevens. 
Steamer  Mapele:  K.  J.  Melanphy;  Vice.  S.  G.  Kinjf. 
Steamer  Panaman:  J.  A.  Gaidsick;  Vice.  John  NorborK. 
Steamer  Lebec:  James  A.  Moore;  Vice.  A.  MacKenzie. 
Steamer  Hoquiam:  Joseph  G.  Cox;  Vice,  H.  E.  Wallanton. 
Steamer  Tahoe:  H.  E.  Wallanton;  Vice.  Joseph  I).  Cox. 
Steamer  F.  H.  Hillman:  J.  S.  Ghristiensen;  Vice.  S.  C.  Sullivan. 
Steamer  Utacarbon :  T.  R.  Fischer;  Vice.  H.  L.  Dahlloff. 
Steamer  R.  J.  Hanna:  S.  C.  Sullivan;  Vice,  Uan  Thomsen. 
Steamer  Point  Caleta:  W.  Hansen;  Vice,  W.  E.  Warnell. 
Steamer  Noyo:  VV.  Nielsen;  Vice,  John  Bostrom. 
Steamer  Carolinian:  J.  H.  A.  Gries;  Vice,  B.  W.  Hassel. 


made  in  EnRland  in  1845  by  the  Ratt- 
ler, a  propeller  driven  vessel,  and  a 
similar  ship,  the  Alecto,  driven  by 
paddle  wheels.  The  sea  run  made  by 
these  two  vessels  proved  that  the 
Rattler,  with  propellers,  had  the 
greater  speed,  but  when  the  two  ves- 
sels were  tied  stern  to  stern  the  Ratt- 
ler towed  the  Alecto  astern  at  the 
rate  of  2*2  miles  per  hour.  After 
these  tests  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
a  few  years  until  the  screw  propeller 
had  practically  replaced  the  paddle- 
wheel  on  all  ocean-going  vessels. 

Engines  for  the  propelling  power 
of  steamers  were  a  problem  from  the 
beginning,  with  the  single  cylinder 
engine,  until  1854,  when  the  com 
pound  engine  came  into  being,  with 
its  high  and  low  pressure  engine  and 
increased  boiler  pressure  (raised  to 
about  42  lbs.  to  the  square  inch). 
When  the  single  cylinder  engine  was 
used  it  ran  at  slow  speeds,  and  to  get 
the  proper  propeller  speeds,  gears 
were  used  to  increase  the  speed  on 
the  shaft. 

The  compound  engine  ran  at  suf- 
ficient speed  to  properly  run  a  screw 
propeller  without  gears.  In  1874  the 
first  triple  expansion  engine  was  put 
in  the  Propontis,  but  the  boilers  in 
this  vessel  proved  a  failure.  The  year 
1882  saw  the  Aberdeen  fitted  with 
triple  expansion  engines  and  a  boiler 
pressure  of  125  lbs.  This  engine  and 
boilers  proved  successful. 

In  about  1840  iron  was  making  its 
bid  to  surpass  wood  as  a  material  for 
shipbuilding.  There  were  many  ar- 
guments against  iron,  but  they  were 
soon  overcome,  and  by  1850  it  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  sooner  or 


later  all  ocean  vessels  would  be  built 
of  this  material.  1875  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  steel  construction,  and  af- 
ter a  few  years  of  experimenting  it 
was  adopted  as  the  best  material  for 


ship  construction,  and  to  this  day  is 
used  exclusively  for  hulls  and  fram- 
ing, as  well  as  superstructure  and 
•'(juipment. 

Beginning  with  the  Savannah, 
with  her  tonnage  of  320  gross  tons 
and  speed  of  six  knots,  the  size  of 
steam  vessels  increased  gradually 
until  1858,  when  the  Great  Eastern 
was  built.  This  vessel  was  over  300 
feet  longer  than  any  merchant  steam- 
er before  her,  was  constructed  of 
iron,  had  six  masts  with  yards  and 
sails,  paddle  wheels  and  screw  pro- 
peller. Her  gross  measurement  was 
over  18,000,  and  her  displacement 
about  32,000  tons,  which  is  more  than 
some  of  the  present-day  liners.  This 
vessel  proved  a  failure  financially, 
as  the  venture  of  building  her  was 
about  50  years  ahead  of  its  time.  She 
was  also  very  much  underpowered 
for  her  size.  The  Great  Eastern  was 
680  feet  long,  and  after  this  attempt 
at  large  building  the  transatlantic 
(PmKc  7(1,  Plci-c) 


Deck  Officers'  Licenses 

The  following  list  shows  the  licenses  granted  during  the  month  of 
September  to  deck  officers  of  the  merchant  marine  at  Pacific  Coast 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  For  key 
to  abbreviations  see  footnote. 

Name  and  (irade  <'»•*>  Condition 

PORTLAND 

Harold  C.   McNaught.  Master OSS  &  O.MS,  any  GT  RG 

John  C.  Philippsen,  2nd  Mate OSS  &  OMS.  any  GT  RG 

Stanley  J.  Ma.son.  3d  Mate OSS  &  OMS.  any  GT  O 

Joseph  W.  Deckover.  3rd  Mate OSS  &  OMS,  any  GT  O 

Delmar  C.  Redding,  3d  Mate OSS  &  OMS.  any  GT  O 

John  Dawson,  2nd  Mate OSS  &  OMS.  any  GT  RG 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Victor  J.   Dray.   Master OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Laurence   J.    McDonald.   Master OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Norman  M.  Carnilchael.  Master  and  Pilot OSS.  any  GT  RG 

A.  Austin  Curtice.  Master  and  Pilot OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Henry  W.  Marquardt.  Master  and  Pilot. OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Andrew  Devlne.  Chief  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

William  C.  Gill.  Chief  Mate „ OSS.  any  GT  O 

Robert  C.   Wilson.  Chief  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Richard  J.  Williamson,  Chief  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

William  H.  AKUilar.  Chief  .Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

George  A.  Wilson.  Chief  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Edwin  E.  Griffitts.  2nd  Mate OSS.  any  GT  O 

Paul  A.  Bane.  2nd  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Richard  G.   Tatterson,   2nd  Mate „ OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Gordon  J.  Pollard.  2nd  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Haakon   Petersen.  3d  Mate OSS.  any  GT  O 

Karl  A.  I.  Brunberg.  3d  Mate OSS.  any  GT  O 

Thoma.s  E.  ArmstronK.  3d  Mate OSS.  any  GT  O 

SEATTLE 

Donald  D.  Hesler.  Chief  .Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Austin  R.  Wentworth.  Chief  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Philip  W.  .Mallard.  Chief  Mate  &  Pilot OSS.  any  GT  RG 

SAN  PEDRO 

Lester  Lee  Carroll.  2nd  Mate OSt^.  any  GT  Hi'. 

Wllllani   Herln.  2nd  Mate _ OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Otto  Wach,   2nd  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Kenneth  A.  Shannon.  3d  Mate OSS.  any  GT  O 

John  G.  YounK.  :td  Mate OSS.  any  GT  O 

Abbreviations:  GT  is  gross  tonnage;  RG  is  raised  grade;  O  is 
original  license;  OSS  is  ocean  steamer;  OMS  is  ocean  motorship. 
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Fireproof 

Insulation 

An  Interesting  Experimental  Installation 
Promises  Great  Efficiency 


Your  reporter  has  just  discovered 
that  "there  is  something  new  under 
the  sun."  In  discussing  some  of  the 
latest  marine  practices  with  Mr.  L. 
Westling  of  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company  and  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Freear  of 
the  Van  Fleet-Freear  Company,  he 
learned  that  they  have  developed  an 
entirely  new  type  of  construction  for 
cargo  refrigerators  aboard  ship. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company, 
through  long  experience  in  carrying 
perishable     cargoes,     is     apparently 


Interior  of  refer  chamber  on 

Lurline   being  inspected   by 

Geo.  H.  Freear 


convinced  that  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  a  high  grade  corkboard  in 
meeting  the  peculiar  requirements 
for  insulating  refrigerated  spaces  on 
shipboard.  In  the  past  the  great  ma- 
jority of  refrigerator  installations 
have  employed  extensive  use  of  wood 
and    combustible    cements,    both    of 


Interior  of  refer  chamber  on  Lurline.  Note  complete  seal  established  by  insulation.  Temporary 

covering  on  floor. 


which  materials  have  been  frowned 
upon  by  the  recent  committees  of 
this,  that  and  the  other,  who  are  try- 
ing to  make  our  ships  immune  from 
fire  and  other  sea  perils. 

During  recent  months  the  engin- 
eering department  of  the  Matson 
Navigation  Company,  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Van  Fleet-Freear  Com- 
pany, California  representatives  of 
the  Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation 
Company,  have  produced  a  design 
and  developed  a  method  of  construc- 
tion of  fire  resistant  insulation  us 
ing  fire  resistant  corkboard  envel- 
oped by  fireproof  enclosures,  which 
should  meet  the  new  Government 
regulations. 

The  molasses  carrier  Makaweli, 
recently  placed  in  commission  by  the 
M.  N.  Co.,  was  the  experimental 
ground  for  this  type  of  construction, 
and  the  results  were  encouraging 
enough  to  prompt  the  owners  to  ap- 
ply the  same  method  in  the  construc- 
tion of  three  new  cargo  refers  on 
their  passenger  liner  Lurline.  The  3 
compartments,  totaling  approximate- 
ly 12,000  cu.  ft.,  were  installed  dur- 
ing the  vessel's  recent  annual  lay- 
up  period,  the  refers  being  com- 
pleted in  2  weeks'  time,  which  is  a 
new  record  for  speed  in  building  re- 
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frij?t'rators  of  this  size. 

Our  illustrations  show  tht-  inter- 
iors of  the  new  refrigerated  spaces 
on  the  Lurline.  This  insulated  com- 
partment consists  of  a  central  cham- 
ber and  two  winir  chambers.  The  en- 
tire space  is  first  enclosed  in  a  steel 
housing  completely  welded  practical- 
ly air  tight  with  no  openings  except 
the  doors  to  the  three  chambers.  The 
steel  inner  surface  is  then  complete- 
ly insulated  with  Armstrong  low 
density  corkboard  laid  up  in  a  liquid 
waterproof  cement.  While  this  ce- 
ment has  shown  on  tests  to  have  an 
adhesive  strength  of  200  pounds  per 
square  foot,  the  direct  weight  of  the 
corkboard  on  the  deckhead  on  the 
Lurline  does  not  exceed  6  pounds  per 
square  foot. 

Three  layers  of  corkboard  were 
used  in  the  deckhead  and  two  layers 
on  all  bounding  walls  and  deck,  and 
no  granulated  cork  was  used.  The 
inner  surface  of  this  continuous  cork 
lining  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  was 
coated  with  a  special  waterproof  ce- 
ment, faced  with  a  fire  resistant  as- 
bestos hard  wallboard  and  treated 
with  two  coats  of  shellac.  The  cork 
on  the  deck  was  covered  with  the 
same  waterproof  cement  and  covered 
with  a  light  aggregate  concrete, 
mixed  according  to  a  special  formula 
with  a  proved  waterproof  Portland 
Cement  and  reinforced  with  a  two- 
inch  square  wire  mesh. 

The  result  of  all  this  work  is  an 
air  proof,  moisture  proof,  fireproof, 
and  vermin  proof  insulation. 

The  fire-resistant  qualities  of  cork- 
board made  with  a  natural  resin 
binder  are  well  known  to  experienced 
refrigerating  engineers.  In  many 
fires  it  has  been  proved  that  this 
type  of  corkboard,  subjected  to  in- 
tense flame  action,  will  carbonize 
slightly  on  the  side  next  the  flame 
but  will  not  burn  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

Under  test  these  new  refrigerator 
chambers  on  the  Lurline  were 
brought  down  to  the  desired  temper- 
ature very  promptly  and  maintained 
at  that  temperature  on  a  lower  re- 
frigeration load  than  is  necessary 
with  the  former  refer  chambers. 

Performance  at  sea  of  these  two 
installations  will  be  watched  with 
great  interest  because  insulation   of 


Kini<ihc'd   roftT  ih.iinbcr  on  Lurline   with   floor  ^ratinK.   wall   P'P»' 
circulation   and  meat   racks  in   place. 


.ill   baffles,  cold   air 


this  type  takes  many  of  the  hazards 
and  troubles  out  of  refrigeration  on 
shipboard.  Among  the  difficulties 
eliminated  are: 

(1)  Fire  hazard  of  wood  structure; 

(2)  Maintenance  of  wooden  mem- 
bers against  constant  tendency  to 
rot  under  ordinary  refrigeration 
chamber  conditions; 

(3)  Leakage  of  heat  through  joints 
and  cracks;  and 

(4)  Difficulties  in  keeping  inner 
surface  in  a  clean,  sanitary  condition. 

Besides  producing  a  highly  effic- 
ient insulation,  the  method  of  con- 
struction permits  of  rapid  installa- 
tion and  at  a  cost  comparing  very 
favorably  with  the  now  obsolete 
wooden  framed  structures. 


Book  Reviews 

Hydraulics,  by  R.  L.  Daugherty, 
A.B..  M.E.  The  fourth  edition  of  a 
standard  collegiate  textbook  on  prac- 
tical fluid  mechanics,  460  pages,  6  x 
9,    fullv    illustrated   and    with    many 


^^v^ 


diagrams  and  tables,  published  by 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  New 
Yolk. 

R.  L.  Uaugherty  is  professor  of 
mechanical  and  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Pasadena.  He  brought 
out  his  first  edition  of  this  book  21 
years  ago,  and  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions have  been  the  results  of  grad- 
ual development  and  enlargement  of 
that  text. 

The  subject  is  covered  very  thor- 
oughly in  terse,  clear  style.  Each 
chapter  is  followed  by  a  group  of 
problems  based  on  the  theory  and 
application  developed  in  the  chap- 
ter. 

This  fourth  edition  covers  theory 
and  practice  up  to  date.  It  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  Pacific  Coast 
readers  because  many  of  the  de- 
scribed practical  applications  of  hy- 
draulic theory  are  Pacific  Coast  ap- 
plications, including  pumps  for  the 
new  Los  Angeles  aquaduct  from 
Boulder  Canyon  Dam  and  the  latest 
high  head  hydraulic  power  plants  in 
the  Sierras. 

Marine  engineers  will  find  in  this 
book  very  helpful  treatment  of  the 
theory  and  practical  design  of  cen- 
trifugal pumps  and  of  the  flow  of 
liquids  in  piping  systems. 
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Pacific  Ocean 
Shipping  and 

A  Survey  of  the  Month's  Developments 


Far  Eastern  economic  conditions 
reflect  in  a  very  graphic  way  the 
effects  of  the  Japanese  invasion  of 
China.  There  is  great  and  increasing 
congestion  of  cargo  at  Hongkong. 
Upwards  of  150,000  tons  of  Shang- 
hai-bound shipments  were  in  store 
there  as  of  October  15.  Shanghai 
shipments  are  going  in  and  coming 
out  in  three  ways.  Rail  from  the 
south,  which  is  very  uncertann;  by 
sea  through  the  very  uncertain  sche- 
dules of  two  British  coastwise  ser- 
vices; and  by  Chinese  canal  junk  ser- 
vice, fairly  sure  but  very  slow  and 
involved,  through  the  intricate  sys- 
tem of  inland  waterways  connecting 
the  South  and  Central  China  river 
systems. 

Foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the 
first  ten  days  of  October  showed  de- 
cline in  practically  all  major  exports 
and  majority  of  imports  except  pulp, 
hemp,  and  sugar.  Unfavorable  trade 
balance  since  first  of  year  was  733,- 
193,000  yen,  as  compared  with  191,- 
368,000  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
Importers  of  superphosphate  of  lime 
advised  that  import  quota  of  1,000,- 
000  tons  for  this  year  will  be  reduced 
to  250,000  and  imports  next  year  sub- 
stantially cut. 

•  North  Pacific  Coast  Ports. 

The  North  Pacific  charter  market 
still  has  a  very  bullish  tendency,  al- 
though rates  have  risen  more  than 
100  per  cent  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  On  time  charters  owners  are 
asking  12  to  15  shillings  for  modern 
motorships  on  a  long  time  basis.  A 
year  ago  foreign  flag  carriers  could 
be  had  on  comparable  rates  of  3/6  to 
5  shillings.  American  tonnage  is  now 
quoted  from  $2.25  up,  as  compared 
with  75  cents  to  $1.00  12  months 
back. 

Grain  rates  to  U.  K.  ports  are  40 
to  45  shillings  and  lumber  rates  105 
to   110   shillings,   the    latter   figures 


representing  a  rise  of  15  shillings  in 
30  days. 

Transpacific  shipping  is  practic- 
ally stagnant,  but  lumber  is  moving 
in  increasingly  larger  volume  to  Aus- 


tralia, Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  and 
Hawaii.  Intercoastal  and  European 
lumber  shipping  is  below  normal,  but 
inquiry  is  getting  much  more  active 
and  prospects  are  good. 


A  Monthly  Review  of  Tanker  Markets 

Williams,  Dimond  &  Co.,  Oscar  J.  Bey  fuss,  Mgr., 
Chartering  Department 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  16th. 

•  Time  Charters 

Several  motorships  have  again 
been  fixed  at  8/3  and  8/9  for  three 
years ;  15/-  was  done  for  one  year, 
prompt  delivery.  A  diesel  gets  9/- 
for  two  years,  beginning  about  Feb- 
ruary. 

•  Voyage  Charters 

AMERICAN  —  Gulf  to  North  of 
Hatteras:  The  latest  in  this  market 
was  fuel  oil  at  34c  and  crude  at  29c 
basis  30  gravity.  Clean  charters  are 
ranging  around  32c. 

Intercoastal:  No  transactions  an- 
nounced. 

FOREIGN— Gulf  to  U.K./Contin- 
ent:  Clean  charters  were  numerous 
and  done  around  26/-  and  down  to 
25/-.  Dirty  rates  are  24/-. 

California  to  U.K./Continent:  Four 
clean  fixtures  have  been  announced 
during  the  month  all  at  40/-. 

Black  Sea  to  U.K./Continent:  Clean 
tonnage  was  taken  at  24/-  and  25/6, 
dirty  at  18/-  and  23/6. 

Black  Sea-Far  East:  None,  but 
Bahrein/Japan  was  done  at  35/-  for 
a  dirty  boat. 

California-Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land: A  clean  boat  gets  42/6  while 
a  dirty  boat  loading  at  Bahrein  gets 
47/-. 

California-Far  East:  A  great  deal 
of  dirty  chartering  has  been  done  to 


Japan.  The  highlights  are  many  fix- 
tures for  three  and  six  consecutive 
voyages,  rates  ranging  from  30/-  to 
33/-.  Single  voyages  went  up  as  high 
as  33/6  and  Gulf/Japan  was  done 
at  41/6. 


Tanker  Construction 

Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  has 
just  published  its  list  of  tankers 
under  construction  in  the  world  as 
of  the  30th  of  September  and  the 
number  is  95,  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber under  construction  at  the  end  of 
June.  The  total  gross  tonnage  of 
these  95  vessels  the  end  of  last  month 
is  727,049;  a  year  ago  there  were  82 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  655,236. 

It  has  been  nearly  a  decade  since 
so  many  tankers  were  being  built. 
The  last  comparable  figure  was  in 
the  spring  of  1931.  According  to  our 
records  this  is  the  first  time  in  nearly 
twenty  years  that  the  United  States 
leads  other  countries  in  the  total 
gross  tonnage  of  tankers  under  con- 
struction, and  that  only  by  a  narrow 
margin  of  7,000  tons.  Considering 
the  United  States'  position  as  a  pro- 
ducer and  exporter  of  petroleum  and 
its  products,  it  would  seem  there  is 
still  room  for  expansion  in  tanker 
construction  in  U.  S.  shipyards. 
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Pacific  Coast 

Port  Notes 

in  the  Pacific  Maritime  Industry 


•  Panama  Canal  Traffic. 

The  transits  of  vessels  through  the 
canal  during  September,  1937,  de- 
creased 11.2  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  August,  1937,  and  6.8  per  cent 
as  compared  with  September,  1936. 
The  tolls  in  September  this  year  to- 
taled $1,939,763.36,  and  those  for  the 
previous  month  amounted  to  $2,199,- 
279.54. 

•  Motor  Vehicles  in  Japan. 

There  is  a  marked  shortage  of  mo- 
tor vehicles  for  commercial  and  pri- 
vate use  in  Japan,  due  to  the  com- 
mandeering for  military  use  of  all 
used  cars  in  the  market  and  of  the 
entire  domestic  production  of  com- 
mercial vehicles.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  will  stimulate  a  very  active  de- 
mand. 

•  Tunj;  Oil  a  Problem. 

American  con.^umption  of  Chinese 
tung  oil  in  1936  was  approximately 
119,000,000  pounds.  The  present  con- 
ditions in  North  and  Central  China 
are  shutting  off  practically  the  en- 
tire producing  area.  Normally  the 
movement  at  this  time  would  top  10 
million  pounds  a  month.  In  August 
2.000,000  pounds  came  out.  Some 
300,000  pounds  of  that  amount  were 
diverted  over  the  Hankow-Canton 
railway  for  transhipment  at  Hong- 
kong because  of  conditions  at  Shang- 
hai. On  September  1  there  were  60,- 
000,000  pounds  in  America,  sufficient 
to  last  five  months  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption. 

•  Malayan  Rubber  Trade. 

British  Malaya  exported  64,863 
tons  of  rubber  during  August,  of 
which  36,780  tons  came  to  the  United 
States. 

Absorption  of  crude  rubber  pro- 
duction through  domestic  manufac- 
tures in  the  principal  producing 
countries  has  increased  an  average 
of  56  per  cent  during  the  first  half  of 


1937.  The  total  of  this  absorption, 
7600  tons,  is  not  yet  significant,  but 
the  rate  of  increase  indicates  a  not- 
able trend. 

•  Trade  Regulation  Changes. 
Effective   October   15,    1937,  Chile 

has  raised  the  import  duty  on  a  num- 
ber of  commodities,  including  rough 
pine  lumber,  mineral  oils,  paraffin 
wax,  wood  pulp,  and  flat  glass,  which 
are  of  interest  to  Pacific  Coast. 

Effective  October  10,  1937,  Japan 
has  restricted  importation  on  a  long 
list  of  commodities,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  of  interest  to  Pacific 
Coast  exporters:  Raw  cotton,  wool 
and  lumber.  She  has  also  prohibited 
importation  on  several  hundred 
items,  including  chewing  gum,  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  canned  fruits, 
dried  milk,  plate  and  sheet  glass,  bro- 
mide paper,  photographic  dry  plates, 
and    radio    receiving    sets    or    parts 

Effective  September  15,  1937,  Mex- 
ico substantially  increased  the  im- 
port duties  on  animal  and  vegetable 
oils  and  greases,  wheat  and  flour. 

•  Good  Year  in  Hawaiian  Pines. 
The   present    pineapple   season    in 

Hawaii  is  probably  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  history  of  that  industry. 
Shipments  of  canned  fruit  and  juice 
have  totaled  nearly  19  million  cases 
since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  larg- 
est producer  and  packer  has  announc- 
ed plans  for  the  immediate  expendi- 
ture of  $1,250,000  for  expansion  and 
improvements,  including  a  new  fac- 
tory for  processing  and  canning 
juice. 

•  Iron  and  Steel  Exports 

In  August  the  remarkable  flow  of 
exports  of  ferrous  metals  continued 
with  only  a  slight  recession  from  the 
record  shipments  of  July.  Excluding 
scrap,  the  total  for  August  was  408,- 
023  tons,  valued  at  $24,117..363. 
Breaking  down  this  total  we  find,  in 
items  of  over  20,000  tons,  totals:  Pig 


iron,  114,035  tons  (320  tons  in  Aug- 
ust 1936) ;  steel  ingots,  Gt>,300  tons 
(1303  tons  August,  1936);  heavy 
plate,  55,034  tons  (7,542  tons  August, 
1936);  tin  plate,  29,170  tons;  and 
black  steel  sheets,  28,075  tons. 

Scrap  iron  and  steel  and  tin  plate 
scrap  exports  in  August  reached  a 
new  high  record  of  479,296  tons,  val- 
ued at  $9,305,239,  as  compared  with 
428,047  tons,  and  $8,931,694  for  the 
previous  month.  The  average  export 
price  of  this  scrap  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1937  has  been  $19.90  a  ton, 
as  compared  with  $12.31  per  ton  for 
the  same  period  in  1936. 

•  Pepper  Imports   Increase. 
During  the    five-year  period    1931- 

35  the  total  United  States  imports  of 
black  pepper  averaged  l.'J,715  metric 
tons  per  year.  During  the  year  end- 
ing May  1,  1937,  the  imports  of  thi-* 
commodity  from  Netherlands  Indies 
alone  ran  up  to  32,367  metric  tons. 
The  Netherlands  Indies  has  had  two 
successive  bumper  crops,  and  the 
American  dealers  are  evidently 
stocking   up    at   lower   prices. 

•  .Alaska  Fur  Seal.s. 

The  annual  computation  of  the  fur 
seal  herd  under  Federal  supervision 
in  Alaska  shows  a  total  of  1,839,119 
animals  on  August  10,  1937, 
as  compared  with  1,689,743  for 
the  same  date  in  1936,  and  with 
130,000  in  1910.  During  this  27  years 
of  restoration  768,792  surplus  males 
have  been  killed  and  their  .-kins  sold 
for  the  account  of  the  Government. 
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Shipping  Calendar 


October  1— A.F.  of  L.  Teamsters' 
Union  calls  off  its  four  weeks'  em- 
bargo on  cargo  handled  by  C.  I.  0. 
International  Longshoreman's  Asso- 
ciation members,  and  full  activity  is 
resumed  on  San  Francisco's  Embar- 
cadero  and  piers. 

October  2— U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission announces  that  it  will  pay 
$50.00  bonus  in  cash  to  all  officers 
and  members  of  crews  on  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment-operated merchant  vessels 
entering  war  zones  of  Spain  or 
China. 

October  3  —  Chinese  completely 
block  the  Pearl  River  below  Canton 
and  allow  no  boats  to  pass.  All  Hong- 
kong-Canton sailings  cancelled. 

October  4  —  Arrivals  at  San  Fran- 
cisco during  September  totaled  396 
ships,  with  an  aggregate  net  tonnage 
of  1,410,892.  Departures  totaled  400 
ships  with  a  net  tonnage  of  1,403,183. 
October  5 — California  port  cities' 
Chamber  of  Commei'ce  join  in  move- 
ment to  avert  the  threatened  diver- 
sion of  Panama  Pacific  liners  from 
the  New  York-California  to  the  New 
York-South  America  run. 

October  6 — Seattle  Port  Commis- 
sion announces  plans  for  a  giant 
modern  and  complete  steamship  ter- 
minal on  the  site  of  the  old  Skinner 
and  Eddy  shipbuilding  plant.  This 
will  involve  two  piers  1000  feet  wide 
and  400  feet  long. 

October  7 — The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment decides  to  purchase  ten  passen- 
ger and  cargo  vessels  for  coastwise 
service  on  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the 
Mexican  Pacific  Coast. 

October  8  —  The  Fi-ench  Line  an- 
nounces inauguration  of  a  new  refer 
service  direct  from  Pacific  Coast 
ports  to  French  North  Atlantic 
ports,  with  the  maiden  voyage  of  the 
completely  refi'igerated  motorship 
Guadalupe. 

October  9 — In  September  a  total  of 
493,516  tons  of  cargo,  valued  at  $15,- 
006,012,  passed  over  the  wharves  at 
the  port  of  Los  Angeles.  Bulk  petro- 
leum shipments  totaled  6,120,261  bar- 
rels and  lumber  receipts  67,701,000 
board  feet. 

October  10  —  Marine  Department, 


October,  7957 


San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Abe  Marks,  manager,  com- 
pletes compilation  of  a  record  of  ma- 
jor marine  casualties  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  during  the  past  30  years. 

October  11 — Propeller  Clubs  of  the 
United  States,  meeting  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  pass  a  resolution  demanding 
immediate  Government  action  to 
clear  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
of  "radical  elements." 

October  12  —  S.  W.  King,  congres- 
sional delegate  from  Hawaii,  makes 
a  formal  appeal  for  protection  of 
commerce  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  in  the  event  of  any  fut- 
ure waterfront  strikes  in  continental 
United  States. 

October  13 — Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Company  dissolves  its 
corporation  and  allots  its  12  vessels 
equally  between  the  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company  and  the  American-Ha- 
waiian Steamship  Company. 

October  14 — The  Grace  Line  an- 
nounce their  purchase  of  the  ships 
and  trade  of  the  Red  D.  Line,  seven 
vessels  and  a  well  established  busi- 
ness and  good  will  in  the  Caribbean 
trade  out  of  New  York. 

October  15  —  The  "Evening  Navi- 
gation School"  at  the  Ferry  Building, 
San  Francisco,  graduates  five  navi- 
gators and  starts  a  new  beginners' 
class.  For  20  years  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  maintained  this  school  to 
help  American  seamen  get  ready  for 
license  examinations. 

October  16 — The  Arrow  Line  cargo 
carrier  Barbara  Gates,  of  5599  tons 
gross  register,  is  sold  by  Sudden  and 
Christenson  to  the  Waterman  Steam- 
ship Corporation  of  Mobile,  Alabama. 
October  17 — Operators  of  tank  ves- 
sels are  warned  by  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation 
that  the  terms  of  the  latest  Safety  at 
Sea  Act  will  be  strictly  enforced  and 
full  penalties  assessed  for  all  viola- 
tions. Joseph  Bruce  Ismay  dies  in 
London. 


October  18— Consolidated  Whal- 
ing Corporation  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  is- 
sue report  of  their  season's  work  in 
the  North  Pacific.  Their  catch  was 
317  whales,  as  compared  with  376 
whales  in   1936. 

October  19— The  5586  gross  ton 
freighter  West  Mahwah,  aground 
near  Pigeon  Point  July  9,  refloated 
next  day,  and  idle  since,  is  sold  by 
the  McCormick  Steamship  Company 
to  Pacific  Coast  Shipwrecking  and 
Salvage  Co. 

October  20— United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Argentina  an- 
nounces its  "unqualified  support"  of 
the  proposal  to  divert  Panama  Paci- 
fic liners  from  the  California  run 
out  of  New  York  to  the  Buenos  Aires 
run. 

October  21— The  Propeller  Club  of 
San  Francisco  holds  its  annual  golf 
tournament  on  the  Lake  Merced 
course.  For  results  see  page  58. 

October  22  —  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company  prefers  charges 
before  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspec- 
tion and  Navigation  against  five 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  steamer 
Golden  Bear,  involving  insubordina- 
tion for  refusal  to  handle  tug  lines 
because  the  towboatmen  were  not 
members  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific. 

October  23  — The  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  sells  22  of  its  obsolete 
ships  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  $991,- 
111.93.  Of  these  vessels  18  are  to  be 
scrapped  and  four  are  to  be  operated 
in  the  Mediterranean  under  Greek 
ownership. 

October  24  —  The  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  publish  minimum  wage 
and  manning  scales  for  American 
flag  vessels  receiving  operating  sub- 
sidies. These  scales  are  practically 
identical  with  those  now  used  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

October  25  —  Flood  Bros,  of  San 
Francisco  sell  the  motorship  Sam- 
oan,  3375  tons  gross,  to  Odd  Goodyar 
of  Oslo,  Norway.  Her  name  will  be 
changed  to  Norse  Lady. 
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October  26  —  Dollar  Line  an- 
nouiKT-i  a  proKreasivf  program  of 
modt-niizatioM  of  all  of  its  "502." 
round  the  world,  and  "535,"  New 
York-Orient,  liners  to  conform  these 
ships  to  the  latest  Safety  at  Sea  rules. 
This  will  be  done  without  interrup- 
tion to  schedules. 

October  27  —  Navy  Day.  Marked 
by  open  house  receptions  on  units  of 
the  Pacific  fleet  in  all  principal  Paci- 
fic Coast  ports. 

October  28  —  New  Japanese  cargo 
liner  Asakasan  Maru  arrives  at  Los 
AnKeles  from  Yokohama,  4839  nauti 
cal  miles,  in  11  days,  16  hours,  an 
average  of  17.38  knots.  After  dis- 
charging 500  tons,  mostly  silk,  she 
continued  to  New  York. 

October  29 — The  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspiction  and  Navigation  warns 
American  ship  operators  that  it  in- 
tends to  make  a  drive  against  all  pas- 
senger liners  that  are  not  fully  up  to 
the  latest  Safety  Rules. 

October  30— Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Hine-,  publishers  of  Pacific  Marine 
Review,  leave  San  Francisco  on  their 
annual  six  months'  business  trip  to 
the   Atlantic  Coast. 

October  31 — This  is  the  close  of  the 
.Xmiual  Book  Drive  Week  for  Seamen's 
Libraries.     However,  if  vou  have  not 


Foreign  Trade  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

MONTH  oi'  \i  <;rsT 

<'iis(<iiii>,   IHslrlils                                    K\|Miil-.  liii|K>iis 

IIKtT                    l»:Mi  Um-  IU:Mi 

Sail   I'ruiiflHco  $U,«57..')7«      »12.«;'H.786  |    8.59B.HH«  $    7.104.141 

Los    Angeles   !t.329.22«           7.t;07.137  6.805.525  8.711.722 

.San   Diego  1.168,493               345,414  158,167  188.671 

Total  California  .... 124,155,295      120.591,337  $15,560,778  $16,004,534 

OreKon     2,201,967           l,576,i»58  1,144,059  697,565 

WashlnBton    8.038.642           6,058,570  3,154,743  3,768,526 

Total  I'aclfi^Coalit.. $34, 395,904      $28,225,965  $19,859,580  $20,470,625 

KUillT  .MONTHS  KNDI.Vii  AKJIST 
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San  FraiiciMCO  $83,871,277      $67,162,242  $64,364,767  $56,505,903 

Lo.s   .AnKeles   92.370.389        62.876.386  57.018.954  47.907.172 

San   DlcKo  5.604.533           2.849,986  2.797.658  1.924.920 

Total  California.... $181. 846, 199    $132.H8S.614  $124,181,379  1106.337,995 

OreKon     15,303,071         11,506.828  7.976.915  6.431,442 

Washington     59,916,858        40,900,530  28,611,487  25,045,340 

TotaTPa7ificCoa8t..|257.066,128   $186,295,972  $160,769,781  $137^T4.m 

Preliminary  finurt-*—  •iihji-ct  lo  rcvuion. 
RclcaM'd  by:  Juhn  J.  JuJit^'.   Dixrict  Manigcr 

Biimii   of  Fornitn   if    Dnmoric   Comimrt-o 
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sent  in  those  books,  do  not  hesitate; 
just  wrap  them  up,  mark  the  package 
"Seamen's  Library,"  and  leave  them 
at  anv  branch  Public  Library. 
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Bethlehem  Delivers 

Three  Super  Trawlers 


Launched  on  September  23  and  de- 
livered during  October  were  three 
super  trawlers,  Annapolis,  West 
Point,  and  Yale,  built  by  the  Fore 
River  Plant,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 

I  poration  Ltd.,  for  the  General  Sea 
I    M)ds  Corporation. 

These  trawlers  are  exact  sisters, 
147  feet  overall  length,  26  feet  beam, 
and  13  feet  4  inches  loaded  draft. 
They  were  designed  by  John  G.  Alden 
of  Boston  on  Maierform  hull  lines, 
and  conform  to  the  highest  classifi- 
cation of  the  American  Bureau. 

Each  power  plant  comprises  a  650 
brake  horsepower  Cooper  Bessemer 
diesel  engine  rated  at  260  r.p.m.  and 
directly  connected  to  a  single  screw 
propeller,  which  gives  these  boats  a 
sea  speed  of  12.4  knots. 

A  140  horsepower  Cooper  Bessemer 
diesel  direct  connected  to  a  Diehl 
generator    provides    power    for    the 


trawl  winch,  which  has  a  capacity 
for  600  fathoms  of  cable  on  each 
drum. 

Main  engines  have  following  at- 
tached units:  .-^alt  water  circulating 
pump;  fresh  water  circulating  pump; 
bilge  pump;  fuel  service  pump;  25 
K.  W.  electric  generator  for  lights; 
and  an  air  compressor.  This  arrangi- 
ment  renders  the  plant  self  con- 
tained while  under  way. 

The  fish  holds  are  lined  with  steel 
plate  covered  with  20  per  cent  nickel 
cladding.  All  joints  in  this  lining 
are  lap  welded  with  nickel  welding 
rod.    All  joints  in  hull  are  riveted. 

Innovations  are  the  stiff-legged 
tripod  masts  of  galvanized  steel  tub- 
ing and  the  tempered  plate  (unbreak- 
able)  glass  used  in  windows. 

Total  cost  of  the  3  trawlers  was 
$800,000. 


Thread  Cutting 

Machine  Screws 

The  Shakeproof  Lock  Washer  Com- 
pany has  recently  announced  the  de- 
velopment of  a  screw  that  actually 
cuts  its  own  thread  in  metals  and 
plastics  of  practically  any  thickness. 
Its  patented,  thread-cutting  slot,  plus 
a  special  hardening  process,  elimin- 
ates the  separate  tapping  operation 
normally  required  in  the  use  of  stan- 
dard machine  screws.  Important  pro- 
duction savings  in  both  labor  costs 
and  time  are  assured  by  the  use  of 
this  new  fastening  method  and,  be- 
cause the  screw  remains  in  the 
threads  it  has  cut,  a  better  fastening 


is  certain.  Another  advantage  is  the 
fact  that,  should  it  ever  be  necessary 
to  replace  the  screw,  an  ordinary  ma- 
chine screw  of  the  same  size  will  fit 
its  threads. 
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Condenser 


lul^Q5  and  J^LatQ5 


Revere  Copper  and  Brass  Incorpor- 
ated has  a  long  and  interesting  his- 
tory that  contacts  many  major  devel- 
opments in  American  marine  engin- 
eering and  naval  architecture.  Foun- 
ded in  1801  by  Paul  Revere  of  the 
"famous  ride,"  as  the  first  copper 
rolling  mill  in  America,  it  furnished 
the  sheets  to  resheathe  the  frigate 
Constitution  and  the  plates  to  fash- 
ion the  copper  boilers  for  Fulton's 
steamer  Clermont. 

Through  the  years  Revere  has  kept 
pace  with  technical  developments 
and  today  operates  six  of  the  most 
modern  copper  and  brass  mills  in  the 
United  States,  located  at  Rome,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Taunton,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

The  modern  tempo  of  engineering 
development  invading  the  marine 
field  has  raised  some  very  difficult 
maintenance  problems.  Demands  for 
greater  speed  of  ships  multiply  re- 
quired horsepowers  very  rapidly. 
Space  and  weight  are  prime  consid- 
erations on  shipboard,  where  every 
pound  of  displacement  or  cubic  foot 
of  space  released  to  propulsion  mach- 
inery is  so  much  net  revenue  taken 
away  from  the  passenger  or  cargo 
traffic  manager's  departmen,t.  It 
has  therefore  become  customary  to 
design  heat  exchange  apparatus  such 
as  condensers,  lube  oil  coolers,  or 
fuel  oil  heaters  with  a  high  rate  of 
heat  transfer  calling  for  rapid  circu- 
lation of  cooling  or  heating  mediums 
and  thin  wall  sections  on  the  trans- 
mitting tubes  or  plates. 

This  trend  has  forced  much  re- 
search on  the  technical  depart- 
ments of  manufacturers,  and  has 
brought  about  the  introduction  of 
new  alloys  and  new  shop  technique 
for  condenser  tubes  and  sheets.  This 
movement  began  about  1890  in  naval 
installations  and  a  little  later  in  the 


merchant  marine  service.  Prior  to 
1860  it  was  customary  to  use  brazed 
copper  tubes  in  surface  condensers. 
In  that  year  seamless  copper  tubes 
began  to  displace  the  brazed  variety. 
In  1870  the  British  Admiralty  speci- 
fied a  composition  of  70  per  cent  cop- 
per and  30  per  cent  zinc.  About  1890 
this  specification  changed  to  70  per 


cent  copper,  1  per  cent  tin,  and  29 
per  cent  zinc,  was  named  Admiralty 
brass,  and  became  practically  stan- 
dard for  condenser  tube  use. 

With  the  increasing  burdens  im- 
posed on  condenser  tubes  by  the  mod- 
ern tempo,  new  alloys  were  develop- 
ed to  meet  impingement  and  erosion 
attacks  of  high  velocity  salt  water. 
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Admiralty  brass  tubes  are  still  sat- 
isfactory in  many  applications  afloat 
and  ashore,  but  in  many  modern  con- 
denser installations  where  the  cool- 
inK  medium  is  especially  corrosive 
or  the  velocity  of  circulation  is  high, 
the  Admiralty  mixture  has  been 
iind  inadequate.  Often  a  more  cost- 
ly .special  alloy  tube  will  prove  much 
more  economical  in  the  long  run  than 
the  more  reasonably  priced  Admir- 
alty brass. 

Each  conden.ser  installation  is  a 
special  problem,  in  which  the  right 
selection  of  the  proper  alloy  for  the 
tubes  depends  on  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  several  important  vari- 
ables, including:  Chemical  composi- 
tion of  cooling  water;  velocity  of 
cooling  water  in  tubes;  the  possibil- 
ity of  air  entrainment;  the  presence 
of   suspended    solids;    and    the    tem- 


perature of  operation.  The  develop- 
ment of  any  given  special  alloy  for 
condenser  tubes  is  usually  with  the 
objective  of  producing  a  tube  that 
will  not  be  subject  to  dezincification, 
and  will  have  a  tough  protective  sur- 
face film  capable  of  high  resistance 
to  erosion  and  impingement  attacks. 
When  .such  an  alloy  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  laboratory  there  immedi- 
ately follows  the  problem  of  produc- 
tion on  a  commercial  basis  involving 
design  of  special  tools  and  of  mill 
and  shop  technique. 

Our  illustrations  show  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  Revalon  and  of 
Admiralty  Bras.s  condenser  tubes  as 
taken  from  samples  of  Revere  mill 
run  in  these  two  alloys. 

Revalon  is  an  aluminum-copper  al- 
loy whose  chief  characteristic  is  its 
property  of  forming  a  tenacious  self- 


healing  surface  film  of  aluminum  ox- 
ide which  renders  the  tube  highly  re- 
.sistant  to  impingement  attack.  It  is 
therefore  valuable  in  condensers  for 
marine  service  where  cooling  water 
velocity  is  high  or  where  Admiralty 
brass  tubes  have  failed  as  a  result  of 
impingement  attack  or  of  erosion. 

All  Revere  condenser  tubes  are 
made  with  great  care.  Briefly,  the 
l)rocess  is  as  follows:  Alloys  are  pre- 
pared from  the  highest  grade  metals, 
and  are  cast  into  billets.  Billets  are 
cut  to  predetermined  lengths,  and  are 
brought  to  red  heat  in  a  furnace.  The 
red  hot  billet  is  then  extruded  into  a 
heavy  tube  in  a  1650  ton  hydraulic 
press.  The  extruded  tube  is  then  re- 
duced to  the  desired  size  and  gage 
either  by  roller  forging  or  by  draw- 
ing. Finally,  all  tubes  are  electrically 
annealed  to  a  uniform  grain  size. 

These  operations  vary  somewhat 
for  each  alloy,  but  all  are  under  com- 
plete metallurgical  and  mechanical 
control.  The  product  after  comple- 
tion is  subjected  to  rigorous  inspec- 
tion and  is  guaranteed  to  be  uniform 
to  a  degree. 

Condenser  tube  plates  are  produc- 
ed by  rolling  cast  cakes  to  the  re- 
quired gage  and  then  trimming  them 
to  size  either  as  squares,  rectangles, 
circles,  half  circles  or  segment.s.  Re- 
vere can  supply  condenser  plates  in 
Muntz  Metal,  Naval  Brass,  Admiralty 
Brass,  Manganese  Bronze,  Cupro 
Nickel  or  Herculoy.  Plates  can  be 
furnished:  In  squares  or  rectangles 
up  to  110  inches  in  width;  in  circular 
or  curved  patterns  up  to  112  inches; 
and  in  weight  up  to  approximately 
9000  pounds. 

A  technical  advisory  service  is 
available  to  any  manufacturer  or 
u.ser  of  condensers. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  nriRKinG 


LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 

C^C\Y\t\"^rt    A\A7^frl/>r1    ^C\r  ^^   practically   a  sister   snip  with   a 

V-/OnLra.CL    /AWarClCQ    lOr  passenger  llst  somewhat  smaller  and 

Ucy      1   '  YS                             T   *  ^  crew  32  per  cent  larger.  It  would 

.    O.    Lines    Passenger    Liner  be  interesting   to   the   shipowner  to 

know  just  how  the  extra  space  for 

On  October  21  the  United  States  the  same  measurement  for  S.  S.  Man-  crew   quarters   was   obtained.     This 

Maritime  Commission  signed  the  lar-  hattan :  large  increase,  if  correct,  may  have 

gest  contract  for  a  single  commercial            Length  0.  A 723 — 705  feet  to  be  matched  on  the  other  two  ves- 

vessel  ever  let  to  an  American  ship-            Beam  92 — 86  feet  sels,  which  would  mean  a  tremendous 

yard  when  that  body  closed  with  the            Depth  P.  Deck 75 — 75  feet  added  expense. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry            Displacement  L.  D It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that 

Dock  Company  to  build  the  cargo  pas-                    34,000-33,500  tons  the  new  vessel  on  considerably  larg- 

senger  liner  which  is  to  run  along-            Passengers    1,200-^1,239  er  overall  dimensions   has  only  500 

side  Washington  and  Manhattan  in            Crew   680-478  tons  more  displacement.  This  is  prob- 

the    North    Atlantic    service    of   the            Speed  Estim.  22  knots  ^bly  due  to  use  of  high  tensile  steels. 

United  States  Lines  Company  of  New           Trial  22.22  knots  n^ore  welding,   and   higher  pressure 

York.  This  contract  is  the  first  to  be  _,  .                   .          .                .   ^         ^          ^+«„.v,  . .v,;„„„,r 

,    ,    ,      ^,       ,,     .^.         „         .  This  comparison  is  very  interest-  steam  machinery, 

awarded    by   the    Maritime    Commis  .         rr^,       .■             st       -m,     \.   ^^  r,.,  ■           .       ^  •      ,  •   ^,       ■      .„.       . 

sion  under  the  shipbuilding  subsidy  '"!:  ^\^  ^'^f^^  ^""^  f  ^,f,f  f "  ^''  ?,^^  '=°"*':^^*  ^^  ^^^^'^  significant 

provisions   of  the   Merchant  Marine  °^^'^.'^'  f^  f  ."^"^"1*    '  i^f  '  *  '  ^^'  ^'  *^'  "^""'"^  "^  ^  ^^'^'  shipbu.ld- 

A  t    f  1936  proximate  date  of  her  delivery.  Di-  ing  program  planned  by  the  Commis- 

mensions,    of    course,    are    still    the  sion.  Let  us  hope  that  the  next  con- 
The  contract  calls  for  building  and  game,  but  if  the  Maritime  Commis-  tract  will  not  be  so  long  delayed  as 
equipping  the  vessel  for  $15,750,000,  gion  present  estimate  is  correct,  here  this  one. 
and  in  852  days.  The  contract  figure 
is  on  an  adjusted  price  basis,  to  al- 
low  for  possible   increase   of    labor  ,  ^            ^ 

and  material  costs  up  to  15  per  cent.  New  Construction  Contemplated 

It  was  determined  by  the  Commission  -L 
that  such  a  ship  could  now  be  built  It  is  reported  from  variously  auth-  Orleans — River  Plate  service, 
in  Dutch  yards  on   a  firm  price  of  oritative  sources  that  quite  an  array  Five  to  7  passenger  and  cargo  ves- 
$10,500,000.   On  this   basis  a  33-1/3  of  plans  and  specifications  for  ves-  gels    for    Pacific  -  Argentine  -  Brazil 
per   cent  subsidy  was  granted  with  gels  to  be  built  under  the  Merchant  Line  San  Francisco 
the  understanding  that  any  rise  in  Marine  Act  are  being  worked  over  by  p^^^  to  6  combination   passenger 
labor   and   material   costs   would   be  several   steamship   lines   and  by  the  ^„^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^l^  ^^^  the  American- 
absorbed  by  additional  subsidy.  Un-  experts  of  the  American  Bureau,  the  g^^^th  African  Line  New  York 
der  the  new  rules  the  owners  will  be  Bureau   of  Marine     Inspection     and  _,,          ^      .          , '.     ^. 
required  to  pay  the  first  25  per  cent.  Navigation,  and  the  Maritime  Com-  ^^"^^  *«  ^  combination  passenger 
or  $3,937,500;  the  Maritime  Commis-  mission.  Among  these  are:  and  cargo  vessels  for  the  New  York- 
„■ ^„„„  QQ  1  /Q  ^„„  „„„+   „„  «c  ocn  London  and  New  York-Liverpool  ser- 

000      Zr'XyZ    ZXlllft  '''''''  ""''  "°^"^  ''  '"°*  ^'^"^^  '''^'^-  vice  of  the  United  States  Lines. 

000,    outright;    and    the   balance,    or  gj.s  of  approximately  18,000  tons  dis- 

$6,562,500,  is  paid  by  the  Maritime  placement  and  485  feet  long,  for  the  ^  Contract  for  Large  Fireboat 

Commission  as  a  loan  to  the  owner  ^^^^^  Diamond  Line,  New  York. 

amortised  over  a  20-year  period  at  a  -phree  combination  passenger  and  United      Shipyards     Inc.,     Staten 

moderate  interest  rate.  cargo  vessels  for  the  American  Ex-  Island,  New  York,  report  a  new  con- 

The  liner  thus  to  be  built  will  have  port  Lines,  New  York.  tract,     their     Hull  Number  856,  for 

the  following  general  characteristics,  Two  passenger  and  cargo  vessels,  $924,000.  This  will  be  a  diesel-electric 

the  second  figure  in  each  case  being  17y2  knots,  8,270  gross  tons,  for  New  vessel,  134  feet  long  overall,  32  feet 
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molded  beam,  13  feet  6  inches  mold- 
ed depth,  built  to  plans  and  specifi- 
cations prepared  by  Gibbs  &  Cox, 
naval  architects.  New  York. 

It  is  e.stimated  that  keel  will  be 
laid  March  22,  1938.  hull  will  be 
launched  June  28,  1938,  and  vessel 
will  be  delivered  AuKust  20,  1938. 

#   LevinK^ton  Gets  New  Contracts 

The  Levingston  Shipbuilding  Com- 
j.any.  Orange,  Texas,  report  new 
contracts  covering: 

Two  all  welded  steel  hull  towboats 
64  feet  11  inches  by  18  feet  by  7  feet 
6  inches,  powered  with  380  brake 
horsepower  Atlas  Imperial  diesel  en- 
gines; and  six  all  welded  steel  oil 
barges,  173  feet  by  39  feet  by  8  feet 
6  inches — all  for  the  Pan  American 
Petroleum  and  Transport  Co.  of 
Texas  City,  Texas. 


Tanker  Launched 

at  Sparrows  Point 

On  Saturday,  October  9,  at  11:00 
a.m.,  the  Gulfwave,  new  tanker  of 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  slid  down  the 
ways  at  the  Sparrows  Point,  Mary- 
land, plant  of  Bethlehem  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Drake, 
Jr.,  substituted  as  sponsor  for  her 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Chester  H.  Lasell, 
who  was  unable  to  attend  on  account 
of  illness.  Mrs.  Lasell,  the  former 
Ruth  Drake,  is  the  daughter  of  Col- 
onel J.  F.  Drake,  president  of  Gulf 
Oil  Corporation. 

Gulfwave  is  the  314th  vessel,  and 
the  .39th  tanker,  launched  at  Spar- 
rows Point.  She  is  the  third  of  four 
1 1.000-deadweight  ton  tankers  built 
I  '!•  Gulf  at  Sparrows  Point,  and  is 
identical  with  the  two  already  com- 
pleted, except  for  greater  use  of 
welding.  Her  overall  length  is  442 
ft.,  molded  beam  64  ft.,  and  designed 
draft  27  ft.  6  in.  She  will  carry  a 
cargo  of  about  3,500,000  gallons  and 
will  be  used  principally  for  the  run 
between  Gulf  Coast  ports  and  the 
Eastern  seaboard.  Power  for  propul- 
sion will  be  provided  by  a  set  of 
cross  -  compound,  double  -  reduction 
geared  turbines  of  General  Electric 
manufacture,  driving  a  .-single  pro- 
peller 17  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  at  about 


78  r.p.m.  The  turbines  will  develop 
3000  shaft  horsepower  at  normal 
speed  and  are  expected  to  drive  the 
ship  at  about  12  knots.  Gulfwave  rep- 
resents the  latest  in  tank  steamship 
design.  She  is  built  on  the  Isherwood 
bracketless  system  of  framing  along 
arcform  lines.  Crew  and  officers  will 
total  38.  Entirely  fireproof  construc- 
tion, with  steel  berths,  steel  furni- 
ture and  steel  fittings,  is  used  in  the 
quarters  both  for  crew  and  officers. 
Keel  for  another  tanker  is  being 
laid  immediately  on  the  ways  used 
for  the  Gulfwave.  In  addition  five 
other  tankers,  in  various  stages  of 
progress,  are  under  construction  at 
Sparrows  Point. 


Federal  Launches 

Large  Tanker 

Esso  Bayway,  third  of  ten  new  oil 
tankers  in  a  $16,000,000  building 
program  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  Jersey,  slid  down  the 
ways  of  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  Dock  Company,  subsidiao' 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Kearny,  N.  J.,  at  11:45  a.m., 
October  9.  Oil  and  steamship  com- 
pany officials,  some  2,000  employees 
and  friends,  watched  the  launching. 

Similar  in  construction  to  a  sister 
ship  launched  by  the  same  yard  last 


July,  the  oil  burning  Esse  Bayway  is 
450  feet  long,  has  a  deadweight  ca- 
pacity of  13,000  tons,  a  cargo  capac- 
ity of  over  4,400,000  gallons,  and  a 
sea  speed  of  over  12  knots. 

Miss  Agnes  I.  Maloney  of  Eliza- 
beth, N.J..  a  Standard  Oil  employee 
for  19  years  and  at  present  registered 
nurse  in  charge  of  welfare  work  at 
Standard's  Bayway  Refinery,  was 
sponsor.  Miss  Elizabeth  Henry  of 
the  same  city  was  maid-of-honor. 

The  new  shij)  is  modeled  after  two 
tankers  built  experimentally  on  the 
Isherwood  Arcform  design  in  1934 
by  Federal  and  sold  before  half  com- 
pleted. Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dr>' 
Dock  Company  was  awarded  con- 
tracts for  the  first  four  of  Standard's 
10  tankers  in  July,  1936,  and  expects 
to  launch  the  remaining  two  in  the 
near  future. 


October  Active  at 

Sun  Yard 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company  yard  had  a  busy 
launching  season  in  late  September 
and  October. 

On  September  26  they  launched 
Hull  No.  164,  the  first  of  two  12,000 
dead-weight  ton  diesel  engined  tank- 
ers for  the  Texas  Company,  and  de- 
livered her  on  October  16.  Hull  No. 
165,  the  second  motor  tanker  for  the 
Texas  Company,  was  launched  Oc- 
tober 19. 

Hull  No.  161,  first  of  two  12,900 
deadweight  ton  steam  tankers  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  was  launched  on  October  Z 
and  delivered  October  16.  Hull  No. 
162,  the  second  of  these  tankers,  was 
launched  October  30;  will  be  deliv- 
ered about  November  13. 

Keel  was  laid  October  11  for  Hull 
No.  169,  an  18,500  deadweight  ton 
steam  tanker  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Company. 

The  work  on  the  two  12,800  ton 
steam  tankers  for  Standard  Oil  of 
California  is  well  under  way.  First 
of  these.  Hull  No.  166,  will  be 
launched  December  4  and  delivered 
December  26.  The  second.  Hull  No. 
167,  will  be  launched  Januar>'  15  and 
delivered  about   February  20. 
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Building  in 
American  Yards 

Pacific  Coast 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBlHIiDING 
CORPORATION,  LTD. 

(Union  Plant) 

San  Francisco 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  5355 — 
McCaU  (DD400).  Completion  date 
March  1,  1938.  Hull  5356 — Maury 
(DD401);  completion  date  June  1, 
19  38.  Two  1500-ton  destroyers  for 
U.  S.  Navy;  length,  341'  3%";  beam, 
35'  6%";  depth,  19'  8".  Cost  $3,675,- 
000. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  REPAIRS: 
M.S.  Limerick,  Haviside  Barge  No.  5, 
Talanianca,  Pres.  Pierce,  Condor,  Pres. 
Wilson,  Herbert  L.  Pi-att,  Antigua, 
Yorkinar,  Santa  Rosa,  Chiriqui,  Pres. 
Hoover,  Lebec,  Bahrein,  Charcas,  VVm. 
Burton,  Baldhill,  M.S.  Inneroy,  Silver- 
ado, .Stm.  Sch.  Caspar. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING 
&   DRY   DOCK    CO. 
Foot  of  Fifth  Avenue 
Oakland,  Calif. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS:  Gas  S.  Sea  Queen,  Tug  Conto- 
cook.   Barge   R*d   Rock,    Majjele,    Noyo, 
Tug  Reliance,  Gass.  S.  Lina  B. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 

Berth  264 — Fish  Harbor 

Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Four  SC  U. 
S.  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats;  1,600  H.P. 
each;  Liberty- Vlmalert  conTersionB; 
speed  30  m.p.h.  Keels  laid  September, 
1936;  launching  dates  September  11, 
October  23,  November  10  and  25;  esti- 
mated completion  dates  October  4  and 
30,  November  15  and  30,  1937. 

Two  78'x20'x9'6"  Lamparo  fishing 
boats;  New  Conti  Savoia  for  S.  Russo 
and  partners,  powered  with  240  H.P.  6 
cylinder  Fairbanks  diesel;  New  Limited 
for  Claro  Sima  and  partners,  powered 
with  210  H.P.  6  cylinder  Western  die- 
sel. Launching  dates  September  4  and 
18;  completed  October  20  and  30,  1937. 


LAKE   WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Wash. 

DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS: Ferry  Mercer,  Lightship  Relief. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 
DRY  DOCK  CORP. 
Los  Angeles  Harbor 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No.  57, 
one  steel  harbor  barge  139'  x  40'  x  14'; 
8,200  bbl.  capacity;  for  General  Petrol- 
eum Corp.  of  Calif.    Delivery  date,  Jan- 
uary,   1938. 


DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Lawrence  Philips,  Korrigan,  III, 
.Montebello,  Ya<-lit  -Maria  Delores,  M.V. 
Eknai'en,  M.\'.  John  Knudsen,  Oljnnpic, 
Golden  Sun,  Capt.  A.  F.  Lucas,  Koll- 
grim,  Alice  Tebb,  Knoxville  City. 

MARE  ISLAND  NAVY  YARD 

Mare  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Henley  (DD391)  destroyer;  standard 
displacement  1500  tons;  keel  laid  Octo- 
ber 28,  1935;  launched  January  12, 
1937;  completed. 

Pompano  (SS181)  submarine;  keel 
laid  January  14,  1936;  launched  March 
11,  1937;  estimated  delivery  date  Nov- 
ember, 1937. 

Sturgeon,  Submarine  (SS187);  keel 
laid  October  27,  19  36;  estimated  deliv- 
ery September,  1938. 

Swordfish,  Submarine  (SS193);  de- 
livery date,  August  1,  1939. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Houston,  Ti-enton,  Richmond, 
New  Oi-Ieans,  Kingfisher,  Altair. 


THE  MOORU  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,   Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Dredge  A.  Mackenzie,  Santa 
Monica,  Kailua,  Georgian,  San  Anselmo, 
Gracie  S,  Lightship  100,  Port  Orford, 
Maunami,  California,  Arizonian,  Golden 
Hind,  Tashraoo,  Fort  Armstrong,  Dor- 
othy Wintermote,  Canada,  Hercules, 
Horace  Luckenbach,  Oregonian,  Fran- 
ces, Patterson,  West  Mahwah,  La  Puri- 
sima.  Silver  Yew,  Manoa,  Arkansan, 
Balboa,  Star  of  Monterey,  Western 
Chief,  Lebec,  Bessemer,  Coloradan,  Ge- 
noa, Yellowtail,  California  Star,  Santa 
Rosalie,  Modavia,  Buenos  Aires,  West- 
ern Pilot,  Duv,  Fort  Armstrong,  Blue 
Water,  New  Ambassador,  Kojan. 


THE  PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 

Bremerton,  Washington 
NEW   CONSTRUCTION:    U.S.8.   Pat- 
terson   (Destroyer  No.    392);    standard 
displacement,  1500  tons;  keel  laid  July 

22,  1935;  launched  May  6,  1937;  com- 
missioned September  22,  1937;  esti- 
mated completion  date,  November  1, 
1937. 

U.S.S.  Jarvls  (Destroyer  No.  393); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  August  21,  1935;   launched  May  6, 


1937;  estimated  completion  date  De- 
cember 1,  1937. 

U.S.S.  WUson  (Destroyer  No.  408); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  March  22,   1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Nevada,  Maryland,  Brazos, 
John  C.  Spencer,  Phelps,  Porter,  Og- 
lala.  Quail,  Whipijorwill,  Lark,  Tana- 
ger,  Preble,  Pruitt,  Sicard,  Tracy. 


TODD  SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 
Harbor    Island 
Seattle,    Wash. 
DRYDOCK      AND      ROUTINE      RE- 
PAIRS:  West  Notus,  Pacific  Pine,  Ma- 
pele,      Sutherland,     Paul     Luckenbach, 
Barge  Sandy,   M.S.  Ballard,  M.S.  Marie 
Bakke,  West  Cactus. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 

2505  East  11th  Street 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  129,  purse  seine  fishing 
boat;  78'  x  20';  powered  by  200  H.P. 
Atlas  engine.  Keel  laid  July  19;  launch- 
ed September  10,  1937  delivered  Octo- 
ber 15,  1937.  Owner,  Roy  Hugiv,  Se- 
attle. 


Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  floating  machine  shop  for  C.  C. 

Hunley,  Cairo,  111.;   82'  x  20'  x  3i/^'. 


THE   AMERICAN  SHIP  BUILDING 

COMPANY 

CleveUuid,  Ohio 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  balk 
lake  freighters  610'  x  60'  x  32'  6"; 
2,000  I. H.P.  geared  turbine,  water  tube 
boilers,  400  lbs.  pressure,  electric  aux- 
iliaries; for  Pittsburgh  Steamship  Com- 
pany. Keels  laid  June  21,  1937;  and 
July  6,  19  37;  launching  date  November, 
1937;  delivery  date  April  15,  1938. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Bath,  Maine 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hulls  Nos. 
161,  162,  and  163;  DD304  Sampson, 
DD396  Davis  and  DD396  Jouett;  Threa 
1850-ton  destroyers  for  U.S.  Navy;  date 
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.il  contruct  SeifU-inher  lit,  liK'.u. 
iCKtIniated  delivery  dates  June,  AukuhI 
and  October,  19  3S,  respectively;  launch- 
Ini;  dates  Indefinite;  DIKtIMI,  keel  laid. 
Mar.  2i,.  !!•:!•;.  DIKtW.-^,  keel  laid  July 
2S,     lit.tii.     DIKMM,    k.fl     laid     April     S, 

I 'Kit;. 

HulU  Nob.  17U-t71.  DU409.  Slnu, 
Mid   DD410,   Hughes,  two   1500-ton  de- 

»trtiyer«  for  U.  S.  Navy;  contract  date 
October  12,  l!)3ti;  keels  laid  July  15 
and  September  15,  1937,  respectively; 
launchinR  dates,  Indefinite;  delivery 
dates  April,  1939,  and  June,  1939,  re- 
spectively. 

Hull  .No.  175,  Jenniie  D'.Arc,  single 
I  tew,  dlesel  i»ropelled  trawler  for  Hos- 
•  >i\.  .Mass.,  owners;  <leliver«'fl  <K-t<>lM'r 
I.-.,    I».I7. 

Mull  .\o.  17(t,  VillanovH,  single  screw, 
iliesel  propelled  trawler  for  Boston, 
Mass.,  owners;  dellvert-d  <)<-tober  .'11, 
I»:»7. 


ItKTHLEHEM    SHIPBUILDING 

COKFORATION 

Fore  Hlver  I'lant, 

Qiiincy,  .Mass. 

NEW  CONSTRICTION: 

<"V7,  Wasp,  .Airplane  Carrier  for  U.S. 
iovernnient;  keel  laid  April  1,  1936; 
-limated  delivery,  September,  1938. 

Hall  1408,  U.  S.  Army  Hopper 
Dredge  GoethiUa;  5000  cubic  yardit  ca- 
pacity; keel  laid  October  5,  19?6; 
launched  August.  1937;  estimated  de- 
livery, February,  1938. 

.Annapolis,  West  Point,  Yale;  three 
diesel  drive  trawlers  for  Ganeral  Sea 
Foods;  keels  laid  June  17,  1937; 
launched  September  23,  1937;  deliver- 
wl  October,  l»:t7. 

Three  pawsenger  and  freight  steamers 
for  Panama  Railroad  9.S.  Co.;  486  feet 
X  64  feet  x  38  feet  6  Inches;  16'^  knot 
speed. 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

SpMTOws  Point  Plant 

Sparrows  Point.  Md. 

NEW      CONSTRUCTION:      Two      oil 

tankers — steam — 425'.x64'x34'   for   Gulf 

nil  Corp.;   total  tunnaKe  "070  each;  e.s- 

liiniiled  launchinK,  first  ship,  October  0, 

l!»:{7. 

Four  I.'J,0<»0  <leadweight  ton  .steam 
turbine  driven  tankers  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.;  length  442',  beam  64'. 
depth  34'  10",  gross  tonnage  7,600. 
speed   12  knots. 

One    tanker    for    Texas    Co.;     about 

1  :;.000  deadweight  tons;  steam  turbine. 

One    barge    for    Socony- Vacuum    Oil 

Co.,  Inc.;    260  feet  long;  non-propelled. 

DellvenNl  (Ktober.  10:17. 

BOSTON   N.WY  YARD 
Beaton,   MaM. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DDSSe,  Mugford,  and  DD300,  Ralph 
Talbot,  two  light  destroyers;  LBP  334'; 
beam  35'6";  depth  19'8";  keels  laid 
October  28,  1935;  launched  October  31, 
1936;  delivery  dates  <Vlob«T,  I»;»7.  and 
Nov<"nib«T,   U):{7,  i-«'s|M'<tl\eIy. 

DD402,  Ma}-rant,  and  DD408,  Trippe, 


two  light  destroyers  for  United  SUtes 
Navy;  LPS  334';  beam  35'6":  depth 
19'  K";  keels  laid  April  15,  1937; 
i-stlnialed  (lelivi-ry  dates  -August,  19;''.t 
and  October.   I!i:;'i.  respectively. 

Dn4i.\  O'Brien,  and  DD410,  Walke, 
two  destroyers;  LBP  341',  beam  36', 
depth  19'8";  delivery  dates,  August, 
1939,  and  October,   1939,  respectively. 

I>IM:i.1  and  l>IM::<i,  two  destroyers; 
:i4ro"  X  :!6'(i"  x  I'.rs". 

One  harbor  tug  for  l".  S.  Navy;  980" 
I, HI'  \  240"  X  l.i'K";  delivery  date  1938. 

BR(K>KLY\  NAVY  YARD 
Brooklyn,    N.Y. 
NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

CL  40.  Brooklyn,  light  cruiser.  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61*8";  standard  displace- 
ment, 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid,  March 
12,  1935;  launched  November  30,  1936; 
estiiuulcd   (IclhtTV,   DeceinlxT    1.    I!i:i7. 

CL  48,  Honolulu,  light  cruiser;  L.B. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid  Septem- 
ber 10.  1935;  launched  August  2G, 
1937;  estimated  delivery.  May  1,  1938. 

CL  50,  Helena,  light  cruiser;  L.B. P. 
600';  beam  61'7%";  standard  displace- 
ment 10,000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laying,  De- 
cember 9,  1936;  launching  Indefinite; 
contract  delivery.  May  16,  1939. 


CHARLHSTOX,  S.  C,  NAVY  YARD 

Charleston,  S.C. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
Order    placed    for    one    harbor    tug; 

LOA  12  4'  9",  length  between  perpen- 
diculars 117',  breadth,  molded,  28', 
depth,  molded,  16';  keel  laid  August  2, 
1937. 

Order  placed  for  one  harbor  tug;  LOA 
110'  3";  LBP  98'  0";  breadth  24'  0"; 
depth  at  side  amidships  13'  6".  No 
dates  set. 

Order  placed  for  one  harbor  tug;  65 
feet  long. 


DKFOE   BOAT  &  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City.  .Mich. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  dlesel  yacht,  powered  by  1,000 
h.p.  Winton  engines;  143'  long,  23' 
beam;  steel  construction.  For  Cox  and 
.Stevens.  New  York.  N.Y.  Delivery  date 
.\i>\enil><'r   1,    I0;l7. 

THK   DHAVO  CONTRACTING   CO. 

Engineering  Works  Dept., 
Pittsburgh,  I'a.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hulls  \os  1»2«-1.S27;  two  welded 
flush  deck  cargo  box  barges  100'x26' 
x6'6";   320  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  l:M«;  one  single  screw  dle- 
sel  towboat;   for  stock;    160  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  141S-1414;  two  welded 
steel  towboat  hulls  for  National  Ship- 
ping Company;   600  uross  tons. 

Hulls  .\os.  1427-1428,  inclusive;  two 
welded  steel  covered  lighters  110'  x  33' 
X  9'  6";  for  Reading  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. ;    1120  gross  tons. 

Hull    No.    14:{4>;     one     welded     steel 


barge  255'  x  40'  x  14';  for  Kleckhefer 
Container  Corp;   1600  gross  tons. 

Hulls  .NoM.  14.'41-14.-i4;  four  welded 
oil  barges  195'  x  35'  x  9'  6";  for  stock; 
195  6   uroHS   tons. 

HuIIn  Non.  14:»-I4:<0:  five  type  W-4 
welded  steel  coal  barges  175'  x  26'  x 
in-8";  for  stock;   2360  gross  tons. 

Hulls  Nos.  1440-1444;  five  type  W-4 
weidi'd  steel  roal  barges  175'  x  26'  x 
lO'S";   for  stork;    236(»  gross  tons. 

This  makes  a  total  of  22  hulls  with  a 
total   gross  tonnage   of   10,486   tons. 


ELE(rrRi<;  boat  corp. 

Oroton,  Oonn. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  26,  Salmon,  SSI 82.  standard 
displacement  1450  tons;  keel  laid  April 
15,  1936;  launching  date  June  12, 
1937;  delivery  dale,  January,  1938. 

Hull  No.  27,  .Seal,  SS188.  standard 
displacement,  14  50  tons;  keel  laid  May 
25,  1936  launched  August  25,  1937;  de- 
livery date,  .March,  1938. 

Hull  No.  28,  Skipjack,  SS184,   stand 
ard  displacement,  1450   tons;    keel   laid 
July   22,    1936;    launching   date  October 
2;»,   1»:J7;   delivery  date  June,   1938. 

Hull  No.  20,  .Sargo  (.SS188) ;  keel 
laid  .May  12.  1937;  delivery  date  June, 
19:!!t. 

Hull  No.  -M,  Saury  (SSISO);  keel 
laid  June  28,  1937;  delivery  date  July, 
19?9. 

Hull  No.  :il,  S|>earflsh  (.SSIOO) ;  keel 
laying  date  September  9.  1937;  deliv- 
ery date  .September.   1939. 

Hull  No.  :»,  .Seadragon  (.SSI 04) ; 
1450  tons;  delivery  date  December, 
1939. 

Hull  No.  04,  .Seallon  (SS195) ;  1450 
tons;   delivery  date  February  1940. 


THE  FEDERAL  SHIPBUILDING 

AND  DR\T)OCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,   X.  J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Two  destroyers,  DD881  Somers  and 
l>IKM:{  Warrington;  1S50  tons;  keels 
laid  June  27,  1935  and  October  10, 
1935,  respectively;  launching  dates, 
.March  13,  1937,  and  May  15.  1937.  re- 
spectively. 

Three  destroyers,  DD307  Benham. 
DD808  EUeC  and  DD300  lutng,  estimat- 
ed completion,  April,  June  and  August 
1938;  keels  laid  DD?97,  September  1. 
1936;  DD398,  December  3.  1936;  DD- 
399.    April    5.    19  37. 

Four  12,800-ton  tanker*  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jeraey; 
450'  X  66'6"  X  34'6";  Isherwood  .Xrc- 
form  design  of  hull  form  and  lon^itudi- 
nal  hull  framing.  Hull  14  3.  Esso  Bay- 
onne,  keel  laid  December  16,  1936; 
launched  July  24.  1937;  delivereil  <V- 
tob.'r  2.  I»;l7.  Hull  14  4.  keel  laid  Feb- 
niary  S.  19:'7;  launche«l  October  9. 
I»;t7:  Hull  145.  keel  laid  June  7.  1937. 
Hull   146.  keel  laid  August  16.  1937. 

Two  deKtroyerti,  DD411   and  DD4ia. 

Two  12,0(»O  ton  tankers  f«>r  Pan  Am- 
erican I'elroleum  Ai  Transport  Co. 

Hulls    Nos.    140-1  no,    two    12.900    ton 
tankers    for    Pan    American    Petroleum 
A:    Transport    Co.;     Isherwood     Arcform 
(Page  72,  Please) 
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(Continued  from  Page   3J) 


Other  spaces  which  are  oftentimes 
accessible  only  by  means  of  access 
trunks  are  steering  gear  and  pump 
rooms.  These  trunks  generally  are 
and  should  always  be  of  such  a  di- 
mension that  a  proper  arrangement 
of  sloping  ladders  and  gratings  can 
be  installed.  The  ladders  should  not 
exceed  two  decks  in  length,  and  they 
should  not  be  of  greater  slope  than 
can  be  safely  negotiated  by  a  man 
who  may  have  in  one  hand  tools  or 
supplies.  The  trunk  should  have  ade- 
quate illumination  and  lifting  gear 
should  be  installed  overhead  for  the 
handling  of  the  heavier  pieces  of 
machinery. 

#  Deck  Openings 

Deck  openings  are  necessary  evils 
aboard  ship,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  cargo  hatch.  These  openings 
are  responsible  for  many  serious  ac- 
cidents. Much  study  has  been  given 
to  this  item  in  hopes  of  reducing  its 
hazard,  but  little  improvement  has 
been  forthcoming,  due  to  its  particu- 
lar function  and  purpose.  The  depth 
of  the  weather  deck  hatch  coaming, 
and  its  height  above  deck,  have  min- 
imums  set  up  by  strength  require- 
ments and  by  load  line  regulation. 
There  are  practical  considerations  as 
regards  these  dimensions  in  that  they 
affect  the  movement  of  cargo,  but 
for  safe  operations  this  coaming 
should  not  be  less  than  36  inches 
above  the  deck. 

The  hatch  coamings  in  'tween 
deck  spaces  represent  a  somewhat 
different  problem,  in  that  with  lim- 
ited head  room  the  coaming  must  be 
low  to  permit  free  movement  of 
cargo  to  the  hatch  way.  Consequent- 
ly, when  such  a  height  is  not  pos- 
sible the  other  extreme  must  be  at- 
tained to  minimize  tripping  hazards. 
Where  possible  'tween  deck  coaming 
should  be  flush  with  the  ceiling 
(planking)  where  laid;  or,  where  the 
steel  deck  is  bare,  a  low  pitch  ramp 
of  steel  should  top  the  hatch  angle. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  work 
cargo  from  lower  levels  and  to  leave 
the  'tween  deck  hatches  open,  there 
should  be  stretched  tightly  around 
the  open  hatches  guards  of  chain 
well  secured  to  the  ship's  structure. 


Where  hatchways  must  be  trunked 
through  one  or  more  decks,  and 
where  hatch  covers  are  used  at  its 
lower  levels,  the  trunk  should  be 
stepped  in  way  of  the  covered  level 
with  sufficient  walkway  to  permit  a 
man  to  handle  strongbacks  or  boards 
without  danger  of  falling.  Should 
conditions  make  a  stepped  trunk  im- 
possible, a  strong  disappearing  walk- 
way should  be  installed.  In  either 
case  recessed  hand-holds  should  be 
provided  around  the  sides  of  the 
trunk. 

•  Hatch  Coverings 

The  development  of  improved 
hatch  coverings  has  been  a  problem 
not  easy  of  solution,  and  has  in  gen- 
eral been  stalemated  by  practical 
barriers.  While  weather  deck  cover- 
ings have  seen  some  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  form  of  steel  panels, 
the  'tween  deck  hatches  are  almost 
universally  equipped  with  the  con- 
ventional strongback  and  hatchboard 
assembly.  Strongbacks,  because  of 
the  loads  and  abuses  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  are  of  necessity  of 
heavy  structure,  and  as  they  make 
the  complete  span  of  the  hatch,  prove 
to  be  difficult  to  handle.  When  pro- 
perly built  and  maintained  they  must 
fit  neatly  into  the  coaming  sockets 
and  provide  ample  load  bearing  sur- 
faces. The  sockets  should  be  so  de- 
signed that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  strongback  to  be  dropped  into 
the  slots  to  obtain  full  bearing. 
Strongbacks  should  be  equipped  with 
web  openings  and  winch  bridles  of 
chain,  which  will  prevent  tipping 
when  suspended,  and  a  lanyard 
should  be  attached  for  safe  control 
of  the  piece.  The  ends  should  be  fit- 
ted with  protected  sliding  bolts, 
which  will  prevent  the  strongback 
from  being  lifted  by  a  draft  of  cargo 
when  the  hatch  is  worked  in 
sections. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
improve  upon  the  hatch  covering 
board,  but  little  success  has  been 
made,  except  perhaps  in  minor  de- 
tail. The  use  of  pressed  metal  in  lieu 
of  wood,  and  the  capping  of  the  ends 
of  wood  boards  with  iron  or  steel 
have    produced    hatchboards    which 


are  easily  maintained  and  the  ends 
of  which  insure  good,  full  bearing 
surfaces.  When  practical  the  strong- 
backs  should  be  so  spaced  through- 
out the  ship's  hatchways  that  all 
hatchboards  will  be  of  the  same  di- 
mension and  will  fit  in  any  assembly. 
Where  hatch  lengths  will  not  easily 
provide  this,  one  row  of  boards 
should  be  of  such  extreme  difference 
that  a  partial  landing  of  the  ends 
will  not  be  possible. 

Heavy  responsibility  lies  upon  the 
ship's  officers  in  the  proper  main- 
tenance and  use  of  hatch  boards  and 
chain  guards,  for  negligence  in  their 
placement  has  caused  many  a  ser- 
ious and  fatal  accident. 

•  Hatchway  Ladders 

Since  time  immemorial  access  to 
cargo  spaces  has  been  by  means  of 
hatchway  ladders,  and  despite  the  ob- 
vious hazards  it  represents  we  find 
them  in  general  use.  These  ladders 
are  frequently  difficult  to  negotiate 
because  of  offsets  at  the  coamings, 
and  being  exposed  are  generally  dis- 
torted or  damaged  by  cargo,  thus 
magnifying  their  dangers.  Access  to 
cargo  spaces  should  be  gained  by 
means  of  well  protected  manholes 
and  ladders,  offset  at  each  deck  level. 
They  should  be  arranged  to  permit 
one  to  face  the  hatch,  if  it  be  nearby, 
and  designed  to  prevent  fouling  of 
ladder  or  rungs  by  stowed  or  shifted 
cargo. 

When  access  is  gained  through 
bulkhead  doors,  the  sills  should  be 
as  low  as  is  consistent  with  regula- 
tions or  local  conditions,  and  ample 
head  room  should  be  provided.  Doors 
not  having  high  coamings  should 
have  permanently  built  non-slip 
ramps. 

•  Cargo  Gear 

Of  all  hazards  found  on  deck,  we 
find  cargo  gear  the  most  serious  and 
most  difficult  of  solution.  It  has  been 
subject  to  the  "rule  of  thumb"  more 
than  any  other  equipment  aboard 
ship.  The  original  layout  for  cargo 
gear  should  be  the  result  of  exten- 
sive and  accurate  calculations  and 
observations.  Overloading,  and  poor 
control  of  hoisting  machinery,  sub- 
jects cargo  gear  to  excessive  and  in- 
calculable stresses,  and  it  behooves 
the  designer  to  employ  generous  fac- 
tors of  safety  in  his  calculations. 
Precedent  should  have  little  influ- 
ence upon  design. 
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Strength 

Permanence 

Stability 


Since  the  invention  of  methods  of 
producing  tubular  steel  booms,  there 
has  been  little  justification  for  the 
existence  of  the  wooden  boom.  The 
strength  of  wooden  booms  can  be 
approximated  when  new,  but  when 
age,  weather,  and  stresses  have  had 
their  play,  their  strength  becomes 
an  unknown  factor.  The  success  of 
the  wooden  boom  has  been  largely 
due  to  a  great  but  unknown  factor 
of  safety  which  experience  has  dic- 
tated. Steel  booms  have  known  and 
calculable  strengths,  and  their  fail- 
ure through  stressing  is  slow  enough 
to  permit  ail  hands  to  clear. 

Cargo  boom  fittings  should  be 
forged  from  an  approved  alloy  steel, 
and  subjected  to  severe  tests  for 
flaws.  Links,  padeyes  and  similar 
rigging  fittings  should  be  oversized 
to  permit  a  safe  reduction  of  section 
due  to  wear. 

Standing  rigging  wire  should  be 
carefully  selected  with  respect  to 
strength  and  flexibility.  It  should  be 
expertly  spliced  in  lieu  of  the  use 
of  seizing  or  clamps.  All  thimbles 
and  fittings  should  have  i)roper 
radii  to  prevent  stressing.  While  not 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  general  acceptance  of  a 
self-supporting  type  of  structure 
which  will  practically  i-liminate  the 
use  of  standing  rigging. 

Cargo  falls  should  be  rove  through 
blocks  whose  sheaves  are  of  ample 
diameter  to  prevent  fatigue  of 
strands,  and  patent  heel  blocks 
which  do  not  whip  in  service  should 
always  be  used.  Cargo  falls  should 
be  protected  from  the  edgt-  of  hatch 
coamings  by  hatch  rollers,  which 
equipment     should   be   so     designed 


that  falls  or  cargo  cannot  be  fouled, 
endangering  those  working  below. 

Cleats,  pads,  bitts  and  other  deck 
fittings  should  be  placed  where  they 
give  the  best  and  safest  results  in 
working  cargo,  but  when  practicable 
they  should  bt-  kept  clear  of  walk 
ways  and  mounted  on  bulkheads  or 
bulwarks.  When  mounted  on  deck 
they  .should  be  painted  white  to  make 
them  more  visible   in   the   darkness. 

Cargo  hoists  are  subject  to  consid- 
erable refinement,  and  where  pos- 
sible they  should  be  electrically 
driven.  The  electric  controls  should 
have  sufficient  number  of  stops  to 
simulate  the  desirable  characteristics 
of  the  steam  hoist.  Steam  hoists 
should  have  reciprocating  parts  un- 
der guards  and,  like  the  electric  unit, 
the  gears  should  be  enclosed.  Lubri- 
cation should  be  possible  without  at- 
tendant hazard.  The  controls  should 
be  so  located  that  a  single  operator 
should  have  absolute  control  over 
the  movement  of  the  cargo  hook,  and 
the  load  should  be  within  his  sight 
as  much  as  is  practical. 

#  Living  Quarters 

The  hazards  to  which  crew  and 
passengers  are  exposed  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  weather  decks,  the 
living  quarters  contributing  heavily 
to  the  accident  records.  Fortunately 
they  yield  more  easily  to  solution 
than  do  those  outside.  The  most 
common  accidents  are  slipping  or 
tripping,  with  consequent  falling. 
This  type  of  accident  seriously  in- 
volves the  passengers,  many  of  whom 
are  not  familiar  with  peculiarities 
of  ship  construction  or  with  the  ac- 
tion of  a  vessel  in  a  sea  way. 


The  entrance  doorways  from  wea 
ther  decks  are  responsible  for  many 
accidents.  Their  sill  heights  are  us- 
ually high,  to  meet  regulatory  or 
practical  requirements,  and  to  one 
not  familiar  with  such  construction 
it  represents  a  tripping  and  falling 
hazard.  Inside  entrances  to  state- 
rooms or  public  rooms  should  have 
little  or  no  threshold.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  high  sills  in  these 
doorways,  their  existence  being  due 
more  to  tradition  than  to  necessity. 

For  convenience  in  housekeeping 
a  small  raised  sill  is  desirable  at  the 
door  of  a  bathroom  or  toilet.  A  curb 
is  a  necessary  part  of  a  shower  bath 
compartment;  such  a  curb  or  «;oam- 
ing  must  not  present  a  sharp  edge, 
but  may  be  topped  with  slotted  pipe, 
a  flange  or  with  tiling.  All  door 
treads  should  be  of  distinctive  color 
for  the  sake  of  visibility  and,  of 
course,  adequately   illuminated. 

Not  unlike  the  high  door  sill,  the 
coaming  usually  found  at  the  top 
of  weather  deck  ladders  or  stairs 
represents  the  same  dangers.  These 
can  usually  be  cut  flu-'h  to  the  deck 
level  by  compensating  for  strength 
under  deck.  When  such  a  procedure 
is  not  possible  a  low  pitch  non-slip 
ramp  should  provide  equivalent 
safety. 

The  ever  present  slipping  hazard 
is  one  that  reflects  upon  the  char- 
acter of  deck  coverings,  as  far  as 
construction  is  concerned.  No  pas- 
senger and.  where  avoidable,  no  crew 
member  should  have  need  to  traverse 
a  bare  deck  plate.  Such  a  surface  be- 
comes polished  and  slippery  when 
worn  or  wet,  and  becomes  particu- 
larly   dangerous    to    the    wearer    of 
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rubber  heeled  shoes.  Weather  doors 
should  have  non-slip  treads  or  deck 
coverings  on  either  side.  Ladder 
treads  should  be  similarly  equipped. 
Deck  coverings  of  rubber  or  lin- 
oleum are  very  desirable  for  decora- 
tive features,  and  the  designer  must 
depend  upon  the  operator  to  provide 
reasonable  safety  in  preventing  ex- 
cessive coatings  of  wax  polish. 

Ceramic  unglazed  tiling  for  baths, 
washrooms,  etc.,  provides  a  safe  deck 
covering,  which  can  be  improved 
upon  only  through  the  addition  of 
abrasives  to  their  composition.  Gal- 
ley and  pantry  deck  coverings  are 
subject  to  an  accumulation  of  cook- 
ing fats  and  other  materials,  which 
add  dangers  to  the  other  natural  haz- 
ards of  such  a  place.  Tiling  with 
small  and  sharp  grooves  is  satisfac- 
tory from  a  safety  point  of  view,  but 
difficult  to  keep  clean. Terrazzo  deck- 
ing with  a  liberal  content  of  abra- 
sive or  scoria  presents  the  best  com- 
promise between  safety  and  sanita- 
tion, but  it  does  take  heavy  toll  of 
kettle  bottoms — a  lesser  evil. 

#  Maintenance  Hazards 

Maintenance  of  a  vessel  is  a  con- 
tinuous and  ofttimes  a  hazardous 
procedure,  particularly  the  work  that 
must  be  done  overside  or  from  ele- 
vated positions.  Safe  means  for 
reaching  such  places  should  be  pro- 
vided when  the  ship  is  built.  Steel 
mast  ladders  should  displace  the 
shroud  ratlines,  which  are  notorious- 
ly   neglected.     Inside     ladders    and 


walkways  should  provide  safe  ac- 
cess to  stack  tops,  and  clips,  sockets, 
and  grab  rails  should  be  installed  in 
way  of  bridge  fronts,  superstructure, 
light  and  air  trunks,  to  which  the 
maintenance  man  can  secure  his 
staging,  bosn's  chair  or  safety  belt. 

•  Machinery  Spaces 

The  doors,  ladders  and  gratings 
which  provide  access  to  machinery 
spaces  represent  the  same  type  of 
hazards  as  similar  equipment  else- 
where aboard  ship,  and  they  yield  to 
the  same  solutions  in  providing  safe- 
ty. However,  the  dangers  are  magni- 
fied, due  to  the  proximity  of  moving 
machinery  and  to  the  presence  of 
lubricating  oil,  which  makes  sur- 
faces slippery. 

Ready  and  safe  access  should  be 
provided  to  all  parts  of  the  machin- 
ery spaces,  including  the  different 
working  levels  about  the  main  and 
auxiliary  machinery,  to  various  con- 
trol valves  and  equipment,  to  boiler 
drums,  stop  valves  and  gage  glass 
fittings. 

Floor  plates  in  machinery  spaces 
should  have  a  non-slip  surface  even 
when  coated  with  oil.  This  is  difficult 
of  solution,  although  recent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  improve  upon  the 
diamond  plate,  which  has  been  a  not- 
able failure  in  providing  safe  walk- 
ing surfaces.  Floor  plates  should  be 
well  secured  and  supported,  and  if 
conditions  make  necessary  that  sec- 
tions be  portable,  they  should  not  be 
too    large    in    section.    However,    the 


concealed  piping  systems  should  be 
equipped  with  accessible  valves  or 
stems,  which  would  make  frequent 
plate  removals  unnecessary.  Guards 
should  be  provided  for  such  open- 
ings and  they  should  be  well  lighted. 
Shaft  alley  walkways  should  be  of 
steel  with  flanged  edges,  and  hand 
rails  and  shaft  coupling  guards 
should  be  installed. 

Like  the  mainshaft  couplings,  all 
moving  machinery  should  have 
guards  which  will  prevent  one  from 
being  struck  by  or  thrown  into  mach- 
inery, which  is  a  very  real  hazard 
when  the  vessel  is  in  a  seaway.  Such 
guards  must  be  designed  with  the 
thought  that  they  may  be  frequently 
removed  and  replaced  to  facilitate 
repairs. 

Machinery  spaces  should  not  be 
crowded  even  though  revenue  space 
is  sacrificed.  Spacious  engine  rooms 
are  invariably  safe  engine  rooms, 
and  loss  of  revenue  is  largely  com- 
pensated in  the  reduced  costs  of 
making  repairs  in  uncramped  quar- 
ters. Fortunately,  progression  in 
machinery  development  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  enclosed  moving  or 
revolving  parts ,  and  the  engine 
rooms  are  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  safest  places  on  shipboard. 

But  with  this  development  higher 
pressures  and  temperatures  have  be- 
come commonplace,  and  with  these 
we  find  great  possibilities  of  serious 
accidents.  Regulations  point  the  way 
to  safe  design,  but  thoughtful  de- 
tails will  make  safe  operations  more 
(Page  66,  Please) 
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I-'.  K.  lt<Mith,  prt'.sldt'nt  of  K.  E.  Hootli 
('oiii|)an>.  Inc.  Founder  of  the  Hardine 
Industry,  he  exluhllshcd  first  plant  in 
Monterey.  ISJtlS.  I'roductB  of  hlH  preH- 
ent-day  plants,  niillionH  of  tons  annu- 
ally, are  shipped  univerKally.  HuKKed, 
hale  ...  he  trail.s  niooHe  and  caribou 
in  Canadian  wilds.  His  office  walls  are 
lieavy  with  evidence  of  his  niarlisinan- 
.•<hip. 

rrlriili-iiin  0 

Kay  r.  liiKTHKi.  supervisor,  marine 
fuel  oil  sales.  Tnion  Oil  Company  of 
Cal.  In  I'.  S.  air  service  during  World 
War.  De^an  petroleum  career  in  wildcat 
fields  of  Montana  in  191!)  ..  .  geological 
surveyinK,  then  production.  Has  since 
served  17  years  in  nearly  all  phases  of 
oil  industry  ...  5  years  in  sales.  .Vvia- 
tion  enthusiast. 

0  Oltshorf  (>|Mi'at<>i- 

Krik  Ki'HK.  vice  president  Interocean 
.■steamship  Corp..  managing  agents  for 
several  V .  K.  Itan^e  lines,  including  the 
.WOER  type  motorships.  Born  in  Den- 
mark, his  Viking  heritage  has  always 
confined  his  career  to  ships  and  ship- 
ping. To  San  Francisco  in  1914  .  .  . 
aided  in  establishing  Interocean  in  'SO. 
.Marin  County  resident,  he  motors  across 
the  Ct.  Ci.  Bridge  daily.  Casts  a  mean 
fly  .  .  .  rides  a  mean  horse! 

I'ort  Kngineer   0 

.lolin  «  lerii'it.  Port  Engineer  of  .Mc- 
Cormick  Steamshii)  Coiupany.  Joined 
the  line  in  192:5,  promoted  to  present 
berth  two  years  later.  Son  of  Kansas, 
he  served  machinist  apprenticeship  in 
Santa  Fe  shops.  Topeka.  Went  to  sea 
early  .  .  .  shoreside  with  NELSECO  .  .  . 
with  Morse  yard  at  Brooklyn  .  .  .  back 
to  the  engine  room  and  up  the  ladder! 
His  golfing  prowess  noteworthy. 

0  SleHiii>-lii|)  Network 

I>r«*w  Cliidrster,  of  (Jeneral  Steam- 
ship Corp..  Ltd.  Born  in  Memphis,  when 
9  years  old  moved  his  parents  West. 
Horatio  .Mger  career:  from  $15  per 
month  office  boy  to  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, managing  9  services — engaginu  s:( 
shiiis  in  world-wide  services.  His  men- 
tality alert.  Remarkable  asset,  his  smile. 

.Marine  In.Hiiraiire  ^ 

l-'ri'tl  It.  (^albraith.  manager  Pacific 
Department.  .Marine  Office  of  Amer- 
ica. For  10  years  with  Balfour, 
(luthrie  .  .  .  countless  friends  in  the 
California.  }4ansonie  and  Pine  "insur- 
ance circle".  Stages  marine  underwrit- 
ers golf  tournaments  but  prefers  hunt- 
ing .  .  .  rides  like  a  Piute.  Two  children 
welcome  him   nightly. 


Propeller  Club  of  California 
Holds  Fall  Golf  Tourney 

S.  A.  (Sid)  Livingston  piloting  the  detti   also  made  good  with  low  nets 

committee      comprised      by      Julian  in  their  flights,  bringing  them  prize- 

Arntz,    Edward    Egbert,    Arthur    J.  winning  laurels. 

Donnelly,  Russell  Haviside,  Vincent  r^,    .   .,     ,^.        ^     .  „  ,  .      »^ 

nj         ..           ,  ,r             c,         ,,  That     golfing  P.  A.     John  Pruner 

Moravito,  and  Vernon  Showell,  mus-  , ,    ,       ^,        ,        ,            ,  •         ,, 

.        ,                J,                           j;    «i     ^  added  another  trophy  to  his  collec- 

tered    a    goodly    company    of      turf-  .       ,    .      .        ^i      :  / -,  ^ 

.             „  „          u-   ui          -1.1             i  tion  bringing  the  total  to  seventeen. 

tossers     for  a  highly  enjoyable  go  at 

the    Lake    Merced    Golf    Course    on  W.    Edgar    Martin,    John    Parker, 

Thursday,  October  21.  and  Lou  Levin   also  were  rewarded 

Your   scribe   arrived    in   time    for  by   Chairman    Sid.     Eddie    modestly 

the  banquet.   Wandering  through  the  credited   his   glory  to  the   steadying 

locker-room  aisles  he  found   the  air  influence  of  his  partner  Jim  Hines. 

thick  with  alibis.    Many  of  the  old  Guest    prizes    and    gate    presents 

favorites  had  run  out  of  the  money.  went  to  a  lucky  group.    The  pay-off 

It  was  the  wrong  day  for  form-play-  here    was    the    drawing    of    a    lucky 

ers.    Disappointed   contenders,   how-  number   by   Trev    Smith    ...    for   a 

ever,   cheered   up   brightly   over    the  gate-prize,  mind  you! 

epicurean  fare  and   it  was  a   happy  „          ,  „,^                       ,    , 

,,       ,    ,                    ,    .    ,.       .  Bryant  O  Connor  rounded  up  some 

assembly   that   surrounded   the  ban-  ...            .     .    •           .-,.,■  ^     i, 

,   ,,  real   fine   entertainment.   It   clicked! 

quet  table. 

„.    .            ^.   .                      .  ,.          ^  Two  score  banqueteers  arrived  by 

Chairman  Livingston  presiding  at  „                    ui.ii                     ^■ 

^,      ,       ,     ^  X,      ,            ,        ,   ^.  Caravan     about     locker-room     time, 

the  head  of  the  horseshoe  left  a  mo-  .              ,,           /-.     ^  •     m        ¥t     x 

,    ,     ,       ^                .  ^,  Among  them :  Captain  Tom   Hunter, 

ment  to  locate  one  oi  the  prize-win-  -^      .    ,,       /^,xt-  h   «t.   /-.    »  .»  t  •    ju 

.     ,       ,               ,     / .        ,     ,  Dr.  Arthur  O  Niell,  "R.  C.  A.    Lindh, 

ners.      A     handsome     electric     clock  ,   „       -j     ..   njj-      ^i      i   ^^       j 

^    ,  ,  .         ,                          .n,^  and  President   Eddie,   the  latter  de- 
greeted  his  return  ...  a  gift  from  ,        ,  ,         j     ui    ht  ri        ■  i         i- 
^,     ,                          .  ,.         ^?.             ,  layed  by  a  double  McCormick  sailing, 
the  boys  in  appreciation  of  his  grand 

efforts  in  planning  the  affair.  We  were  intrigued  by  the  hand- 
le -J  ..  T^j  J  TT  •  xr  some  perpetual  trophy  awarded  to 
President  Edward  Harrison  Harms  „         _,               „                ., 

^    ,             ,       TT-        •,...          ^  Gene  Essner.    Here  are  the  previous 

was  next    honored.      His  gift    prof- 

,       ,                     ,,.                   ,  winners: 

fered    as    a  wedding  present  was  a 

beautiful   piece   of   glassware    .    .    .  Richard  F.  Mongee 1930 

about  the  size  of  a  ship's  wheel  and  Russell  T.  Pratt                       1931 

requiring    special    transportation  E.  B.  Skinner 1932 

homeward.  Eugene  Essner 1933 

J.  P.  Healey 1934 

•  Committee  Busy.  George  S.  Lacy 1935 

«       ,  .           .    ,,                  •,.        A  .  Leslie  F.  Moody 1936 

Speaking    of    the    committee,   Art 

Donnelly  was  the  only  member  to  re-  and  now,  after  four  years,  back  home 

ceive  a  prize.  Art  was  low  gross  for  vvith  Gene! 

the  meet  and   has   a   handsome  golf  A    grand    success,    this    1937    Fall 
bag  to  prove  it!  Tournament,  and  our  congratulations 
Vernon  Showell  was  handicapper,  to  Chairman  Livingston  and  his  cap- 
bookkeeper    and    general    right-hand  able  mates. 
man  on  details  .  .  .  and  while  he  shot 
a  good  game  he  .just  missed  out  on  ©Secretary  In  Sick  Bay. 

the  trophies — this  time!  ^       ,       ^     .  „        .     „ 

„         ,,  T.     .  . .               X,      ,•   ■  Stanley  E.  Allen  is  fast  recuper- 
Russell  Haviside  says    No  alibis-  ^^ing.   We  just  heard  the  good  news 
but  the  turf  bothered  me.  I'm  used  to  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  luncheon.    Our  sec- 
hard-surfaced  courts."  ^.^tary  has  been  in  the  sick  bay  for 
Gene   Essner  was  weighted   down  a  week  or  so  wrestling  with  that  "ol 
with  honors— and  steel  club?.  His  low  debbil  Flu".    He  has  most  certainly 
net  also  brought  him  the  custody  of  been   missed  and   all   hands   will  be 
the  Perpetual  Trophy.  glad  to  see  him  back  on  the  quarter 
L.   K.  Wilson   and  Frank  DeBene-  deck. 


L.  H.  Edelman,  Supervisor  of  Marine 
Sales,  Associated  Oil  Company,  member 
of  Board  of  Governors,  Propeller  Club 
of  California,  is  Commander  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve  .  .  .  acrively  interested  in  Sea 
Scout  and   Schoolship  welfare. 

•  October  12  Luncheon  Meeting 

Frank  W.  Fuller,  Jr.,  director  of 
W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  delighted  a  big 
audience  with  an  account  of  his  re 
cent  flying  records.  Speed!  2  hours 
and  17  minutes  from  here  to  Salt 
Lake.  In  Kansas  City  two  hours 
later!!  All  the  way  across  to  th' 
Bendix  field  in  New  Jersey  in  '.< 
hours!!!  And  flying  at  16,000  feet. 
It  was  a  great  experience  which  Air- 
man Fuller  shared  with  his  listeners. 
Chairman  of  the  day  was  Robert  E. 
Christy,  vice  president  and  manager 
of  United  Engineering  Company. 

•  October  27  Luncheon  Meetin.? 

Members  of  the  Propeller  Club  of 
California  joined  with  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
memorate Navy  Day  on  this  occasion. 

In   attendance   were   highest  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States  Navy  and   ! 
members  of  the  C.  C.  Thomas  Navy 
Post,    American    Legion,   Naval   Re-   [ 
serve  officers  Association,  Veterans   i 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  other  interested 
groups.  I 

Guest  of  honor  was  Hon.  Curtis 
Wilbur,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Chairman  of  the  Day  Walter  J. 
Walsh  introduced  distinguished  vis 
itors  and  presented  guest  speakci 
Hon.  Frank  R.  Devlin  who  spoke  on 
the  importance  of  naval  and  mer- 
chant marine  preparedness. 
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•  TRANS-PACIFIC 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu.  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai. Hongkong.  M.mila.  FORTNIGHTLY  to  Singa- 
pore. Pcnang.  Colombo,  and  round-the-world  ports. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila.  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai.  Kobe.  Yokohama,  and  Honolulu  to 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

•  ATLANTIC-FAR  EAST 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York.  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and  Manila. 
FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Manila.  Hong- 
kong. Shanghai.  Kobe.  Yokohama.  Honolulu  to  New 
York  and  *Boston. 
*Transhipment  New  York. 

•  MEDITERRANEAN  -  U.  S.  A. 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  from  Alexandria. 
Naples.  Genoa,  and  Marseilles  to  New  York.  Boston, 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Francisco.  Cargo  destined 
Oakland,  Portland,  Seattle  or  Vancouver  subject  to 
San  Francisco  transhipment. 

•  ROUND-THE-WORLD 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS  between  Boston,  New 
York,  Havana.  Colon,  Balboa,  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Kobe,  Shanghai.  Hong 
kong,  Manila,  Singapore,  Penang,  Colombo,  Bombay 
Sues,  Port  Said,  Alexandria,  Naples,  Genoa,  Mar 
scilles,  thence  New  York. 

•  TR ANS-PACinC  FREIGHT  SERVICE 

TRI  MONTHLY  SAILINGS  between  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  San  Francisco,  Pearl  Harbor,  Guam,  Manila, 
C^.avite,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  other  ports  as  inducement 

offers. 

•  INTERCOASTAL 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  from  New  York,  FORT- 
NIGHTLY from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and 
San  Francisco. 

FORTNIGHTLY    SAILINGS    from    San    Francisco 

and  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  New  York. 

Cargo  destined  or  shipped  from  Oakland,  Portland, 

Seattle    or    Vancouver    subject    to     San     Francisco 

transhipment 

Dollar  St«>nin0iliip  Lines 

Robert  Dollar  BIdg.,  San  Francisco  -  DAvenport  6000 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

WASHINGTON,  DC. 


OFFICES  ac  AGENOES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


POWER 

AND     HAND 

WINCH 

.  .  .  (or  launching  life 
boats  aboard  your 
ships  ri^ill  more  than 
meet  requirements 


^^^^^^^^^^j^^^^y ' 

^- 

Ik 

^ 

\ 

At  initallcd   on  th« 
U.    S.    Army    Trani- 
por«  St.  MihicI  and 
r«<dr    for    initalla- 
lion    on    Ih*    U.    S. 
A.  T.  U.  S.  Grant 

r 

S9 

1 

GENCO  WINCHES  have  been  subjected  to  vigorous 
tests  from  which  they  have  triumphed  over  all  lifting 
and  lowering  requirements  .  .  .  WITH  A  SUBSTAN- 
TIAL EXTRA  FACTOR  OF  SAFETY. 


GENERAL  ENGINEERING 
&  DRY  DOCK  CO. 


I  100  Sansome  Street 
San  Francisco 

Foot  of  5th  Avenue 
Oakland 


Foot  of  Schiller  St. 
Alameda 


Steamship  Dinner 

for  S.  F.  is  Announced 


Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  Twelfth  Annual  Steamship  Din- 
ner! General  Chairman  is  C.  H. 
Chandler.  Secretary  of  the  voyage  is 
Edward  H.  Harms.  Steamship  and 
allied  industries  will  splice  the  main 
brace  at  7:00  o'clock  on  Saturday, 
November  6,  at  the  Gold  Ballroom. 
Palace  Hotel,  in  San  Francisco.  This 
is  the  time-honored  event  which  in- 
spires maritimers  of  the  entire  Pa- 
cific Range  to  chart  their  courses 
for  the  Golden  Gate.  Those  who  have 
come  aboard  the  gay  "S.  S.  Dinner" 
on  previous  voyages  know  that  this 
12th  sailing  will  be  momentous! 

The  Committees: 

Dinner  —  Ralph  W.  Myers,  Chair- 
man, Shipowners  Association;  Don- 
ald Watson,  Vice-Chairman,  Pacific 
Coast  Direct  Line;  W.  E.  Dooling, 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany; A.  J.  Pessel,  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Company;  L.  P.  Bailey,  Balfour 
Guthrie  Company;  Captain  Walter 
Gay,  Bank  Line;  Lloyd  Swayne, 
Swayne  &  Hoyt;  Cyril  Meek,  Bay  Cit- 
ies Transportation  Company;  A.  K. 
Hulme,  General  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion; J.  J.  Coney,  Hillcone  Steamship 
Company;  Dearborn  Clark,  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company; 
F.  H.  Fox,  General  Engineering  & 
Drydock  Company. 

Finance — K.  C.  Tripp,  Chairman, 
North  German  Lloyd;  Philip  Brown, 
Vice-Chairman,  Bank  Line;  C.  J.  Eu- 
son,  Luckenbach  Steamship  Com- 
pany; L.  C.  Stewart,  Sudden  &  Chris- 
tenson;  F.  L.  Doelker,  Grace  Line; 
J.  C.  Van  Meurs,  Blue  Star  Line; 
J.  J.  Walsh,  Furness  Line;  H.  H. 
Pierson,  Williams  Dimond  Company; 
E.  F.  R.  DeLanoy,  Holland  American 
Line;  Ralph  Sullivan,  Norton  Lilly 
&  Company;  Jas.  Tyson,  Ji-.,  Nelson 
Steamship  Company;  W.  J.  Edwards, 
Jr.,  Olson  Line. 

Membership — W.  C.  Empey,  Chair- 
man, The  Guide;  Geo.  A.  Armes, 
Vice-Chairman,  General  Engineering 
&  Drydock  Company;   Fred  Ducato, 


Grace  Line;  Geo.  J.  Yater,  Pacific 
Coast  European  Conference;  P.  M. 
Holway,  Holway  Steamship  Com- 
pany; M.  F.  Cropley,  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company;  W.  E.  Usher,  Cal- 
mar  Line;  A.  S.  Gunn,  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation;  Charles  L. 
Wheeler,  McCormick  Steamship  Com- 
pany; H.  H.  Brann,  Haviside  Com- 
pany; Chr.  Jensen,  East  Asiatic  Com- 
pany; Gilbert  Macqueron,  French 
Line. 

Entertainment  —  R.  S.  Norton, 
Chairman,  Sudden  &  Christenson; 
Ray  Ingram,  Vice-Chairman,  Union 
Oil  Company;  H.  E.  Hornung,  N.  Y. 
K.  Line;  T.  E.  Cuffe,  Dollar  Steam- 
ship Line;  L.  B.  Johnstone,  Richfield 
Oil  Company;  K.  M.  Rutger,  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Barge  Line;  Ray  Wind- 
quist,  General  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion; R.  F.  Burley,  McCormick  Steam- 
ship Company;  F.  W.  Kutter, -Fred 
Olsen  Line;  W.  R.  Chamberlin,  W.  R. 
Chamberlin  Company;  Chr.  Blom, 
Klaveness  Line;  R.  A.  McLaren,  Wil- 
liams Dimond  Company;  Armand  de 
Pichon,  French  Line. 

Reception — Philip  A.  Coxon,  Chair- 
man, Moore  Drydock  Company;  John 
E.  Gushing,  Vice-Chairman,  Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship  Company; 
Jos.  A.  Lunny,  McCormick  Steamship 
Company;  George  K.  Nichols,  Matson 
Navigation  Company;  T.  A.  Ensor, 
Kerr  Steamship  Company;  Franz 
Schulze,  Hamburg  American  Line; 
A.  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  A.  B.  Johnson 
Company;  Erik  Krag,  Interocean 
Steamship  Corporation;  Norvin  Fay, 
The  River  Lines;  Cornelius  Winkler, 
Transpacific  Transportation  Com- 
pany; J.  A.  McEachern,  Standard  Oil 
Company;  R.  C.  Robinson,  Hammond 
Shipping  Company. 

Publicity — Gene  Hoffman,  Chair- 
man, Dollar  Steamship  Company; 
Jerry  Scanlon,  Vice-Chairman,  Grace 
Line;  Leonard  Lucas,  N.  Y.  K  Line; 
R.  Robb,  General  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion; Lewis  Lapham,  American-Ha- 
waiian Steamship  Company. 

Honorary  Operating  Committee — 
Past  General   Chairmen:   W.   J.  Ed- 


wards, Norton  Lilly  &  Company; 
Harry  Scott,  General  Steamship  Cor- 
poration; John  C.  Rohlfs,  Standard 
Oil  Company;  Hugh  Gallagher,  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Company;  Thomas 
Crowley,  Shipowners  &  Merchants 
Tugboat  Company;  Harry  Evans,  E. 
C.  Evans  &  Sons;  M.  J.  Buckley,  Dol- 
lar Steamship  Company;  R.  W.  By- 
bee,  McCormick  Steamship  Company; 
Roger  Lapham,  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company. 


Welcome  to 

Sansome  Street 

It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that 
we  learn  that  the  offices  of  the  Pa- 
cific American  Steamship  Associa- 
tion will  be  located  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  building  on  the  corner 
of  Sacramento  and  Sansome  Streets 
in  San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Marine  Review  headquart- 
ers are  right  down  at  the  next  corner 
so  we  extend  a  neighborly  welcome 
to  the  P.  A.  S.  A.  and  their  affiliated 
groups  .  .  .  the  Accident  Prevention 
Bureau,  the  Pacific  American  Ship- 
owners Association,  the  Waterfront 
Employers  Association  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  the  Waterfront  Employers 
Association  of  San  Francisco. 


Eugene  V.  Winter 

Home 

Eugene  V.  Winter,  president  of 
Eugene  V.  Winter  Co.,  marine  equip- 
ment manufacturers  representative 
of  San  Francisco,  has  just  returned 
to  his  home  port  following  a  visit 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  While  East 
Mr.  Winter  visited  Auburn,  New 
York;  Boston,  New  York  City,  Balti- 
more and  Washington.  He  reports 
that  he  found  widespread  activity  in 
marine  lines,  particularly  in  the 
fields  of  diesel  engine  sales  and 
pumping  equipment.  He  learned  that 
numerous  plants  are  working  two 
shifts,  and  in  some  instances  three 
shifts.  On  every  hand  he  noted  at- 
tention centered  on  the  program  for 
modernization  of  America's  merchant 
fleet  through  a  vast  shipbuilding 
schedule. 
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The  most  potent  bulwark  ever  raised 
against  scale  and  corrosion  in  the  battle 
for  efficient  and  economical  marine  boiler 
operation — 

The  HAI.L  MARK  signals  victory  for 
shipowners  thus  protected! 


Today  224  vessels  have  eliminated  mechanical  boiler  cleaning  expense  because  their  owners  realize 
the  value  of  the  HALL  SYSTEM  OF  BOILER  WATER  CONDITIONING. 

The  Hall  Laboratories  has  earned  the  confidence  and  respect  of  every  shipowner  it  is  serving. 


Bull  8C  Roberts  "^^^  Laboratories,  Inc.        ^         Corporation 

981   Folsom  Street  &  I 


U7   Liberty   Street 
New  York 


981   Folsom  Street 

Phone  GArfield  2047 

San  Francisco 


Bowman   Building 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


To  protect  and  preserve  your  ships  .  .  . 

Federal  Marine  Paints; 

Your  vessels  deserve  the  enduring  protection  assured  by  Federal 
Paints  and  Compositions.  From  keel  to  truck  there  is  a  Federal 
product  for  every  shipboard  need.  And  again  we  say:  "Cheap 
paint  can  be  so  expensive!" 


Anti-Fouling 

Anti-Corrosive 
Boottopping 


Cabin  Paints 

Deck  Paints 

Deck  House  Paints 
Hold  Paints 


Red  Lead  (Mixed) 

Smoke   Stack    Paint> 
Topside  Paints 


The  Federal  Composition  &)  Paint  Co.,  Inc. 


SFATTII.    WASHINGTON 

A.  T.   B.  Shirb 

108  VC'rM   U>  Sirm 


3  5  Rector  St..  New  York,  N.V. 

ON  THE  PACinC  COAST: 
PORTLAND,   OREGON  SAN   KRANCISCO.    CAUF. 

Qulmrn  Shipping  Co.  PilUbunr  AC  Curtu 

B.urd  ul  Tradr   Buildmii  tlO  Sanaomc  S(.      YXany   )  102-1 

Agents  and  Stocks  in  all  the  Principal  Purt^ 


SAN  PEDRO.  CALIF. 
RolMft   S.   Gardnvr 
P.  O.  Bo>  "C" 


Names  and  News 


EDWIN  A.  GARDNER 

On  October  4  Harry  S.  Scott,  pres- 
ident of  the  General  Steamship  Cor- 
poration, Ltd.,  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Edwin  A.  Gardner  as 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  com- 
pany, which  took  effect  immediately. 

Gardner,  who  brings  to  General 
Steamship  much  experience  in  the 
industry,  is  furthering  expansion  of 
the  passenger  and  travel  activities  of 
the  company.  He  was  formerly  general 
passenger  agent  for  States  Steamship 
Company  at  Portland,  in  which  post 
he  was  successful  in  building  up  the 
passenger  traffic  volume  to  the 
Orient  by  way  of  San  Francisco  and 
Portland,  resulting  in  the  trans- 
pacific ships  of  the  company  becom- 
ing well  known  all  over  the  country. 
Before  his  connection  with  States 
Line,  Gardner  was  district  passenger 
agent  of  the  Dollar  Line  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  was  in  charge  of  travel 
for  the  American  Express  Company 
in  Seattle  and  Portland,  conducting 
a  number  of  round  the  world  tours 
and  cruises. 

Stanley  Page  continues  as  manager 
of  the  passenger  department,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 


out  of  this  port  before  his  retirement. 


R.  H.  K.  SMITH 

A  bon  voyage  testimonial  dinner 
was  recently  tendered  R.  H.  K. 
Smith,  research  efficiency  expert  for 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany, by  his  fellow  workers  just  be- 
fore he  sailed  for  Sydney.  Smith  has 
been  with  the  company  for  almost 
thirty  years,  and  was  the  brother  of 
Sir  Charles  Kingsford  Smith,  the  late 
distinguished  flyer.  He  will  be  gone 
for  some  three  months  on  the  visit 
to  his  home,  where  he  is  going  to  see 
his  mother  after  an  absence  of  thirty- 
three  years.      

CAPTAIN  CHARLES  GREEN 

At  Snug  Harbor,  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  where  he  had  been  resid- 
ing for  the  past  seven  years.  Captain 
Charles  Green  passed  away  the  early 
part  of  October  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  was  well  known  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  former  years,  especially  as 
master  of  the  old  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company's  ship  State  of 
California,  and  was  in  command  of 
various    Shipping    Board    freighters 


Announcement  is  made  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Russell  W.  Michael  as 
manager  of  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment of  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Company  and  affiliated  insurance 
companies.  The  post  was  left  vacant 
with  the  death  of  manager  Charles 
A.  Bickerstaflf  on  July  4  last. 

A  native  of  Monroe,  Georgia, 
Michael  joined  Fireman's  Fund  in 
1911  as  bookkeeper,  when  the  com- 
pany's southern  headquarters  were 
in  Macon,  Georgia. 

Following  the  transfer  of  the  de- 
partment to  Atlanta  in  1914,  young 
Michael  was  so  ambitious  to  get  into 
the  underwriting  end  of  the  business 
that  he  proposed  to  take  a  reduction 
in  salary.  His  career  since  then  has 
been  notable. 

After  filling  various  responsible 
positions  in  the  office  he  traveled  as 
special  agent  in  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  and  in  1926  returned  to 
headquarters  to  become  agency  sup- 
erintendent and  was  appointed  assis- 
tant manager  in  April,  1929. 

Michael  has  served  several  terms 
as  president  of  the  Insurance  Li- 
brary Association  of  Atlanta,  and  in 
February,  1936,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court. 


The  Mechanical  Goods  Division  of 
United  States  Rubber  Products,  Inc., 
has  announced  that  Frederick  D. 
Benz,  formerly  Manager,  Wire  Sales, 
Chicago  Branch,  United  States  Rub- 
ber Products,  Inc.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed District  Manager  of  Wire 
Sales,  Pacific  Division,  for  the  same 
company,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco.  This  Division  comprises 
the  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane  and  Salt 
Lake  City  territories. 


ROBERT  W.  GARROW 

On  September  7  Robert  W.  Garrow, 
district  manager  of  Luckenbach  Line 
at  Philadelphia,  died  at  the  age  of  46, 
leaving  a  widow  and  one  daughter. 
He  was  formerly  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  in  the  company's 
New  York  office,  and  had  been  head 
of  the  Philadelphia  office  since  1926. 


CARRIER  TO  SYRACUSE. 

George  E.  Swett  of  the  firm  bear- 
ing his  name  tells  us  of  the  removal 
of  the  marine  sales — service — engin- 
eering offices  of  his  manufacturing 
principal,  Carrier  Corporation,  from 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  405  Lexington  Av- 
enue in  New  York. 

The  Carrier  business,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the 
world,  has  been  expanding  very  rap- 
idly. For  some  time  now,  each  of 
their  five  factories  (and  the  sixth 
one  leased  last  year)  has  been  oper- 
ating with  extra  shifts.  Each  of  the 
factories  is  crowded  to  capacity,  and 
despite  this  fact,  they  are  unable  to 
produce  sufficient  of  certain  items 
to  meet  their  needs. 

After  due  deliberation  of  various 
means  of  increasing  their  facilities, 
it  was  finally  decided  to  consolidate 
all  of  the  manufacturing  and  general 
office  facilities  at  Syracuse,  New 
York.  This  move  will  give  the  com- 
pany manufacturing  space  two  to 
three  times  the  former  space. 


THOMAS  N.  ALEXANDER 

After  being  ill  for  a  short  time, 
Thomas  N.  Alexander,  claims  agent 
at  San  Francisco  for  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Company,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city  on  September  19.  He  was 
born  in  San  Jose  some  60  years  ago, 
and  in  the  late  90's  joined  the  old 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  as 
purser  on  the  Barracuda.  In  1906 
he  became  freight  claim  agent  for 
that  company,  as  well  as  for  two 
others.  Alexander  later  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
as  claims  agent,  in  1916  becoming 
general  passenger  agent  at  Shang- 
hai. He  went  with  Dollar  as  claims 
agent  in  1925,  which  connection  he 
held  until  the  time  of  his  passing. 


Trade  Literature 

"Johns-Manville  Insulation",  a  new 

32-page  catalog,  contains  specific  in- 
formation on  all  of  the  sheet,  block 
and  pipe  insulations  which  Johns- 
Manville  has  developed  for  service 
on  various  types  of  heated  and  re- 
frigerated equipment  in   industry. 

Of  special  interest  to  industry  are 
ten  pages  devoted  to  specific  recom- 
mendations for  the  insulation  of 
many  types  of  industrial  equipment. 
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ON  MCCORMICK  CARGO 
STEAMERS 


Vagabond  voyaging  on  a  freighter  is  now  accepted 
as  the  latest  travel  vogue.  From  Coast  to  Coast  you 
may  have  first-class  accommodations  in  outside 
staterooms,  all  located  amidships  on  the  upper  deck. 
For  sailing  dates  and  information, 
write  to 


SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK    .     .     5105.00 

OR  TO         BALTIMORL 

LOS  ANGELES  NORFOLK  ...     *  95.00 


M'CORMICK^ 

461    Market  Street  San   Francisco    COMPANY 

DOuglas  2561 


STEAMSHIP 


Your  Problems  Answered  by  the  Chief 


(Continued   from  Page    39) 


weight  oscillating,  and  the  spring 
effect  which  returns  the  system  to 
normal  when  displaced.  By  adjusting 
the  strength  of  the  springs  D  and  the 
position  or  amount  of  the  weights 
G  the  critical  rate  of  oscillation  can 
be  adjusted  to  a  relatively  low  speed 
of  rotation,  so  that  an  1800  r.p.m.  or 
higher  speed  rotor  need  be  revolved 
no  faster  than  150  to  300  r.p.m.  to  be 
in  its  critical  speed. 

This  process  of  adjusting  springs 
and  weights  is  called  tuning.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  spin  large 
rotors  too  fast,  and  turbine  rotors 
would  take  a  tremendous  horsepower 
on  account  of  air  friction  on  the 
blades  at  high  speeds. 

When  tuned  and  at  critical  speed 
the  shaft  oscillates  in  a  horizontal 
direction  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 
Its  movement  is  smooth  and  easy  like 
a  pendulum. 

A  dial  indicator  is  placed  to  mea- 
sure the  vertical  movement  of  the 
beam  F,  and  when  it  reads  a  maxi- 
mum, decreasing  with  increase  or 
decrease  of  speed,  the  rotor  is  run- 
ning at  its  critical  speed.  Trial 
weights  are  clamped  to  it  and  ob- 
servations made  as  to  their  effect. 

Figure  2  shows  a  machine  set  up 
to  balance  a  turbine  rotor.  Smaller 
machines  are  available  for  smaller 
rotors. 

On  very  large  rotors  the  balancing 
machines  can  be  set  up  on  the  frame 
of  the  turbine,  and  in  some  cases  this 
has  been  done  aboard  a  floating  ship. 

QUESTION 
Can  dynamic  balancing  be  accom- 
plished without  removing  the  rotor 
from  its  own  bearings? 

ANSWER 

This  has  been  done.  Obviously  a 
cut  and  try  running  balance  made  in 
the  machine's  own  bearings,  if  suc- 
cessful, is  a  dynamic  balance.  How- 
ever, much  time  and  effort  are  re- 
quired, often  with  only  partial 
success. 

A  set  of  instruments  has  been  de- 
veloped which  electrically  indicate 
the  magnitude  and  angle  of  vibration 
on  the  bearings  of  a  machine.  Then 
by  vector  analysis   the  amount  and 


location  of  correcting  weights  can 
be  determined.  Further  details  of 
this  system  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
quest. 

Our  next  article  will  discuss  some 
general  considerations  of  propellers. 


Building  the  Golden 

Gate  Bridge 

A  new  motion  picture,  entitled 
"Building  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge," 
completed  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, was  released  October  10.  It  is 
a  talking  picture  with  a  descriptive 
lecture  on  the  sound  track. 

The  picture  gives  a  complete  story 
of  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Golden  Gate  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, beginning  with  the  arrival  of 
the  steel  on  the  bridge  site.  The  suc- 
ceeding scenes  follow  the  erection 
schedule  faithfully. 

The  huge  steel  towers,  746  feet 
high,  that  support  the  cables  are 
seen  to  rise  from  their  foundations 
as  the  steel  is  assembled  and  placed 
in  position.  The  construction  of  the 
superstructure  for  the  roadway  on 
the  4200  foot  suspended  span  is  de- 
picted in  detail.  Of  particular  inter- 
est are  the  many  special  methods  re- 
quired in  handling  the  steel  due  to 
the  great  size  of  the  structure. 

Many  difficult  problems  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
had  to  be  solved,  and  the  methods 
used  are  discussed  in  the  descriptive 
lecture  on  the  sound  track  of  the 
picture.  While  it  is  a  construction 
picture  and  possibly  of  greatest  in- 
terest to  groups  of  engineers  and 
others  connected  with  the  construc- 
tion industry,  there  is  sufficient 
dramatic  appeal  in  many  of  the 
scenes  to  make  it  unusually  attrac- 
tive to  the  layman  as  well. 

The  new  picture  is  an  interesting 
addition  to  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany's library,  which  includes  16 
m.m.  talking  pictures  on  such  sub- 
jects as:  The  Making  of  Alloy  Steel; 
Wire;  Galvanized  Steel  Sheets;  and 
The  Manufacture  of  Structural  Steel 
Shapes. 


DR.  EDWARD  H.  LINNEHAN 

With  the  announcement  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Linne- 
han  to  the  newly-created  post  of 
medical  director  of  the  United  States 
Lines,  the  shipping  company  re- 
vealed comprehensive  plans  for  the 
expansion  and  development  of  its 
port  medical  facilities  for  the  care 
of  employees  afloat  and  ashore  and 
the  unification  of  its  thirteen  exist- 
ing shipboard  hospital  units  under 
one  responsible  medical  head. 

As  director  of  the  new  medical  de- 
partment that  has  been  established, 
Dr.  Linnehan  will  be  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  all  medical  person- 
nel, including  surgeons,  nurses,  hos- 
pital attendants,  pharmacists  and 
hospital  stewards  employed  in  the 
company's  transatlantic  and  inter- 
coastal  services,  and  will  supervise 
the  purchase  of  all  medical  supplies 
for  the  company. 

He  will  also  be  in  charge  of  a  com- 
pletely equipped  medical  unit  now 
being  installed  on  Pier  60,  N.  R., 
that  will  include  an  office,  consult- 
ing room,  examining  room  and  an 
X-ray  room  in  charge  of  an  expert 
technician.  This  unit  is  designed  to 
provide  for  examination,  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  all  employees  of 
the  company  who  come  under  the 
New  York  State  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation laws,  as  well  as  employees  on 
ships  in  port. 


WILLIAM  MAINLAND 

The  directors  of  J.  J.  Moore  & 
Company,  Inc.,  recently  announced 
that  William  Mainland  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  company, 
succeeding  John  B.  Blair  after  the 
sudden  death  of  the  latter. 

Mainland  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany since  1898,  for  the  last  thirty- 
three  years  having  been  secretary. 
He  is  widely  known  in  shipping  cir- 
cles, and  will  carry  on  with  the  estab- 
lished policies  of  his  company. 

Blair  passed  away  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  October  14.  He  was  the  key- 
stone figure  in  the  famous  old  firm, 
with  which  he  became  associated  in 
1892.  Some  years  after  going  with  the 
company,  he  was  operating  on  his 
own  as  a  chartering  and  ship  broker, 
later  resuming  his  connection  with 
the  Moore  firm,  where  he  remained 
until  his  passing.  He  was  60  years 
of  age. 
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Synffiex  Red  Lead  Primer  (Q.  D.) 
Anti-Corrosive 
Anfi-Fouling 
White  Enamel-Non-Bilge 

(O.S.  &  I.S.j 
Cabin  Enamels  (Q.  D.) 
Mast  Colors.  Hull  Black 
Boottopping,  etc. 

Pud/it    Marine    Finishes    hate    been    used    successfully    for    years   by  most  of  the  imporlani  steamship   companies.   Each  repre- 
sents a  specially  developed  product  for  a  specific  purpose.  Quality — not  price — is  the  objective  of  our  Research  Department. 


Synthex  Marine  Spar  Varnishes 
and  Yacht  White  Enamel 

Aluminum  Enamel 

Flat  White  (Inside  &  Outside) 

A  specialized  finish  for  each 
paintable  surface. 


.   DuCOMMUN 
Pr*tld*nt 


San     Francisco     and     Berkeley 


B.    ROBERTSON 

Vic*    Pr*tid*nt 


EUGENE  V.  WINTER  GO. 


Representing 

NATIONAL  TRANSn    PUMP  & 

MACHINE  CO. 

Reciprocating  and  rotary  pumps  for 
marine,  industrial  and  refinery  service. 

CONDENSER  SERVICE  &.  ENGINEERING 
CO..  INC. 

Heat  Exchanger  Specialists. 

REILLY  FEED  WATER  COILS 
Carried  in  San  Francisco  stock. 

THE  MAXIM  SILENCER  COMPANY 

All  types  of  silencers  and  spark  arresters  for  gas- 
oline   and    diesel    engines,    and    air    compressors. 

RED  HAND  COMPOSITIONS   CO.,   INC. 
Marine  Bottom  Paints. 

KOPPERS  CO.— AMERICAN  HAMMERED 

PISTON  RING  DIVISION 

Piston  rings  for  gasoline,  diesel  and  steam 
engines,  air  compressors.  Diameters  from  1  inch 
to   120  inches — separately  cast. 


ELOEIVE  V.  WINTER  TO. 

19   Main   Street,   San    Francisco,   Calif. 
Phone:  DOuglas  2714 


Are  You  Pumping  .  . 


•  BRINE 

•  LUBE  OILS 

•  GASOLINE 

•  MOLASSES 


•  BILGE 

•  FUEL  OILS 

•  COOLING  WATER 

•  TARS 


If   you    are    pumping   any   of   the   above    products   it  will    pay   you 

to   install   Viking    Rotary    Pumps.    Built   for    the    jobs  they  are   e<- 

pected  to  do.  Viking   Pumps  reduce   pumping  costs  .  ,  .  increase 
production.  Write  today  for  bulletins. 

Pacific  Coast  Dittributori 

D«LAVAL   PACIFIC  COMPANY 

il    BeaU   SIraat 

San   Francisco,   California 


VIKING  PUMP  CO 

CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 


T  r\\\    kAC   \i       ELECTRIC     «                       1 

1     V^   \J    lYl  1.    / 

ENGINEERING     CO. 

Representing 
BENDIX  MARINE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

MARINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRIC  INSTAL- 

Successors to 

CHAS.  CORY  CORPORATION 

Signaling,    Communicating   and    Lighting    Equipment 

LATIONS  .  .  .  MARINE  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES  .  .  . 
SUPPLIES  AND  REPAIRS  .  .  .  ARMATURE  WIND- 

PNEUMERCATOR CORPORATION    (New  York) 
Gauges:  Liquid  Level,  Ships  Draft,  Pressure, 

ING  ...  .  SEARCHLIGHT    PROJECTORS  .... 

Boiler  Water   Level 

PLANT  MILLS  DIRECTION   INDICATOR 

AND  ENGINEER  S  ALARM 

SOUND  POWERED  TELEPHONES FIRE 

ALARM  SYSTEMS 

GArfield    8102           SAN   FRANCISCO           115-117    Steuart   Street      | 

Building  Safety  in  Ships 
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easily  attained.  The  provision  of 
locking  devices  for  boiler  and  other 
stop  valves,  the  proper  labeling  of 
all  valves,  the  marking  of  pipe  lines 
with  distinctive  colors,  stencils  or 
symbols,  contribute  greatly  to  safe 
procedure. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  prop- 
erly insulating  hot  pipes  and  sur- 
faces, and  pressure  relieving  devices 
are  essential  to  safe  operations. 
There  should  be  provided  also  proper 
ventilation  of  spaces  which  might 
accumulate  vapors  or  gases  from 
fuel  oil,  lubricating  oil,  or  that 
might  become  too  heated  for  safe 
occupancy. 

Refrigeration  machinery  spaces 
should  have  adequate  safeguards 
against  the  dangers  of  leaking  re- 
frigerant. Where  possible  on  freight 
ships,  and  always  on  passenger  ves- 
sels, the  refrigerant  should  be  non- 
toxic. Ammonia  as  a  refrigerant  has 
very  desirable  characteristics,  par- 
ticularly in  tropic  waters,  and  when 
employed  the  refrigeration  machin- 
ery rooms  should  be  enclosed  and 
separated  from  other  spaces.  It 
should  be  equipped  with  a  sprinkling 
system  which  may  be  operated  from 
without  the  space.  Regulations  and 
good  judgment  demand  that  gas 
masks  be  kept  near  at  hand. 

#  Electric  Systems 

Electric  generating  and  distribut- 
ing systems,  when  installed  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  regulations  set 
up  by  the  various  agencies,  represent 
small  hazards,  but  when  potentials 
of  230  volts  or  more  are  employed 
special  care  must  be  provided  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  operating  person- 
nel. Deadfront  switchboard  panels 
are  desirable  and  there  should  be 
adequate  space  behind  the  board  for 
repairs  and  trouble-shooting.  The 
area  back  of  the  switchboard  should 
be  enclosed  by  mesh  guards  and  pro- 
vided with  locks.  When  livefront 
switchboards  are  installed  a  guard 
rail  should  be  placed  to  support  the 
operator,  and  an  insulated  grating 
should  cover  the  deck.  Lights  should 
be  installed  over  the  board  which 
are  supplied  by  current  from  an  in- 
dependent and  emergency  source. 


Illumination  of  all  parts  of  the  ship 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
accepted  standards,  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  vessel,  a  thorough 
study  should  be  made  of  the  effic- 
iency of  the  lighting  arrangements, 
and  the  alterations  and  corrections 
for  conditions  which  are  not  appar- 
ent on  the  plans,  should  be  made. 
Adequate  light  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est of  safeguards. 

Machine  tools  and  other  similar 
equipment  throughout  the  ship 
should  be  driven  by  direct  connected 
and  independent  electric  motors. 
Drive  belts  have  no  place  aboard 
ship. 

Safety  in  machinery  spaces  is  not 
possible  without  adequate  and  well 
located  lifting  gear.  The  store  or  tool 
room  should  have  tackle  and  hoists 
capable  of  supporting  the  heavier 
pieces  of  equipment  during  repair, 
and  proper  connections  to  the  ship's 
structure  should  be  provided  which 
will  support  and  steady  these  pieces 
during  repairs  at  sea  as  well  as  in 
port. 

For  purposes  of  regular  mainten- 
ance duties,  in  the  engine  casings, 
ship's  side  or  at  boiler  fronts,  there 


should  be  installed  pads,  sockets  and 
other  facilities  which  will  support 
stagings  designed  for  the  particular 
operations. 

As  numerous  as  are  the  ship's  de- 
tails, so  are  the  number  of  points 
where  safety  rules  can  be  applied 
to  ship  construction.  It  has  not  been 
the  intention  that  this  discussion 
should  cover  all  items  upon  safe 
working  conditions  aboard  ship,  but 
it  is  the  hope  that  the  major  sources 
of  marine  accidents  have  been  bared, 
so  that  the  findings  may  be  applied 
at  the  time  of  building  rather  than 
as  corrections  after  the  ship  has 
been  placed  in  service. 

Add  to  the  ship  which  has  had 
safety  built  into  her  structure  a  crew 
that  is  competent,  alert  and  inter- 
ested, and  there  is  little  that  one 
could  ask  in  the  development  of  a 
merchant  marine  worthy  of  national 
pride. 

According  to  maritime  statistics 
travel  by  water  is  the  safest  form  of 
transportation,  notwithstanding  the 
hysteria  that  has  been  carefully 
built  up  about  certain  misfortunes, 
and  it  is  the  hope  and  wish  of  us  all 
that  this  good  record  shall  not  only 
be  maintained,  but  that  we  shall  see 
rapid  improvement  with  the  passing 
of  our  old  and  obsolete  vessels  and 
the  building  of  our  new  merchant 
marine  fleet. 


Trade  Literature 


Liquid  and  Vacuum  Pumps,  Bulle- 
tin 15  of  the  Kinney  Manufacturing 
Company,  describes  and  illustrates: 
Rotating  Plunger  Pumps  types  S.  D. 
and  H.  P.;  three  models  of  Heliquad 
Pumps;  the  High  Vacuum  Pumps; 
and  several  ty,pes  of  strainers  and 
clutches.  The  Kinney  engineering 
service  for  pump  users  is  fully  ex- 
plained. 


Built-together  pump,  Bulletin  5592, 
published  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  & 
Co.,  describes  a  two  stage  pump  and 
motor  built  together  and  designed  to 
operate  against  heads  up  to  500  ft. — 
higher  than  could  be  handled  by  a 
single-stage  unit.  In  many  applica- 
tions it  offers  a  less  expensive  alter- 
native for  multi-stage  and  split-case 
pumps,     and     its     compactness    and 


sturdiness  qualify  it  for  portable  and 
semi-portable  as  well  as  stationary 
service. 

The  new  F-M  pump  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  all  classes  of  general  pumping 
service  with  liquids  low  in  viscosity 
and  free  from  excessive  foreign  mat- 
ter. Because  of  its  compact  design 
the  pump  is  especially  advantageous 
where  space  is  limited.  No  special 
foundation  is  required;  the  pump  is 
complete  in  itself  and  can  be  mount- 
ed in  any  convenient  horizontal,  ver- 
tical or  angular  position.  Installation 
is  extremely  simple. 

This  new  built-together  pump,  en- 
tirely designed  and  built  in  one  fac- 
tory, consists  essentially  of  a  two- 
stage  centrifugal  pump,  with  enclos- 
ed bronze  impellers,  mounted  direct- 
ly on  the  shaft  of  an  F-M  splash- 
proof  motor. 
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Let  the  Colloids  Do  It ! 

TUBULAR  SCAU    FORMATION 
Rl  MOVFD   IN    ONI     HOUR    WITH    "SCAI  liOI  " 

oo 


WHY  ARE — hundreds  of  up-lo-date  Engineers  !>.ivinK  Own- 
ers   large    sums    annually    in    Boiler     Plant    and    Diesel 
Engine  operation  and  maintenance? 
HOW    ARE — they    saving    costly    shut-downs,    replacements, 

repairs  and  fuel? 
THEY  ARE — letting  the  "SuperSol"  Engineering  Colloids 
do  it  for  them. 
The  "SuperSol"  Colloids  are  the  very  latest  scientific 
processes  for  rapidly  removing  and  preventing  scale  fcrma- 
tions,  for  immediately  arresting  pitting  and  corrosion,  for 
speedilv  d"-''-^rSf«nizing  and  de-greasing  etc..  WITHOUT 
DISMANTLING. 

"ScaleSol    -    ■    -    "DleselSol"    -    -    -    "BoilcrSol" 

"CarbonSol"  -  -  -  "BrineSol"  -  -  -  "GreascSol" 

"OilSol"   -   -    -   "RustSol" 

SPEEDY   —   SAFE   —  SURE 

^iiper^ol  I*r4i€l  114*1  N  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  THS   SUPERSOLS 

Offices  and   Laboratory 

1410  N.  W.  Johnson  Street 

Portland.   Oregon 


FRANCE 


TRADE    MARK 

"Thirty-Nine  Years  Satisfactory  Performance" 

M4nuf<clur«d   ticlutivcly   by 

FRANCE  PACKING  COMPANY 

Main   Offic*   and    Factory 

TACONY,  PHILADELPHIA 

R«pr»t«nt«d   by 

SAN   FRANCISCO— HERCULES  EQUIPMENT  <   RUBIER   CO. 

SSO  -  3rd  StrMt— EXbrook  2S7S 
SEAHLE— eUY   M.    THOMPSON 

1241   Railroad  A«*..  South— Phona  MAin   1170 
PORTLAND— E.    I.    HUSTON 

177  S.  W.  FIrit  Ava.— Phon*  AToatar  i7S4 
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fru/.  Rvliiihli'  hri-ijiht  iind  I'asfeniier  Service 

to  All  flirts  of  the  World 

New  York  to  England,  Franee,  and  lhu«  to  all  Europi- 

.S      -.tAsDh    {  It  III  it  I  itii</<>    itnA  tiiff  I  s/ii/,' 
Ile  de  France    •    Paris    •    Champlain    •    Lafayette 
Mororran  Servire 
Mediterranean  Ser\ire 
North  Paeific  Coa>l  Ser>ire 

West  Indies,  Culm  and  South  America  Ser\'ice 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Spain  Service 

General   .Agents  for  Messageries  Maritimes,  Charfteurs 
Rcuiiis  and  Conipagnie  Sud-Atlantique,  .Xir-Francc 

MAIN  OFFICE  610  FIFTH 
AVENUE  <nOCKEFELLER 
CENTEHj,     NEW     YORK 

FREIGHT     OFFICE:     19     STATE     STREET,     NEW    YORK 


^fraieKJlne 


I  A  HI  V  yt'a.h  uiJ>) :  Calitornia  to 

//jiijii.    KIR.ST  CLAS.S  from 

$l-'5      r.VHI.N'  CLASS  from  $85 

(.failings  every  few  days) 

Knjoy  rvrrylhing  more  than  vou  expert  .  .  .  count  on  perfect 
" rather  .  .  .  play  and  live  with  people  who  really  know  how! 
Thai's  llavMii  .  .  .  reached  in  only  five  days  from  California 
on  swift  Matson-Oceanic  liners! 

tintel  rfs^riatioHs  at  the  t>fa»titut  Royal  Hawattam  and 
.Ifuditd  111  H'aikilii  Broth  are  notr  madt  trk.-n  you  hook 
jitamfr  faisagcln  adJtd  fomriiiein-*  for  MalioM  traxtltrs. 

Mal«>ii  .South  Pacific  Cruise*  to  New  ZeaUnil  and  .VuMralia.  Ptrionalli- 
.•j...rfi-,/  every  four  weeks.  More  than  17.000  miles;  48  <Uy«;  \i  »hnrc 
rtcuT'.Kins.    I  umplclr   cruise.    First    Class,    from   $775.  all-inclusive  cn>t 

IHIPPIM: 


l'.lCllic    I  .i.l>t     l«'rt. 

i^rtoih    frt*m   all   Ir 


M.XTSON    I.INK-OrPXNIC    I, INF 


Famous  Shipyard  Builds  Notable  Shop 


the  shop,  including  an  automatic, 
oxy-acetylene  flame,  profile  cutting 
machine  and  adequate  pressing 
equipment. 

All  of  the  tools  in  the  above  lists 
weie  purchased  through  the  north- 
ern California  agents,  the  Chas.  F. 
Bulotti  Company  of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  design  and  installation  of 
the  electric  wiring  in  this  shop  con- 
siderable thought  and  attention 
were  given  to  possible  demands  for 
welding.  Thirty-six  power  outlets 
were  provided  for  this  purpose,  each 
being  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take 
care  of  alternating  or  direct  current 
machines  either  for  automatic  or  for 
manual  welding  operations.  From 
these  outlets  electric  welding  of  any 
type  or  nature  can  be  operated  at 
any  point  in  the  shop  and  for  a  con- 


(Continued  from  Page  37) 

siderable  distance  on  any  side  there- 
of. 

The  area  under  the  lean-to  roof  on 
the  north  side  of  the  main  bay  is 
used  for  tools  for  special  work  and 
is  fitted  with  a  one-man  plate  table, 
large  bending  slabs,  and  several 
presses. 

On  the  south  side,  the  lean-to 
houses  the  executive  offices,  the  weld- 
ing and  cutting  shop,  the  oxygen  and 
acetylene  supply  station,  the  central 
electric  distribution  panels,  the  tool 
room,  the  store  and  rivet  room,  and 
the  toilet,  wash,  and  locker  rooms. 

This  latter  room  is  fitted  with  the 
finest  plumbing  obtainable.  Two 
large  Bradley  fountain  lavatories  op- 
erated by  foot  treadle  and  kept  scrup- 
ulously clean  make  washing  a  plea- 


I  Moulin  Photo.) 


Interior  view  main  bay  featuring  roof  structure,  shop  cranes,  and  the  Thomas  gate  shear, 
which  has  a  capacity  to  trim  1-inch  plates  six  feet  wide. 


sure.  All  fittings  are  stainless  steel 
or  chromium  plate.  Each  man  has  an 
individual  locker.  There  is  ample 
ventilation  and  ample  illumination 
both  natural  and  artificial. 

A  second  story  on  the  south  side 
over  part  of  the  lean-to  houses  the 
drafting  room  and  the  template  shop. 

The  Structural  Department  at  the 
Moore  Dry  Dock  Company  at  the 
present  time  is  employing  150  men, 
of  whom  120  work  in  the  day  shift 
and  30  in  the  night  shift.  Orders 
ahead  cover  $750,000  of  steel  fabri- 
cation. An  interesting  job  in  process 
is  a  hull  and  ladder  for  a  gold 
dredger  for  the  Natomas  Company. 
While  this  is  not  a  marine  job  it  is  a 
job  that  will  float,  and  so  makes  a 
link  with  the  shipyard  side.  The 
dredge  hull  will  be  fabricated  and 
assembled  in  the  plant,  then  disas- 
sembled into  parts  possible  of  rail 
shipment  and  shipped  to  its  work 
location  near  Folsom,  California.  The 
overall  dimensions  of  this  hull  are: 
length  163  feet,  beam  58  feet,  depth 
11  feet  8  inches,  and  11  cubic  feet 
bucket  capacity. 

The  new  shop  has  been  in  opera- 
tion at  this  writing  about  six  weeks 
and  is  already  justifying  its  cost. 
The  Thomas  automatic  and  semi- 
automatic spacing  table  punches  are 
showing  great  savings  over  the  old 
hand  fed  type.  On  duplication  work 
these  machines  turn  out  in  a  day 
from  six  to  ten  times  the  number  of 
holes  that  would  be  possible  on  a 
hand  fed  press,  and  the  holes  are 
more  accurately  spaced.  In  addition 
they  save  the  work  of  the  man  or 
men  who  lay  out  the  work. 

Ranking  executives  of  the  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Company  are: 

Mr.  Jos.  A.  Moore,  President, 
Mr.  Jos  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, 
Mr.  Nat  Levy,  Secretary. 

Again  we  congratulate  the  Moore 
Dry  Dock  Company  on  its  progres- 
sive policies  and  shrewd  foresight, 
as  evidenced  in  this  splendid  addi- 
tion to  its  facilities  for  fabricating 
steel. 
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903  RFE  BLDG. 
1  DRIJMM  ST. 


THOMAS  A.  SHORT 


Suireuor  lo 


C.  V.  LAME 


SUttcr  7622 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


HYDE  STEERING  GEARS 

HYDE  WINCHES 

HYDE  WINDLASSES 

HYDE  CAPSTANS 

HYDE  MANGANESE  BRONZE  PROPEL- 
LERS &  CASTINGS 

GENERAL  PAINT  CO 

L.   &  S.   PORTLAND  CEMENT  PAIfVT 

A.  B    SANDS  &  SON  CO., 
PI.UMBING  FIXTURES 

FOSTER  ROTARY  PUMPS 

SMOLENSKY  NOISELESS  CHECK  VALVES 

BACHARACH  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


CO  /  EQUIPMENT 

MAIHAK  ENGINE  INDICATORS 

••RESISTO"  HRERESISTING  PUTTY  (C 

PAINT 
DIEHL  MFG.  CO. 

FANS.   MOTORS.  GENERATORS 
SUBMARINE   SIGNAL  COMPANY 

FATHOMBTER 
COLORED  CRAYONS 
METAL  WORKERS-  CRAYONS 
NATIONAL  ANCHORS 
ANCTIOR  CHAINS 
WEUN  QUADRANT  AND  SHEATH 

SCREW   DAVITS 


MACJ^CHLAN  GRAVITY  DAVITS 

MtTALLK.    tJFEBOATS    AND    UFERAFTS 

HOSE  AND  PACKING 

SHORT   ALARM   SERVICE   TANK 

SHORT  OIL  SEPARATOR 

EC3JPSE  STliAM  TRAPS 

WILUAM   W     NUGENT  «  CO.. 

OIL  FILTIiRS 
TELESCOPE  TI;BE  CliANhR 
U.   S.    METALUC  PACKING 
CONSOL  RUST  REMOVER 
CONSOL  RED   and   BLACK 
HASKEIJTE— PHEMALOID 
PLYMETL  ORNAMENTAL  PANELS 


PAIRMAN  PYROMETERS  FORDS  PATENT  TOWING  CHUCKS 

B.  F.  GOODRICH  GUTLESS  RUBBER  BEARINGS 

MEEHANTTE  CASTINGS— PISTON  RING  STOCK.  BURNER  CONES.  ETC. 

NECKAR   WATER  SOFTENERS  R-  P    ADAMS  POROUS  FILTERS 


Hyde  Windlass  Company 

Steering  Gears,  Windlasses,  Capstans,  Bronze  Proftellers 
— as  installed  on  America's  finest  shi[>s. 

Bath,  Maine 


Inter-Coastal  Paint  Corporation 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Oriciiwcon  uid  •oU  nuiuiacturtr*  M  CONSOL  both  pUin  and  ta  colors.  A 
coadiliocunc  •olucioa  (or  nrtal  auHacM  chat  hav*  b«coiiM  corrodMi.  No( 
cMily  a  acaW  rrmovcr  but  a  pr«a«rva(ivt  m»  w*ll.  Gtva*  txrcll««  r««ul>a  whra 
applied  lo  booftop  bab,  hull,  hold*,  bilffca,  tank  topa,  chain  locfcrrs.  vaarila- 
tor  trunks,  drcka  and  ao  forth.  la  noa-inflanunabU  and  containa  no  mcitkt 
or  chmucali   that    are   tn;i«ioua  to   mrn   or   mrial. 


Marine  Motors,  Generators 
and  Ventilating  Equipment 

DIEHL  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

EUctrical  Divliion  of 

THE    SINGER   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

Eliiabathport.   N*w  Jersey 

San    Francitco   Rapratcntativct: 
MARINE   ELECTRIC  CO.  C.  V.  LANE 

Oasl    and   Wall    Fani  Motors,   Ganarators,   ate. 


[  PLYMETL 


Plymetl  bulkheads,  as  installed  on  the  "R.  P. 
Resor"  and  "T.  C.  McCobb,"  meet  the  latest 
requirements  of  the  N.F.P.A.  for  fire  resistance. 
The  qualities  listed  below  are  available  ONLY  in 
Plymetl: 

OFira  Rasistanca  SSound  Daadaning 

•Lightnass  SHaat  Insulating 

aAbility  to  taka  fina  finishas     aStrangth 

Pacific    Coast    Rspresentativa: 
C.  V.  LANE,   l-Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco 


HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 


208  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 


For  the  Deck  Officers 
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trade  went  back  to  a  gradual  increase 
in  size  as  engines  and  other  equip- 
ment kept  pace.  By  1870  the  length 
had  increased  to  400  feet  and  the 
tonnage  to  about  4,000  gross.  These 
vessels  were  all  equipped  with  one 
propeller.  In  1880  the  length  had  in- 
creased to  over  500  feet  and  the  ton- 
nages were  over  7,000  tons,  and  the 
next  ten  years  saw  no  increase  in 
length  but  the  tonnage  had  increased 
by  approximately  2,000  tons  per 
transatlantic  ship.  1900  saw  vessels 
of  the  size  of  the  Great  Eastern,  or 
680  feet,  but  with  improved  engines 
and  construction  these  were  very 
successful.  About  this  time  was  the 
end  of  sails  on  steamers;  engines 
were  a  proved  fact  and  sails  were 
superfluous,  and  from  this  time  on 
steam  vessels  took  on  a  trimmer  look 


and  were  built  in  larger  dimensions. 
In  1905  the  first  transatlantic  vessel 
was  fitted  with  turbine  engines. 

We  now  move  to  the  present  day, 
with  high  pressure  turbines,  improv- 
ed diesel  engines,  hulls  that  reduce 
resistance,  streamlined  rudders, 
fathometers,  radio  direction  finders, 
metal  mikes  and  Gyro  Compasses — a 
day  we  all  know  about — but  to  bring 
us  to  a  realization  of  the  things  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  125  years 
before  our  time,  we  have  gone  over 
a  few  details  of  the  steamer  as  it  was 
to  our  ancestors.  They  tried  and 
made  a  success  of  it,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  of  the  shipping  busi- 
ness and  those  who  have  pride  in  our 
merchant  marine  cannot  go  forward 
with  as  great  strides  as  those  before 
us. 


A  Solution  for  Scale  Problems 


Every  engineer  knows  that  the  for- 
mation of  scale  or  other  foreign  de- 
posit in  steam  boilers,  diesel  engines, 
condensers,  evaporators,  coils  and 
other  engineering  plants  immedi- 
ately causes  impairment  of  mechani- 
cal energy  and  inevitably  results  in 
operating  difficulties  and  in  costly 
losses  on  account  of  excessive  fuel 
consumption,  plant  shut-downs,  re- 
newals and  repairs. 

Tremendous  progress  has  been 
made  recently  by  scientific  research 
in  this  matter.  Startling  gains  in 
economy  and  efficiency  are  derived 
from  the  application  of  the  scientific 
principles  resulting  from  this  re- 
search. Whereas  a  short  while  ago 
the  operation  of  removing  scale  from 
a  certain  engineering  plant  often 
took  weeks  to  accomplish,  and  in- 
volved heavy  dismantling,  shut- 
down and  other  costs,  it  can  now  be 
thoroughly  done  within  a  few  houi's 
by  these  newest  processes  at  ex- 
tremely low  cost,  without  any  inju- 
rious after  effects  and,  in  most  cases, 
without  even  the  necessity  of  dis- 
mantling. 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  was- 
tage in  fuel  alone  is  60  per  cent  in 
the  case  of  boiler  scale  V4  inch 
thick,  and  more  than  twice  that  per- 


centage for  heavier  scale,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  adoption  of  scientific 
de-scaling  processes  will  result  in 
saving  very  large  sums  in  engineer- 
ing plant  operation  and  maintenance. 

These  processes  operate  on  certain 
colloidal  principles  that  are  every- 
where demon  titrating  their  superior- 
ity over  chemical  theories  of  scale 
removal  and  prevention. 

The  manufactured  engineering 
products  covering  the  application  of 
these  new  colloidal  processes  have 
come  to  be  known  as  the  engineering 
SuperSols.  Among  the  most  out- 
standing are  those  named  ScaleSol, 
DieselSol,  BoilerSol  and  CarbonSol. 

The  first  mentioned  is  a  handy  so- 
lution for  rapidly  dissolving  scale 
from  condensers,  evaporators,  coils, 
and  pipe  systems. 

DieselSol  will  completely  descale 
the  complicated  water  cooling  pas- 
sages of  diesel  engines  of  naval  ves- 
sels, submarines,  motorships,  tugs, 
yachts  and  fishing  craft  in  a  few 
hours,  without  dismantling.  Over 
four  hundred  land  and  marine  die- 
sels  have  already  been  successfully 
de-scaled  by  the  use  of  this  product. 

BoilerSol  is  being  widely  adopted 
for  preventing  boiler  scale  forming 
and  for  removing  existing  scale.   It 


successfully     prevents     pitting     and 
corrosion   in   all   types   of   land   and 
marine  boilers.  It  is  a  scientifically     ' 
perfect    colloidal    treatment,    operat- 
ing through  the  feed  water,  and  it 
effectually  nullifies  all  scale  forming, 
pitting      or     corroding     substances 
therein.  Only  a  small  amount  is  re-      1* 
quired  to  efficiently  accomplish  this      [f 
work,   and   firms   who   have   adopted 
the    BoilerSol    process    are    proving 
that  their  boilers  are  maintained  in 
perfect  condition  at  all  times  and  at 
extremely  low  cost. 

CarbonSol  brings  about  the  speedy 
dissolution  of  carbon  deposits  from 
affected  parts. 

The  inventor  of  these  new  pro- 
cesses is  Captain  H.  Gray  Jarvis,  late 
of  the  British  Navy. 

SuperSol  Products  Company,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  are  the  Pacific 
Coast  manufacturers  of  these  pro- 
ducts. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912 
AND  MARCH  3,  1933  Of  Pacific  Marine  Review, 
published  monthly  at  San  Francisco,  California,  for 
October    1,    1937. 

State  of  California,   County  of  San  Francisco. 

Before  me  Edith  Goewey,  Notary,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Bernard 
N.  DeRochie,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager 
of  Pacific  Marine  Review,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933.  embodied  in  section  537, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,   to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,    managing    editor    and    business    managers    are; 

Publisher,  Jas.  S.  Hines,  500  Sansome  Street,  San 
Francisco,    California. 

Editor,  Alex  J.  Dickie.  103  5  Mariposa  Ave,  Berke- 
ley,  Calif. 

Managing   Editor.   None. 

Business  Manager,  Bernard  N.  DeRochie,  500  San- 
some St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be. stated  and  also  imme- 
diately thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion, the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address  as  well 
as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 
Jas.    S.    Hines,  Owner. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,   so  state.)    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold- 
ers, if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holder or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  rela- 
tion, the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  in- 
direct in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Bernard  N.   DeRochie, 

Business  Mgr. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  day  of 
September.    1937. 

Edith   Goewev 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco.   State  of  California 
(My  commission  expires  November  22,   1940) 
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The  Perfect  Piston  Iron 

No  Blow  Holes,   No  Waste  and   Machines  Easily. 

294  Sizes  in   Stock. 

Ask  for  our  stock  list. 


PRESSURE 

REDUCING  VALVES 

PUMP     GOVERNORS 

TEMPERATURE 

REGULATORS 

SELF  CLEANING 

STRAINERS 


TYFON 

MARK 

WHISTLES 
SIGNALS 


LESLIE  CO.,  FOUNDERS  AND   MANUFACTURERS 

LYNDHURST,  N.  J. 


John   H.   Marvin  Co. 

lOli    FIrif    Av«.    So. 

SuHl* 


LIcwtllyn    Supply    Co. 

(M)   So.    Serrano    Av*. 

Lot    Anq>ltl 


Ll«w«llyn   Supply  Co. 

24S   Friti  St. 

Wilmington,  Calif. 


CORDE8  BROS. 

200  DAVIS  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EMERALD 
BRUS^HES 


A  compkt*  Una  of  bruthai 
maaling  tha  naadi  of  pro- 
faitional  pointari  and  tha 
•pacioi  raquiramanti  of 
industry. 


FULL€R 
PAINTS 

t/teu  liulr 


San  Francisco  Bar  Pilots 

"Adventuress,"  "California,"  "Grade  S" 
RADIO— K  F  S 

SIGNALS  FOR  PILOTS 
/n  foi — Blow  four  whistles  and  lay  to. 
When  Clear — Bum  blue  light  or  give  four  flashes  on  Morse 

lamp. 
Daylight — Set  Jack  at  foremast. 

SIGNALS  DISPLAYED  BY 
PILOT  BOATS 

When   on  Station   Under  Sail — A  white   light   is  carried  at 

masthead. 
\fhen  UnJer  Power — A   red   light   under  white;   a   flare   or 

torch  is  also  burned  frequently. 

TELEPf-iONES — Piloc  Ofic*  (ram  9.'<W  a.m.  lo  4:00  p 
MM.  Chambar  ol  Comaian*  from  4KX>  p.m.  lo  9M)  a.aa.  ai 
•nd    HoUdaya— EXbrook    4MI. 


7>^KELVIN 
WHITE 

^^^  II J  »r*i«  *i.     ^ 


BOSTON 


IRONCLAD 

MARINE 
BATTERIES 


FOR  MONEY  SAVING  SERVICE 

These  «re  day*  tor  \'aluca.  The  man  who  Mima  an  txide  Battery  for  a  boat,  whether 
if  be  a  Mnall  work  boaf  or  an  ocean  liner,  can  be  aure  o<  ocm  important  ihinf— he  ia 
buyinc  long,  reliable,  low-co«  aarvice  from  a  high  quality  product  aold  at  a  ri—oo- 
abW   price. 

There  are  Exiclea  for  every  type  and  aite  of  craft,  for  every  battery  application  made 
by  the   world**  largcat   manufacturera  of  •lor«v*  batteriea   for  every    purpoae. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 
1041  So.  Grand  A«a. 


SEATTLF.   WASH. 
1919.20  Sinilti   Ttnm    BkU- 


Building  in  American  Yards 

(Continued  from  Page  53) 

design  of  hull  form  and  longitudinal 
hull  framing.  Estimated  completion 
date  October,  19  38. 


THE  INGALLS  IRON  WORKS 
COMPANY 

Birmingham,   Ala. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTrON: 

One  35-ton  whirler  derrick  barge  for 
U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.;  110'  X  52'  x  8'.  Launching  date 
September  21;  delivery  date,  approxi- 
mately November  15,  1937. 

One  steel  vegetable  oil  barge  for  New 
York  Tank  Barge  Co.,  N.  Y.;  650  gross 
tons;  capacity  1250  tons;  195'  x  42'  x 
12'.  Estimated  launching  date  Novem- 
ber 1,  1937;  estimated  delivery  date 
December  1,   1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Conver.'-ion  of  Am.sco  from  gen- 
eral cargo  carrier  to  oil  tanker.  Esti- 
mated delivery  date  .Vovember  30,  1937. 


.TAKOBSON  &  PETERSON,  INC. 
Brooklyn,    N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  all  welded  steel  diesel  bulk  oil 
delivery  launch  for  Socony- Vacuum  Oil 
Co.;  55'  X  13'  6"  x  7'  deep;  60  HP 
Model  36A  Fairbanks-Morse  engine,  3:1 
reduction  gear. 


LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Orange,  Texas 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Two  all  welded  towboats  for  Pan 
American  Petroleum  &  Transport  Co., 
Texas  City,  Texas;  64'11",  beam  mold- 
ed 18',  depth  molded  7'6";  equipped 
with  380  H.P.  Atlas  Imperial  diesel  en- 
gine. Delivery  dates  December  1,  1937, 
and  January  1,   1938. 

Six  all  welded  oil  barges;  173'  x  39' 
x8'6";  for  Pan  American  Petroleum  & 
Transport  Co.,  Texas  City,  Texas.  De- 
livery dates  October,  1937,  to  January 
1,   1938. 


MANITOWOC   SHIP   BUILDING   CO. 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

NEW    CONSTRUCTION:    One    single 
screw,  electrically  welded,  steel  oil  tank 

steamer,  465'x55'x28',  for  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  on  Great 
Lakes;  triple  expansion  surface  con- 
densing engine  of  2,500  h.p. ;  two 
Scotch  boilers;  carrying  capacity,  2,- 
700,000  gallons  of  oil.  Laimched,  Sep- 
tember,  1937;   delivered  October,   1937. 


MARYLAND   DRYDOCK   CO. 

Baltimore,   Maryland 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  double 
ended  steel  diesel  ferry  boat,  208'  x  62' 
x  9',  for  the  Claiborne-Annapolis  Ferry 
Company;  keel  laid  September  15, 
1937;  launching  date  December  15, 
1937;  delivery  date  May,  1938. 


Three  light  cruisers;  Hull  No.  412, 
Savannah  (CL42),  Hull  No.  413,  Nash- 
ville (CL43),  and  Hull  No.  416  Phoenix 
(CL46)  of  10,000  tons  each  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  Department;  keels  laid,  1935. 
No.  412,  launched  May  8,  19  37;  No.  413 
launched  October  2,  1937. 


NEWPORT   NEWS    SHIPBUILDING    & 

DRYDOCK   CO. 

90  Broad  Street,  New  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  H  359  air 
craft  carrier  CVS,  Yorktown,  tor  U.  S. 
Navy;  keel  laid  May  21,  19  34;  launched 
April  4,  1936;  delivered  September  30, 
1937. 

H360  aircraft  carrier,  OV6,  Enter- 
prise, for  U.S.  Navy.;  keel  laid  July  16, 
1934;   launched  October  3,  1936. 

H361,  light  cruiser,  •jL47,  Boise,  keel 
laid  April  1,  19  35;  launched,  December 
3,   1936. 

H362,  light  cruiser  CL49,  St.  Louis; 
keel  laid   December   10,   1936. 

HuUs  Nos.  363-364,  two  destroyers, 
Nos.  413,  Mustin,  and  414  Russell;  esti- 
mated keel  laying  date  December,  1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  365  and  366,  two  tugs  for 
C.  &  O.  Railway;  LOA  109',  beam  28', 
depth  14'6".  Keels  laid  May  24,  1937; 
launched  September   8,   1937. 

Hull  No.  ,367,  diesel  electric  tank 
vessel  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey; length  260'6";  beam  43'6";  depth 
18'3".  Keel  laid  September,  1937. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
Lt.    Colonel    Ellery    W.    Niles,    twin 
screw  diesel  electric  drive  mine  planter 

for  submarine  and  cable  service;  L.  O. 
A.  184',  L.B.P.  163',  beam  molded  35', 
depth  molded  amidships  at  sides  17'3", 
draft  load  10'6",  speed  per  hour  13 
statute  miles.  Keel  laying  date,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1936;  launched  June  22,  1937; 
delivered,  October,  1937. 

Two  single  screw,  steel  freight  steam- 
ers for  the  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk 
Steamship  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  L.  O. 
A.  292',  L.B.P.  280',  beam  48'6",  depth 
32'  3",  draft  18';  geared  turbine  drive 
4000  S.  H.  P.;  2  water  tube  boilers. 
Delivery  dates  12 1^  and  13 1/^  months, 
respectively.  Keel  laid  for  first  ship 
May  20,  1937. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
Camden,  N.  J. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  160,  one  oil  tanker  (steam) 
5  20'x70'x40'  for  Atlantic  Refining  Co.; 
18,500  tons;  keel  laid  March  22,  1937; 
launching  date,  November  20,  19;i7;  de- 
livery date.  December   20,    1937. 

Hulls  No.  161  and  162,  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey; 422'  X  65'  X  35';  12,900  dwt.  No. 
161,  launching  date,  October  2,  1937; 
delivered  October  1«,  1937.  No.  162, 
launching  date  October  30,  1937;  deliv- 
ery date  November   13,   1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  164  and  165,  two  diesel 
tankers  for  The  Texas  Company;  465' 
X  65'  X  34'6";  12,000  dwt.  No.  164,  keel 


laid  December  15,  1936;  launched  Sep- 
tember 26,  1937;  delivered  October  16, 
1937.  No.  165,  launching  date  October 
19,  1937;  delivery  date  November  ;J0, 
19.37. 

Hulls  Nos.  166  and  167,  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia; 462'4"  x  65'  X  35';  12,800  tons 
deadweight.  No.  166,  launching  date 
December  4,  19  37;  delivery  date  Decem- 
ber 26,  1937.  No.  167,  launching  date 
January  15,  19  38;  delivery  date  Febru- 
ary 20,  1938. 

Hull  No.  168,  One  diesel  tanker  for 
Sun  Oil  Company,  equipped  with  Sun- 
Doxford  engine;  542'5"  x  70'  x  40'; 
18,360  D.W.T.  Keel  laid  September  1, 
1937;  delivery  date  June  1.   1938. 

Hull  No.  169,  one  oil  tanker  (steam), 
520'  X  70'  x  40';  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.;  18,500  tons;  keel  laying  date  Octo- 
ber 11,  19  37;  delivery  date,  September, 
1938. 

Hull  No.  170,  one  single  screw  steam 
tanker  for  Bernuth,  Lembcke  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York;  length  462'4";  beam  molded 
65'  0";  depth  molded  35'  0",  DWT  ap- 
proximately 12,900  tons.  Keel  laid  Sep- 
tember 20,  1937;  delivery  date  June, 
1938. 

Hull  No.  171,  one  single  screw  steam 
tanker  for  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil 
Co.;  462'  4"  x  65'  x  35';  12,900  dwt.; 
delivery  date  July  6,  1938. 


UNITED   SHIPYARDS,   Inc. 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

DD385,  U.S.S.  Fanning,  Destroyer 
for  U.S.  Navy;  L.B.P.  3  34'0";  beam 
35'0";  mean  draft  lO'lO";  keel  laid 
Apr.  10,  1935;  launched  September  18, 
19  36;  estbnated  delivery,  October  8, 
1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  840,  841,  and  842;  three 
ferry  boats  for  City  of  New  York;  267' 
overall,  66'  extreme  breadth,  19'9" 
depth;  keels  laid  April  4,  April  27,  and 
May  1,  19  36,  respectively.  840  and  841 
launched  May  7  and  June  3,  1937;  842 
launching  date  December  15,  1937;  de- 
livery dates  December  .8,  19  37;  Janu- 
ary 5,  1938,  and  February  2,  1938.  re- 
spectively. 

Hulls  Nos.  850,  851,  and  852,  three 
sludge  vessels  for  City  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Sanitation.  Length  on 
W  L.  250'.  Beam  43'6",  Depth  16'. 
Keel  laying  dates,  April  14,  May  24, 
and  July  2  2,  19  37,  respectively;  launch- 
ing dates  November  5,  1937,  December 
6,  1937,  and  January  6,  1938,  respec- 
tively; delivery  dates,  December  15, 
1937,  January  12,  1938,  and  February 
9,    1938,   respectively. 

Hulls  853  and  854,  two  oil  barges  for 
Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.  LOA 
177',  breadth  36',  depth  13'6".  Keels 
laid  June  8  and  July  22,  1937;  esti- 
mated launcliing  dates  October  8  and 
October  22,  19.37;  estimated  delivery 
dates  October  23  and  November  6,  1937. 

Hull  No.  8.)6,  fireboat  for  City  of 
New  York.  Estimated  keel  laying  date 
March  22,  1938;  estimated  launching 
date  June  28,  1938;  estimated  delivery 
date  August  20,  1938. 
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At  San  Francisco^ 

Launching  of  the  U.  S.  Destroyer  McCall, 
at  Bethlehem'i  Union  Plant,  Nov.  20.  1937 


(Photos   courtesy    of   W.    T 
Cleverdon,  Jr.) 


An  I  100  mile  open  sea  tow  of  a  giant  log  raft  1050  feet  in 
length,  28  foot  draft,  65  foot  beann!  That — in  a  nutshell — is  the 
record-breaking  accomplishment  of  the  tug  "Sunshine"  when 
she  made  this  tow  from  the  Columbia  River  to  the  harbor  of 
San  Diego. 

But  once  was  only  a  start!  Twice — three  times — this  feat  was 
accomplished,  nearly  2,000,000  cubic  feet  of  lumber  being 
safely  transported  at  each  trip  through  1100  miles  of  stormy 
open  sea.  A  TOTAL  TOW  OF  3300  MILES! 


an  iioo  mile  totk 

Rcoal 

3  CRUISEE       3300  MILES! 

No  ordinary  tow  line  could  stand  a  strain  as  severe  as  this.  It 
must  be  a  line  built  to  stand  the  hardest  punishment,  a  line  that 
would  handle  easily,  a  line  that  would  stand  the  pull  of  a  1000 
horsepower  against  a  weight  of  millions  of  pounds. 
For  a  job  like  this,  Tubbs  Supercore  was  the  natural  selection. 
No  other  rope  has  such  strength.  No  other  rope  has  such  en- 
durance. No  other  rope  is  so  easy  to  handle.  No  other  rope  is 
made  so  that  each  fibre  works  as  a  unit,  carrying  its  equal 
share  of  the  load. 

The  same  12-inch  circumference  Supercore  line  that  made  the 
first  tow,  made  the  second  and  third  without  appreciable  wear. 
Another  testimony  of  its  endurance  in  the  Marine  field  of  the 
Pacific. 
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KaUlna  tne  GommodotQ  6  rlaa 
on  Alat5on  jLlnet  Ratline 

On  November  12th  the  rank  of  Commodore  of  the  Matson  fleet  was  bestowed  on  Captain  Charles  A.  Berndtson,  master  of  the  Lurline. 
Left  to  right  above  are:  Commodore  Charles  A.  Berndtson;  William  P.  Roth,  President  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company;  Irwin  Scott, 
General  Superintendent;  Hugh  Gallagher,  Operating  Manager;  Captain  Andrew  G.  Townsend,  assistant  to  the  President  (behind  Mr. 
Gallagher);  Captain  James  P.  Rassmussen,  Port  Captain  at  Honolulu;  George  K.  Nichols,  Engineering  and  Maintenance  Manager; 
O.  O.  Britton,  Purser,  Lurline;  H.  O.  Matthiesen,  Chief  Officer,  Lurline. 
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Last  December,  in  raising  tliis  Inter- 
national Code  Signal  for  "Season's  Com- 
pliments," we  expressed  the  hope  that  on 
or  before  Christmas  American  deep  sea 
ships  might  be  busy  on  their  mission  ot 
carrying  American  trade  and  American 
good  will  to  the  ports  of  the  seven  seas. 
That  hope  was  partly  fulfilled  with  the 
settlement  of  the  maritime  strike.  Our 
ships  did  go  out  on  the  ocean  trade  lanes 
before  Christmas,  and  we  were  thankful 
that  it  was  so. 

Now  once  more  we  raise  that  signal 
which  in  December  can  mean  nothing  else 
but  the  good  old  fashioned  greetings: 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

We  do  tiiis  fully  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  Pacific-American  shipping  is  now  fac- 
ing several  crises,  calling  for  very  expert 
diagnosis  and  prompt,  effective  treatment. 

However,  Pacific  Marine  Review,  in  its  thirty-three  years  of  service  to  Pacific-American 
shipping  and  allied  industries,  has  watched  those  industries  weather  many  a  crisis  and  come 
back  stronger  and  more  able  to  cope  with  their  inherent  handicaps. 

As  we  look  back  over  this  third  of  a  century  we  see  a  succession  of  peaks  and  valleys  in 
the  curve  of  progress.  Perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  graphic  illustration  of  this  curve  would 
be  the  publication  record  of  this  journal. 

The  present  outlook,  judged  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  would  indicate  that  the  next 
third  of  this  century  will  see  an  even  larger  growth. 

And  so,  against  whatever  dark  clouds  may  be  hanging  on  the  horizon,  we  fling  our  sea- 
sonal signal  flags  to  the  brave  winds  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  confident  that  the  future  of  Pacific- 
American  shipping  is  in  competent  hands  and  will  prosper  in  the  building  up  of  better  trade 
relations  and  better  understanding  between  the  nations  that  girdle  the  worlds  greatest  sea. 

Sincere  best  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Prosperous  and  Happy  New  "\'car  to  all 
Pacific-American  ship  operators,  shipbuilders,  ship  supply  agencies,  and  mariners,  from  the 
start  of  Pacific  Marine  Review. 


V  L  W 


J  K  Z 
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The  British  Never 
Forget — We  Do  ! 


^y  Ernest  E.  Johnson 


The  Liverpool  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  July  20,  1937,  contained  the 
following  article: 

TO-DAY  IN  THE  PAST 

On  July  20,  1789,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  the  third 
of  their  famous  Navigation  Acts 
within  three  weeks.  The  first  one- 
provided  for  a  heavy  tariff  on  im- 
ports into  the  Republic,  the  second 
one  levied  a  special  duty  on  tea 
which  was  not  imported  directly 
from  China  in  American  ships,  and 
the  third  one,  the  Act  under  notice, 
allowed  still  further  discrimination. 
American-built  ships  owned  by  Am- 
erican citizens  could  enter  American 
ports  on  payment  of  a  tonnage  duty 
of  6  cents  per  ton  only,  but  Ameri 
can-built  ships  owned  by  foreigners, 
mostly  Britons,  who  had  taken  their 
ships  across  the  Atlantic  when  the 
United  States  became  independent, 
had  to  pay  30  cents  a  ton,  while  ships 
which  were  built  as  well  as  owned 
by  foreigners  were  mulcted  of  no 
less  than  50  cents  per  ton.  Naturally 
enough,  this  preference  gave  an  im- 
mense advantage  to  the  American 
shipyards. 

But  they  pass  up  the  reasons  for 
these  Acts.  Here  they  are: 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  1377- 
1399,  the  following  law  was  enacted: 

"Item,  To  increase  the  Navy  of 
England,  which  is  now  greatly  dim- 
inished: It  is  assented  and  accorded, 


That  none  of  the  King's  liege  People 
do  from  henceforth  ship  any  Mer- 
chandise in  going  out  or  coming 
within  the  Realm  of  England  (in 
any  Port),  but  only  in  ships  of  the 
King's  Liegance;  and  every  Person 
of  the  said  Liegance,  which  after 
the  Feast  of  Easter  next  ensuing,  at 
which  Feast  this  Ordinance  shall 
fii-st  begin  to  hold  place,  do  ship 
and  merchandise  in  any  other  Ships 
or  Vessels  upon  the  Sea,  than  of  the 
said  Liegance,  shall  forfeit  to  the 
King  all  his  Merchandise  shipped  in 
other  Vessels,  wheresoever  they  bo 
found  hereafter,  or  the  Value  of  the 
same;  of  which  Forfeitures  the  King 
will  and  granteth,  that  he  that  duly 
espieth,  and  duly  proveth  that  any 
Person  hath  any  Thing  forfeiteth 
against  the  Ordinance,  shall  have 
the  Third  Part  for  his  Labour,  of 
the  King's  Gift." 

Henry  VIII,  1509-1547,  further 
confirmed  these  laws  and  enlarged 
upon  them.  The  law  had  already  es- 
tablished (1)  The  value  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  to  the  navy;  (2)  the 
value  of  the  navy  to  the  merchant 
marine;  (3)  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish mercantile  marine  by  prohibit- 
ing measures  to  force  shipment  to 
English  ships;  (4)  providing  English 
seamen  by  decreeing  majority  must 
be  English;  (5)  all  goods  from  col- 
onies to  be  shipped  foreign  to  be 
brought  to  an  English  port  for  pay- 
ment of  customs  dues  and  tranship- 
ment. 


ai^laatlon  -flcti 


After  mentioning  that  "Inasmuch 
as  it  is  evidently  and  notoriously 
known  that  the  greater  part  of  thi.s 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King's  Realm 
of  England  .  .  .  are  compassed  and 
environed  by  and  with  the  great  seas 
.  .  .  And  where  the  Navy  or  multitude 
of  ships  of  this  Realm  in  times  past 
hath  been  and  yet  is  very  profitable, 
requisite,  necessary  and  commod- 
ious ...  as  well  for  offense  as  de- 
fense, and  also  the  maintenance  of 
many  masters,  mariners  and  seamen" 
and  further  recalling  the  Statutes 
passed  "in  the  Fifth  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  the  Right  Noble  King  Rich- 
ard 11"  this  proclamation  is  made: 

"Therefore,  the  King's  Majesty, 
having  great  zeal  and  tender  respect 
unto  the  Commonwealth  of  this  his 
Realm,  willeth  that  it  be  enacted  by 
the  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  and  the  Commons  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled  .  .  . 
that  the  said  statutes  and  all  and 
everything  in  them  contained  shall 
stand  and  continue  in  their  full 
strength,  force  and  effect  .  .  ." 

Queen  Elizabeth,.  1558-1603,  fur- 
ther strengthened  these  Acts  by 
stronger  preferential  duties,  creat- 
ing larger  ships  for  foreign  trade, 
development  of  fisheries  to  English 
ships  and  fishermen,  coastwise  trade 
limited  to  English  ships,  prohibition 
of  sale  of  English  ships  to  foreign- 
ers, erection  of  beacons,  marks,  and 
signs  for  safe  navigation,  aid  to  dis- 
abled seamen,  first  real  legislation 
covering  marine  insurance. 

Then  James  I,  1603-1625,  made  the 
rule  that  forced  the  issue  and  even- 
tually created  the  American  Naviga- 
tion Acts  of  1789.  Here  it  is: 

"Moreover,  our  gracious  will  and 
pleasure  is,  and  we  do,  by  these  pres- 
ents, for  us,  our  heirs,  and  succes- 
sors, declare  and  set  forth.  That,  if 
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any  person  or  persons,  which  shall 
be  of  any  of  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  or  any  other,  which 
shall  traffic  to  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  or  any  of  them,  shall  at 
any  time  or  times  hereafter,  trans- 
port any  wares,  merchandises,  or 
commodities,  out  of  any  of  our  do- 
minions, with  pretence  to  land,  sell, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same, 
within  any  the  limits  and  precincts 
of  any  the  said  colonies  and  planta- 
tions, shall  cany  the  same  into  any 
other  foreign  country,  with  a  pur- 
pose there  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the 
same,  without  the  license  of  us,  our 
heirs,  and  successors,  in  that  behalf 
first  had  and  obtained;  That  then, 
all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such 
person  or  persons,  so  offending  and 
transporting,  together  with  the  said 
ship  or  vessel,  wherein  such  trans- 
portation was  made,  shall  be  for- 
feited to  us,  our  heirs,  and  succes- 
sors." 

Thus  the  right  was  held  and  main- 
tained that  goods  to  or  from  the  col- 

ufs  could  only  be  shipped  and  re- 
ceived from  foreign  countries  via  a 
stipulated  English  port,  where  the 
goods  had  to  be  unladen  and  duties 
assessed  both  inward  and  outward, 
creating  double  duties  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  English  rulers. 

Again,  in  1629,  Charles  I : 

"We  strictly  command  that  the 
statutes  of  the  fifth  of  King  Rich- 
ard II,  the  fourth  of  King  Henry  VII, 
and  the  thirty-second  of  King  Henry 
VIII,  made  against  the  shipping  of 
merchandise  in  strangers'  bottoms, 
either  inward  or  outward,  be  duly 
put  in  execution;  and  that  neither 
the   said    company    ( E.istland),    nor 


any  other  whatsoever,  i)e  pfimittcd 
to  import  or  exi)ort  any  of  the  abovi- 
named  commodities  in  any  but  Eng- 
lish bottoms,  under  the  penaltie-*  in 
the  said  statutes  contained." 

During  the  Cromwellian  era,  1642- 
1660,  there  were  new  developments: 

"That  no  merchandise  of  any  part 
of  Europe  could  be  imported  intc. 
England,  Ireland,  or  the  English 
Colonies,  save  in  vessels  owned  by 
the  English  OR  BY  PEOPLE  OF 
THE  COUNTRY  WHERE  THE 
GOODS   WERE   PRODUCED." 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Colon- 
ies, in  defiance  of  the  many  decrees, 
were  trading  with  the  Dutch  ami 
other  foreign  nations  without  first 
sending  the  goods  to  an  English 
STAPLE  port  for  double  duties  and 
re-export,  and  English  men-of-war 
were  sent  to  enforce,  these  Royal 
decrees. 

Then  came  the  reign  of  George 
III.  1760-1820.  when  more  stringent 
measures  were  taken.  No  ships  could 
clear  for  the  Colonies  unless  the 
whole  of  the  cargo  was  loaded  in 
British  Isle  ports.  Foreign  ships 
found  within  two  leagues  of  British 
American  Colonies  were  subject  to 
forfeiture  and  to  cap  it  all  came  the 
famous  Stamp  Tax  of  1765 — taxation 


without  representation  —  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and 
severance  of  relations  that  followed. 

The  new  confederation  of  the  thir- 
teen states  still  had  to  battle  the 
British  Navigation  Acts  and  their 
prohibiting  measures,  which  meas- 
ures were  more  or  less  enforced  from 
the  late  fourteenth  century  to  1850, 
about  450  years.  The  sea  was  the  na- 
tional highway  for  these  early  set- 
tlers. Each  State  passed  its  own  Nav- 
igation Acts,  as  hurtful  to  the  sister 
States  as  to  the  competition  they  were 
designed  to  meet.  Hence,  the  first 
thought  of  the  fir^t  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  to  pass  effective 
laws  to  protect  American  shipping. 
That  they  were  effective,  even 
though  PERMISSIBLE  instead  of 
PROHIBITIVE,  is  testified  to  by 
the  article  quoted  above. 

But.  the  English  kept  their  laws 
active  and  effective  until  they  were 
supreme  on  the  high  seas.  Not  until 
the  Acts  were  considered  dangerous 
to  further  development  were  they 
abrogated. 

America,  however,  abrogated  her 
Acts  in  1828,  sporadically  effective 
for  only  40  years,  when  Congress 
passed  the  famous  Reciprocity  Act. 
From  this  period  can  be  traced  the 
steady  decline  and  fall  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  in  the  over- 
seas trade. 
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Sun  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  Building  12,800  Ton  Dead- 
weight Capacity  Tanker  for  Pacific  Coast  Service  of  Tide  Water- Associated 


Woik  is  progressing  at  the  Sun 
Yard  on  the  new  steam  tanker  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  service  of  the 
Tide  Water-Associated  Oil  Company, 
which  is  scheduled  for  delivery  in 
July,  1938.  Much  of  the  steel  work 
is  in  process  of  fabrication.  The 
keel  was  laid  during  the  first  week 
in  November  and  erection  is  proceed- 
ing on  schedule: 

The  principal  characteristics  of 
this   vessel    are: 

Length  overall  459  feet  6  inches 

Length  B.P 442  feet  0  inches 

Beam  molded  65  feet  0  inches 

Depth  Molded  Upper  Deck  

35  feet  0  inches 

International  Summer  Draft  to 

bottom  of  keel. ...28  feet  6'  2  inches 

Displacement  at  this  draft  

17,225  tons 

Deadweight  capacity  12,800   tons 

Cargo  capacity  at  98°  ...103,000  bbls. 

Main  bunker  capacity 6200  bbls. 

For'd  deep  tank  bunker 4400  bbls. 

Water  tank  capacity 320  tons 

Special   tanks  for  lubricating 

oils  in  bulk 40,000  gallons 

The  ship  is  of  single  screw,  sin- 
gle deck,  longitudinal  wing  bulk- 
heads type,  with  forecastle,  poop  and 
bridge  erections  connected  by  ele- 
vated walkway,  with  semi  raked  stem, 
and  with  cruiser  stern.  Careful  at- 
tention to  detail  of  form  and  line 
have  resulted  in  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance of  grace  and  liveliness  in  the 
profile  of  this  ship.  Progressive  rake 
of  masts  and  funnel  heighten  this 
effect — the  foremast  %  inch  to  the 
foot,  the  mainmast  %  inch  to  the 
foot,  and  the  funnel  %  inch  to  the 
foot. 

All  design,  construction  and  equip- 


ment of  this  hull  are  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  or  in  excess  of  the  highest 
requirements  of  the  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping  and  in  conformity 
to  the  rules  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inspection  and  Navigation  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  All 
shell  and  deck  plating  is  riveted,  but 
the  majority  of  joints  in  the  interior 
of  hull  and  in  the  superstructures 
are  welded. 

♦  Arrangement  of  Hull  Space 

This  hull  will  be  divided  into  16 
thwartship  compartments  by  15  oil 
and  watertight  thwartship  bulk- 
heads. The  cargo  tank  space  is  fur- 
ther subdivided  by  two  longitudinal 
parallel  bulkheads  arranged  port  and 
starboard  14  feet  6  inches  inboard  of 
the  ship's  side  amidships.  Since 
there  are  eight  thwartship  cargo 
spaces  this  arrangement  gives  24 
cargo  tanks  separated  by  oil  tight 
bulkheads. 

From  the  stem  aft  the  compart- 
ments are  designated:  Forepeak  and 
stores;  dry  cargo  hold  and  fuel  or 
trimming  tank;  forward  cofferdam; 
tanks  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5;  wing 
cofferdams  and  pump  room ;  tanks 
numbers  6,  7,  8,  after  cofferdam; 
fuel  bunker;  machinery  space;  and 
after  peak  tank. 

The  main  cargo  tanks  all  measure 
34  feet  in  the  length  of  the  ship  and 
36  feet  in  the  beam,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  No.  6,  in  which  the  mid- 
ship pump  room  is  installed  within 
those  dimensions.  The  wing  tanks 
are  all  34  feet  in  the  length.  All 
stiffening  members  on  the  fore  and 
aft  bulkheads  are  on  the  wing  tank 
side   of   those  bulkheads. 


All  of  the  deck  erections  are  of 
steel  throughout.  The  forecastle 
houses,  on  the  main  deck,  the  car- 
penter shop,  the  lamp  room,  the 
paint  and  oil  shop,  and  the  bosun's 
stores ;  below  the  main  deck,  the  fore- 
peak  tank,  the  dry  cargo,  the  chain 
locker,  a  tank  for  fuel  oil  or  for  trim- 
ming ballast,  and  a  pump  room. 

The  bridge  erection  includes  the 
navigating  bridge,  the  upper  bridge 
deck,  and  the  bridge  deck.  On  the 
navigating  bridge  are  the  wheel 
house  and  the  chart  house,  with  a 
small  room  off  the  latter  for  the  new 
type  Sperry  Master  Gyro  Compass. 

#Crew  Accommodation. 

Right  across  the  forward  end  of 
the  house,  on  the  upper  bridge  deck, 
with  natural  light  and  air  on  three 
sides,  is  the  captain's  suite,  includ- 
ing a  spacious  and  elegantly  furnish- 
ed office,  a  very  commodious  state- 
room, and  a  modern  private  bath- 
room. The  after  end  of  the  house  is 
occupied  by  the  radio  equipment  and 
the  radio  operator's  stateroom.  Out- 
side this  house  the  deck  forms  open 
balconies  port  and  starboard,  con- 
nected by  galleries  forward  and  aft 
of  the  house,  and  giving  ample  quar- 
terdeck  space   for  constitutionals. 

The  bridge  deck  house  is  16  feet 
larger  in  the  beam  than  that  on  the 
upper  bridge  deck.  It  contains  the 
hospital  bay,  six  bedrooms,  and  four 
bathrooms.  The  first  officer  has  a 
corner  room  with  a  private  bath  ad- 
joining. On  the  port  side  are  two 
spare  rooms  with  communicating 
bath  between.  The  second  and  third 
officer  and  the  steward  each  has  a 
nice  room  and  a  common  bathroom. 
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Four  berths  are  provided  in  the  hoa- 
pitul  bay,  which  has  a  fine  bathroom 
adjoinini?.  It  will  be  noted  that  this 
is  a  hiKher  percentage  of  baths  per 
person  than  is  installed  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  first  class  passenger 
accommodations   afloat   today. 

Going  aft  to  the  deck  house  on  top 
of  the  poop  we  are  impressed  again 
with  the  planning  for  comfort  and 
iivenience  in  the  arrangement  of 
various  spaces.  On  the  forward 
I  of  this  deck  is  a  nice  promenade 
I  lie  around  the  engine  hatch  and 
skylight  etjuipped  for  awnings  port 
and  starboard.  The  boiler  hatch  and 
the  uptake  of  the  stack  are  partly 
enclo-ed  by  the  forward  end  of  the 
house,  which  is  entered  by  doors  port 
and  starboard  of  this  hatch  casing. 
These  doors  open  on  four  foot  pas- 
sageways, which  run  straight 
through  to  the  open  deck  aft  of  the 
house,  forming  a  natural  air  duct  for 
ventilation,  and  for  insulating  the 
living  (|uarters  port  and  starboard 
from  the  heat  of  the  stack.  A  broad 
thwartship  passageway  connects 
these  two  fore  and  aft  aisles  just  aft 
of  the  boiler  hatch  casing. 

On  the  starboard  side  the  chief  en- 
gineer will  have  a  fine  suite,  consist- 
ing of  office,  stateroom,  and  private 
bath.  The  first  assistant  engineer 
h.is  a  large  stateroom  with  private 
bath  on  the  port  side.  Second  and 
third  assi.stants  and  the  machinist 
each  has  a  room,  and  there  is  one 
spare  room.  These  four  rooms  are 
served  by  a  large  lavatory  equipped 
with  showers,  toilets,  wash  basins, 
etc.  Thus  for  the  five  persons  of 
the  engine  room  staff  there  are 
three  baths.  Each  bedroom  is  fitted 
with  a  desk,  berth  or  berths,  wash 
basin  with  hot  and  cold  water,  a  spa 
cious  locker,  and  comfortable  chairs 
and  sofas. 

Below  the  poop  deck  house  space 
provides  room  for  the  galley,  the 
baker>',  the  laundry  and  linen  rooms, 
the  officers'  mess,  the  crew's  mess, 
the  crew's  lounge,  two  bathrooms, 
and  four  bedrooms.  The  bedrooms 
are  each  for  two  persons,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  cook's  room, 
which  is  private. 

Galley,  bakery,  and  laundry  are 
grouped  centrally  as  a  continuation 
of  the  boiler  hatch  casing,  and  are 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  ma- 


chinery, of  adequate  capacity  to  take 
care  of  the  ship's  requirements.  A 
W.  S.  Ray  oil  burning  range  is  used 
in  the  galley.  A  Frigidaire  galley 
service  refrigerator  will  be  installed 
and  a  Frigidaire  scuttle  butt  for  cool 
drinking  water. 

Here,  again,  we  find  a  wide  pas' 
sageway  fore  and  aft  dividing  the 
living  quarters  port  and  starboard 
from  this  central  casing.  These  pas- 
sageways have  doors  at  the  forward 
end  but  ale  open  at  the  stern  end. 
In  the  officers'  mess  14  sit  down 
comfortably  at  table.  In  the  crew's 
mess  there  are  seatings  for  22.  The 
crew's  lounge  is  approximately  14  x 
18  feet,  and  is  furnished  with  a  read- 
ing table,  two  card  tables,  and  com- 
fortable lounging  chairs. 

On  the  upper  deck  under  the  poop 
there  are  five  rooms  on  port  side  for 
firemen,  oilers  and  wipers,  and  six 
rooms  on  starboard  side  for  seamen. 
Two  toilet  and  bathrooms  are  pro- 
vided, one  on  each  side  of  ship.  Each 
room  has  a  desk  and  chair,  a  bench, 
a  wash  basin  with  hot  and  cold  water 
piped,  two  lockers,  and  two  berths. 
Aft  on  this  deck  are  the  refrigerated 
stores  and  the  steward's  storeroom. 
Three  insulated  cold  storage  boxes 
will  be  installed,  one  for  meats,  with 
775  cubic  feet;  one  for  vegetables, 
with  560  cubic  feet;  and  a  small  util- 
ity box.  These  boxes  will  be  served 
by  two  electric  motor  drive  Carrier- 
Brunswick  refrigerating  units  each 
of  2':;  tons  capacity. 

Throughout  these  quarters  the 
furniture  is  all  of  metal;  all  parti- 
tions other  than  steel  bulkheads  are 
metal  faced  paneling  with  fire  re- 
sistant core.  Four  stairways  provide 
easy  connection  between  deck  levels, 
and  access  to  every  division  of  the 
enclosed  space  is  made  easy  and  con- 
venient. 

In  all  of  these  quarters  the  steel 
plating  of  the  ship  is  carefully  insu- 
lated for  comfort.  Mechanical  and 
natural  ventilation  is  provided 
throughout.  Steam  heat  is  available 
in  all  rooms,  and  a  built  in  radio  in- 
stallation makes  broadca-t  programs 
available  with  a  "plug  in"  receptacle 
in  each  room. 

•  •Machinery  Installation. 

The  propulsion  power  plant  of  this 
tanker  will  be  composed  of  two  Fos- 


ter-Wheeler controlled  superheater 
type  steam  generators  supplying 
steam  at  400  pound  superheater  out- 
let pressure  725  total  temjierature 
to  a  cross  compound  double  reduc- 
tion gear  General  Electric  turbine 
producing  .3600  shaft  horsepower  at 
85  revolutions  per  minut*-  of  the 
propeller  shaft.  The  propeller  design 
calls  for  a  solid  bronze  four  bladed 
wheel  capable  of  ab.sorbing  thi* 
power  and  converting  it  into  a  speed 
of  13  knots  on  trials  with  the  ship 
at  full   load  draft. 

The  boilers  to  be  used  are  <»f  the 
separately  fired  superheater  type,  so 
arranged  that  saturated  steam  can 
be  taken  off  the  drum,  and  steam 
with  20  superheat  can  be  obtained 
from  the  superheater  outlet  with  the 
superheater  burners  not  working.  No 
air  preheater  is  used,  but  the  air  is 
led  to  the  burners  through  a  double 
casing  round  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  steam  generator,  absorbing  in  its 
passage  much  of  the  heat  that  is  ra- 
diated from  the  inner  casing.  The 
uptake  space  saved  by  this  elimina- 
tion of  the  air  preheater  is  devoted 
to  large  banks  of  economizer  tubes. 
Thus  each  boiler  has  the  following 
heating  surface: 
Steam  generator  tubes  .3,000  s(j.  ft. 

Economizer  tubes  2,970  sq.  ft. 

Superheater  tubes    277  sq.  ft. 

Each  boiler  is  normally  rated  at  a 
capacity  for  17,500  lbs.  of  saturated 
steam  per  hour.  Each  of  the  boilers 
has  a  maximum  capacity  for  gen- 
erating 50,000  pounds  of  .saturated 
steam  or  35,000  pounds  of  superheat- 
ed steam  in  an  hour. 

These  boilers  are  to  be  fitted  with: 
Todd  Combustion  Equipment  Com- 
pany mechanically  atomized  fuel  oil 
burners  of  the  Hex  Press  type;  Vul- 
can soot  blowers;  Wager  smoke  indi- 
cators; and  Swartwout  feed  regula- 
tors. They  will  be  served  by  motor- 
driven   foice   draft   fans. 

From  the  boiler  location  aft  of  and 
above  the  turbines  a  comparatively 
short  lead  of  seamless  steel  pipe  car- 
ries the  main  steam  line  to  the 
throttle  valve  controlling  the  high 
pressure  turbine. 

The  propulsion  turbine  is  of  the 
General  Electric  Company's  latest 
cross  compound  marine  design,  im- 
pulse type  with  solid  rotors,  and 
comprises  one  high  pressure  turbine 
and    one    low    pressure    turbine    in 
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Three  views  of  units  of  the  General  Electric  marine  type  cross  compound  turbine  of 
type  to  be  installed  in  the  new  Associated  Oil  tanker. 
Upper:  High  pressure  turbine  with  casing  removed. 
Center:  High  pressure  turbine  with  lagging  in  place. 
Lower:  Low  pressure  turbine  with  lagging  in  place. 


series,  one  reverse  element  in  the 
low  pressure  turbine  casing,  the 
gears  and  pinions  necessary  for 
speed  reduction,  and  the  valves  and 
governing  mechanism  necessary  for 
speed  control. 

With  steam  conditions  of  375 
pound  pressure  and  700  degrees 
Fahrenheit  temperature  at  the  tur- 
bine throttle,  the  normal  rating  of 
this  unit  is  3600  shaft  horsepower 
at  a  propeller  shaft  speed  of  85  rev- 
olutions per  minute.  The  unit  will 
be  capable  of  operating  continuously 
at  a  speed  to  produce  88  r.p.m.  on 
the  propeller  shaft,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  3960  shaft  horsepower. 

At  normal  rating  output  the  high 
pressure  rotor  and  pinion  will  re- 
volve at  the  rate  of  6285  revolutions 
per  minute  and  the  low  pressure 
rotor  and  pinion  at  4919  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  high  speed  gear  and 
low  speed  pinion  will  revolve  at  767, 
and  the  low  speed  gear  and  propeller 
shaft  at  85,  revolutions  per  minute. 

As  installed  in  the  ship,  the  weight 
of  this  unit  will  be  127,000  pounds, 
of  which  the  high  pressure  turbine 
accounts  for  7000  pounds,  the  low 
pressure  turbine  30,000  pounds,  and 
the  gears  90,000  pounds. 

Thrust  of  the  propeller  shaft  is 
taken  on  a  Kingsbury  thrust  bear- 
ing built  into  the  forward  end  of 
the  low  speed  gear  casing. 

The  design  and  construction  of 
the  low  pressure  turbine  casing  pro- 
vides a  steam  distribution  chamber 
for  the  condenser,  upon  which  it  will 
be  mounted  so  that  it  exhausts 
directly  thereinto. 

Flanged  connections  are  arranged 
for  extraction  of  both  high  and  low 
pressure  steam  for  feed  water  heat- 
ing purposes. 

The  main  condenser  will  be  a  Fos- 
ter-Wheeler two  pass  unit  set  ath- 
wartship  under  the  low  pressure 
casing  of  the  turbine.  It  will  have 
4700  square  feet  of  cooling  surface, 
will  be  fitted  with  air  ejectors,  and 
will  be  served  by  an  electric  motor- 
driven  circulating  pump  of  the  ver- 
tical shaft  centrifugal  type,  having 
a  capacity  for  6200  gallons  of  salt 
water  per  minute.  A  centrifugal 
pump  of  the  same  type  delivers  the 
condensate  to  the  hot  well. 

For  the  main  feed  pump  there  will 
be  installed  a  steam  turbine  driven 
horizontal    shaft    two    stage    centri- 
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fuKul  with  a  capacity  uf  115  K<illun» 
per  minute  at  500  pound  pressure. 
The  auxiliary  feed  pump  will  be  a 
vertical  simplex  double  actinR  reci- 
procatinK  steam  unit  of  the  same 
capacity. 

Uavis  Engineering  Company  Para- 
coil  heat  exchangers  will  preheat  the 
feed  water. 

•  Fire  Protection. 

The  engine-boiler  room  space  will 
be  thoroughly  covered  by  the  Lux 
System  of  fire  smothering.  Cargo 
tanks  are  to  be  fitted  for  the  flue 
gas  fire  prevention  system.  This  sys- 
tem fills  all  vacant  spaces  in  the 
tank.s  with  washed  and  cooled  flue 
gas,  thereby  sealing  the  contents 
of  the  tanks  from  atmospheric  oxy 
gen  and  preventing  fires  or  explo- 
sions. 

All  cargo  tanks  are  fitted  with 
Shand  &  Jurs  breather  valves,  flame 
arresters,  and  automatic  float  gages. 

•  Cargo  Pumps. 

Three  Kinney  Heliquad  Mode!  G 
main  cargo  pumps  are  supplied  for 
this  tanker  and  one  cargo  stripping 
pump.  Each  of  these  pumps  is  equip- 
ped with  horizontal  duplex  suction 
connections  and  with  a  vertical  dis- 
charge. 

Each  main  cargo  pump  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  3000  bbls.  an  hour  again.-^t 
a  maximum  pressure  of  125  to  150 
pounds,  handling  all  grades  of  petro- 
leum products  from  gasoline  to  fuel 
oil.  The  stripping  pump  has  a  capa- 
city of  1000  to  1200  bbls.  an  hour. 

These  pumps  have  bronze  cylinder 
and  head  liners  and  are  unusual  in 
the  rotary  pump  field  in  that  all 
bearings  as  well  as  the  timing  gears 
are  entirely  outside  of  the  pump 
chamber  and  yet  have  only  two  stuf- 
fing boxes  instead  of  four  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case. 

The  bearing  design  is  such  that 
the  position  of  the  rotors  is  main- 
tained central  in  the  pump  housing 
regardless  of  the  trim  of  the  vessel. 
This  prevents  metallic  endwise  con- 
tact. 

This  new  design  maintains  other 
features  regularly  supplied  with 
Kinney  Heliquad  pumps,  including 
labyrinth  rings  and  chamber  con- 
nected to  the  suction  .■=ide  of  the 
pump,  thus  requiring  that  pumps  be 
packed     against     suction      pressure 
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only.  In  addition,  each  stuffing  box 
is  fitted  with  a  lantern  or  seal  ring 
connected  to  a  suitable  external  lu- 
bricator which  provides  a  simple 
method  of  api)lying  lubricant  to  the 
stuffing  boxes.  The  packing  runs  on 
stellite  shaft  sleeves. 

Timing  gears  and  bearings  oper- 
ate in  a  separate  oil  tight  case  with 
a  combination  of  splash  and  flood 
lubrication  provided  by  a  small 
built-in  rotary  pump. 

Bearings,  nearest  to  the  pump 
chamber,  are  the  late.-t  development 
in  solid  roll,  heavy  duty,  industrial 
roller  bearings;  duplex  heavy  duty 
precision  ball  bearings  are  used  at 
the  coupling  end  of  the  unit. 

These  pumps  are  direct  connected 
through  flexible  couplings  and  re- 
duction gears  to  General  Electric 
high  speed  steam  turbines. 

The  cargo  discharge  piping  system 
is  designed  to  take  care  of  the  spe- 
cial problems  involved  in  handling 
four  petroleum  commodities  in  the 
same  tanker.  Fuel  oil,  diesel  oil. 
gasoline,  and  kerosene  can  be  car- 
ried and  discharged  simultaneously 
without   contamination. 

#I)eck  Auxiliaries. 

The  steering  gear  will  be  of  the 
latest  type  electro-hydraulic  type 
built  by  the  American  Engineering 
Company,  and  the  same  firm  will 
furnish  a  standard  reciprocating 
rteam  drive  windlass. 

Four  power  drive  gypsey  heads 
will  be  installed,  one  on  the  fore- 
castle   head    and    three   on    the   poop 


deck  aft.  Each  of  these  is  driven  by 
an  engine  on  the  deck  below  through 
a  vertical  shaft.  The  three  gypseys 
aft  are  of  the  Associated  combined 
bollard  type  which  has  a  bollard  on 
the  same  bed  plate  that  supports  the 
gyp.<ey  shaft  bearing.  This  type  has 
been  found  very  suitable  for  adjust- 
ing hawsers  when  taking  oil  at  out- 
port  moorings  such  as  Ventura  and 
Monterey,  California. 

•  On    the   Bridge. 

Steering  control  will  be  furnished 
by  a  Sperry  two  unit  type  Gyro  Pilot. 
Compass  equipment  will  include  a 
Sperry  Gyro  Compass  of  the  new 
Mark  XIV  type  with  thermionic  fol- 
low up,  three  bearing  repeaters,  one 
steering  repeater,  one  radio  repeater, 
one  rudder  indicator,  and  one  course 
recorder. 

An  incande.^cent  spot  type  Sperry 
searchlight  will  be  installed. 

A  Submarine  Signal  Company 
Fathometer  will  provide  continuous 
echo  sounding  and  visual  depth  in- 
dication. 

Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany will  supply  the  wireless  equip- 
ment, including:  a  500  watt  combina- 
tion intermediate  and  high  frequency 
transmitter;  an  all  wave  receiver 
and  a  crystal  receiver;  a  Kolster 
radio  direction  finder;  a  radio  auto- 
alarm;  and  a  500  watt  emergency 
transmitter  with  current  supply 
from  an  Exide  6-volt  storage  bat 
tery. 

An  A.  Lietz  electric  sounding  ma- 
chine will  be  in.-talled. 
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The  National  Safety  Council  has 
undoubtedly  accompli.shed  more  in 
the  cause  of  safety  than  any  other 
single  agency,  and  this  has  been  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  intelligence, 
knowledge  and  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  directed  by  the 
Council  into  a  united  force  against 
this  enemy  of  society.  It  has  brought 
about  the  conversion  of  the  public 
to  the  idea  of  safety.  This  is,  of  it- 
self, a  major  accomplishment,  but 
now  a  more  important  work  remains 
to  be  done — the  Council  must  point 
the  way  in  putting  the  safety  idea  to 
work.  This  is  probably  the  principal 
subject  on  the  agenda  of  the  various 
sectional  meetings  of  the  Congress. 

The  Marine  Section  of  this  Con- 
gress is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  safety  as  it  affects  a 
number  of  different  industrial  op- 
erations, maritime  in  character.  In- 
cluded in  this  classification  are  ste- 
vedoring and  ship  repair  work  upon 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  Many  thousands  of  workers 
are  engaged  in  these  employments 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
its  territories,  and  more  than  40,000 
of  these  employees  were  reported  in- 
jured during  the  twelve  months  end- 
ed June  30,  1937.  Prevention  of  this 
terrific  loss  in  man-power,  with  the 
suffering  and  distress  that  marks  its 
trail,  is  the  problem  which  engages 
this  section  at  this  time.  It  is  one 
which  challenges  all  the  intelligence 
at  our  command. 

•  Cause  for  Astonishment. 

As  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Employees'  Compensation  Commis- 
sion during  the  past  four  years,  1 
have  noted  with  ever-increasing  con- 
cern the  number  of  injuries  reported 
to  the  Commission  annually  under 
the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Work- 
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ers'  Compensation  Act.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  so  many  men 
should  be  needlessly  disabled  for  life 
or  killed  as  a  part  of  the  everyday 
routine  of  such  industrial  opera- 
tions. But  the  records  are  available, 
and  in  all  too  many  instances  the  re- 
ported cause  of  injury  is  also  a  cause 
for  astonishment.  Many  of  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
directing  these  large  industrial  op- 
erations seem  indifferent  to  the  tre- 
mendous increase  added  to  operating 
costs  by  industrial  accidents.  The 
word  "indifferent"  is  used  becau.se 
so  little  appears  to  have  been  done 
by  these  employers  to  eliminate  this 
heavy  charge  against  their  business. 
There  is  also  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture. The  workers  themselves  seem- 
ingly have  been  content  to  risk  life 
and  limb  day  after  day  with  little  re- 
gard for  their  own  safety,  for  they 
have  contributed  little  to  promote 
safe  working  practices.  Here  is  a  sit- 
uation difficult  to  understand.  In  or- 
der to  investigate  it,  I  have  visited 
docks  and  vessels  to  see  at  first  hand 
how  these  operations  were  conducted 
and  secured  from  employers  and  em- 
ployees their  views  on  this  perplex- 
ing condition. 

There  appears  to  be  but  one  ten- 
able explanation  for  the  situation  I 
have  just  outlined.  Apparently  we 
must  charge  the  responsibility  for  it 
to  an  indifference  on  the  part  of  a 
great  number  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  circumstances  affecting 
their  own  best  interests.  The  indus- 
trial operations  we  are  considering, 
like  other  commercial  enterprises, 
are  operated  for  profit.  The  employer 
is  in  business  to  make  money,  and 
his    employees   give   their   skill    and 


labor  for  the  same  purpose.  Alert- 
ness to  reduce  operating  costs  and 
to  develop  new  methods  and  proced- 
ures that  promise  greater  profits  is 
the  mark  of  an  intelligent  employer. 
And  at  the  same  time  the  intelligent 
employee  is  eager  to  increase  his  an- 
nual income  and  to  provide  security 
for  his  family.  There  is  a  mutual 
interest  involved  between  these  two 
in  all  matters  of  common  concern, 
and  certainly  a  business  is  neither 
directed  rightly  nor  operated  intelli- 
gently when  either  employer  or  em- 
ployee is  apathetic  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  accident  prevention 
methods  for  the  industry  in  which 
both  are  engaged.  Such  an  employer 
fails  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  operating  costs  and 
to  increase  profits  directly  through 
savings  in  compensation  costs  and 
indirectly  through  greater  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  his  operating  person- 
nel. Such  an  employee  fails  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  in- 
crease his  earning  power  directly  by 
escaping  periods  of  incapacity  for 
work  due  to  injury.  The  proof  of  pos- 
sible profit  through  accident  preven- 
tion in  industrial  operations  is  so 
overwhelming  that  it  should  be  one 
of  the  first  considei-ations  of  every 
business  executive  and  every  wage- 
earner. 

But  it  is  not  the  first  considera- 
tion, and,  in  the  case  of  many  con- 
cerns, it  seems  to  be  far  down  the 
list  of  those  things  that  should  be 
given  attention.  It  is  distressing  and, 
to  the  weak  of  heart,  discouraging  to 
observe  how  little  concern  industry 
primarily,  and  labor,  also,  seem  to 
give  to  this  important  principle  of 
safety.    The   question    arises,    "What 
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can  be  done  about  it?"  "How  can 
injuries  be  prevented  among  long- 
shoremen and  harbor  workers,  and 
what  aid  can  the  Federal  Govern 
merit  extend  in  this  respect?" 

•  Federal  ResponMibility. 

The  employments  we  are  discuss- 
ing are  within  the  scope  of  Federal 
authority,  and  within  the  purview  of 
The  Longshoremen  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act.  The 
thousands  of  industrial  workers  en- 
gaged in  these  enterprises  are  con- 
fronted daily  with  the  possibility  of 
accident  while  at  work.  The  Federal 
Government  must  assume  responsi- 
bility for  protecting  the  physical 
well-being  of  these  workers  since 
this  responsibility  may  not  be  exer- 
cised by  the  respective  states.  It  is 
my  conviction,  therefore,  that  it  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov 
ernment  to  aid  actively  in  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  in  these  indus- 
tries. 

There  appears  to  be  two  methods 
by  which  the  Federal  Government 
may  discharge  this  obligation.  It 
may  be  able  to  do  so  by  cooperation 
or,  this  method  failing,  it  apparently 
must  do  so  by  compulsion.  To  my 
mind,  the  first  method  is  preferable 
if  it  can  be  made  to  work  success- 
fully. I  make  this  observation  condi- 
tionally, and  I  raise  the  (juction  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  this  method 
because  the  answer  rests  entirely 
upon  the  willingness  of  industry  to 
extend  its  full  cooperation  to  the 
Government  by  undertaking  to  ac- 
cept and  enforce  suitable  safety  reg- 
ulations. If  the  industry  as  a  whole 
extends  this  measure  of  cooperation, 
and  will  unite  in  adopting  and  en- 
forcing   approved    .safety    standards 


and  jjractices  in  all  of  its  opeiations, 
the  cooperative  method  can  be  made 
to  work  in  an  accejitable  manner. 

Under  this  plan  of  cooiieration  the 
Government  must  do  its  part.  In  be- 
half of  the  industry  it  must  deter- 
mine the  cau.-e  of  accidents,  prepare 
safety  standards  and  develop  meth- 
ods and  practices  for  making  them 
effective.  The  United  States  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Commission, 
under  Ww  authority  conferred  upon 
it  by  the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act.  apparently  is  author- 
ized to  render  this  assistance.  The 
law  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
study  and  investigate  safety  provi- 
sions and  the  causes  of  accidents, 
and  to  make  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  employers  and 
insurance  carriers  recommendations 
for  preventing  such  accidents. 

Acting  pursuant  to  this  authority 
and  subject  to  the  limited  financial 
resources  available  to  it,  the  Com- 
mission has  endeavored  to  sell  the 
idea  of  safety  to  employers  engaged 
in  longshore  and  harbor  work  and  to 
assist  the  industry  in  making  volun- 
tary safety  plans  effective.  It  is  a 
regrettable  fact  that  the  response 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole  to  this 
proffer  of  assistance  has  proved  dis- 
appointing. For  some  reason,  which 
is  not  apparent,  the  industry  has 
failed  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperating  in  the  development  of 
accident  prevention  methods.  On 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  certain 
ports  of  the  Gulf  Coast  a  keen  in- 
terest has  been  shown,  and  the  em 
ployer  and  employee  organizations 
have  cooperated  in  developing  safe 
working  practices  and  in  providing 
methods    for  the   voluntary   enforce- 


ment of  approved  safety  codes. 
•  Pacific  Coast  Leads 

The  Accident  Prevention  Bureau 
organized  by  Marine  Associations  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  successful  cooperative  ef- 
fort in  formulating  and  administer- 
ing a  voluntary  safety  code  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents  in  maritime 
employments.  The  form  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  methods  of  enforcement 
that  have  operated  there  with  such 
marked  success  appear  equally  ap- 
propriate for  other  sections  of  the 
country.  It  requires  only  the  sincere 
desire  of  employers  and  their  will- 
ingness to  coooperate  with  one  an- 
other to  make  similar  as.sociations 
equally  effective  in  other  localities. 

However,  as  previously  stated,  the 
industry  as  a  whole  has  been  apa- 
thetic toward  efforts  to  bring  about 
voluntary  safety  regulation,  and  the 
sections  which  have  responded  fa- 
vorably represent  only  a  minority  of 
the  industry.  The  ports  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  have  not  undertaken  similar 
safety  programs.  It  is  from  these 
ports  that  nearly  54  per  cent  of  the 
injuries  were  reported  under  the 
Longshoremen  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1935.  Some  of  the 
more  progressive  employers  in  these 
ports,  acting  individually,  have  in- 
stalled safety  departments  and  have 
established  excellent  safety  records, 
but  instances  of  this  kind  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

There  must  be  a  decided  increase 
in  interest  shown  by  the  industry  as 
a  whole  before  programs  for  volun- 
tary accident  prevention  can  be 
made  to  function  properly.  From 
contact,s    with    leading   employers    I 

(  Page  46.  pleaM ) 
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Foreword 

The  Family  Club  of  San  Francisco  owns  The  Farm,  at  Portola,  San  Mateo  County,  a  place 
of  quiet  meadows  lush  with  hay  and  of  enchanted  woods  filled  with  stately  sequoias  and  giant 
oaks.  Here  it  is  their  annual  custom  to  stage  the  "Flight  of  the  Stork,"  a  pilgrimage  back  to 
nature  by  the  children  of  the  Family.  The  "Ever  Faithful  Hour  of  Music"  has  become  one  of 
the  most  appealing  features  of  the  "Flight." 

For  this  feature  of  the  1937  "Flight,"  Mr.  Michael  J.  Buckley  of  the  Dollar  Lines  com- 
posed a  beautiful  poem  entitled  "A  Day  at  the  Farm,"  which  was  set  to  music  by  Alfred  Arriola 
and  rendered  for  the  Family  by  Richard  E.  Doyle,  Jr.,  and  the  Ever  Faithful  musicians. 

So  beautiful  was  this  combination  that  two  other  children  of  the  Family,  Sidney  M.  Ehr- 
man  and  John  Henry  Nash,  conspired  to  make  a  beautiful  and  permanent  record  of  the  poem 
in  book  form.  By  permission  of  the  author  we  reproduce  the  poem. 


Introduction 

Tick!   tock!    tick!   tock! 

Ageless,  endless,  song  of  the  clock. 

Hands  that  search  its  weary  face, 
Hands  that  find  no  resting  place. 
Tired,  hopeless,  patient  hands 
Tied  to  time's  eternal  bands. 
Groping  blindly  round  the  clock, 
Tick!   tock!   tick!   tock! 
Tick!   tock!   tick!   tock! 

Night  is  fading.  Darkness  leaves. 
Shadows  break  along  the  eaves. 
Morning  draws  the  veil  aside 
To  tell  the  day  the  night  has  died. 
The  cricket's  hum's  no  longer  shrilled. 
The  croaking  frog  has  long  been  stilled, 
The  shades  into  the  silence  creep, 
Sh!  for  a  moment.  Night's  asleep! 


Morning 

Tick!  tock!  tick!  tock! 

Toneless  song  of  the  timeless  clock. 

Shadows  lighten — drift  away. 

Drowsy  murmurs  open  day. 

Nature  rising  with  a  yawn, 

Stretches  her  arms  to  greet  the  dawn. 

And  life  and  love  burst  into  song; 

For  the  day  is  short — the  night  is  long 

And  noon's  just  into  view. 

The  rooster  crows  from  his  perch  hard  by, 

Cocksure  his  call.  The  day  is  nigh, 

Arise! 

Be  awake  with  you! 


The  robin  fresh  from  his  sleepy  bower, 

Chirps  his  praise  at  his  morning  shower; 

The  linnet  clears  his  velvet  throat, 

Taps  his  baton  for  the  opening  note. 

And  the  sparrow  joins,  and  the  cooing  dove, 

And  the  meadow-lark  in  the  song  of  love, 

And  the  bullfinch,  gripping  the  rustic  rail 

Lends  his  voice  to  the  glad  'All  Hail!' 

The  woodpecker  hammers  his  rhythmic  drums. 

The  bee  round  the  opening  flower  hums. 

The  humming-bird,  like  the  lightning  darts, 

Fills  him  with  honey  and  departs. 

And  all  is  life,  and  strut,  and  song 

Gladness  thrills,  for  life  is  strong. 

Look  forward  Youth  to  the  years  to  come 

'Tis  dawn! 

Arise! 

For  the  day's  begun! 

Xoon 

Tick!  tock!  tick!  tock! 

Loud  is  the  clamor  of  the  clock. 

The  sun's  climbed  dizzily  on  high, 
The  blaze  of  noon  is  in  the  sky, 
And  nature,  warmed  to  ecstacy, 
Lavishes  her  abundancy. 

The  cows  have  wandered  from  the  lea, 

To  seek  the  shelter  of  the  tree, 

The  oak  tree's  grateful  shade.  The  glare 

Of  noonday  smites  as  with  a  blow, 

The  birds  have  gone  to  nest,  as  though 

The  warming  sun's  oppressing  blaze, 

Might  wilt  them  with  its  ardent  rays. 

But,  though  the  kine,  and  fowl,  and  bird 

Retreat  into  the  shade  unheard. 

The  busy  insect  and  the  flower 

Improve,  as  willed,  each  shining  hour. 
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The  bee  with  Impatient  ardor  roaiiiH, 

With  honey  stores  Its  cutucunibs; 

Woe  to  the  InterferlnK  thins 

That  braves  the  aiiK«'r  of  Its  silnn. 

The  quIverhiK  air  of  midday  shakes. 

The  locusts  buzz  anionK  the  brakes. 

Blinding.  KlarliiK  shafts  of  heat. 

The  orchards  palpitating  ureet; 

And  buzz,  and  hum.  and  strident  slare 

The  noonday  sun  meets  everywhere. 

The  sun  that  says  'I  rule  the  sky. 

I   wish   to  live! 

I  will  to  die! 

I  warm  the  tinild,  shrlnkluK  earth, 

And  nurse  the  sucklInK  from  Its  birth; 

I  wrap  the  earth  In  fleecy  shrouds. 

I  send  the  IlKhtnlns  through  the  clouds. 

Unloose  the  deluRe  and  the  rain. 

Control  the  rivers  and  the  plain. 

I  lord  the  hills,  unfold  the  flower 

I  am  the  Life! 

I  am  the  I'ower! ' 

Time  stands  atlll  at  noonday  peak, 
Youth,  In  your  glorious  zenith — speak! 

KvenliiK 

Tick!   lock!  tick!   tock! 

Restful  hands  around  the  clock. 

Shadows  feather  on  the  hill. 

The  mirrored  silver  leaves  the  rill 

As  ripples  on  the  tarn. 

Sun  rays,  throunh  the  latticed  leaves. 

Caress  the  careless,  tumbled  sheaves 

Beyond  the  rambling  barn. 

The  granary  of  earth's  upturned 

To  catch   the  coolness  gratefully  earned. 

The  distant   blue  to  ashen  gray. 

Through  crimson  blinds  forecloses  day. 


The  Insects  sink  to  breathleu  sleep. 
The  rabbits  to  their  warren  creep 
As  afternoon  is  s|ient.  The  wren 
l-'lits  chirping  to  its  tiny  nest 
And  scolds  the  gathering  shadows.  West 
Above  the  farm,  a  whip-poor-will 
Forlorn  complains.  .Monu  the  hill 
The  frogs  In  intermittent  drone. 
.Mutch   the  crickets'  shriller  tone. 

The  heather  wraps  its  purple  curl. 
As  broom  and  furze  their  yellows  furl. 
Their  brilliance  blends  in  evening  gray 
As  nature  puts  its  gauds  away. 
Somewhere  an   owl   hoots.   Or  perchance 
A  bat  flits  by  In  fitful  dance. 
And  through  the  silence  gleams  a  star 
As  twIIlKht  falls  on  I'ortola. 

.Song  of  Twillglit 

I  sing  a  song  of  twilight  gray. 
In  sunset's  flaming  views. 
Memories  crowd  the  passing  day 
With  thoughts  the  hour  renews. 
Open,  glad  is  the  road  to  fame. 
Where  Youth  may  have  its  leave. 
Life  is  only  a  candle  flame, 
Krall  as  a  soul's  reprieve. 
Blown  out  by  a  nomad,  aimless  breeze 
In  the  moment  of  make-believe. 

I  hear  a  song  of  twilight  thrush. 
Neath  changing,  velvet  skies. 
Give  me  dreams  at  even  hush 
Of  lands  where  romance  lies. 
Clouds  that  falter  on  the  ridge 
In  ranks  my  dreams  retrieve. 
These  are  the  armies  of  my  thought 
In  the  hour  of  make-believe. 
The  hour  when  fancy  turns  to  real, 
.\nd  real  becomes  make-believe. 
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''Cancelled"  was  inscribed  on  face  of  the  above  license  at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  As  used  here  it  means  "Specimen  Copy." 


QUESTION 
What  is  the  general  theory  of  the 
screw  propeller? 

ANSWER 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced. 
The  theory  that  the  propeller  is  a 
short  threading  tap,  chasing  along 
the  inside  threads  of  a  long  nut,  de- 
riving its  thrust  from  direct  reaction 
on  the  nut,  is  not  entirely  correct, 
although  it  is  a  first  approximation. 

A  more  nearly  accurate  theory  is 
that  the  propeller  is  any  device 
which  grasps  large  volumes  of  water 
as  it  moves  past  and  hurls  it  violent- 
ly sternward.  The  thrust  is  derived 
from  our  old  friend,  the  basic  ex- 
pression for  force  arising  from  ac- 
32.2  when  F  is 

celeration,  i.e.,  F  =  .,. . 
WA 

the  force  or  thrust  in  pounds,  W  is 
the  weight  in  pounds  per  second  of 
the  water  which  is  accelerated  stern- 
wards,  and  A  is  the  acceleration  in 
feet  per  second  per  second. 

The  kinetic  energy  in  the  water  due 
to  its  velocity  represents  a  loss  in  pro- 
pulsion efficiency,  expressed  by  E= 

32.2  ,  where  E  is  energy  loss  in  foot 
pounds,  W  is  weight  of  water  pounds 
per  second  thrust  sternward,  and  V 
is  its  relative  velocity  in  feet  per 
second  with  respect  to  the  surround- 
ing stationary  water.  Obviously  to 
reduce  this  loss  we  must  reduce  the 
velocity  to  a  minimum  and  obtain 
the  necessary  thrust  by  grasping  as 
large  a  weight  of  water  per  second 
as  possible.  This  means  that  the  pro- 


peller should  be  as  large  in  diameter 
as  possible,  and  thrust  on  as  large 
a  column  of  water  as  possible.  Diam- 
eter is  limited  by  draft  of  ship  and 
necessity  of  keeping  the  entire  pro- 
peller below  water  to  prevent  cavi- 
tation, discussed  later. 

Necessity   of    having   acceleration 
gives   rise  to  the   propeller  slip,   as 


with  no  slip  there  will  be  no  accel- 
eration of  water  sternward,  hence 
no  thrust. 

QUESTION 
What  are  the  factors  entering  into 
the   performance   of    a     screw    pro- 
peller? 

ANSWER 
There  are  a  great  many,  so  many, 
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in  fact,  that  it  is  a  very  complex 
problem.  So  many  of  the  (lualities 
are  mutually  opposed  to  each  other 
that  propeller  design  at  best  is  a 
compromise  in  which  some  desir- 
able qualities  are  sacrificed  to  ob- 
tain other  more  desirable  ones.  Some 
of  these  factors  are : 

1.  The  form  of  the  underwater 
body  of  the  ship. 

2.  Location  of  propeller  in  rela- 
tion to  the  hull. 

3.  Diameter  of  propeller. 

4.  Pitch  of  propeller. 

5.  Projected  blade  area. 

6.  Revolutions  per  minute. 

7.  Speed  of  ship. 

8.  Speed  of  advance  of  propeller 
in  relation  to  the  water  at  the  stern 
in  which  it  is  working. 

9.  Shaft  horsepower. 

10.  Density  of  the  water. 

11.  A  factor  representing  the 
streamline  valve  of  the  shape  of  the 
blade. 

12.  A  factor  representing  the  fric- 


Ch.irt  for  speed,  slip  and  pitch. 

tion  of  the    blade    sliding    edgewise 
through  the  water. 

13.  The  depth  of  propeller  in 
water  in  relation  to  its  diameter. 

QUESTION 
What  is  the  pitch  of  a  propeller? 

ANSWER 

The  distance  in  feet  it  would  be 
thrust  forward  in  one  revolution  if 
working  in  a  non-yielding  substance. 
Similar  to  the  distance  in  feet  be- 
tween the  threads  of  a  large  screw. 

QUESTION 
How    i.s    pitch    measured    and    cal- 
culated? 

ANSWER 

By  measuring  in  inches  the  dis- 
tance fore  and  aft  between  the  lead- 
ing edge  and  the  following  edge  of 
the  blade  at  one  or  several  points 
along  the  axis  of  the  blade. 

A  true  pitch  blade  has  the  same 
pitch  at  all  points  from  just  outside 
the  hub  to  the  tip  of  blade.  Some 
propellers  have  an   increasing  pitch 


as    the    tip    is    approached,    but    the 
merit  is  doubtful. 

The  width  of  the  blade  is  meas- 
ured at  the  same  point  that  the  fore 
and  aft  measurement  is  made.  Also 
the  distance  from  the  center  to  the 
point  of  measurement  is  taken  in 
feet,  and  twice  this  gives  the  diam- 
eter to  be  used  in  the  calculation. 

Refer  to  Fig.  1.  The  fore  and  aft 
measurement  is  really  a  part  of  the 
whole  pitch  marked  PP.  The  width 
of  blade  is  marked  WB. 

PC,  or  part  of  the  circumference, 
is  then  calculated  by  the  right  tri- 
angle relationship  where 

PC        \  ~WB-— PP- 

Then    from   geometry  we  know   that 

P  PP  PP 

— ,  hence  P  =  C  x 

C  PC  PC 

C  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
diameter  at  which  the  measurement 
is  taken  by  3.1416,  or  C       D  x  3.1416. 

If  diameter,   hence  circumference. 
(Pace  6().  pl(a»r) 
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Transition  to  the  Modern  — Some 
)ressions  of  an  Old  Timer 


Impi 


The  other  day  an  old  sailing  ship 
master  visited  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change and  announced  that  he  was 
eighty-five  that  day.  From  his  walk 
and  appearance  you  would  not  have 
guessed  his  age  by  ten  years,  as  he 
stood  straight  and  was  in  good 
health.  He  was  bemoaning  the  fact 
that  his  old  friends  were  not  in  evi- 
dence as  in  years  gone  by,  when  this 
spot  was  the  gathering  place  for  the 
sailing  vessel  masters  that  were  in 
port  at  San  Francisco. 

Someone  asked  when  he  had  last 
gone  to  sea,  and  he  said  he  had  re- 
tired thirty  years  before  and  since 
then  had  enjoyed  himself  by  staying 
home,  and  anyway  he  would  not 
want  to  go  to  sea  any  more  as  the 
sailors  of  today  were  only  sailors  in 
name;  that  they  were  protected  from 
weather  and  never  got  their  feet  wet. 

Someone  took  the  part  of  the  pres- 
ent-day officer  and  tried  to  explain 
the  difference  of  today,  where  the 
ship's  officers  worked  under  the  ten- 
sion of  speed,  quick  turn-around,  and 
the  fact  that  close  schedules  had  to 
be  maintained  regardless  of  weather 
or  conditions,  not  as  they  were  forty 
years  ago,  when  a  vessel  would  be  in 
port  anywhere  from  twenty  to  thirty 
days  on  each  arrival. 

Getting  nowhere  trying  to  con- 
vince the  old  fellow,  it  was  suggest- 
ed that  he  go  on  a  modern  liner  now 
in  port  and  have  the  captain  of  that 
vessel  explain  to  him  the  workings 
as  they  are  at  present. 

With  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  our 
grand  old  sailor  was  driven  down  to 
one  of  the  piers  to  meet  the  master 
of  an  up-to-date  liner.    Riding  up  in 


the  elevator,  he  commented  on  the 
fact  that  people  could  not  even  take 
the  time  to  walk  upstairs.  It  was 
explained  that  it  was  seven  decks 
up  to  the  bridge,  and  that  elevators 
were  a  necessity  rather  than  a  nov- 
elty. 

After  an  introduction  to  the  cap- 
tain of  this  liner,  the  captain  offered 
to  take  our  elderly  guest  over  the 
ship,  beginning  below  and  going 
through  the  galley,  dining  room  and 
public  rooms,  explaining  as  they  went 
along  the  work  and  material  used,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  people  carried 
each  voyage  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  fed  and  cared  for.  After  this 
part  of  the  vessel  had  been  gone  over 
we  started  forward  to  go  on  the 
bridge. 

Upon  entering  the  bridge  the  first 
explanation  was  on  the  gyro  compass 


and  the  automatic  steering  gear,  or 
"metal  mike."  His  interest  was  great, 
and  he  asked  if  it  could  steer  as  well 
as  a  man.  And  after  referring  to 
the  course  recorder  chart  for  part  of 
the  previous  voyage  and  seeing  where 
there  were  courses  steered  with 
small  variations,  he  expressed  am- 
azement and  wished  they  had  made 
something  like  that  in  his  time. 

While  they  were  explaining  the 
workings  of  the  automatic  fire  alarm 
system,  one  of  the  officers  went  be- 
low and  lit  a  pipe  in  a  compartment 
from  which  the  smoke  detector  re- 
corded, and  on  seeing  the  smoke  in 
the  cabinet  and  being  able  to  tell 
from  which  compartment  it  came 
without  leaving  the  bridge  the  old 
man  could  only  stand  and  look,  and 
the  fact  that  the  automatic  fire  alarm 
recorded  the  number  of  the  state- 
room where  heat  was  in  excess  of 
140  degrees  was  beginning  to  make 
him  wonder.  At  this  time  he  explain- 
ed that  the  only  temperatures  they 
ever  got  on  a  sailing  vessel  was  that 
at  times  when  carrying  coal  cargoes 


ft 


Changes  of  Masters 

Steamer  Captain  A.  F.  Lucas:  Don  Thomson;  Vice,  C.  A.  Peterson. 
Steamer  Minnesotan:  J.  A.  McAvoy;  Vice,  John  Norberg. 
Steamer  J.  C.  Fitzsimmons:  S.  S.  Bunnell;  Vice,  E.  K.  Smith. 
Steamer  North  Wind:  Johannes  A.  Beck;  Vice,  S.  K.  Gilje. 
Steamer  President  Harrison:  S.  E.  Cullen;  Vice,  R.  J.  Ehman. 
Steamer  Nebraskan:  E.  S.  Sutton;  Vice,  W.  M.  Strong. 
Steamer  James  Griffiths:  S.  K.  Gilje;  Vice,  J.  Johannson. 
Steamer  Alabaman:  J.  L.  Thompson;  Vice,  L.  C.  Hansen. 
Steamer  Admiral  Nulton:  W.  Carlsen;  Vice,  G.  A.  Harris. 
Steamer  Point  San  Pedro:  N.  A.  Nielsen;  Vice,  Gus  Illig. 
Steamer  Carolinian:  D.  W.  Hassell;  Vice,  J.  H.  A.  Gries. 
Steamer  Talamanca:  K.  N.  Bauer;  Vice,  W.  W.  Koch. 
Steamer  Nebraskan:  W.  M.  Strong;  Vice,  E.  S.  Sutton. 
Steamer  Robert  Luckenbach:  Ralph  McKinnon;  Vice,  C.  A.  Bergman. 
Steamer  Susan  V.  Luckenbach :  Axel  V.  Hakansson  ;  Vice,  G.  C.  Bown. 
Steamer  Diamond  Head:  W.  G.  Leithead;  Vice,  O.  Bergman. 
Steamer  Lillian  Luckenbach:  G.  C.  Bown;  Vice,  H.  B.  Thurlin. 
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on  long  voyages  a  pipe  would  be  plac- 
ed in  the  corner  of  the  hatch  and 
about  once  a  week  a  thermometer 
dropped  down  to  see  if  heat  were 
Kenerating. 

Now  an  explanation  ot  the  opera 
tion  of  the  water  tight  doors  from 
the  bridge,  where  all  doors  could  be 
do-ed  simultaneously  or  each  door 
could  be  closed  separately.  Next  the 
automatic  sounding  machine,  and  of 
all  the  equipment  this  perhaps  made 
the  greatest  impression.  He  asked 
many  questions,  one  of  which  was 
whether  you  could  depend  on  it. 
When  assured  that  the  difficulties 
with  these  various  pieces  of  equip- 
ment were  very  small,  the  only  thing 
that  our  visitor  could  say  was,  "Don't 
it  beat  all!" 

The  fact  that  sound  transmitted 
from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  went 
to  the  ocean's  bottom  and  was  picked 
up  again  and  recorded  by  a  flash  on 
a  dial  that  would  accurately  show  the 
depth  in  fathoms,  brought  forth  hi.-< 
ixplanation  of  how  they  would  get 
lut  the  deep  sea  lead  line  when  ap- 
proaching shore  in  uncertain  wea- 
ther and  take  the  lead  forward  to 
the  fore  rigging  with  part  of  the  lead 
line,  then  drop  the  lead  and,  with 
men  stationed  on  the  poop,  get  the 
depth,  then  have  to  haul  the  40 
pound  lead  up  again  by  hand,  the 
whole  operation  taking  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes  to  get  a  sound- 
ing of  90  fathoms;  but  here  in  a  mat- 
ter of  seconds  you  received  a  record 
(if  soundings  that  showed  the  minute 
the  depth  was  shoaling. 

The  radio  direction  finder  was  an- 
other piece  of  equipment  that  was  in 
for  its  share  of  praise,  after  it  was 
explained  how  it  operated  and  the 
results  that  had  been  obtained  over 
I  period  of  years. 

Seeing  that  the  old  man  was  get- 
ting tired,  the  captain  of  this  liner 
invited  him  to  sit  down  in  his  cabin, 
and  as  they  talked  the  old  ship  mas- 
ter expressed  wonderment  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  modern  equipment,  the 
speed  that  the  vessels  made  on  their 
runs,  and  the  number  of  passengers 
carried. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "in  our  time 
the  fresh  food  was  gone  in  48  hours, 
and  from  then  on  it  was  salt  and 
canned  food;  but  now  you  have 
everything;  in  fact,  many  things  that 
people  do  not  have  ashore.  And  I 
have  a  greater  respect  for  ships'  of- 


Engineers'  Licenses 

The  following  list  shows  the  licenses  granted  during  the  month  of 
October  to  engineer  officers  of  the  merchant  marine  at  Pacific  CoaHt 
offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  For  key  to 
abbreviations  see  footnote. 

NAim-  nnil  <irmle                                                                    (i«a»  CtHiditloii 

JUNEAU 

Irl   .M.   (:rf.'n.   Ud   A«8l.   Kng OH».  any  GT  (> 

Maxwell  J.  Short.  3d  A»8t.  Eng OS».  any  fiT  O 

.Vrthur  1'.  Jacobl.  2nd  AhuI,  Ehk OSS.  any  C.T  <) 

PORTLAND 

William  C.  Hornor,  ?d  AhuI.  Eng OSS.  any  C.T  '» 

Charles  D.   Cook.   Isl    Asst.   Ens OSS.  any  OT  llC, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Francis  ().    H.-nrlckson.   Chief   Bng OSS.  any  CT  UG 

Edward  It.  HotTiiian.  Chief  Eng OSS.  any  GT  «<'■ 

John    M     Dodds.   Chief   EnR OSS.  any  GT  HG 

Thomas   M.   Proctor.    Ist  Asst.   Eng O.SS.  any  GT  RG 

Michael    I'llzer.    iHt    Asst.   Eng OSS.  any  GT  HG 

Wilfred    r.   Nolle.   Ist   Asst.    Eng OSS.  any  GT  IK'- 

Lloyd  Counhlln.  Ist  Asst.  Enj? OSS.  any  GT  »<: 

Laurens  W.  Huiinlecutf.   2nd  Asst.  Eng OSS,  any  GT  Itc, 

Martin   E.   Ilasiu-r.   2nd   Asst.   Eng OSS,  any  GT  UG 

Itobert  E.  .MucNeal.  3d   Asst.   Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

John  H.  Thompson.   :id  Asst.   Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

Rudolph   A.   Uutz.  3d  Asst.  Eng OSS.  any  GT  O 

Thorwald   C.   Hansen.  Chief  Eng O.MS,  any  GT  <> 

Virgil  J.   HrouKhton.  Chief  Eng O.MS,  any  GT  O 

Elzie  I.  Carter.   1st  Asst.   Eng OMS.  any  GT  KG 

Harry  K.  Short.  2nd  Asst.  Eng OMS.  any  GT  O 

SAN  PEDRO 

Henry  J.  Smith.  Chief   Eng OMS.  500  GT  RG 

Abbreviations:  GT  Is  gross  tonnage:  RG  is  raised  grade;  O  is  original 
license;  O.sJS  is  ocean  .steanifr:  O.MS  is  ocean  niotorship. 

Deck  Officers'  Licenses 

The  following  list  shows  the  licenses  granted  during  the  month  of 
October  to  deck  officers  of  the  merchant  marine  at  Pacific  Coast  offices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  For  key  to  abbrevi- 
breviations  see  footnote. 

Xaiiie  aiKl  (iriule                                                                     finss  CoimIHIoii 

SEATTLE 

Herbert   N.   Cosper.   Master OSS.  any  GT  RC, 

Robert  H.   D.   Curry.  Master OSS.  any  GT  RG 

John   R.   Kean.  Chief   Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Thomas  D.  Luosey.  Chief  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Georse   Dakserhof .    2nd   Mate OSS.  any  GT  O 

JUNEAU 

Delphy   A.    Knutsen.   3d   .Mate OSS  and  OMS.  any  GT       O 

PORTLAND 

Delmer  Aiiholt.   2nd   Mate OSS,  any  GT  KG 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Charles  A.    Kucocha.   .Master OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Charles  L.    Hi.sbee.  Chief   Mate OSS.  any  GT  R<'. 

Wa.-ren   E.  MacKenzie.  Chief  Mate _OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Elmer  E.  Heine.  Chief  .Mate OSS.  any  GT  RC. 

Carl   Hell.   Chief   Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Fred   A.  Steele,  Jr..  2nd  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

George  A.   Hanson,   2nd  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Edmund  Jensen.   2nd   Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Francis   D.  Wood.   3d   Mate OSS.  any  OT  O 

Robert  J.  GJedsted.  3d  Mate OSS.  anv  GT  <> 

SAN  PEDRO 

Earl  A.  Clark.  Chief  Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Thomas  O.  Culllns.  Jr..  Chief  Mate OSS.  any  GT  O 

Emil   Harbv,   Chief   Mate OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Clyde   O.   Hicks.  Chief   Mate OSS,  any  GT  RG 

Carl  Aultnian.  3d  Mate  and  Pilot OSS.  any  GT  RG 

Abbreviations:  GT  Is  tross  tonnage;  RG  Is  raised  grade;  O  Is  original 
license;   OS.'^  is  ocean  steamer:  ().\IS  is  ocean  motorship. 


ficera  than  I  did  this  morning.  After 
going  over  this  vessel  I  can  see 
where  they  must  be  up  on  all  de- 
tails, and  that  I  would  be  as  much 
lost  on  a  ship  of  this  kind  as  you 
would  be  if  you  went  on  the  type  of 
vessel   I  was  on  years   ago.     Before 


leaving  and  thanking  you  for  taking 
me  around,  I  want  to  express  to  you 
and  all  American  Merchant  Marine 
officers  the  wish  that  they  carry  on 
and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  have 
in  the  thirty  years  I  have  been  away 
from  the  sea." 
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Propellers  and 

/^topettlno  MacklnQtu 

Maneuvering  Characteristics  During  Stopping  and  Reversing 

^y  Walter  E.  Thau 

Marine  Department,  IVestinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
consider  the  R.P.M.-torque  charac- 
teristics of  the  principal  types  of 
propelling  machinery  in  relation  to 
the  torque  characteristics  of  the 
propeller  during  stopping  and  re- 
versing. Obviously  the  R.P.M.-torque 
characteristic  of  the  propeller  varies 
considerably  in  the  many  classes  of 
ships.  The  peak  torque  required  to 
stop  the  propeller  varies  from  nearly 
full  load  value  in  the  case  of  high- 
powered,  high-speed,  high-inertia 
ships  to  zero  in  the  case  of  low-pow- 
ered, low-speed  ships.  It  also  de- 
pends upon  the  propeller  design. 

Curve  A  in  Fig.  1  shows  the  pro- 
peller torque  characteristics  of  the 
U.S.S.  Delaware's  propellers  as  de- 
termined by  model  tests  and  pub- 
lished by  Admiral  C  W.  Dyson  and 
Admiral  S.  M.  Robinson.  The  torque 
values  of  this  curve  are  based  on  the 
ship  maintaining  full  speed  through 
the  water  and  also  on  the  assump- 
tion that  cavitation  does  not  take 
place.  Check  tests  were  made  on  the 
former  collier  Jupiter  (now  the  U.S. 
S.  Langley)  and  published  by  the 
same  authors.  The  Jupiter's  curve 
is  also  on  the  basis  of  the  ship  main- 
taining full  speed  during  the  rever- 
sal of  the  propellers.  The  check 
points  of  the  Jupiter's  curve  verify 
the  shape  and  values  of  the  Dela- 
ware's curve. 

Since  the  speed  of  the  ship  retards 
somewhat  during  the  operation  of 
stopping  and  reversing  the  propel- 
lers,  curve  B   has   been    constructed 
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as  an   assumption   of  what  actually        and  reversing  torque  chai-acteristics 


takes  place  in  practice  in  the  case  of 
a  ship  like  the  Delaware.  Observa- 
tions on  some  of  the  large  turbine- 
electric  ships  in  which  the  stopping 


of  the  electrical  system  are  practi- 
cally constant  also  verify  the  shape 
of  the  curve.  It  is,  therefore,  believ- 
ed that  curve  B  can  be  regarded  as 


Trial 

displacement, 

tons 


Table  1, — Ship  Reversing  Trial  Data 
Total  trial  S.H.P. 


Ahead 


Ahead       Astern 


P-C 
P-C 
PC 
P-C 
PC 
P-C 
P-C 


PC 
PC 
P-C 
P-C 
P-C 


21568 
21726 
21825 
24330 
22947 
8547 
8790 
6612 
6658 
6750 
6765 
4680 
4790 
16777 
16777 
25150 
19633 
17860 
13200 
11660 
20837 
10380 
12783 
6760 
6700 
10500 


615 

415 

415 

387 

387 

385 

385 

390 

390 

439.5 

439.5 

705 

498 

485 

535 

523 

500 

505 

508 

404 

403 

475 


Note;    P-C  =  Passenger  and  Cargo;     P  — Passenger;     C 


65.75 

63.75 

70.75 

57.5 

61 

61.5 


11400' 
10200' 
11700' 
19100> 
19100' 
7000' 
5350' 
7700' 
9800' 
4050' 
5650' 
2570* 
2750< 
3000 
3000 
36620 
9223 
3160 
12126 
5670 
4409 
14602 
17935 
8273 
13632 
7400 
T- Tanker. 


1250 
1250 
13900 
10216 


Table  1  {Continued). — Ship  Reversing  Trial  Data 


Time  to 

Time 

Time  ship 

Knots 

stop 

to  full  R.P.M. 

dead  in 

Time  to  full 

Head 

Ratio  head 

Propelling 

screws. 

astern. 

water, 

knots  astern. 

reach. 

reach  to 

Item 

Ahead 

Astern 

unit 

rain.;  sec. 

min. :  sec. 

min. :  sec. 

min.  sec. 

feet 

length 

1 

17.2 

TE 

0;30 

1:15 

2:50 

2000 

3.5 

2 

16.5 

TE 

0;20 

2:00 

2:10 

3 

17.3 

TE 

0:28 

3:00 

3:00 

2300 

4 

4 

19.1 

TE 

0:30 

3:40 

2:36 

5 

19.1 

TE 

0:20 

2:37 

2:40      • 

2150 

3^5 

6 

17.8 

TE 

0:45 

1:50 

2:24 

1625 

3.9 

7 

16.7 

TE 

0:37 

2:20 

2:06 

1700 

4.1 

S 

18.6 

GT 

1:33 

5:33 

3:32 

8:33 

2730 

6.3 

9 

19.7 

GT 

1:18 

4:48 

3:12 

7:18 

2320 

6.0 

10 

16.2 

GT 

0:55 

3:50 

3:59 

1800 

4.6 

11 

17.3 

GT 

2:30 

5:10 

5:41 

3870 

10.0 

12 

14.3 

GT 

1:35 

4:35 

4:35 

2900 

7.5 

13 

14.6 

GT 

0:36 

3:18 

3:18 

2040 

5.2 

14 

12 

GT 

0:28 

15 

12 

GT 

0:35 

2:25 

16 

22.7 

15° 

GT 

0:35 

1:35 

3:60 

17 

15.3 

TE 

0:15 

6;15 

3:03 

2650 

4^1 

18 

11.1 

RE 

3:34 

1200 

2.5 

19 

18.5 

GT 

0:35 

8:00 

3:40 

2450 

4.6 

20 

14.8 

RE 

2:26 

1500 

2.9 

21 

13.3 

8.'5° 

GT 

0:30 

1:00 

22 

19.6 

TE 

23 

21 

TE 

0:46 

4:00 

2:35 

4:6 

24 

18 

GT 

0:55 

2:35 

3:59 

25 

21.3 

GT 

1:32 

7:00 

3:32 

7;6o 

26 

17 

GT 

0:37 

3:20 

4:30 

6:05 

Notb:     TE -Turbine  electric  (AC);     GT- Geared  turbine;     RE  -  Reciprocating  engine. 


>  Actual  full  power,  17,000  shaft  horsepower. 
'  Actual  full  power.  2G,500  shaft  horsepower. 
'  Actual  full  power,  10.500  shaft  horsepower. 
♦Actual  full  power,  11.400  shaft  horsepower.* 
'  Actual  full  power,  7,500  shaft  horsepower. 
*  Actual  full  power,  3,150  shaft  horsepower. 
'  Designed. 


Designed  speed,  18  knots. 
Designed  speed,  20  knots. 
Designed  speed,  17.5  knots. 
Designed  speed,  20  knots. 
Designed  speed,  16  knots. 
Designed  speed,  13  knots. 
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typical  for  such  vesaels,  althuuKh 
not  necessarily  representative  of  the 
most  extreme  cases.  For  this  reason 
it  is  used  as  the  basis  for  the  pres- 
ent discussion. 

The  top  of  the  curve  represents 
the  ship  goiiiK  ahead  at  full  speed. 
When  power  is  taken  off  the  propel- 
ler the  revolutions  per  minute  drop 
quickly  to  63  per  cent  at  the  point  a. 
From  a  to  c,  the  propeller  acts  as  a 
water  turbine  and  reverse  or  braking 
torque  must  be  applied  to  bring  it  to 
rest.  The  energy  represented  by  a  b 
c  d  must  be  dissipated  by  the  propel 
ling  machinery.  From  the  point  c 
the  torque  required  to  drive  the  pro- 
peller in  the  astern  direction  rises 
rapidly  as  the  revolutions  per  min- 
ute are  increased. 

Curves  C  to  H,  inclusive,  show  the 
R.P.M.-torque  characteristics  of  the 
various  types  of  propelling  machin- 
ery. 

Curve  F  is  that  of  a  geared  tur- 
bine having  one  Curtis  wheel  and 
one  Rateau  wheel,  each  in  a  separate 
casing,  for  ahead  operation,  and  the 
same  arrangement  for  astern  opera- 
tion. Full  power  is  obtainable  in 
either  direction  with  full  ahead 
steam  flow.  The  values  are  calculat- 
ed from  test  data  on  an  actual  unit 
and  are  based  on  full  ahead  steam 
flow. 

The  torque  values  of  curves  D,  E 
and  F  may  be  increased  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  by  increasing  the 
ateam  flow  by  25  per  cent. 

Curve  H  shows  the  characteristics 
of  a  turbine  electric  drive  using  a 
synchronous  motor.  The  steam  flow- 
in  this  case  varies  considerably  dur- 
ing the  cycle  of  reversal,  being 
practically  nil  until  the  propeller  is 
stopped  and  just  sufficient  after  the 
propeller  reverses  to  take  care  of  the 
propeller  load  and  acceleration  of  all 
rotating  masses  from  the  turbine  to 
the  propeller. 

Curve  H  is  also  representative  of 
a  diesel-electric  drive  using  alter- 
nating current. 

By  an  examination  of  the  curves  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  of  the  drives 
shown  have  more  than  ample  torque 
performance  characteristics  to  over- 
come the  torque  requirements  of  the 
propeller. 

The  energy  represented  by  the 
area  a  b  c  d  is  the  propeller  effort 
which  must  be  overcome,  and  it  must 
be  absorbed   in   the  system.  The  en- 
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ergy  between  the  a  b  c  portion  of 
cui-ve  B  and  the  various  propelling 
machinery  performance  curves  rep 
resents  the  energy  available  for 
overcoming  the  inertia  effects  of  the 
driving  machinery. 

In  the  case  of  the  steam  mechani- 
cal drives  all  braking  energy  recjuir- 
ed  to  stop  the  rotating  masses  and 
also  that  required  to  overcome  the 
propeller  torque  characteristics  must 
be  dissipated  in  the  .systems.  In  the 
case  of  the  synchronous  motor  elec- 
tric drive  it  must  be  dissipated  in 
the  motor  windings.  In  the  case  of 
the  engine  drive  it  must  be  dissi- 
pated  in   the  engine.  In  the  case  of 


diesel-electric  and  turbine-electric 
direct-current  drive  using  the  vol- 
tage control  system,  it  is  returned  as 
regenerative  power  to  the  prime 
mover  generating  set  and  absorbed 
by  the  exciter  auxiliaiy  load  and  to 
help  overcome  frictional  and  other 
losses. 

The  average  energy  represented 
by  the  area  a  b  c  d  is  approximately 
13  per  cent  of  full  load,  whereas  the 
peak  energy  value  at  the  point  b  is 
only  23  per  cent  of  full  load.  It  there 
fore  follows  that  the  actual  energ>- 
required  to  stop  the  propeller  is  rel- 
atively very  small.  That  the  peak 
torque  at  b  actually  occurs   is  evi- 
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denced  by  the  marked  observable  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  deceleration 
after  that  point  has  been  passed; 
i.e..  over  the  portion  between  b  and  c. 
Although  the  synchronous  motor 
drive  and  the  engine  drive  have  lower 
torque  characteristics  at  the  braking 
portion,  they  also  have  the  least 
stored  energy  to  overcome  and  hence 
their  stopping  characteristics  are 
good.  The  same  applies  in  the  astern 
operation,  where  either  will  supply 
full  load  torque. 

While  the  turbine  drives  have  ex- 
cellent braking  torque  characteris- 
tics, they  also  have  greater  stored 
energy  to  overcome. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  reciprocat- 
ing engine  can  be  stopped,  reversed 
and  brought  up  to  speed  in  less 
time  than  systems  having  the  great- 
er inertia  effects  to  overcome.  It 
is  also  well  known  that  when  these 
maneuvers  are  done  too  quickly  the 
propeller  loses  its  hold  on  the  water 
and  with  that  it  loses  its  maneuver- 
ing power.  The  engineer  who  handles 
his  engine  reversals  slowly  and 
carefully  obtains  the  desired  results 
in  maneuvering  his  vessel.  Consider- 
ing the  low  inertia  of  the  motor  of  a 
direct-current,  voltage-control  sys- 
tem such  as  is  used  in  diesel-electric 
tugboats,  this  system  has  the  best 
net  torque  characteristics  (curve  G) 
of  any  form  of  propulsion.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  in  this  respect  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  resort  to 
magnetic  drags  and  similar  schemes 
in  order  to  retard  the  rate  of  move- 
ment of  the  ahead  and  astern  lever 
to  prevent  loss  of  the  holding  power 
of  the  propeller.  Therefore,  any  in- 
herent characteristic  which  intro- 
duces a  reasonable  time  element  is 
decidedly  desirable. 

Curve  D  applies  to  the  cross-com- 
pound turbine  having  a  high-pres- 
sure element  operating  at  6000  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and  a  low-pres- 
sure element  operating  at  4500  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  When  used  with 
double-reduction  gears  to  give  pro- 
peller revolutions  per  minute  of  80, 
calculations  show  that  with  full 
steam  flow  and  a  propeller  charac- 
teristic like  B  the  propeller  can  be 
brought  to  rest  in  13  seconds  and  to 
50  per  cent  revolutions  per  minute 
astern  in  17  additional  seconds  from 
the  time  the  steam  is  applied  to  the 
astern  element. 

Curve  E  would  perform  the  opera- 


tion more  quickly. 

In  the  case  of  curve  F  (tugboat 
Harry  B.  Williams)  calculations 
made  prior  to  building  the  equip- 
ment showed  that  reversal  from  full 
revolutions  per  minute  ahead  to  full 
revolutions  per  minute  astern  could 
be  made  in  9  seconds.  In  actual  ser- 
vice it  is  reported  to  have  been  done 
in  approximately  6  seconds.  It  was 
not  reported  whether  the  propeller 
cavitated. 

The  reason  the  torque  characteris- 
tics of  curve  D  are  lower  than  those 
of  curve  E  is  that  the  ahead  element 
of  the  cross-compound  turbine  is 
much  more  efficient  than  that  of  the 
type  of  turbine  represented  by  curve 
E,  and  hence  less  steam  is  available 
for  backing. 

In  the  case  of  curve  H,  which  rep- 
resents the  characteristics  of  the 
26,500-shaft  horsepower  twin-screw 
installation  on  the  S.S.  President 
Coolidge,  reversal  from  80  per  cent 
ship  speed  ahead  to  25  per  cent  pro- 
peller revolutions  astern  was  accom- 
plished in  25  seconds.  It  is  evident 
that  the  synchronous  motor  system 
has  ample  characteristics  for  man- 
euvering, and  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  justification  for  using  induction 
motors  except  in  rare  cases  of  spe- 
cial ships  in  which  the  induction 
motor  is  selected  for  other  than 
torque  characteristics. 

The  motor  is  synchronized  at  the 
point  X  and  picks  up  the  propeller 
curve.  From  the  point  the  motor  will 
develop  full  load  torque  without 
overload. 

The  point  Y  indicates  the  actual 
per  cent  revolutions  per  minute  at- 
tained by  a  two-stage  Curtis  astern 
element  in  a  cross-compound  tur- 
bine installation  when  under  full 
speed  astern. 

Although  the  curves  show  the  full 
power  or  full  load  steam  flow  torque 
characteristics  of  the  various  types 
of  equipment,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  full  values  only  in  rare  instances. 
The  machinery  is  capable  of  stop- 
ping and  reversing  much  more 
quickly  than  is  required  of  it  in  nor- 
mal operation.  The  slower  handling 
of  the  maneuvering  operation  is  de- 
sirable in  the  interest  of  avoiding 
cavitation. 

When  reversing  from  astern  to 
ahead  rotation  the  torque  charac- 
teristics are  much  better  than  when 
going  from  ahead  to  astern  rotation 


and   care   should   be   taken  to  admit 
the  steam  more  slowly. 

The  data  in  Table  1  have  been 
supplied  by  some  of  the  leading  ship- 
yards and  naval  architects  from 
their  trial  records.  It  includes  re- 
versal data  from  a  list  of  represen- 
tative ships  having  various  types  of 
propelling  machinery.  The  names  of 
the  ships  are  not  given;  however,  it 
will  be  noted  that  all  are  merchant 
ships,  where  no  particular  effort  is 
made  to  obtain  quick  reversals,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  some  of  the  tur- 
bine-electric ships. 

The  time  required  to  stop  the  pro- 
peller varies  considerably  as  does 
also  the  time  required  to  reach  full 
astern  revolutions  per  minute.  How- 
ever the  time  to  bring  the  various 
ships  dead  in  the  water  does  not  dif- 
fer materially  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances. 

There  are  not  sufficient  data  on 
the  time  to  reach  full  ship  speed 
astern  to  draw  a  conclusion;  how- 
ever, what  there  is  shows  a  fair  uni- 
formity. 

An  interesting  comparison  is  that 
of  the  ratio  of  head  reach  to  length 
of  ship  given  in  the  last  column.  The 
range  is  from  2.5  to  10.  The  turbine 
ships  generally  show  the  largest  ra- 
tio. This  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  controls  are  wheel  operated 
instead  of  lever  operated,  with  re- 
sulting greater  time  to  admit  full 
steam  astern,  and  to  the  fact  that 
for  some  reason  the  engineers  are 
in  the  habit  of  handling  the  tur- 
bines too  delicately.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  the  throttle 
valves  should  not  be  lever  operated 
in  order  to  get  quicker  action. 

The  turbine-electric  ships  show  a 
remarkably  uniform  ratio  of  3.5  to  4. 
The  reciprocating  engine  ships 
(items  18  and  20)  have  the  lowest 
ratios  of  2.5  and  2.9.  However,  they 
are  relatively  low-speed,  low-pow- 
ered ships. 

In  respect  to  Table  1,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  considerable  data 
necessary  for  an  intelligent  and  con- 
clusive analysis  are  lacking.  The  per- 
formance depends  also  on  such  fac- 
tors as  the  lines,  draft,  and  hull  re- 
sistance, and  as  stated  previously 
no  particular  effort  is  usually  made 
to  obtain  quick  reversals  during  the 
trials  of  merchant  ships.  It  is  hoped 
that  additional  data  will  be  submit- 

(Page  48,  please) 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Naval  Architects  and  Mar- 
ine Engineers,  held  in  New  York  No- 
vember 18  and  19,  a  number  of  very 
interesting  papers  were  read  and 
discussed.  We  are  here  abstracting 
some  of  these  papers  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  our  readers. 

Composite  Concrete  and  Timber 
Blocking  for  Dr>'  Docks,  by  Comman- 
der E.  C.  Seibert,  U.  S.  N.  This  paper 
describes  the  experience  of  the  navy 
yard  at  Bremerton,  Washington,  in 
the  use  of  composite  blocking  in 
their  big  dry  dock.  In  1928  it  was 
necessary  to  replace  certain  blocks, 
and  they  found  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  procure  water  cured  white 
oak  suitable  for  this  purpose.  They 
then  designed  a  composite  concrete 
and  timber  block  and  placed  a  num- 
ber of  such  blocks  in  service.  The 
experience  has  been  excellent.  With 
few  exceptions  the  blocks  are  still  in 
excellent  condition  and  good  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  paper  describes  the  mathe- 
matical and  experimental  analysis 
by  which  the  author  arrived  at  the 
relative  compressibility  of  oak  and 
of  composition  blocking  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  the  heights  of  mixed 
keel  blocks  under  the  ship.  This  ex- 
perimental investigation  disclosed 
some  very  interesting  details  as  to 
the  distribution  of  the  ship's  weight 
on  the  blocking.  The  author  con- 
cludes that: 

"The  use  of  composite  concrete 
and  timber  blocks  has  been  attended 
with  a  high  degree  of  success  and 
economy.  Their  extensive  future  use 
is  indicated. 

"In  a  dock  in  which  it  is  planned 
to  use  composite  concrete  and  tim- 
ber blocks,  it  will  be  highly  advisable 
to  provide  for  the  use  of  some  all- 
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timber  assemblies  (for  sliding  bilge 
blocks)  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
posite blocks,  as  the  tendency  for  the 
all-wood  blocks  to  float  makes  for 
reduced  resistance  to  sliding  them 
in  place.  In  a  dock  designed  primar- 
ily for  certain  modern-type  naval 
vessels,  and  for  conditions  now  ob- 
taining, roughly    15  per  cent  of  the 
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blocks  might  be  sliding  wood  blocks. 
"Since  the  bilge  blocks  and  crib- 
bing under  certain  modern  ships 
have  high  load  concentrations,  inves- 
tigation of  the  compressibilities  of 
blocking  would  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  way  pointed  out  in 
this  paper  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  of 
value  in  this  connection.  While  the 


Table  1. — Technical  Data  on  Coast  Guard  Cutters 


Altxanitr 

Nunc 

HamUttm 

•316-Foot 

Itasca 

Tampa  NortUand 

Uannint  Alionqain 

TaUapoau 

xHndteu 

CU« 

C.C. 

C.C 

CC. 

CC 

CC 

CC 

C.C. 

CC. 

HC 

Buili 

1936 

Proposed 

1930 

1921 

1927 

1808 

1934 

1915 

1934 

Lcn(th.  overall 

327'0' 

316'0' 

250'0' 

240'0' 

2167' 

205'6' 

165'0' 

165-6' 

1 10-6' 

Lenfth,  waterlinc 

308'0' 

295'0' 

239'0' 

220'0' 

200"0' 

188'0' 

150-0' 

150-0' 

101-6' 

Bcmm,  waterlinc 

41'0' 

46'6' 

42'0' 

39'0' 

390' 

3210' 

36  0' 

32-0' 

34-0' 

Draft,  mean  (trial) 

12'8' 

16'0' 

12'10'/t' 

13'2' 

13 '8' 

12'3' 

133' 

11 '9' 

8-8' 

Block  coefficient 

0.510 

0.379 

0  490 

0  477 

0.611 

0.477 

0  538 

0  585 

0.464 

Midship  coefficient 

0  885 

0  686 

0.900 

0  887 

0.963 

0.853 

0  932 

0.738 

Prismatic  coefficient 

0  579 

0  547 

0  540 

0.539 

0  635 

0  632 

0  627 

0.018 

Displacement  (trial) 

2350 

2350 

1662 

1506 

1785 

l666 

1000 

913 

309 

Speed  (trial) 

20K 

20  K 

17  K 

16  2  K 

11  7  K 

16  K 

12  8K 

12  K 

13  9  K 

Propellinf  machinery 

Geared- 

Geared - 

Turbo- 

Turbo- 

Diesel- 

Triple- 

Geared- 

Triple- 

DicKl- 

turbine 

turbine 

electric 

electric 

electric 

expan- 
sion 

turbine 

eipaa- 
sioo 

clectxic 

Shaft  horsepower  (total- 

trial) 

5250 

5650 

3350 

2600 

1025 

2181 

1500 

1000 

800 

Propeller 

3-bUde 

4-blade 

4-blade 

4-bUde 

4-blade 

4-bUde 

4-blade 

4-bladc 

3-bUde 

Diameter 

twin 
9'0' 

single 
I3'9' 

single 
1^9' 

single 
13'0' 

single 
lO'O' 

single 

iro' 

single 
10'8' 

if^' 

•^ 

Pitch 

lO'lV.' 

ir9' 

ir6' 

14'0' 

13'3Vi' 

12'4' 

10*4' 

12 '0' 

6'5' 

R  P.M.  (trial) 

241 

173 

163 

130 

132 

152 

140 

lis 

360 

Wei(hts-HuU  (tons) 

1178 

1528 

952 

842 

1121 

560 

418 

167 

Machinery 

4U 

340 

323 

275 

316 

163 

223 

83 

Fuel 

561 

450 

300 

293 

220 

2051 

156 

172 

12 

Water 

251 

138 

149 

114 

39 

66 

49 

46 

3 

Equipment  and  supplic 

rs           156 

108 

153 

114 

192 

53 

74 

64 

15 

Cost                                 i 

12.468,460  SI, 500.000 

$893,.'J70 

$775,000 

$865,730 

$175,960 

$535,560 

$235,000 

$300,000 

Table 

:  1.     {Coniinutd).— 

-  Technical  Data  on  Coast  Guard  Cuttbks 

Name 

•110- Foot 

Tkelii 

A  aire 

80-Foot 

75-Foot 

72- Foot 

38- Foot 

52- Foot 

36-Foo( 

Class 

HC 

P.B 

P.B. 

PB 

PB 

PB. 

PKT. 

MLB 

MLB 

Built 

Proposed 

1931 

1927 

1937 

1925 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1936 

Length,  overall 

110'3' 

1650' 

125'0' 

80'9' 

7411' 

72 '0' 

38'0' 

52'0' 

36 '8' 

Length,  waterline 

lOS'lO' 

160'9' 

120'0' 

78'0' 

74'2' 

70'0' 

37 '0' 

50-0' 

36 -O' 

Beam,  waterline 

250' 

23'9V.' 

23'4' 

147' 

127V.' 

12V 

8'6V.' 

\2V/t' 

9'6V.' 

Draft,  mean  (trial) 

9'6' 

7'8'/.' 

7''// 

4'0' 

37'/,' 

37' 

3'0' 

6'6'/f' 

3-3' 

Block  coefficient 

0  437 

0.378 

0  334 

0  458 

0  428 

0  449 

0  483 

0  419 

0  634 

Midship  coefficient 

0  759 

0.660 

0  734 

0  722 

0  710 

0  613 

0  708 

0  675 

0.703 

Prismatic  coefficient 

0  576 

0  573 

0  537 

0  635 

0  603 

0  733 

0  682 

0  621 

0.087 

DispUcement  (trial) 

310 

334 

232 

51  7 

34 

31 

7 

31 

11 

Speed  (trial) 

12  K 

16  K 

11  6K 

30  SM 

18  SM 

35  SM 

26  SM 

II  SM 

9  5SM 

Propelling  machinery 

Diesel- 
electric 

Diesel 

Diesel 

Gasoline 

Gasoline 

Gasoline 

Guoane 

Diesel 

GaaaKne 

Shaft  horsepower  (total- 

trial) 

inoo 

1340 

600 

16S0 

400 

1680 

336 

180 

100 

PropeUer 

3-blade 

3-blade 

3-blade 

3blade 

3  blade 

3blade 

3-blade 

3-bladc 

3-blade 

single 

twin 

twin 

twin 

twin 

twin 

stngie 

■ask 

siatk 

Diameter 

s'o' 

62' 

42* 

33' 

38' 

33' 

23' 

30* 

«• 

Pitch 

5'fl' 

53' 

30' 

34' 

21' 

30' 

zr 

38* 

10' 

R  P  M.  (trial) 

260 

450 

700 

1200 

1300 

148B 

ISSO 

073 

1000 

Weights— HuU  (tons) 

187 

170 

156 

34  4 

31  3 

30. 1 

3.44 

31  S 

8  10 

Machinery 

91 

88 

33 

9  3 

5.7 

7.0 

1.47 

4  9 

1  31 

Fuel 

20 

28 

23 

7.1 

3  6 

6.3 

0.87 

3.0 

0.46 

Water 

5 

17 

6 

11 

0  8 

Equipment  and  supplies            37  . 

31 

33 

4  7 

3  6 

13 

i.ii 

3  3 

0  W 

Cost 

•375,000 

1208350 

•63,173 

S51.975 

$35,000 

$43,905 

$10,000 

$70,000 

$30,000 

'Estimated.    K— knots.    SM- 

sutute  miles,     f  Co 

at,  others) 

gil  or  gasol 

line. 
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data  and  computations  presented 
may  not  attain  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, it  is  felt  that  a  degree  ap- 
propriate to  the  problem  has  been 
achieved. 

"It  is  important  that  composite 
blocking  be  so  designed  as  to  elim- 
inate the  possibility  of  disruptive 
foi'ces  from  corroding  (and,  conse- 
quently, expanding)  metal  embedded 
in  the  concrete.  Such  items  as  metal 
inserts,  nosings,  dowels,  corner 
guards  and  their  fastenings,  embed- 
ded in  the  concrete  and  projecting 
to  or  beyond  the  surface,  are  to  be 
avoided." 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Cutters,  by  Com- 
mander Frederick  A.  Hunnewell, 
U.S.C.G.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
paper  describing  in  considerable  de- 
tail the  history  of  the  marine  engin- 
eering and  naval  architectural  im- 
provements that  have  developed 
through  the  cutter  building  experi- 
ence of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  since  1842,  when  steam  was 
first  introduced  into  the  cutters  of 
this  service. 

Much  of  the  technical  data  gather- 
ed during  these  95  years  of  experi- 
ence are  compressed  into  the  com- 
ments of  the  author,  who  is  chief 
constructor  for  the  service.  The 
practical  product  of  this  experience 
is  given  in  the  table  of  technical  data 
on  Coast  Guard  cutters  reproduced 
herewith. 

Efficient  Burning  of  Fuel  Oil 
Afloat,  by  Lieut.  John  A.  Hayes, 
U.S.N.,  Ret.  The  author  reviews  the 
factors  connected  with  the  design, 
installation,  and  operation  of  oil 
burners  on  board  ship  as  these  fac- 


tors affect  the  efficient  combustion 
of  fuel  oil : 

"The  requirements  for  efficient 
combustion  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Selection  of  a  satisfactory 
oil. 

"(2)  Heating  to  produce  optimum 
viscosity. 

"(3)  Complete  atomization  of  the 
oil. 

"(4)  Complete  intermixture  of  air 
and  oil. 

"(5)  High  furnace  temperature, 
good  brick  work,  no  furnace  leaks. 

"(6)   Minimum  excess  air. 

"(7)   No  flame  impingement. 

"(8)  Proper  selection  of  sprayer 
plates. 

"(9)   No  casing  leaks. 

"(10)   Clean  boilers. 

"(11)  Careful  adjustment  of  burn- 
ers and  registers." 

Maneuvering  Characteristics  of 
Propellers  and  Propelling  Machin- 
ery, by  Walter  E.  Thau,  Marine  De- 
partment, Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company.  A  very  in- 
teresting paper  in  Mr.  Thau's  brief, 
terse  style  that  is  very  difficult  to 
abstract.  We  are  publishing  this 
paper  in  full  on  page  32  of  this 
issue. 

Ship  Propulsion  by  Mercury  Vapor 
Process,  by  Wm.  L.  R.  Emmet.  This 
paper  makes  public  "certain  new 
knowledge  relating  to  the  mercury 
vapor  process  invented  by  the  writer 
years  ago."  The  paper  is  confined 
to  the  possible  application  of  "this 
process  with  oil  fuel,  as  in  ships."  It 
is  calculated  that  the  mercury  vapor 
process    applied     to    the   propulsion 


Fig.  4. — Tanker  Installation  op 
Mercury  Boiler  and  Turbine.  Con- 
trasted AS  to  Space  Requirements 
WITH  Steam  Alone  (Steam  Boilers 
Are  Shown  by  the  Dotted  Lines) 


plant  of  the  Normandie  would  reduce 
her  fuel  consumption  by  38  per  cent. 
If  she  averaged  130,000  horsepower, 
28  knots,  and  made  20  round  trips 
a  year,  this  saving  would  mean  $400,- 
000  a  year.  There  would  also  be  a 
saving  of  400,000  cubic  feet  in  space 
required  for  propulsion  machinery. 

The  fact  that  something  over  1700 
tons  weight  would  be  saved  over  the 
present  machinery  indicates  that  the 
mercury  vapor  machinery  should 
cost  less  than  the  present  steam 
plant.  A  new  type  of  mercury  boiler 
has  been  designed  and  built,  and  is 
in  operation  at  Pittsfield  under  con- 
ditions essentially  identical  to  those 
"aboard  ship  even  in  the  heaviest 
weather."  The  arrangement  of  this 
boiler  is  shown  herewith.  It  is  appa- 
rently about  7  feet  in  diameter  and 
about  23  feet  high,  and  can  generate 
3000  horsepower  at  moderate  pres- 
sures. 

The  condensation  of  the  mercury 
vapor  exhausted  from  the  turbine 
will  produce  enough  steam  in  a  sim- 
ple heat  exchanger  to  run  the  auxil- 
iary generating  plant  for  lights  and 
auxiliary  power  purposes. 

Alloys  in  Shipbuilding,  by  Paul 
Ffield.  The  author  of  this  paper  is 
Materials  Engineer  at  the  Fore  River 
Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  Limited  at  Quincy, 
Mass.  The  paper  considers  in  a  very 
practical  way  the  application  of  vari- 
ous alloys  in  the  building  of  a  ship 
and  the  effect  that  the  processes  of 
fabrication  may  have  on  the  pro- 
perties of  these  alloys,  as  well  as  the 
effects  that  the  physical  properties 
of  alloys  have  on  the  entire  opera- 
tion of  a  shipyard  fabricating  plant. 

An  appendix  to  this  paper  is  en- 
titled, "A  note  on  the  possible  mag- 
nitude of  welding  stresses,"  and  cov- 
ers quite  comprehensively  that  very 
much  debated  question.  We  shall 
publish  this  paper  in  full  in  a  forth- 
coming issue. 

Design  and  Construction  of  Ship 
Interiors,  by  J.  Philip  Kiesecker.  The 
author,  a  consulting  architect  of 
New  York,  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  design  and  decoration 
of  passenger  accommodation  on 
board  ship.  This  paper  gives  a  very 
sketchy  account  of  the  history  of 
architectural  treatment  of  ship  in- 
teriors, and  describes  and  illustrates 
some  of  the  recent  work  of  the  au- 
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Sectional  elevations  of  mercury  boiler  designed  for  marine  service. 


thor  for  the  preservation  of  decora- 
tions in  the  "comfort  with  dignity" 
style  while  complying  with  the  latest 
ideas  of  fireproof  construction  in 
I)assenger   quarters. 

Modern  fire  resistant  and  fire- 
proof materials  have  greatly  simpli- 
fied the  problem.  The  possibilities  in 
these  materials,  together  with  the 
present  vogue  for  flush,  plain  sur- 
faces, dependent  on  color  and  pro- 
portion for  pleasing  effects,  have 
completely  revised  the  ideas  of  Am- 
erican ship  decorators.  The  results 
are  less  costly  maintenance,  better 
sanitary  conditions,  better  pleased 
passengers,  and  greater  satisfaction 
all  around. 

The  Mariners'  Museum,  by  Homer 
L.   Ferguson. 

"During  the  latter  part  of  1929, 
Mr.  Archer  Milton  Huntington,  prin- 
cipal owner  of  the  shipyard  at  New- 
port News,  Virginia,  decided  to  build 
near  that  place  a  Mariners'  Museum 
'devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  sea  and 
its  tributaries,  its  conquest  by  man, 
and  its  influence  on  civilization.'  " 

This  introductory  paragraph  tells 
the  story.    Homer    L.    Ferguson    is 


president  of  the  shipyard  at  Newport 
News  and  also  of  the  Mariners' 
Museum,  which  Mr.  Huntington  did 
build  in  right  worthy  fashion  under 
a  charter  granted  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  on  June  2,  1930. 

Nearly  1000  acres  of  land  embrac- 
ing Waters  Creek,  a  tidal  estuary  of 
the  James  River,  five  miles  north  of 
Newport  News,  were  purchased  and 
deeded  to  the  Museum.  A  lake  of  165 
acres  was  formed  by  dam  and  named 
Lake  Mawr>-,  after  the  celebrated 
American  oceanographer.  Roads 
were  built,  old  buildings  razed,  water 
mains  laid,  power  lines  installed, 
trees  and  shrubs  planted,  and  the 
lake  and  park  stocked  with  game. 
The  entire  area  was  made  into  a 
game  sanctuary  under  the  laws  of 
Virginia. 

A  one  story  building  of  brick, 
steel,  concrete,  asbestos  and  glass, 
designed  for  indefinite  extension, 
houses  the  exhibits.  A  model  making 
shop  is  equipped  to  make  models 
from  the  lines  or  drawings  of  ships 
and  a  considerable  number  have  been 
made. 

Figureheads,  models  of  machinery 


and  equipment,  instrumenUs,  hand 
tools,  sailor  handiwork  of  all  kinds, 
china,  postage  stamps,  coins,  medals, 
etc.,  are  being  accumulated  so  fast 
that  the  building  has  been  enlarged 
twice  to  accommodate  them. 

There  is  also  a  fast  growing  lib- 
rary, now  containing  18,000  items. 

A  substantial  endowment  assures 
long  life  to  this  institution. 

The  Mariners'  Museum  publishes 
monographs  from  timt*  to  time  on 
various  marine  items  of  historical 
interest. 

Fire  Control  for  l*aH«enger  Ves- 
sels, by  George  C.  Sharp.  Four  years 
ago  George  C.  Sharp,  a  consulting 
naval  architect  of  New  York  and 
chairman  of  the  Sub  Committee  on 
Fire  Control  of  the  Sub  Committee 
on  Safety  at  Sea  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  presented  a 
paper  on  this  same  topic,  which,  in 
a  very  detailed  way,  covered  the 
work  on  fire  prevention  and  control 
that  had  been  done  up  to  that  date. 
The  present  paper  covers  the  work 
of  the  past  four  years.  In  tabular 
statement  and  in  diagrammatic 
plans,  the  new  rules  for  fire  con- 
trol are  set  forth  in  very  complete 
detail  and  in  compact  form. 

An  appendix  to  the  paper,  much 
more  voluminous  than  the  paper  it- 
self, describes  and  illustrates  the 
tests  carried  out  by  the  Sub  Commit- 
tee on  Fire  Control,  using  the  steam- 
er Nantasket,  which  had  been  de- 
voted to  this  purpose  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  (now  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission)  from  its  laid 
up  fleet  in  the  James  River.  The 
Shipping  Board  al.so  provided  an  ap- 
propriation for  carrying  on  the 
work.  Bulkheads  and  partitions  in 
various  materials  and  methods  of 
construction  were  built  into  this 
ship  and  tested  by  various  types  of 
fires,  all  under  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  experts.  The  results  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  ver>-  com- 
pletely. 

This  paper,  then,  is  a  record  of 
four  years  of  American  activity  in 
the  effort  to  secure  control  of  fire 
on  shipboard.  Together  with  the 
former  paper,  it  is  a  complete  refer- 
ence work  on  the  subject  covered. 
The  paper  itself  gives  the  present 
requirements.  The  appendix  shows 
why  those  requirements  were  writ- 
ten into  the  rules. 
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Elements  of  Ship  Subdivision 


^y  Ross  Laurenson 

Asst.  Naval  Architect,  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation 


The  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection 
and  Navigation  during  the  last  few 
years,  has  been  engaged  in  a  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  subdivision 
characteristics  of  pa^^senger  vessels 
of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
To  the  expert  such  terms  as  "flood- 
able  length,"  "permeability,"  "criter- 
ion of  service  numeral,"  "factor  of 
subdivision,"  and  "permissible 
length"  are  quite  familiar;  but  to 
many  in  both  the  shipbuilding  and 
shipping  industry  these  terms  have 
but  a  vague  meaning.  It  is  felt  that 
many  would  appreciate  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  giving  a  sim- 
ple and  understandable  description 
of  terms  usually  employed  in  matters 
i-elating  to  subdivision. 

In  such  a  brief  article  it  is  impos- 
sible to  discuss  any  item  in  detail  or 
to  be  too  precise  in  the  use  of  terms ; 
hence  when,  for  example,  the  term 
"bulkhead  deck"  is  used  instead  of 
"margin  line"  it  should  be  under- 
stood by  those  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject that  no  inaccurate  statement 
has  been  made.  Moreover,  it  will  be 
noted  that  no  mention  in  this  article 
has  been  made  on  the  important 
subject  of  damaged  stability.  The 
statement  that  a  vessel  is  one,  two, 
or  three  compartment  (to  be  explain- 
ed later)  may  be  meaningless  unless 
due  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  vessel's  stability  after  damage. 

The  floodable  length  is  that  length 
of  a  portion  of  a  vessel  contained  be- 
tween transverse  bulkheads  which 
when  flooded  with  water  will  trim 
and/or  sink  the  vessel  from  its  ini- 
tial or  intact  water  line  to  a  floating 
condition  at  a  water  line  which  is  just 
at  the  edge  of  the  bulkhead  deck  (the 
deck  to  which  all  main  transverse 
watertight  bulkheads  are  carried). 

Consider,  as  an  example,  a  passen- 
ger and  freight  ship  about  400  feet 
long    floating    at    her    deepest    load 


draft.  Somewhere  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  vessel  let  a  good-sized 
hole  be  made  in  the  ship's  side;  the 
inrushing  water  will  immediately 
cause  the  vessel  to  settle  by  the  head. 
If  a  transverse  watertight  bulkhead 
exists  forward  and  aft  of  the  hole, 
the  water  will  naturally  be  confined 
to  the  space  between  the  two  bulk- 
heads. Now,  how  far  should  the  bulk- 
heads be  placed  apart  so  that  when 
the  vessel  has  finally  settled  the  new 
trimmed  waterline  will  just  touch 
the  edge  of  the  bulkhead  deck?  This 
distance  is  a  matter  of  calculation, 
and  when  determined  is  called  the 
floodable  length  for  that  particular 
portion  of  the  vessel.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  floodable  lengths  can  be 
determined  for  other  portions  of  the 
vessel.  With  these  various  floodable 
lengths  known,  a  curve  of  floodable 
lengths  can  be  drawn  which  will 
have  a  high  point  at  amidship,  will 
slope  down  to  about  quarter  posi- 
tions where  it  reaches  low  point, 
from  which  it  increases  to  the  end 
positions.  If  the  reader  will  consult 
a  typical  floodable  curve  frequently 
shown  in  the  technical  press  he  will 
see  that  this  is  the  case.  The  curve  is 
usually  like  an  ocean  wave  with  the 
crest  amidship  and  the  troughs  of 
the  wave  at  about  the  quarter  posi- 
tions. Use  is  made  of  this  curve  and 
the  permissible  length  curve  (refer- 
red to  later)  to  locate  bulkheads  in  a 
new  design  or  to  check  the  bulkhead 
positions  in  an  existing  vessel  in 
order  to  meet  subdivision  require- 
ments. 

When  a  weight  is  put  aboard  a 
ship  the  amount  the  vessel  sinks  in 
the  water  is  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  the  weight.  When  a  vessel 
is  damaged  so  that  water  enters  the 
hull  the  amount  the  vessel  sinks  is 
in  the  same  way  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  water  entering.  The 
amount    of    water    which    enters    a 


space  in  a  vessel  is  in  turn  depen- 
dent upon  the  actual  volume  of  the  \ 
cargo,  stores,  machinery,  furnish- 
ings, etc.,  which  are  contained  with- 
in the  space  flooded.  For  this  reason 
a  curve  of  floodable  lengths  must  be 
related  to  a  definite  value  of  permea- 
bility which  is  the  percentage  of  that 
space  which  can  be  occupied  by  wa- 
ter. It  is  not  usually  practical  to  ob- 
tain values  for  the  permeability  for 
all  conditions  of  loading,  so  formulas 
have  been  devised  by  which  average 
values  are  obtained  for  machinery 
space,  cargo  spaces,  passenger 
spaces,  etc.  The  1929  international 
convention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea 
prescribes  formulas  for  determining 
the  average  permeability  of  the  ma- 
chinery space  and  the  forward  and 
after  portions  of  the  vessel.  Flood- 
able  length  curves  are  customarily 
drawn  with  respect  to  these  average 
permeabilities. 

The  draft  at  which  a  vessel  is 
floating  before  being  damaged  di- 
rectly affects  the  floodable  lengths  of 
the  vessel.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  deeper  the  draft  at  which  a 
vessel  floats,  the  less  the  reserve 
buoyancy.  For  this  reason  every 
curve  of  floodable  lengths  is  associ- 
ated with  a  particular  draft.  For  a 
given  ship  with  bulkheads  in  place 
there  is  a  draft  at  which  the  flood- 
able  lengths  are  just  large  enough  to 
meet  the  subdivision  requirements. 
This  draft  is  called  the  subdivision 
draft. 

If  the  bulkheads  of  a  vessel  are  so 
arranged  that  any  one  compartment 
can  be  flooded  without  the  bulkhead 
deck  being  submerged  the  vessel  is 
called  a  "one-compartment  vessel." 
If,  however,  the  bulkheads  of  a  ves- 
sel be  so  arranged  that  any  adjacent 
two  of  the  compartments  can  be 
flooded  the  vessel  would  then  be  a 
"two-compaitment  vessel."    This  can 
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1)1-  extended  to  obtain   three-,   four-, 
and  even  five-compartment  ships. 

The  advantages  of  the  higher  de- 
Kree  of  .subdivision  are  that  bulk- 
heads themselves  can  be  damaged 
without  the  vessel  submerging  the 
bulkhead  deck,  and  that  a  greater 
freeboard  will  result  after  damage, 
with  a  corresponding  greater  chance 
<■■>!•  the  survival  of  the  vessel. 

As  bulkheads  subdividing  cargo 
holds  may  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
stowage  of  certain  types  of  cargo,  it 
is  usually  desirable  from  the  opera- 
tor's standpoint  to  limit  the  number 
to  a  minimum.  Thus  a  compromise 
must  he  arrived  at  between  safety 
and  economy  such  that  operators  will 
continue  to  find  the  building  and  op- 
eration of  ships  a  profitable  enter- 
prise. For  this  purpose,  and  in  order 
that  the  operators  of  various  nations 
will  not  be  forced  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  less  carefully  supervised 
foreign  vessels,  subdivision  require- 
ments (as  well  as  many  other  factors 
affecting  safety  at  sea)  are  laid  down 
in  international  conventions. 

According  to  the  1929  convention, 
a  ship  is  a  passenger  ship  when  she 
carries  more  than  12  passengers,  and 
so  far  as  subdivision  is  concerned 
the  convention  deals  only  with  pas- 
senger ships. 

As  every  passenger  ship  must  be 
at  least  "one-compartment,"  one 
would  expect  that  the  type  of  vessel 
carrying  a  small  number  of  passen- 
ffers  would  be  either  one-compart- 
ment or  better,  and  that  for  a  given 
ship  the  subdivision  would  increase 
as  the  number  of  passengers  increas- 
ed. To  take  care  of  this  situation  the 
convention  introduces  such  terms  as 
criterion  of  service  numeral,  factor 
of  subdivision  and  permissible  length. 

A  criterion  of  service  numeral  rep- 
resents in  a  general  way  the  extent 
to  which  the  ship  is  "a  passenger 
vessel."  Its  value  increases  as  the 
ship  passes  from  a  type  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  carriage  of  cargo  to  a 
type  engaged  primarily  in  the  car- 
riage of  passengers. 

The  factor  of  subdivision  is  defined 
in  terms  of  the  criterion  of  service 
numeral  and  depends  on  the  length 
of  the  ship  and  for  a  given  length 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
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service  for  which  the  ship  is  intend- 
ed. The  permissible  lengths  are  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  floodable 
lengths  by  this  factor.  A  curve  of 
permissible  lengths  can  then  be 
drawn  and  from  this  curve  the  great- 
est allowable  lengths  of  compart- 
ments arc  obtained. 

While  it  is  usually  desirable  to 
have  all  watertight  subdivision  bulk- 
heads extending  from  keel  to  bulk- 
head deck  in  a  single  plane,  occasions 
arise  when  at  certain  parts  of  the 
ship  the  arrangement  of  passenger 
accommodations,  galleys,  pantries, 
etc..  would  be  improved  if  the  bulk- 
heads in  question  were  stepped  or 
recessed.  The  1929  convention  rec- 
ognizes such  cases  and  has  laid  down 
special  rules  to  take  care  of  the  situ- 
ation. These  special  rules  also  define 
the  minimum  length  of  compart- 
ments, the  circumstance  when  the 
permissible  length  may  be  exceeded, 
etc.  In  some  cases  the  rules  make 
concessions;  in  others,  restrictions. 

The  brief  description  here  given 
has  touched  on  the  mere  fringe  of  a 
somewhat  complicated  subject.  How- 
ever, it  is  believed  that  the  explain- 
ing of  some  of  the  terms  used  in  sub- 
division may  be  of  assistance  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  subject. 

[Ftom  Th.   Bullcim.  Bun-iu  u(  Marine 
In^pcctinn    jnd   NaviKatiun.] 


Literature  of 


the  Industry 

The  Port  of  Boston,  MassachutwrttH. 
A  revised  report  compiled  by  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  War  Department,  and  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission, 
and  issued  as  Port  Series  No.  2. 
Price  35  cents. 

This  revised  volume  gives  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  port  and  har- 
bor conditions;  port  customs  and 
regulations;  services  and  charges; 
fuel  and  supplies;  and  the  facilities 
available  for  service  to  commerce 
and  shipping,  including  piers, 
wharves,  grain  elevators,  storage 
warehouses,  bulk  freight  storage,  dry 
docks  and  marine  railways,  marine 
repair  plants,  floating  equipment, 
and  wrecking  and  salvage  facilities. 
Railroad  and  steamship  lines  are  dis- 
cussed and  information  presented  re- 
garding their  charges  and  practices 
in  connection  with  terminal  service. 
Tables  are  presented  showing  in  de- 
tail the  foreign  and  domestic  water- 
borne  commerce  at  the  port  during 
the  period  1926-35.  Information  is 
also  given  showing  the  origin  of  im- 
ports and  the  destination  of  exports, 
as  well  as  the  origin  and  destination 
of  intercoastal  traffic  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1935. 


Imo  Oil  Pumps,  Series  A-32  of  the 
I)e  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company, 
describes  a  rotary  displacement 
pump  intended  primarily  for  fuel, 
lubricating  and  heavy  crude  oils. 
This  pump,  which  is  designed  to  run 
at  conventional  motor  and  turbine 
speeds,  has  only  three  moving  parts, 
a  central  or  power  rotor  and  two 
idler  or  sealing  rotors.  The  spindle 
of  the  power  rotor  is  extended 
through  a  stuffing  box  for  connec- 
tion to  the  driving  motor,  but  there 
is  no  other  stuffing  box;  also  no 
pilot  gears,  no  bearings  and  no 
valve.  All  moving  parts  are  in  hy- 
draulic balance  axially  and  in  rota- 
tional balance.  Pumps  of  this  type 
are  built  in  all  capacities  and  for 
pressures  up  to  500  lbs.  Pumps  for 
higher  pressures  can  also  be  sup- 
plied. 
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Fig.  1.  Union  Oil  dewaxing  plant  at  Oleum.  Valves 
and  fittings  by  Crane. 


Pipe  Bending  Methods  in  a  West  Coast  Shop 
and  Applications  for  the  Intricate  Demands  of 
Plant  Installations 


There  are  many  applications  of 
pipe  bends  in  different  services 
aboard  various  classes  of  ships,  both 
naval  and  mercantile.  As  the  mod- 
ern demands  of  larger  powers,  great- 
er speeds,  higher  pressures  and  tem- 
peratures expand,  the  installation  of 
piping  becomes  more  important  and 
as  a  rule  more  complicated.  Particu- 


larly is  this  the  case  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  welding  of  pipe  and 
pipe  fittings  has  enabled  the  marine 
engineer  to  design  and  install  pipe 
systems  aboard  ship  that  are  free 
from  the  limitations  imposed  by  con- 
ventional fittings  and  joints.  While 
these  installations  present  no  spec- 
ial problem,   it   is  nevertheless  true 


that  the  fabrication  and  installation 
of  ship  piping  requires  adequate 
equipment,  handled  by  the  most  ex- 
pert labor  under  skilled  supervision. 
The  various  illustrations  accom- 
panying this  article  are  reproduced 
from  photographs  supplied  by  the 
San  Francisco  branch  of  Crane  Co. 
of  Chicago.     These  photos  represent 


3.  Crane   San   Francisco  sales  force.  Truck  equipment  loaded  with   21,000  lbs.   fabricated   pipe   and 
fittings  for  delivery  to  Fibreboard   Products,    Inc.,   Stockton. 
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and 


l^ipQ  Tittlna5 


for  Industry's  Varied  Uses 


various  classes  of  pipe  bends  and 
other  work  typical  of  the  projects  re- 
gularly carried  out  in  this  interest- 
ing Pacific  Coast  plant.  While  the 
greater  part  of  the  activity  in  this 
company's  local  shops  is  new  fabri- 
cation, there  is  naturally  a  certain 
amount  of   repair   and   maintenance 


Fig.    2.    Union    Oil    drwaxinK    plant.    View    ihows 
group  of  Crane  valves  and  filrings. 


work  that  comes  in  from  ail  direc- 
tions and  which  is  accomplished  with 
the  same  degree  of  care  and  skill  as 
is  applied  in  the  preparation  of  en- 
tirely new  work.  This  applies  to  all 
operations  such  as  cutting,  bending, 
threading,  welding,  flanging  and 
other    processes    essential    to    .satis- 


factory accomplishing  of  the  wide 
range  of  work  in  this  field,  whether 
new  or  in  the  line  of  maintenance  and 
repair. 

The  Crane  Co.  points  out  that  its 
pipe  bends  are  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  although  principally  to  pro- 
vide flexibility  to  compensate  for  the 

(Pace  ^6    pleast:) 


Fig.  4.   Interior   of  pipe  shop   showing   National   seamlen    pipe — 10    inch    to    20    inch    sies — and    Crane 
fittings    fabricated   in   Crane   San    Francisco   shops  for  boiler  rooin  of  Fibreboard  Products,  Inc. 
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SHIPS  in  THe  mflKinG 

LATEST  NEWS  FROM  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 


Notable  Pacific 

Coast  Launching 

At  12:15  p.m.,  November  20,  U.  S. 
torpedo  boat  destroyer  No.  400  was 
christened  U.  S.  S.  McCall,  and 
launched  from  the  ways  at  the  Po- 
trero  Works  of  the  Union  Plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpor- 
ation, San  Francisco,  California. 
(See  cover  illustration  this  issue.) 

U.  S.  S.  McCall  is  334  feet  long,  is 
of  1500  tons  displacement,  and  has  a 
mean  draft  at  that  displacement  of  9 
feet  10%  inches.  Her  keel  was  laid 
March  17,  1936.  She  is  notable  as  be- 
ing the  first  war  vessel  launched 
from  a  commercial  shipyard  in  the 
bay  district  since  the  close  of  the 
hectic  shipbuilding  program  con- 
nected with  the  European  War. 

She  was  named  in  honor  of  Lieut- 
enant Edward  Rutledge  McCall,  U. 
S.  N.,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  engagement  between  the  Enter- 
prise and  the  Boxer  in  the  war  of 
1812.  During  this  engagement,  the 
Captain  of  the  Enterprise  was  mox-- 
tally  wounded,  and  when  he  died 
shortly  after  the  Boxer  surrendered, 
Lieutenant  McCall  succeeded  to  com- 
mand and  brought  both  vessels  into 
port.  For  his  part  in  this  victory, 
McCall  was  awarded  the  gold  medal 
by  Congress. 

Miss  Eleanor  Kempff,  daughter  of 
Rear  Admiral  Clarence  S.  Kempff, 
Commandant  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  and  Commandant  of  the  Twelfth 
Naval  District,  acted  as  sponsor  of 
the  McCall.  Miss  Kempff  is  the 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Rear  Ad- 
miral Louis  Kempff,  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
a  "Selby"  girl.  She  is  the  great 
granddaughter  of  Thomas  H.  Selby, 
founder  of  the  Selby  Smelting  Works 


and  twelfth  mayor  of  San  Francisco. 
On  her  mother's  side  she  is  the  great 
granddaughter  of  William  F.  Bab- 
cock  of  San  Francisco,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Brigham,  who  resided  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  on 
the  sister  ship  at  the  Union  Plant, 
and  she  will  be  launched  early  next 
year. 


Order  Placed 

for  New  Liner 

Late  in  October  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  formerly  placed  an 
order  with  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Company  for 
the  express  cabin  class  passenger 
liner  which  is  to  replace  the  Levia- 
than and  be  a  running  mate  for  the 
Washington   and  the  Manhattan. 

This  order  is  on  the  bid  of  $15,- 
750,000  adjusted  price  basis,  which 
means  that  the  final  cost  on  hull  and 
machinery  may  be  adjusted  to  meet 
rising  prices  of  labor  and  material 
up  to  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  of  those  two  items.  The 
final  cost  may  therefore  be  nearly 
18  million  dollars. 

This  vessel  will  be  the  largest  and 
most  costly  commercial  vessel  ever 
built  in  an  American  shipyard.  Her 
principal  characteristics  are: 

Length  overall   723  feet 

Beam 92  feet 

Depth,  promenade  deck-  75  feet 
Displacement  on  load 

draft  34,000  tons 

Passenger  capacity  1200 

Crew  personnel   630 

Sea  speed  22  knots 

The     propulsion     machinery     will 


consist  of  two  sets  of  turbine  gear 
located  in  one  engine  room.  Each  set 
will  consist  of  a  high  pressure  dou- 
ble reduction  gear  single  flow  tur- 
bine, an  intermediate  pressure  single 
reduction  gear  single  flow  turbine, 
and  a  low  pressure  single  reduction 
gear  double  flow  turbine.  A  separate 
high  pressure  astern  turbine  will  be 
connected  through  flexible  coupling 
to  the  forward  end  of  the  intermedi- 
ate pressure  turbine,  and  will  ex- 
haust into  the  astern  element  in  the 
low  pressure  casing. 

Six  express  type  boilers  installed 
in  two  boiler  rooms  will  furnish 
steam  at  425  lbs.  pressure  and  700° 
F.  temperature  at  superheater  out- 
lets. The  ahead  turbines  are  designed 
for  a  normal  rating  of  34,000  shaft 
horsepower  at  128  r.p.m.  on  the  pro- 
peller shaft,  and  the  astern  elements 
19,500  shaft  horsepower  at  95  r.p.m. 

The  building  differential  granted 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  on  this 
ship  is  33-1/3  per  cent  of  the  bid 
price  plus  any  rise  in  cost  due  to  in- 
crease in  labor  and  material  prices. 
Contract  calls  for  delivery  in  852 
days,  which  means  approximately 
March  1,  1940. 


Bethlehem  Launches 

Standard  Tanker 

The  Esso  Baton  Rouge,  first  of  a 
group  of  four  tankers  to  be  built  by 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
for  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  was  launched  at  the  Spar- 
rows Point  Shipyards  on  Saturday, 
November  13,  at  1 :00  p.m.  Miss 
Mayme  A.  Hannaman,  of  Standard 
Oil  Company's  Baton  Rouge  oflSce, 
was  the  sponsor. 
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The  Esso  Baton  Rouge,  the  315th 
vessel  launched  at  Sparrows  Point, 
and  largest  boat  built  in  Baltimore 
since  the  World  War,  is  constructed 
on  the  Bethlehem-Frear  system  of 
longitudinal  framing  and  bulkhead 
design,  and  the  customary  arrange- 
ment for  recent  oil  carriers  has  been 
followed,  with  machinery  and  crew's 
quarters  aft  and  officers'  accommo- 
dations and  navigation  spaces  in  a 
deck  house  admidships.  The  overall 
length  is  463  ft.,  the  molded  breadth 
64  ft.,  and  the  designed  draft  28  ft. 
4  in.  It  has  a  deadweight  capacity  of 
13,000  tons  and  will  carry  a  cargo  of 
106,400  barrels.  The  E-so  Baton 
Rouge  is  designed  for  a  speed  of  13 
knots,  on  3500  shaft  horsepower. 
Power  for  propulsion  will  be  pro- 
vided by  a  single  screw  installation 
of  cross-compound  turbine,  designed 
and  built  by  the  Bethlehem  organi- 
zation. 


A  Large  Job 

of  Reconditioning 

Remodeling  of  the  Matson  liner 
Malolo  is  now  progressing  at  the  Po- 
trero  Works  of  the  Union  Plant  of 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion, Ltd.,  at  San  Francisco,  This  job 
of  face  lifting  and  internal  surgery 
on  the  famous  liner  is  to  cost  over 
$300,000,  and  i.s  the  major  job  of  its 
kind  now  in  an  American  shipyard. 

The  principal  item  involves  the 
raising  of  the  lifeboats  from  B  deck 
to  the  navigation  bridge  deck  level. 
A  deck  will  be  extended  on  each  side 
to  allow  for  the  installation  on  B 
deck  of  20  additional  first  class  state- 
rooms, 16  of  which  will  be  of  the  de 
luxe  lanai  suite  type  that  is  so  popu- 
lar on  the  Hawaiian  run.  This  change 
will  cost  $261,000. 
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Launching;  of  the  18,500-tuii  t.inkir  J.  \X  .  \'.in  Dyke  M  the  Sun  Shipyards, 
Chester.  Pa.,  on  November  20.  .iddrd  to  the  American  merchant  marine  the 
world's  largest  welded  ship.  Built  fur  The  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  the 
giant  oil  carrirr  has  a  cargo  capacity  of  6,552,000  gallons.  Her  ovrrall  length 
is  541    feel  five  inches;  her  sea  speed.    H.25  knots. 


A  Monthly  Review 
of  Tanker  Markets 

Williams,  Dimond  6*  Co., 
Oscar  J.  Beyfuss,  Mgr., 
Chartering  Department 

San  Francisco,  November  15th 

You  will  find  in  the  list  of  fixtures 
below  many  lower  rates,  although 
you  will  see  the  Time  Charter  mar- 
ket is  holding  steady. 

#  Time  Charters 

Clean  diesels  were  taken  8/-  and 
8/6  for  three  years  and  some  for 
8/3  for  18/20  months.  One  dirty  mot- 
orship  gets  11/-  and  another  8/6  for 
18  months. 

•  Voyage  CharterH 

AMERICAN:  Gulf  to  North  of  Hat- 
teras:  Clean  chartering  was  dull,  the 
latest  being  26' 2C  for  gasoline.  A 
dirty  tanker  for  heating  oil  was  just 
closed  at  27' ^.e,  while  dirty  charters 
are  about  25c. 

Intercoa.stal:  Still  no  transactions 
reported. 

FOREIGN:  Gulf  to  U.K./Contin- 
ent:  Clean  rates  were  fairly  steady 
early  in  the  month  but  are  now  down 
to  24/-.  Dirty  rates  declined  steadily 
from  24/6  to  20/-. 

California  to  U.K./Continent :  Sev- 
eral more  clean  fixtures  have  been 
made  at  40/- 

Black  Sea  to  U.K./Continent:  Clean 
rates  were  down  to  23/6  and  22/- 
while  dirty  rates  declined  from  24'/6 
to  21/6. 

Black  Sea-Far  East:  No  charters 
recorded. 

California-Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land: No  fixtures,  but  we  note  two 
clean  boats  from  Bahrein  to  Austra- 
lia at  49/-.  Australian  currency. 

California  •  Far  East:  Numerous 
charters  have  again  been  made, 
nearly  all  for  dirty  tonnage,  and 
many  for  consecutive  voyages  rang- 
ing from  two  to  six  trips.  Rates  have 
declined  from  about  30/-  to  26/-,  and 
even  24/-  is  reported  done  but  not 
yet  confirmed. 
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Building  in 
American  Yards 

Pacific  Coast 


BETHLEHEM  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION,  LTD. 

(Union  Plant) 

San  Francisco 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  HuU  5368 — 
McCall  (DD400).  Launched  November 
20,  1937;  completion  date  March  1, 
19  38.  Hull  5;i56 — Maury  (DD401); 
completion  date  June  1,  1938.  Two 
1500-ton  destroyers  for  U.  9.  Navy; 
length,  341'  3%";  beam,  35'  eVg"; 
depth,  19'  8".  Cost  $3,675,000. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  REPAIRS: 
Gulf  State,  Coiiale.s,  Tulsagas,  Stm. 
Sell.  Caspar,  Cliiriqui,  Lxu-line,  Condor, 
Hawaiian,  President  Cleveland,  Capac, 
M.S.  Canada,  M.S.  Pacific  Pioneer,  Tug 
A.  G.  Wells,  Washington,  Wiest  Ira, 
M.S.  Fosna,  Talanianca,  Brookings, 
Santa  Elena,  Ewa,  Paul  Shoup,  M.S. 
Redline,  Admiral  Senn,  M.S.  Haurakl, 
Antigua,  U.S.S.  New  Mexico,  Tug  Stan- 
dard No.  1,  District  of  Columbia,  K.  R. 
Kingsbury,  Waiotapu,  Anna  Schafer, 
M.S.  New  Zealand,  M.S.  Roseville,  M.S. 
E.  F.  Johnson,  Malolo,  President  Taft, 
Santa  Rosa. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING 
&   DRY  DOCK    CO. 

Foot  of  Fifth  Avenue 
Oakland,  Calif. 
DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Oiegon,  U.  S.  Cutter  Golden 
Gate,  Gas.  S.  Sun  Maid,  Idaho,  Gas  S. 
Sea  Star,  Gas.  S.  El  Capitan,  Tug  Gov- 
ernor Markhain,  Oil  S.  Port  Costa, 
Barges  Nos.  16  and  17,  Liunbertown, 
Lumberman,  Xoyo,  Paul  Shoup,  Gas.  S. 
Dependable,  Barge  No.  201,  Tahoe,  W. 
R.  Chamberlin,  Oil  Barge  192;J,  Barges 
Nos.  52  and  54. 


HARBOR  BOAT  BUILDING  CO. 
Berth  264 — ^Fish  Harbor 
TermlnAl  Island,  Calif. 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:    Four  80*  U. 
S.  Coast  Guard  patrol  boats;  1,600  H.P. 
each;      Liberty- Vlmalert      conyersions; 
speed   30   m.p.h.  Keels  laid   September, 
1936;    launching    dates    September    11, 
October  2*},  November  10  and  25;  esti- 
mated completion  dates  October  4,  No- 
vember   6    and    24,    and    December    15, 
1937. 

HONOLULU  IKON  WORKS 
Honolidn,   T.   H. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: U.S.L.H.T.  Kukui,  Steel  Mari- 
ner, Buffalo  Bridge,  U.S.A. T.  Luding- 
ton 


LAKE   WASHINGTON  SHIPYARDS 
Houghton,  Wash. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Lightship  Umatilla,  Lighthouse 
Tender  Heather,  Ferry  Mt.  Vernon, 
Yacht  Westward,  Yacht  San  Wan. 


LOS  ANGELES  SHIPBUILDING  & 

DRY  DOCK  CORP. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hull  No.  57, 
one  steel  harbor  barge  139'  x  40'  x  14'; 
8,200  bbl.  capacity;  for  General  Petrol- 
eum Corp.  of  Calif.  Delivery  date,  Jan- 
uary,   1938. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: W.  T.  Derrick  Barge  No.  4, 
Sch.  Lottie  Bennett,  San  Pedro  Derrick 
Barge,  W.  T.  Borax  Barge  No.  10,  W. 
T.  Camera  Barge,  Golden  Peak,  M.V. 
Cai)ella,  Golden  Star,  Topila,  Argyll, 
Santa  Maria,  M.V.  Sendai  Maiii,  West- 
ward Ho  Maru. 


MARE  ISLAND  NAVTf  YARD 

Mare  Island,  Calif. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Pompano  (SS181)  submarine;  keel 
laid  January  14,  19  36;  launched  March 
11,  19  37;  estimated  delivery  date  Nov- 
ember, 1937. 

Sturgeon,  Submarine  (SS187);  keel 
laid  October  27,  19  36;  estimated  deliv- 
ery September,  19  38. 

Swordfish,  Submarine  (SS193);  keel 
laid  October  27.  1937:  estimated  deliv- 
ery date  August  1,  1939. 

Order  receive<1  for  consti'uction  of 
two  harbor  tugs  October  7,   1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: New  Orleans,  Indiana|K)lis, 
Ti-enton,  Richmond,  Milwaukee,  Altair, 
California  State,  Ortolan,  Vega,  Oglala, 
Porpoise. 

THE  MOORE  DRY  DOCK  CO. 
Oakland,    Calif. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: fJoIden  Horn,  K.  I.  Luckenbach, 
Patterson,  Frances,  Water  Barge  No. 
30,  West  Mahwah,  M.  H.  Whittier, 
Aradne,  Mexican,  A.  Mackenzie,  Edna 
Chrlstenson,  Golden  Hind,  Fort  Arm- 
strong, ,Ianc  Chrlstenson,  Alaska  Stan- 
dai'd.  Pacific  Pioneei-,  K.  R.  Kingsbury, 
Lena  Luckenbach,  Richmond,  Golden 
Gate    (cutter),  Hindes,  Wildvvoo<l,  West 


Carmargo,  Ketchikan,  Purse  Seiner 
New  Deal,  l*urse  Seiner  Sunde,  Brasil, 
Purse  Seiner  Jeannette,  Daphne  (patrol 
boat).  Standard  No.  1,  Pur.se  Seiner  In- 
fallible, Silver  Willow,  Nordangei', 
I*iirse  Seiner  Endeavor,  Silverbeech, 
Julia  Luckenbach,  Purse  Seiner  Mid- 
night Sun,  Transport  St.  Mlhlel,  Caro- 
liiuan.  Purse  Seiner  St.  Anthony,  Purse 
Seiner  El  Padre,  Purse  Seiner  Western 
Pilot,  Elizabeth,  Zaca,  Barge  18,  Barge 
19,  Sanioan,  Paul  Shoup,  H.  T.  Harper, 
Purse  Seiner  American  Rose,  Purse 
Seiner  Anadir,  Alabaman,  Purse  Seiner 
Pacific  Fisher,  Nebraskan,  Silverguava, 
Siantar,  E.  I*.  Ripley,  Brunswick,  Santa 
Monica. 


THE  PUGET  SOUND  NAVY  YARD 
Bremerton,  Washington 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  U.S.S,  Pat- 
terson (Destroyer  No.  392);  standard 
displacement,  1500  tons;  keel  laid  July 
22,  1935;  launched  May  6,  1937;  com- 
missioned September  22,  1937;  com- 
pleted November  1,  1937. 

U.S.S.  Jarvis  (Destroyer  No.  393); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  August  21,  1935;  launched  May  6, 
1937;  commissioned  October  27,  1937; 
estimated  completion  date  December  1, 
1937. 

U.S.S.  WUson  (Destroyer  No.  408); 
standard  displacement,  1500  tons;  keel 
laid  March  22,   1937. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Lexington,  Maryland,  Ranger, 
Northampton,  .John  C.  Spencer. 


TODD  SEATTLE  DRY  DOCKS,  INC. 
Harbor    Island 
Seattle,    Wash. 

DRYDOCK  AND  ROUTINE  RE- 
PAIRS: Point  Brava,  Forbes  Haupt- 
man,  M.  S.  Fella,  Anniston  City,  Lillian 
Luckenbach,  .Jacob  Luckenbach,  Pacific 
Hemlock,  Pacific  I'ine,  I'oint  Salinas, 
Dei)ere. 


WESTERN  BOAT  BUILDING  CO.,  INC. 

2505  East  11th  Street 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull     No.     130,    purse    seine    fishing 

ves.sel  81  x  20  x  9.5  ft.;  powered  by  200 
H.P.  Atlas  6  cylinder  diesel.  Keel  laid 
October  10,  1937. 

DRYDOCK      AND       ROUTINE       RE- 
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I'AlltS:    l'u.sM-iiK(-r  .sU-miirr   \'lt't(liilii   \; 
I'InIiIiik  b<>at!i  .Mart'oiita  and  X'alenrla. 

Atlantic,  Lakes,  Rivers 

AMKRIOAN  ItlUIMiK  (X)MI'A.N'Y 
PlttsbuTKh,  IVnnnylvanla 

NEW    CONSTHl  CTION: 

One  rioatlnK  machine  Nho|i  for  C.  C. 

Hunlpy.  Cairo,  111.;   82'  x  2n'  x  3»/4'. 


THE    AMKKIOAN  SHIP   BUIIiOINO 
COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
NEW    CONSTRUCTION:     Two    bulk 
lake     frelghtera      610'   z   60'  z    32'   6"; 
2,000  I. HP.  geared  turbine,  water  tube 
boilers.   400  lbs.   pressure,  electric  auz- 
lliariea;   for  I'lttsburnh  Steam«hlp  Com- 
pany.   Keels    laid    June    21.    1937;    and 
July    K.    l!i;!7:    laiincliiriK   ilnl<'s   .\«)\t'in- 
b«*r  I,0  an<l  l>«'«-riiib«-r  2,    I5»;{7;   delivj-ry 
date  April   15,   1938. 


BATH  IRON  WORKS 
Rath,   Maine 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Hulls  Nos 
161,  162,  and  163;  00804  SampMn. 
DD890  OavU  and  DDS96  JoueU;  Threo 
1850-ton  destroyers  (or  U.S.  Nary;  date 
of  contract  Septt^niber  lit.  l!lo5. 
Estimated  dt-livery  dates  J\iue.  .\UKUsl 
and  October.  1  JtoS,  rea|)ectlvely ;  launch- 
ing dates  indefinite;  OititlMl,  keel  laid. 
Mar.  26,  1936.  OI>:tt>5,  keel  laid  July 
28,  1936.  01>:tfl4,  keel  laid  April  8. 
19  36. 

Hull*  Noe.  170-171,  00409.  Slnui. 
and  OD410,  Hughes,  two  1500-ton  de- 
Htrojers  for  U.  S.  Navy;  contract  date 
October  12.  1936;  keels  laid  July  15 
and  September  15,  1937,  re.spectlvely ; 
launching  dates,  indefinite;  delivery 
dates  April.  1939,  and  June.  1939.  re- 
spectively. 

Hull  .\o.  17(i,  \'lllanova,  single  screw, 
diesel  propelled  trawler  for  Hoston. 
Mass..    owners;    delivfretl    .VoveinlM'r    1, 

n);{7. 

Hiill.s  .\os.  177  niul  1 7N,  i>l>42:{  and 
1)1)424,  twi>  Hl'M  Ion  deslriiyt-rs  for  I'. 
S.  Navy.  Contract  date  September  30. 
191'7;  delivery  dates  April  and  June. 
19  40.  respectively. 


RKTHI.KHK.M    SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORATION 

Fore  River  Plant, 

Qulncy,  Mawi. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

CV7,  Wasp,  Airplane  Carrier  for  U.S. 
Government;  keel  laid  April  1.  1936; 
estimated  delivery.  September.  1938. 

Hall  14«8,  V.  8.  Army  Hopper 
Dredge  OoethaU:  5000  cubic  yards  ca- 
pacity; keel  laid  October  5.  19?6; 
launched  August.  1937;  estimated  de- 
livery, February.  1938. 

Yale;  diesel  drive  trawler  for  General 
Sea  Foods;  keel  laid  June  17.  1937; 
launched  September  23.  1937;  deliver- 
er!  November,   H):<7. 

Three  pa.sNenKer  and  freight  8leainerH 
for  Panama  Railroad  .^^.S.  Co.;  486  feet 
X  64  feet  \  38  feet  6  inches;  16  H  knot 
speed. 


BKTHL.KHKM   SHIPBUILDING 

CORPORA-nON 

Sparrow*  Point  Plant 

Sparrows  Point.  Md. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  Two  oil 
tankers — steam — 425'x64'z34'  for  Gulf 
Oil  Corp.;  total  tonnage  707'i  each;  es- 
timated launrhinK.  first  ship.  OctoIxT 
9,  1937. 

Four  1S,000  deadweight  ton  steam 
turbine  driven  tankers  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  N.  J  ;  length  442',  beam  64'. 
depth  34'  10",  gross  tonnage  7.600. 
speed   12   knots. 

One  tanker  for  Texas  Co.;  about 
13.000  deadweight  tons;  steam  turbine. 


BOSTO.V    XAVY   YARD 
BoMon.   Maas. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

OO8II0.  Mugford.  and  DD8(N),  Ralph 
Talbot,  two  light  destroyers;  LBP  334'; 
beam  35'6";  depth  19'8";  keels  laid 
October  28.  1935:  launched  October  31. 
liKtti;  dcliiiT)  iluli>  \<>\«'iiilM'r  anil 
I>«"<-enilMT,    H):{7,   iT>.|M"(ti\el). 

00402,  Mayrant.  and  DD408.  Trtp|>e. 
two  light  destroyers  for  United  States 
Navy;  LPB  334';  beam  35'6";  depth 
19'  8";  keels  laid  April  15.  1937; 
estimated  delivery  dates  August,  1939 
and  October.  1939.  respectively. 

004in,  OBrien,  and  D0416,  Walke, 
two  destroyers;  LBP  341'.  beam  36', 
depth    19'8";    delivery    dates    indefinite. 

I>042.'S  and  I)I>420,  two  destroyers; 
34 rO"  \  3fi'n"  X  19'8". 

One  harbor  tug  for  U.  S.  Navy;  98'0" 
LHP  \  240'  X  13'6'';  delivery  date  1938. 


IIR<X)KLYN  NAVY  Y'ARO 
Brooklyn.    N.Y. 
NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

CL  40.  Brooklyn,  light  cruiser.  LB 
P.  600';  beam  6r8":  standard  displace- 
ment, 10.000;  geared  turbine  enginaa; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid.  March 
12.  1935:  launched  November  30,  1936 ; 
eHliniattMl   (leli\ery.    Deceinlwr   I.    1»:17. 

CL  48.  Honolulu,  light  cruiser;  LB. 
P.  600';  beam  61'8";  standard  displace- 
ment 10.000;  geared  turbine  engines: 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laid  Septem- 
ber 10.  1935;  launched  .Vugust  26, 
1937;  estimated  delivery.  May  1.  1938. 

CL  50.  Helena,  light  cruiser;  LBP 
600';  beam  61'?  \";  standard  displace- 
ment 10.000;  geared  turbine  engines; 
express  type  boilers;  keel  laying.  De- 
cember 9,  1936;  launching  indefinite; 
-ontract  delivery.  May  16,  19  39. 


CHARLKSTON,  S.  C.,  NAVY  YARD 
Charleston.  S.C. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

Order  placed  for  one  harbor  tug: 
LOA  12  4'  9".  length  between  perpen- 
diculars 117'.  breadth,  molded.  28', 
depth,  molded.  16';  keel  laid  August  2, 
1937. 

Order  placed  for  one  harbor  tug;  LOA 
110'  3":  LBP  98'  0";  breadth  24'  0"; 
depth  at  side  amidships  13'  6".  No 
dales  set. 

Order  placed  for  one  liarltor  lug:  'i:' 
feet  long. 


DKFOK  BOAT  Jt  MOTOR  WORKS 
Bay  City,  .Mich. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  diewl  yacht,  powered  by  1,000 
h.p.  Winton  engines;  143'  long.  23' 
beam;  steel  construction.  For  Cox  aod 
Stevens.  New  York.  N.V.  Delivery  date 
May  1.   I9  3H. 

thf:  dhavo  co.\THA<rriNO  <», 

F^nginiNTlng  WorkM  I>ept., 
PlttHburgli,  I'a.,  and  Wilnilngtini,  l><-l. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

HulU  NoH  V.f2H-lH-27;  two  welded 
flush  deck  cargo  box  barges  10O'x26' 
x6'6";    330  gross  tons. 

Hull  .No.  l.tMi;  one  single  screw  die- 
sel towboat;   for  stock;    160  gross  tons. 

Hulls  NoN.  1413-1414;  two  welded 
steel  towboat  hulls  for  National  Ship- 
ping Company;   60U  gross  tons. 

Hulls  .\oN.  1427-1428,  Inclusive;  two 
welded  steel  covered  lighters  110'  x  33' 
x  9'  6";  for  Reading  Co..  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;    1 120  gross  tons. 

Hull  No.  14.10;  one  welded  steel 
barge  255'  x  40'  x  14';  for  Kleckhefer 
Container  Corp;   1600  gross  tons. 

HuIIh  Nos.  14.SI-14:i4;  four  welded 
oil  barges  195'  x  35'  x  9'  6";  for  stock; 
1956   gross   tons. 

Hulls  NoH.  14:{.VI4:{9:  rive  type  W-4 
welded  steel  coal  barges  175'  x  26'  x 
10'8";  for  stock;   2360  gross  tons. 

Hulls  NoH.  1440-1444;  five  type  W-4 
welded  steel  coal  barbies  175'  x  26'  X 
10'8";   for  stock;   2360  gross  tons. 

This  makes  a  total  of  22  hulls  with  a 
total   gross  tonnage   of   10.486   tons. 


KLECTRIC  BOAT  CORP. 
OroCOB,  Ooan. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  20,  Salmon,  SS182.  standard 
displacement  1450  tons;  keel  laid  April 
15.  1936;  launching  dale  June  12. 
1937;  delivery  date.  January.  1938. 

Hull  No.  27,  Seal,  S81S8,  standard 
displacement.  14  50  tons;  keel  laid  May 
25.  1936  launched  August  25,  1937;  de- 
livery date.  March,  1938. 

Hull  No.  211,  Skipjack.  S81S4.  stand 
ard  displacement.  1450  tons;  keel  laid 
July  22.  l!t;;t;;  launctiiiig  date  October 
23.  19:!7;  delivery  date  June.  1938. 

Hull  No.  20.  Sargo  (SS188);  keel 
laid  May  12.  1937;  delivery  date  June, 
1939. 

Hull  No.  .'iO.  Saur)-  (S8180):  keel 
laid  June  28,  1937;  delivery  date  July, 
19;>9. 

Hull  No.  :{1,  S|M*arflHh  (SSIOO);  keel 
laying  date  September  9.  1937;  deliv- 
ery  date  September.    1939. 

Hull  No.  :{.t,  .Seadragon  (SS104): 
1450  tons;  delivery  date  December, 
19  39. 

Hull  No.  34.  Seallon  (SS105):  1460 
tons;  delivery  date  February   19  40. 


THE  nCDERAL  SHIPBl'ILOING 

AND  ORYOOCK  COMPANY 

Kearny,    N.   J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Two   destroyers.    DD881    Somen   and 

|)|»:w:t    Warrington;     I860    ton.s;     k.  .Is 

(  Pace  64.  plea»c> 
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Government  Aid  in  Preventing  Injuries 


(Continued  from  Page  25) 


have  gained  the  impression  that  the 
industry  would  not  welcome  statu- 
tory regulation  of  its  operations  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  great- 
er safety  in  such  employments.  But 
what  other  alternative  is  there  if  the 
voluntary  method  fails?  It  would 
seem  unfortunate  to  reject  the  latter 
without  a  fair  trial,  and  frankly  I 
do  not  believe  it  has  been  fairly 
tried.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  this 
voluntary  method  has  proved  effec- 
tive wherever  a  genuine  attempt  has 
been  made  to  apply  it  to  individual 
ports.  It  has  proven  equally  suitable 
for  a  sectional  safety  program,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  it  could  not  be  made  to  operate 
effectively  upon  a  national  scale, 
provided  the  industry  actually  wants 
it  to  operate. 

•  Cooperation  or  Compulsion? 

The  development  of  this  voluntary 
method  will  continue  to  have  the 
practical  assistance  of  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Commission. 
Careful  studies  of  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents comprise,  of  course,  one  of  tho 
first  essentials  in  devising  plans  for 
preventing  them.  These  studies  have 
been  made  regularly  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  they  may  now  be  compiled 
to  cover  nine  years'  experience  un- 
der the  Longshoremen  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act,  and  will  be  made 
available  to  the  industry.  The  Com- 
mission is  also  conducting  investi- 
gations of  all  fatal  injuries  as  they 
occur,  and  special  reports  of  such 
cases  will  be  made  available  from 
month  to  month.  The  operations  of 
employers  with  poor  safety  records 
will  be  studied  with  a  view  of  urging 
such  employers  to  adopt  safer  work- 
ing practices. 

During  the  past  year  the  Commis- 
sion began  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  safety  bulletin  to  be  util- 
ized as  far  as  practicable  for  the 
promotion  of  safety  in  this  employ- 
ment. The  facilities  of  this  publica- 
tion are  available  ,to  all  employers 
within  the  purview  of  the  Long- 
shoremen and  Harbor  Workers'  Act 
and  your  suggestions  as  to  how  it 
can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage 
in     promoting    safer    practices    are 


earnestly  requested.  The  Commis- 
sion will  assist  further  in  the  for- 
mation of  additional  local,  state,  and 
regional  committees  for  this  indus- 
try, and  will  supply  to  such  commit- 
tees available  material  relating  to 
the  cause  of  injuries  and  suggestions 
for  preventing  them.  The  Commis- 
sion can  and  will  do  these  things 
and  will  aid  in  such  other  ways  as 
may  be  proper  to  help  the  industry 
prevent  accidents  by  voluntary  reg- 
ulation. 

However,  more  than  this  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  fair  trial  of  volun- 
tary safety  code  enforcement.  Co- 
ordination of  the  work  and  coopera- 
tion on  a  national  scale  are  essential. 
The  Commission  has  encouraged  this 
for  some  time,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess, due  to  the  apathy  of  important 
sections  of  the  industry.  There 
should  be  a  national  safety  code  for 
stevedoring  operations  that  will  at 
least  provide  minimum  standard  re- 
quirements of  safety  for  this  employ- 
ment, and  there  should  be  appro- 
priate facilities  for  the  voluntary  en- 
forcement of  this  code.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  at  this  time  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  a  code  of  this  kind  or 
the  manner  of  its  enforcement. 
These  may  be  worked  out  with  com- 
paratively little  difficulty  if  the  in- 
dustry will  evidence  a  real  desire  to 
make  this  voluntary  plan  operate 
successfully. 

•  Compulsion  More  Costly 

The  second  method  by  which  the 
Government  may  aid  in  preventing 
injuries  in  this  employment  is  the 
compulsory  system.  The  Federal 
Government  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  safety  of  workers  in  this  indus- 
try and  prescribe  penalties  for  fail- 
ure to  conform  to  such  standards  as 
may  be  established.  A  safety  law  of 
this  kind  might  take  one  of  two 
forms.  It  might  be  in  the  form  of  a 
statutory  code  of  safety  regulations, 
or  it  might  confer  upon  a  Federal 
administrative  agency  authority  to 
prescribe  an  administrative  code, 
which,  when  promulgated,  would 
have  the  full  force  and  effect  of  law. 

Such  a  compulsory  system  would 
undoubtedly  make  it  possible  to  elim- 


inate unsafe  working  practices,  but 
it  would  be  more  costly  to  the  indus- 
try than  voluntary  regulation.  It 
would  necessarily  entail  considerable 
expense  for  administration,  which  in 
my  opinion  should  properly  be 
charged  against  the  industry.  The 
enforcement  of  a  compulsory  code, 
either  statutory  or  administrative, 
would  present  certain  complex  ad- 
ministrative problems,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  servicing  of 
vessels  of  foreign  registry.  Among 
some  groups  in  the  industry  there 
apparently  is  considerable  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  compulsory  system 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents;  but 
I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  the 
industry  as  a  whcyle  is  unsympa- 
thetic to  it.  However,  compulsory 
safety  regulation  appears  to  be  the 
only  alternative  in  the  event  the  in- 
dustry fails  to  make  a  serious  and 
determined  effort  on  a  cooperative 
basis  to  make  voluntary  safety  reg- 
ulation effective. 

•  National  Safety  Code  Needed 

Something  must  be  done  to  reduce 
the  number  of  accidents  in  employ- 
ments under  the  Longshoremen  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act. 
The  employers  whose  operations  are 
affected  by  this  act  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  demonstrating  whether  in- 
dustry is  able  and  willing  voluntarily 
to  put  into  effect  practices  which  all 
thinking  people  recognize  as  essen- 
tial and  which,  if  not  adopted  vol- 
untarily, may  be  made  compulsory 
by  law.  If  the  Marine  Section  of  this 
Safety  Congress  believes  that  effec- 
tive accident  prevention  in  long- 
shore and  harbor  work  can  be  ac- 
complished by  voluntary  regulation, 
it  can  render  a  distinct  sei'vice  in 
the  cause  of  safety  by  appropriate 
expression  of  its  view  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  this  Section  will  consider 
the  matter,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
its  deliberations  cover  the  advan- 
tages as  well  as  the  practicability  of 
having  a  national  committee  repre- 
senting the  industry  work  out  the 
details  necessary  for  the  preparation 
and  enforcement  of  a  national  safety 
code.  The  Commission  will  be  glad  to 
accept  membership  on  a  committee 
of  this  kind,  and  I  give  you  positive 
assurance  that  it  will  assist  the 
committee,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the 
development  of  such  a  program  of 
this    kind. 
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The  Care  of  Wire  Rope  at  Sea 


On  a  recent  visit  to  a  Pacific- 
Ocean  steamer  we  were  shocked  to 
see  the  condition  of  the  wire  ropes 
on  the  winches'  drums.  We  knew  that 
this  rope  was  wound  on  these  drums 
new  and  spotless  just  four  months 
back,  and  yet  here  it  was  covered 
with  rust  spots  and  with  no  indica- 
tions of  lubricant  in  its  strands.  This 
indicated  a  maintenance  problem  the 
neglect  of  which  causes  in  the  agKre- 
Kate  tremendous  annual  costs.  For 
efficiency  of  operation,  for  .■^afety. 
and  for  long  life  in  service  it  is  just 
as  necessary  to  properly  lubricate 
wire  rope  as  it  is  to  lubricate  the 
liearings  of  the  winch. 

Coming  back  to  the  office  from  this 
visit  we  found  on  the  desk  the  latest 
copy  of  "Lubrication,"  that  excellent 
monthly  published  by  The  Texas  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  In  this  copy  the 
lead  article  deals  with  "Cold  Weather 
Lubrication,"  and  so  has  much  to 
say  about  the  lubrication  of  heavy  in- 
dustrial machinerj"  used  out  of  doors. 
The  section  of  this  article  dealing 
with  "Wire  Rope  Protection"  is  very 
pertinent  to  those  having  the  care  of 
wire  rope  on  shipboard,  and  wi-  n- 
produce  it  herewith. 

•  Protection    by    Lubrication. 

The  ultimate  efficiency  of  any  ma- 
terials hoisting  operation  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the 
cables  or  wire  ropes  which  carry  the 
loads.  Wire  rope  lubrication  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors in  any  such  plant.  The  primary 
purpose  of  lubrication  is  to  prevent 


rusting  of  the  strands  and  to  retard 
wear  by  reducing  friction  as  far  as 
possible.  Obviously  a  rope  with  one 
or  two  broken  strands  due  to  rusting 
or  wear  traceable  to  improper  lubri 
cation  may  not  only  cause  a  tie-up  of 
the  entire  machine  if  such  strands 
interfere  with  the  operation  of 
sheaves,  or  other  companion  cables, 
but  may  also  present  a  distinct  haz- 
ard. Any  wire  rope  in  such  condition 
is  just  that  much  weaker  and  less 
capable  of  handling  the  imposed 
loads. 

Friction  and  wear  are  continually 
occurring  between  the  strands  of  any 
wire  rope.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
to  squeeze  out  any  contained  lubri- 
cant, especially  when  the  ropes  pass 
over  sheaves  or  around  drums. 
The  renewal  of  this  product  is.  there- 
fore, an  absolute  necessity  regardless 
of  how  effectively  the  core  may  have 
been  saturated  with  lubricant  by  the 
manufacturers. 

There  is  but  little  difference  be- 
tween friction  as  it  occurs  between 
the  strands  of  a  wire  rope  and  fric- 
tion between  a  bearing  and  shaft. 
Overheating  and  abnormal  wear  will 
practically  always  result,  to  reduce 
the  load-carrying  capacity  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  power  consum- 
ed in  operation.  This  can  only  be 
overcome  by  effective  lubrication, 
brought  about  by  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  a  suitably  prepared  wire 
rope  compound,  which  will  be  cap- 
able of  not  only  penetrating  to  the 
innermost  strands  and  core  of  the 
rope,  but  also  sufficiently  adhesive 


and  viscous  to  resist  being  prema- 
turely squeezed  out  or  washed  off  by 
the  elements. 

Such  a  lubricant  must  also  resist 
any  tendency  to  cake,  gum  or  ball 
up,  especially  if  contaminated  with 
an  excess  of  dust,  dirt  or  metallic 
particles.  Furthermore,  it  must  not 
thin  down  to  an  excess  when  exposed 
to  high  temperatures.  This,  of  course, 
directly  involves  the  viscosity  or 
relative  fluidity  of  the  product.  In 
fact,  viscosity  of  such  products  is  the 
essential  characteristic  involved  in 
purchasing.  It  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  assumed  as  being  the  chief 
guide  as  to  the  actual  suitability  of 
a  wire  rope  lubricant.  In  this  regard 
the  ability  of  the  latter  to  function, 
penetrate  and  stick  under  actual  op- 
erating conditions  is  of  out-tanding 
importance. 

According  to  the  operating  tem- 
peratures that  may  be  involved,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  water,  the  viscosity  of  a 
wire  rope  lubricant  should  range 
from  500  to  1000  seconds  Saybolt  at 
210  degrees  Fahr.  In  service  adjacent 
to  ovens,  furnaces  or  open  hearths, 
etc..  where  there  might  be  possibility 
of  such  a  product  thinning  down  to 
the  extent  of  dripping  off  to  perhaps 
lesult  in  lack  of  lubrication,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  regard  the  maximum 
temperature  prevailing  as  the  criter- 
ion in  selecting  the  lubricant.  The 
same  holds  true  for  continued  cold 
weather  operation.  Here,  in  service 
on  the  North  Atlantic,  the  North  Pa- 
cific or  the  Arctic,  it  will  normally 
be  advisable  to  use  a  lubricant  of 
around  500  seconds  viscosity  in  the 
interest  of  ease  of  application  and 
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to  assure  of  adequate  ductility  and 
resistance  to  cracking  or  chipping. 

Wire  rope  lubricants  to  meet  the 
aforesaid  requirements  should,  in 
general,  be  straight  mineral  petro- 
elum  products,  devoid  of  fillers  or 
thickening  medium.  In  other  words, 
whatever  the  viscosity,  it  should  be 
an  inherent  property  of  the  lubri- 
cant, not  an  artificial  characteristic 
which  might  be  affected  by  tempei-a- 
ture  change  or  contamination. 

For  this  reason  greases  or  soap- 
thickened  mineral  oils  are  relatively 
unsuited  to  wire  rope  lubrication. 
To  attain  the  requisite  body  a  com- 
paratively high  percentage  of  soap 
would  be  necessary.  Soap,  of  cour.-^e, 
serves  as  the  carrying  medium  for 
the  oil.  It  has  relatively  no  lubricat- 
ing value;  as  a  result,  this  property 
in  the  resultant  product  is  decreased 
to  a  marked  extent.  Fuithermore,  the 
adhesive  characteristic  may  be  too 
low.  In  consequence,  such  products 
will  not,  in  general,  meet  the  require- 
ments of  wire  rope  lubrication  es- 
pecially under  conditions  of  expo- 
sure or  wide  temperature  change. 
•  Application  of  Lubricants 

Heavy  wire  rope  lubricants  can 
best  be  applied  in  heated  condition. 
This  will  reduce  the  viscosity  tem- 
porarily and  facilitate  handling  in 
some  form  of  automatic  lubricator. 
To  merely  attempt  to  daub  or  paint 
a  rope  with  such  a  product  at  normal 
temperatures  would  be  relatively  dif- 
ficult. 


Even  though  the  surface  might  be 
more  or  less  coated,  the  possibility 
of  penetration  occurring  to  any  ex- 
tent would  be  remote.  For  this  rea- 
.son  some  authorities  prefer  to  use  a 
lighter  bodied  lubricant  and  to  apply 
it  more  frequently.. 

Penetration  is  the  secret  of  proper 
wire  rope  lubrication.  Where  it  is  ef- 
fectively brought  about,  the  wear  be- 
tween the  internal  strands  will  be 
markedly  retarded.  It  is  this  latter 
which  is  so  definitely  related  to  rope 
life.  Furthermore,  if  adequate  pene- 
tration is  attained,  protection  of  the 
external  surfaces  will  be  automati- 
cally assured. 

Exposed  wire  rope  such  as  found 
on  cargo  winches,  boat  winches,  and 
dock  winches  and  cranes  can  be  ef- 
fectively lubricated  by  using  a  form 
of  split  box  through  which  the  rope 
can  be  run.  Such  a  box  can  readily 
be  built  in  the  average  plant,  with 
suitable  provision  for  rendering  it 
sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the  lub- 
ricant from  leaking  out,  even  when 
reduced  in  viscosity  by  heating.  The 
slow  passage  of  the  rope  through 
such  a  bath  of  heated  compound  will 
insure  that  not  only  will  the  surface 
be  coated,  but  also  that  the  requisite 
penetration  takes  place  to  the  inner 
strands.  Further  working  of  the  rope 
over  the  sheaves  before  the  lubricant 
has  time  to  cool  entirely  will  tend  to 
aid  in  bringing  about  the  maximum 
of  penetration  even  to  the  extent  of 
re-saturation  of  the  core. 


Propelling 

Machinery 

(Continued  from  Page  34) 

ted  by  the  discussions  in  order  to 
shed  more  light  on  this  subject.  It 
would  be  particularly  interesting  to 
have  the  results  of  tests  in  which  ef- 
forts were  made  to  stop  the  ships 
quickly. 

To  avoid  high  temperatures  in  the 
blading  of  the  ahead  element  due  to 
friction  losses  when  operating  for 
long  periods  astern,  it  is  desirable 
to  maintain  a  good  vacuum;  if  this 
is   done,  there    need   be   no   concern. 

During  a  test  of  a  cross  compound 
turbine  operating  in  the  astern  di- 
rection at  80  per  cent  of  the  full  load 
ahead  revolutions,  and  developing 
60  per  cent  of  the  full  ahead  power, 
the  inlet  temperature  was  660  de- 
grees F.  and  the  vacuum  28.48 
inches.  At  the  end  of  one  hour  the 
temperature  of  the  ahead  stationary 
blading  reached  502  degrees  F.  An 
extension  of  the  curve  indicates  that 
a  constant  temperature  of  approxi- 
mately 525  degrees  F.  would  have 
been  reached  in  two  hours.  A  test 
made  on  the  same  turbine  with  27.14 
inches  vacuum  indicated  a  tempera- 
ture of  650  degrees  F.  after  one  hour 
under  the  same  load  and  steam  tem- 
perature conditions. 
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O  \c«    rr<-Nl<lfiit 

Joliii  K.  (iihIiIiik  inakett  our  spotltKtit 
positlun  tlilN  inonili!  Upon  elevation  of 
KoKer  D.  Lapham  to  Chairman  of  the 
Hoard,  former  executive  vice  preHldent 
CuHhinK  Ih  a|i|i()ln(ed  iireftUlenl  of  Amerl- 
caii-Huwallun  Stt-amshlp  Co.  Head(|uarters 
i)f  both  executives  remain  In  San  FrancUco. 
l.onu  recognized  uk  outHtandInK  HhlppInK 
leader.  A  Stanford  urad  .  .  .  born  In  Mar- 
v«>lous  Murin  .  .  .  broad  experience  with 
major  San  Francisco  operators. 

Oil  TrHnH|M>rler  • 

Wllilnni  <ir»> l«nler,  director  of  trans- 
portation, I'nlon  Oil  Com|)an.v  ...  a  dis- 
tinctive tigure  In  national  marine  circles, 
lie  was  recently  chosen  president  of  Pacific 
American  Tankship  Association.  Head- 
quartered In  Los  .Vn^eles,  he  Is  a  fre(|uent 
visitor  to  Hay  area,  where  his  company's 
tankers  carry  the  crude  to  Oleum. 

•  .ShiphiiihliuK   Kntcineer 

Krank  Kox,  general  superintendent  of 
the  shops  of  (General  Knglneerlni:  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.  "15  years  with  George  Armesl" 
.\  real  (leorKia  cracker.  Member  Olympic 
Club  .  .  .  but  too  busy  for  golf.  Peninsula 
commuter,  he  has  an  attractive  home  30 
minutes  away  from  Sansome  Street.  Keen, 
alert,  regular  fellow  ...  he  has  hosts  of 
friends  in  marine-industrial  circles. 

Klii|M>\vners  .XsscM-iation  I/fmlerS 

Knipli  W,  M.\ers,  president  of  Shipown- 
ers Association  of  Pacific  Coast.  Migrated 
from  his  native  Oregon  when  4  years  old. 
For  113  years  with  steam  schooner  opera- 
tors Hobbs-Wall.  Dynamic  —  energetic  - 
he  has  served  many  organizations  as  presi- 
dent, .  .  .  Purchasing  Agents  .  .  .  Propeller 
Club  of  California  .  .  .  past  master  F.  & 
A  .M.  (Charter  Rock,  Berkeley,  191fi».  A 
Key  commuter  to  beautiful  Claremont. 
Purser  Sutton  Myers  of  Matson  liner  Mon- 
terey calls  him  "dad"!  And  there's  a 
daughter.  Who  has  more  friends  than 
Ralph  Myers?  Not  even  Jim  Farley! 

•  Cnrgm-s 

ICnnioiid  V.  Hurley,  freight  traffic  man- 
ager McCormick  Steamship  Company.  In- 
der  the  circle  M  houseflag  for  16  years  .  .  . 
three  years  previously  with  Parr-McCor- 
mlck.  Authority  on  foreign  trade.  Self-de- 
scribed "World's  greatest  baseball  fan  "! 
His  library  on  the  national  s|iort  probably 
most  exhaustive  extant.  Horn  In  Hayward 
(across  the  bay).  Lives  In  San  Francisco. 
Plays  Sunday  soft  ball  with  his  12-year- 
old  daughter. 

<'«Miilii<Nl<ir«*  # 

(  nptniii  <  'linries  \.  IWrniilNon,  master  of 
the  l.urline.  .Matson  has  Just  conferred  the 
rank  of  Commodore  upon  him  .  .  .  hoist- 
ing the  "white  star  on  blue  field"  to  the 
foremast  of  his  command  on  November  12. 
I!i:t7.  Hoy  and  man,  a  true  sailor.  To  sea 
at  1 4  as  deck  boy  on  a  Norw^eglan  bark 
Joined  Matson  as  quartermaster  of  the  old 
.Manoa.  Received  honors  for  Atlantic 
transport  service  In  World  War  .  .  .  was 
youngest  Lieutenant  Commander  In  V.  S 
N.  R.  Has  skippered  li>  dllTerent  Matson 
ships  during  21  years  with  the  company 
The  Lurllne  has  known  no  other  master. 


Propeller  Club  of  California 

Enjoys  8th  Annual  Banquet 


The  Terrace  Ballroom  of  the  Fair- 
mont was  bulged  to  capacity  on  Sat- 
urday night,  December  4,  with  jov- 
ial, fun-seeking  Propellers  and  their 
friends. 

It  was  a  grand  affair  ...  as  these 
events  always  are,  and  always  will 
be. 

Yes — we  were  there!  Matter  of 
fact,  we're  penning  these  lines  the 
morning  after  .  .  .  and  with  a  clear 
head,  too.  We  might  deserve  a  bit  of 
credit  for  this  Sunday  morning  re- 
view— for  we  wanted  you  to  have  the 
story  in  this  December  issue. 

The  hospitality  was  superb  .  .  . 
thanks  to  a  thoughtful  steward's  de- 
partment which  might  qualify  for 
cards  in  any  "good  mixers"  local. 

The  banquet  was  altogether  Simp- 
sonian  .  .  .  "fit  for  a  king"  is  what  we 
mean! 

Then  came  the  Show  of  Shows 
which  made  Bryant  O'Connor's  stock 
as  an  impresario  soar  above  that  of 
the  famous  Billy  Rose. 

And  a  grand  audience  it  was!  Dis- 
cerning— applauding  good  voices  .  .  . 
even  sopranos.  Novelty  acts  (we  liked 
the  colored  trio!),  a  line  of  gals,  the 
Scotch  piper  and  the  dancing  lassies 
.  .  .  good  variety  .  .  .  lively  tempo  .  .  . 

Then  came  the  sublime  moment  of 
the  evening.  President  Edward  H. 
Harms,  concluding  his  fine  adminis- 
tration of  1937,  was  honored  with  a 
handsome  ship's  clock  .  .  .  the  dial 
encompassed  by  a  cleverly  wrought 
ship's  steering  wheel  .  .  .  the  "bells" 
a  melodious  "ding-dong"  that  will  al- 
ways remind  him  of  his  Propeller 
shipmates.  Vice  president  C.  E. 
"Dad"  Le  Count  made  the  stream- 
lined presentation  speech.  President 
Eddie  was  genuinely  delighted  .  .  . 
taken  off  his  sea  legs,  so  to  speak — 
and  told  us  in  his  best  forensic  tones 
that  his  bride  of  60  days  would  be 
just  as  pleased  as  he  with  the  beauti- 
ful gift. 


Below:  A  condensed  version  of 
the  jumbo  telegram  which  sum- 
moned every  available  P.  C. 
member  aboard  for  annual 
Christmas  fun-fest. 


Class  of  Service 


Thij 


full-i 


Telegram  or  Cable- 
gram unless  its  de- 
lerred  character  is  in- 
dicated by  a  suitable 
sign  above  or  preced- 
ing the  address. 


UNION 


DL  -  D»T  Lette* 


NM  -  Nnht  Mtmw 


KL- Night  L«tter 


LC-DeferrtdCkU 


KILT  -  Cbl«  Nl»hl  Uuct 
Ship  RtuHogrun 


Tb«  fiUDK  time  aa  shown  iD  the  date  liDe  od  (uU-rate  telesrama  and  day  letterg,  aad  the  time  of  receipt  at  destination  as  shown  on  all  msasaccs.  is  8TANDARO  TIME; 

[facsimile] 

FR56    69    DL=SANFRANCISCO    CALIF12    153P 

ALL   MEMBERS  . 

PROPELLER  CLUB  OF  CAL I FORN I  A 

HOME  PORT  SANFRANCISCO= 

IMPERATIVE  YOU  ATTEND  TO  ANSWER  SHIPS  MUSTER  AT  EIGHTH 

ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS  JINKS  FAIRMONT  HOTEL  TERRACE  BALLROOM 

SATURDAY  EVENING  DECEMBER  FOURTH  AT  SEVEN  OCLOCK  SHARP 

STOP  STEWARDS  DEPARTMENT  HAVE  PREPARED  AN  EXCEPTIONALLY 

FINE  MENU  STOP  FUN  DEPARTMENT  REPORTS  ENTERTAINMENT  WILL 

FAR  SURPASS  ALL  PREVIOUS  EFFORTS  STOP  YOU  MAY  BRING  GUESTS 

STOP  FIRST  CLASS  FARE  FIVE  DOLLARS  RESERVATION  BY  CARD 

ENCLOSED  STOP  MAIL  YOURS  TODAY  AND  APPEAR  AT G ANGWAY 

STRICTLY  INFORMAL= 

ED  HARMS  MASTER. 

WESTERN   UNION  TOURATE  TELEGRAMS  COST  ONLY   35c.  ANYWHERE 


We  might  tell  you  about  our  home- 
ward voyages  .  .  .  how  Ralph  Myers 
followed  the  white  line  over  the 
bridge  with  a  fog-piercing  eye  .  .  . 
how  Harry  Haviside  arranged  for 
personal  transportation  for  all  of  his 
guests  .  .  .  how  the  East  Bay  contin- 
gency ganged  up  on  Bern  De  Rochie's 
Buick  .  .  .  and  the  Peninsula  "chap- 
ter" commandeered  Ed  Martin's  se- 
dan .  .  .  but  why  steal  their  thunder? 

A  fitting  climax  to  a  swell  year — 
this  8th  Annual  Christmas  Banquet 
and  Jinks! 

Hope  you  were  aboard ! ! 
•  Luncheon  Meetings 

Bethlehem's  truly  excellent  film, 
"The  Manufacture  of  Steel  Sheets," 
was  projected  at  the  November  9 
meeting.  The  scope  —  From  Ore  to 
Finished  Product  —  proved  excep- 
tionally interesting  to  Propellers  in 
attendance.  Chairman  of  the  day  was 
Fred  McLean,  general  superinten- 
dent of  Bethlehem's  Alameda  plant. 


•  November  23 

"The  Part  we  can  Play  in  the  Add- 
ed Developments  of  San  Francisco 
Harbor"  was  the  topic  of  guest 
speaker  J.  W.  Howell,  president  of 
the  S.  F.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on 
this  date. 

Speaker  Howell  had  a  real  message 
for  us  which  he  presented  forcefully 
—  effectively.  The  problems  with 
which  his  organization  is  confronted 
are  singularly  our  problems,  especi- 
ally when  the  port's  welfare  is  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Howell  is  doing  a  great 
job  for  San  Francisco,  and  we  dare 
say  many  skeptics  are  being  con- 
verted to  the  good  work  which  the 
Chamber  is  achieving  under  his 
leadership. 

Named  Chairman  of  the  Day,  Fred 
M.  Rohrer,  Assistant  Pacific  Coast 
Manager  of  Grace  Line,  was  unable 
to  attend  at  the  final  hour.  Presi- 
dent Harms  pinch-hitted  very  ade- 
quately. 
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Vuiiuhoml  \00ffaf/inf/ . . .  \s  voi  mkk  it  | 


RIO 


.    .    .    .     voii    iri7/  altrttys   remember  the   majeatir  firatuleitr  of 
this  tropical  hnrltor  surroimdetl  U\  mountains. 


Sail  away  from  care  on  the  trip  you  have  dreamed 
to  South  America.  It's  less  expensive  than  stay- 
ing at  home.  Yet  there  is  no  other  winter  vaca- 
tion trip  that  can  equal  it.  Right  now  it's  summer 
in  South  America.  Warmth  .  .  .  flowers  .  .  . 
beauty  .  .  .  romance  .  .  .  and  a  rest  that  you  owe 
yourself.  Spend  golden  days  at  sea  on  McCor- 
mick's  comfortable,  steady  cargo  vessels.  Good 
food,  leisurely  cruising  with  time  to  enjoy  every 


port  from  the  Pacific  Coast  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  to  the  West  Indies,  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

21,000  miles  of  voyaging  .  .  .  more  than 
15  por+s  visited  ...  100  days  of  re- 
laxation and  diversion  for  only  $475.00. 

tt'rili-  lor  rntrt  ulioiii  jiitl  dmriplh  t    foldir%. 


M'CormickIS 

461    Market  Street  San  Francisco    COMPANY 

DOuglas  2561 


STEAMSHIP 


Matson  Commodore  Takes  Command 


For  but  the  third  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Matson  Navigation  Com- 
pany, the  rank  of  Commodore  has 
been  conferred  upon  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's masters.  Captain  Charles  A. 
Berndtson,  master  of  the  Lurline,  on 
November  12  assumed  the  responsi- 
bilities and  honors  that  in  times 
past  have  been  held  only  by  Com- 
modore Peter  Johnson  and  Commo- 
dore J.  H.  Trask,  both  nowf  retired. 

The  hoisting  of  the  Commodore's 
Flag — blue  field  with  a  star  of  white 
— took  place  aboard  the  S.S.  Lurline 
one  hour  prior  to  the  noon  sailing  of 
that  vessel  on  her  100th  voyage,  Fri- 
day, November  12,  1937. 

The  ceremony,  itself,  was  a  re- 
markably simple  one.  On  the  highest 
deck  of  the  liner  forward,  with  com- 
pany executives,  officials  and  a  few 
guests  about,  two  quartermasters 
hauled  away  on  a  new  halyard  until 
the  closewrapped  flag  was  at  the 
masthead.  At  two  minutes  after  11 
o'clock,  a  sharp  snap  broke  the  lash- 
ings clear  and  the  Commodore's  Flag 
was  on  the  breeze. 

William  P.  Roth,  president  of  the 
Matson  Navigation  Company,  and 
others  present,  offered  Commodore 
Berndtson  congratulations.  The  cer- 
emony was  over. 

The  rank  of  Commodore  is  the 
highest  honor  any  steamship  line  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  can 


offer  its  licensed  personnel.  Bestowed 
in  the  light  of  service  and  accom- 
plishment, it  comes  to  Commodore 
Berndtson  at  the  age  of  43.  It  follows 
a  record  with  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company  that  extends  back  two  de- 
cades. 


tendent  of  the  shipyards ;  and  Fred 
Maurer,  who  will  have  charge  of  the 
operation  of  this  new  General  Petro- 
leum barge  when  it  goes  into  service 
about  January  15th. 


#  General  Petroleum  Ceremony 

Mrs.  Tay  Garnett,  wife  of  the  Hol- 
lywood producer-director,  who  is  a 
sailor  in  her  own  right,  having  sailed 
the  seven  seas  in  the  105-foot  yawl 
Athene,  added  human  interest  and 
glamour  to  a  ceremony  which  occur- 
red recently  at  the  yards  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company. 

She  riveted  a  golden  spike  in  the 
keel  of  the  new  8,200  barrel  oil  barge 
now  under  construction  for  General 
Petroleum  Corporation.  The  barge 
will  be  used  in  bunkering  the  ships 
now  calling  at  this  port  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers.  Its  length  is  139 
feet,  beam  40  feet  and  depth  14  feet. 
It  will  be  equipped  with  six  tanks  for 
fuel  and  diesel  oils. 

Among  those  participating  in  the 
dedication  ceremonies  were  A.  O. 
Well,  manager  of  General's  marine 
department;  Lloyd  Moore,  assistant 
manager;  Lloyd  Bayly,  sales  promo- 
tion manager  for  this  major  oil  com- 
pany;   George    Sutherland,    superin- 


Mrs.  Tay  Garnett  (cen- 
ter) wife  of  well-known 
motion  picture  produc- 
er, uses  compressed  air 
hanuner  to  fasten  gol- 
den rivet  into  keel  of 
new  General  Petroleum 
steel  barge,  at  plant  of 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing 8C  Drydock  Co. 
Enjoying  the  cere- 
mony, left  to  right,  are: 
Lloyd  Bayly  and  A.  O. 
Woll,  respectively  sales 
promotion  manager 
and  marine  department 
manager  of  General 
Petroleum,  and  George 
Sutherland,  superinten- 
dent of  the  shipyards. 


•  With  the  M.  M.  O.  C. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Officers 
Club,  23  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, report  substantial  progress, 
and  many  new  names  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  roster  during  the  past  few 
months.  The  Club  quarters  are  con- 
veniently located,  and  a  cordial  wel- 
come is  extended  to  all  licensed  men 
and  their  friends  to  visit  the  Club 
and  meet  their  fellow  officers.  A  so- 
cial dance  is  held  twice  a  month, 
and  the  popularity  of  these  affairs  is 
attested  by  the  ever-increasing  at- 
tendance. Many  entertainment  acti- 
vities are  being  planned  for  the  win- 
ter months.  Information  in  reference 
to  the  Clubs'  aims  and  objects  will 
be  gladly  furnished  to  those  eligible 
for  membership  by  writing  Wm.  Don, 
Secretary,  or,  by  calling  Exbrook 
3868. 


The  life  story  of  Elmer  Ambrose 
Sperry  programmed  "The  Last  of  the 
Oldtime  Inventors"  was  the  subject 
on  November  3rd  of  the  DuPont 
Company's  interesting  and  enter- 
taining "Cavalcade  of  America" 
broadcasts. 

The  announcer  introduced  the  pro- 
gram with  a  fine  tribute  to  Dr.  Sperry 
who  marked  the  end  of  one  era  in  in- 
vention and  stood  on  the  threshold 
of  the  next: 

"In  the  past  quarter-century,  the 
process  of  invention  has  changed. 
The  old  type  of  inventor  was  more 
or  less  of  a  one  man  organization.  If 
he  thought  something  might  work, 
he  tried  it,  working  out  his  results 
to  the  best  of  his  own  ability.  But 
with  the  spread  of  technical  educa- 
tion, these  men  have  almost  disap- 
peared. In  their  place  we  have  re- 
search scientists,  directing  the  ef- 
forts of  trained  assistants  who  have 
the  advantage  of  technical  know- 
ledge all  around  them.  In  many  lab- 
oratories, for  instance,  hundreds  of 
research  chemists  are  working  con- 
stantly to  improve  our  way  of  living. 
Their  aim  is  expressed  in  the  Du 
Pont  pledge — "Better  things  for  bet- 
ter living — through  Chemistry." 
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Separately  fired  superheater  marine  steam  generator  for  new  tanker  of  the  Associated  Oil  Company. 


The  marine  steam  generators  shown  above  are  capable  of  giving  full 
steam  capacity  at  any  final  temperature  from  saturated  to  maximum  sup- 
erheat; they  are  for  the  new  tanker  building  by  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  and 
Drydock  Company  for  the  Associated  Oil  Company.  This  design  has  been 
officially  tested  on  units  producing  up  to  170,000  lb.  per  hour  and  the  con- 
trol of  final  steam  temperature  will  not  vary  more  than  5  deg.  F.  under 
any  normal  condition  of  service,  including  maneuvering,  cargo  pumping 
and  in  rough  sea. 

FOSTER  WHEELER  CORPORATION.   165  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 


Foster  M  Wheeler 


Names  and  News 


WILLIAM  J.  EDWARDS 

The  death  of  William  J.  Edwaids, 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Norton,  Lilly 
and  Co.,  came  as  a  severe  shock  to 
his  many  friends  when  he  passed 
away  on  the  16th  of  November  in 
San  Francisco.  He  joined  the  com- 
pany about  twenty-five  years  ago 
and  rose  steadily,  about  five  years 
later  being  sent  to  San  Francisco  to 
establish  a  branch,  where  he  had 
been  in  charge  ever  since.  He  was 
made  a  partner  on  his  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  service. 


CAPT.  M.  P.  SCHERMERHORN 

Thomas  G.  Plant,  vice-president 
and  operating  manager  of  American- 
Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Cap- 
tain M.  P.  Schermerhorn  as  Atlantic 
Coast  operating  manager  for  the 
company.  Captain  Schermerhorn 
succeeds  to  the  position  made  vacant 
by  the  passing  of  Captain  James 
Bennett  several  months  ago.  He  has 
been  in  the  employ  of  American-Ha- 
waiian for  a  great  many  years,  and 
was  ashore  for  a  month  or  so  pre- 
ceding his  appointment. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
NAMES  OFFICERS. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American-Hawai- 
ian Steamship  Company  in  New  York, 
Roger  D.  Lapham,  president  since 
1925,  was  named  chairman  of  the 
board,  a  newly  created  post. 

Edward  P.  Farley  continues  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

John  E.  Cushing,  long  executive 
vice-president,  was  named  for  the 
piesidency  left  vacant  by  Lapham. 
Both  will  remain  in  their  headquar- 
ters at  the  company's  head  office  in 
San  Francisco.  Changes  are  effec- 
tive on  January  1. 


HUGH  B.  ROBINSON 

The  American  Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of  the  Paris  Exposition  has  ap- 
pointed Hugh  B.  Robinson,  European 
district  passenger  manager  of  the 
United  States  Lines,  to  represent  the 
United  States  on  the  American  jury 


of  awards   for  maritime   exhibits   at 
the  exposition. 


NEW  SHIP  AGENCY 

The  International  Shipping  Com- 
pany in  Seattle  has  been  incorporat- 
ed at  Olympia  by  D.  R.  Girdwood,  K. 
W.  Gilmore  and  Warren  Brown,  Jr., 
it  was  recently  announced.  The  com- 
pany will  engage  in  ship  chartering 
and  will  conduct  an  agency  for 
world-wide  service,  plans  including 
the  operation  of  steamships,  motor- 
ships,  and  sailing  vessels.  Girdwood 
is  president  of  the  Girdwood  Ship- 
ping Company  of  Seattle,  which  will 
continue  independent  of  the  new  cor- 
poration, and  Gilmore  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  that  company. 


FRANK  B.  INGHAM 

Retiring  from  the  Panama  Pacific 
liner  California  when  she  docked  at 
her  New  York  pier  recently,  Frank  B. 
Ingham,  chief  steward,  turned  over 
his  post  to  his  assistant,  Arthur  Con- 
nors. Ingham  plans  to  open  a  res- 
taurant and  cocktail  bar  of  his  own 
in  Burlingame,  in  which  city  he  has 
lived  for  many  years. 

He  had  spent  almost  ten  years  oi 
the  California,  joining  her  when  si 
was  still  in  the  yards  of  the  Newpo^ 
News  Shipbuilding  Company  in  o| 
der  to  supervise  the  delivery  of  dir 
ing  room  and  kitchen  equipment.  At 
that  time  he  held  the  rank  of  second 
steward,  but  was  promoted  chief 
steward  two  years  later.  He  has  madt' 
79  of  the  81  round  voyages  of  the 
ship  since  that  time. 


Xzit  increases  efficiency  of  applying  soot  remover  product. 


THE  XZI-LATOR 

The  Xzit  Pacific  Company  is  of- 
fering a  new  electric  applicator  for 
Xzit  Fire  Scale  and  Soot  Remover 
that  promises  to  greatly  simplify  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  applica- 
tions of  that  well-known  aid  to 
steam  generating  economy.  This  de- 
vice, as  shown  in  the  illustration 
herewith,  consists  of  an  electrical 
motor  driven  blower  and  a  diffusion 
nozzle  which  enables  the  operator 
to  apply  Xzit  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  immediate  vaporization  and 
insure  maximum  results  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

With  this  device  the  operator 
simply  plugs  in  his  cord  at  the  most 
convenient  electric  outlet  and  he  is 
ready  for  operations.  No  air  or 
steam  connections  are  necessary,  no 
starting  of  compressors.  Practical 
operating  engineers  will  recognize 
this  device  as  a  time  saving  and  ef- 
ficient aid  in  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  fire  side  surfaces  of  steam  gen- 
erators free  of  soot  and  scale. 


GILBERT  MACQUERON 

Succeeding  Cornelius  Winkler, 
head  of  the  Transpacific  Transpor- 
tation Company,  Gilbert  Macqueron, 
general  representative  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  the  French  Line,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Pacific  For- 
eign Trade  Steamship  Association. 


FORMER  SAN  FRANCISCAN 
RECEIVES  HONORS 

Ellery  W.  Stone,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  radio  telephone  and  radio  tele- 
graph operations  of  the  Internation- 
al Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corpor- 
ation and  its  subsidiaries,  has  been 
elected  a  Vice  President  of  All 
America  Cables,  Inc.  and  will  be  in 
active  charge  of  the  radio  activities 
of  that  company  throughout  its  Sys- 
tem, as  well  as  of  the  radio  commun- 
ication activities  of  the  other  I.  T.  & 
T.  subsidiaries.  All  America  Cables 
during  the  last  seven  years  has  con- 
stantly expanded  its  radio  opera- 
tions by  establishing  stations  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 
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ive   eliminated  mechanical 


The  most  potent  bulwark  ever  raised 
against  scale  and  corrosion  in  the  battle 
for  efficient  and  economical  marine  boiler 
operation — 

The  HALL  MARK  signals  victory  for 
shipowners  thus  protected! 


boiler  cleaning  exj>ense  because  their  owners   realize 
•  value  of  the  HALL  SYSTEM  OF  BOILER  WATER  CONDITIONING. 

The  Hall  Laboratories  has  earned  the  confidence  and  respect  of  every  shipowner  it  is  serving. 


Bull  8L  Roberts  "^^^  Laboratories,  Inc.        ^         Corporation 
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117   Liberty    Street 
New  York 


981  FoUom  Street 

Phone  GArfield  7027 

San  Francisco 


Bowman   Building 
Pittaburgh,   Pa. 


expansion  and  contraction  of  piping, 
reduce  the  number  of  joints  in  a  pipe 
system,  and  avoid  obstructions  such 
as  columns,  foundations,  other  pipe 
lines,  and  so  on.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  added  that  in  some  indus- 
tries a  great  amount  of  study  and  in- 
genuity is  involved  in  merely  laying 


mon  a  feature  with  modern  installa- 
tions that  the  above  company  has 
standardized  a  large  number  of 
shapes  most  commonly  required 
and  adequate  in  variety  to  cover 
about  every  conceivable  purpose. 
These  standard  shapes  incorporate 
certain    dimensional    factors    which 


amount  of  pipe,  valve  and  fitting 
work  handled  in  the  San  Francisco 
branch.  These  are  two  views  of  the 
Union  Oil  Company's  dewaxing  plant 
at  Oleum,  California.  Other  illustra- 
tions of  typical  shop  jobs  are  shown 
in  Figs.  2f,  4,  and  5.  The  first  of  these 
illustrates   a  truck  and  trailer  load 


Fig.  5,  upper  left:  Another  interior  view,  showing  fahricated  pipe  and  fittings  of  various  sizes  and  types.  Fig.  6,  lower  left:  Large  pipe 
bend  lying  on  big  floor  plate  in  shop.  Fig.  7,  upper  right:  Operation  of  Cranelap  machine.  Fig.  8,  lower  right:  Typical  pipe  sections 

with  Cranelap  joints. 


out  and  fabricating  pipe  bends  to 
clear  a  host  of  intricate  units  essen- 
tial to  plant  operation  and  so  situ- 
ated that  they  cannot  be  relocated. 
This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case 
with  old  plants  where  one  addition 
after  another  has  been  made,  with 
corresponding  possibility  of  interfer- 
ence with  any  new  installations  that 
have  to  be  added  under  future  devel- 
opments. 

Pipe  bends   have  become   so   com- 


are  indicated  on  catalog  charts  by 
symbols  and  which  are  filled  in  by 
customers  to  suit  requirements.  Thus 
the  man  ordering  a  pipe  bend  by  wire 
can  give  the  number  of  the  desired 
bend  and  actual  figures  for  each  of 
the  symbolized  dimensions.  So  a  half 
dozen  words  cover  the  entire  order 
with  no  chance  of  error  in  execut- 
ing the  job. 

The  views  in  the  heading  of  this 
article  show  in  Figs.  1  and  2  a  large 


of  20,000  lbs.  of  fabricated  pipe  and 
fittings  for  delivery  to  Fibreboard 
Products,  Inc.,  Stockton.  The  entire 
sales  force  of  the  Crane  San  Fran- 
cisco organization  is  seen  standing 
in  front  of  the  loaded  equipment. 

The  shop  pictures  in  Figs.  4  and  5 
show  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Fibreboard  firm's  pipe  and  apparatus 
in  progress  of  construction  or  ready 
for  shipment.  Both  of  these  views  in- 
(Page  58,  pleased 
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elude  10  inch,  12  inch,  16  inch,  18 
inch,  and  20  inch  National  seamless 
pipe  and  Crane  fittings  fabricated 
for  the  boiler  room  of  the  above  plant 
at  Stockton. 

This  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  class  of  work  regularly  produced 
at  these  pipe  shops.  The  bending  of 
such  work,  particularly  in  the  larger 
sizes,  is  an  undertaking  requiring 
suitable  equipment  and  careful  hand- 
ling. The  pipe  length  must  be  cut 
carefully  to  requirements,  and  allow- 
ance for  bending  included.  Bends 
must  be  so  made  as  to  conform  to 
desired  dimensions,  and  this  mean.s 
that  offsets  and  other  details  must 
be  provided  for  in  such  manner  that 
they  will  bring  all  flanged  pipe  ends 
to  practically  an  exact  normal  posi- 
tion relative  to  adjacent  pipe  sec- 
tions. Otherwise  there  will  be  diffi- 
culty in  aligning  mating  sections  and 
securing  satisfactory  joint  surfaces. 
Whether  flanges  are  threaded  and 
screwed  on  pipe  ends  or  formed  in- 
tegrally thereon  they  have  to  be 
normal  to  the  axial  line  of  the  adja- 
cent pipe,  and  this  involves  rather 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  care  in 
bending  and  measuring  the  job  on 
the  floor  plate.  Radii  of  bends, 
amount  of  offsets,  length  of  straight 
sections  or  tangents,  must  all  be 
watched  and  brought  to  specified  di- 
mensions. 

Adjoining  sections  are  actually 
coupled  up  in  the  shop  and  combina- 
tion tests  made  on  the  floor  plate  to 
determine  that  all  units  will  assemble 
in  the  field  exactly  as  required.  This 
test  is  in  addition  to  the  physical 
tests  of  joint  strength  and  tightness 
of  welds,  etc.,  which  are  made  hydro- 
statically. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  larger 
the  pipe  the  more  difficulty  is  to  be 
expected  in  producing  bends  exactly 
to  drawing.  This  is  naturally  a  fact 
with  all  operations  on  work  as  the 
diameters  increase  to  abnormal  di- 
mensions. For  example,  in  threading 
alone,  for  work  up  to  18  inches  the 
pipe  threading  machine  is  of  suffic- 
ient capacity,  but  for  larger  pipe 
sizes  the  lathe  is  resorted  to  with 
single  point  tools  for  cutting  the 
thread.  The  same  situation  applies  to 
the  cutting  off  of  pipe  and  bell- 
mouthing  or  chamfering. 

But  in  any  case  the  shop  is  well 
able  to  handle  any  size  of  pipe  work 
wanted   and   to  manipulate   the   job 


with  entire  assurance  of  accuracy 
based  upon  an  unusual  amount  of 
experience  in  dealing  with  problems 
of  this  character.  Consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  class  of  bend  exhibited  in 
Figs.  6  and  7.  The  floor  plate  in  Fig. 
6  is  25  by  30  feet  in  size,  and  pro- 
vided at  four  inch  intervals  with  cor- 
ed holes  by  which  are  located  bend- 
ing jigs  and  devices  which  are  set 
rigidly  at  any  necessary  point  for 
correct  location  of  the  bend  in  the 
pipe.  Two  sheave  rolls  for  guiding 
hauling  lines  are  seen  at  opposite 
corners  of  the  plate.  The  plate  is 
built  up  of  sections  cast  five  feet 
square  and  laid  in  concrete  with  the 
casting  face  level  across  the  entire 
structure. 

The  actual  bending  process  is  car- 
ried out  —  with  the  pipe  properly 
heated  at  the  right  point — by  means 
of  two  overhead  hoists  operated 
pneumatically  from  the  floor  and 
each  adapted  by  wire  cable  leading 
to  the  work  to  pull  the  pipe  around 
the  forms  and  so  form  the  desired 
radius  and  length  of  arc. 

This  U  bend  is  a  common  type  for 
expansion  purposes  and  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  different  sizes  of  pipe 
for  steam,  water,  chemical  and  other 
lines. 

Many  assemblies  of  pipe  bends  in- 
clude manifold  forms  in  which  bend- 
ing, welding  and  flanging  may  be 
necessary  in  the  execution  of  the  job. 
Compound  bends  are  frequently  stip- 
ulated for  purposes  of  clearance  or 
for  unusual  connecting  lines  of  pip- 
ing. In  all  such  instances,  as  already 
suggested,  it  is  all-important  that 
the  flange  faces  be  brought  into 
square  position  relative  to  the  main 
axis  of  the  pipe. 

The  type  of  flange  for  what  is 
known  as  "Cranelap"  joint  is  pro- 
duced by  a  special  machine  of  unique 
design.  A  photograph  of  this  mach- 
ine is  shown  in  Fig.  7  as  used  in  the 
San  Francisco  plant.  This  machine  is 
built  for  flanging  from  11/2  to  22  inch 
pipe.  Its  purpose  is  to  form  (by  a  roll- 
ing process)  an  integral  lap  or  collar 
on  the  end  of  the  pipe,  this  collar  to 
have  a  flat,  true  outer  face  to  enable 
the  loose  flange  to  match  a  corre- 
sponding surface  on  the  mating  pipe 
flange. 

In  operation,  the  heated  end  of  the 
pipe  to  be  "lapped"  is  slipped  into 
the  machine  seen  at  the  left  and  an 
air  controlled  ram  then  descends  to 


clamp  the  work  fast  in  position.  The 
loose  flange  is,  of  course,  already 
slipped  onto  the  pipe  before  the  pro- 
cess of  forming  the  collar  is  started. 
Upon  starting  of  the  machine  spindle 
an  eccentrically-mounted  cone  shap- 
ed former  head  revolves  in  contact 
with  the  hot  open  end  of  the  pipe, 
and  being  forced  by  power  against 
that  end  it  causes  the  pipe  end  to 
be  swaged  or  rolled  back  into  a  bell- 
mouthed  condition,  under  much  the 
same  action  as  is  applied  in  the  com- 
mon tube  belling  operation.  Then  a 
flat  faced  roller  carried  on  a  spindie 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  main 
spindle  of  the  machine  is  forced 
against  the  expanding  hot  face  of  the 
work  and  rolls  it  perfectly  flat  and 
into  a  true  disk  form  of  definite  di- 
ameter and  thickness  of  flange. 

A  number  of  short  lengths  of  pipe 
"Cranelapped"  in  the  above  process 
are  shown  in  the  photograph  Fig.  8. 
Note  here  the  clean-rolled  or  swaged 
laps  on  the  pipe  ends  with  the  uni- 
formly shaped  and  strong  fillets  at 
the  base  to  receive  the  pull  of  the 
pipe  flanges  when  these  are  bolted 
up  together  face  to  face. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  this 
Ci-anelapping  process  the  work  is 
backed  up  with  a  stop  in  definite  po- 
.sition,  which  holds  the  piece  securely 
against  end  motion  while  the  rollers 
are  at  work  on  the  heated  pipe  end. 
This  prevents  slippage  of  the  work 
backward  and  enables  definite  thick- 
ness of  lap  to  be  produced  under 
minimum  effort  in  the  operation. 

Although  the  common  screwed 
flange  joint  is  used  extensively  the 
Cranelap  joint  is  of  great  import- 
ance, especially  with  the  larger  sizes 
of  pipe.  Here,  with  the  swiveling 
flange  slipped  over  the  pipe  (before 
forming  up  the  pipe  end),  the  instal- 
lation can  be  made  in  any  position 
with  the  assurance  that  the  flanges 
can  be  brought  together  into  proper 
alignment  of  bolt  holes  with  no 
difficulty,  while  with  the  screwed 
flange  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
lower  one  section  of  the  pipe  or  the 
other  in  order  that  readjustment  of 
flanges  may  be  attended  to.  The 
heavy  uniform  fillet  at  the  base  of 
the  Cranelap  joint  adds  strength  to 
the  pipe  system  instead  of  weakening 
it.  Moreover,  this  joint  is  made  with 
perfectly  square  corner  inside  the 
pipe  so  that  the  connection  between 

(Page  ftO,  please) 
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THE  knockout  punch — ihen  oblivion!  The   referee  tounis    1(1 
.  .  .  the  crowd   roars  .   .   .  hut  the  fallen  combatant   remains 
inert.  THAT  punch  v«asn'i  pulled. 

Pistons  don't   pull    punches  either.    Pounding   away   —   cease- 
lessly driving  with   all  their  mechanical  mi^ht — piston  packings 
have  to  underp)   a   constant   bealinc  .  .  .  the 
kind    of    beating    BK I.MONT    packings    arc 
-lILMONT-i^S)     made  to  endure. 

With    improper   packing,   rods   and    plung- 
ers become   scored  and  misaligned  .  .   .   leaks 
are  started  .  .  .  time   is  wasted 
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.  .  .  profits  arc  lost.  Don't 
let  the  wrong  packing  rob 
you  of  your  just  returns.  Act 
now  to  stop  this  loss. 

(j>nsult  a  Belmont  distri- 
butor on  your  packing  prob- 
lems. For  piston  rods  and 
valve  stems  running  in  oil 
.  .  .  gasoline  .  .  .  benzol  .  .  . 
naphtha  ...  or  kerosene — 
he'll  no  doubt  recommend 
BFI.MONT  610')  or.  if  its 
an  inside  packed  pump  pis- 
ion  job  for  hot  and  cold 
water.  No.  12  will  be  his 
answer.  Both  are  illustrated 
on  the  left. 

Perhaps  your  particular 
packing  need  calls  for  an- 
other solution,  but  whatever 
it  may  be— BELMONT  can 
solve  it! 

Therr'%  a  Bclmoul  Pjciing  for  Every  Serrice 
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is  in  feet  then  the  pitch  will  be  in 
feet.  If  diameter  is  in  inches,  then 
pitch  will  be  in  inches. 

If  the  reader  will  reproduce  Fig.  1 
on  a  larger  sheet  of  paper  and  cut 
out  the  triangle,  then  roll  it  into 
a  cylinder  so  that  the  points  marked 
A  come  together,  he  can  readily  vis- 
ualize the  application  of  the  above 
reasoning.  It  must  be  realized  that 
the  blade  shown  in  the  figure  is  a 
cross  section  at  the  point  of  meas- 
urement. Thus  if  the  pitch  remains 
a  constant  value  for  all  points,  then 
as  the  diameter  increases  and  we 
measure  out  closer  to    the    tip    the 

PP 

ratio  — —  must  become  smaller  and 
PC 

the  angle  B  must  become  larger.  This 
explains  the  twist  in  the  blade  from 
hub  to  tip. 

QUESTION 
What  is  the  slip  of  the  propeller? 

ANSWER 

There  are  two  slips  referred  to  by 
designers,  the  real  slip  and  the  ap- 
parent slip. 

In  general,  slip  is  the  loss  in  dis- 
tance covered  or  the  difference  be- 
tween the  pitch  and  the  actual  dis- 
tance moved  through  the  water  by 
the  ship.  This  distance  divided  by 
the  pitch  gives  the  slip  ratio  and 
multiplied  by  100  gives  the  slip  in 
per  cent. 

If  we  call  distance  moved  by  the 
ship  in  1  revolution,  D,  and  pitch  P, 
P— D 

then  slip  is x  100  in  per  cent. 

P 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  underwater  part  of  the 
ship  gives  rise  to  a  wake  or  move- 
ment of  water  following  the  ship 
somewhat,  we  have  what  designers 
call  a  wake  gain.  The  propeller 
does  not  advance  through  water  as 
fast  as  the  bow  of  the  ship  does. 
The  slip  of  the  propeller  in  this  fol- 
lowing wake  is  called  real  slip. 

The  slip  calculated  from  the  above 
formula  when  D  is  distance  the  ship 
advances     through     still     water     is 


called  the  apparent  slip.  This  is  the 
practical  slip  used  by  marine  en- 
gineers and  is  the  slip  referred  to 
hereafter. 

QUESTION 

What  is  the  relationship  between 
slip^  pitch,  revolutions  per  minute 
and  speed  in  knots? 

ANSWER 

This  is   expressed  by  the  formula 
P  (100-S)  Rx60 

K  = X  . 


100 


6080 


where  K  is  speed  in  knots  of  the  ship, 
P  is  pitch  of  propeller  in  feet,  S  is 
slip  of  propeller  in  per  cent,  R  is 
revolutions  per  minute. 

This  is  regularly  used  by  both  the 
engineer  and  deck  officers  in  cal- 
culating the  movement  through  the 
water.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  for- 
mula to  calculate  frequently,  and  to 
aid  those  who  are  interested  a  chart 
is  printed  herewith  so  arranged  that 
these  values  may  be  read  off  quickly. 

The  slip  will  change  with  many 
factors,  such  as  condition  of  the 
ship's  bottom,  the  weather  and  other 
factors.  However,  if  it  is  calculated 
occasionally   it    may    be    used    regu- 


larly for  speed  calculations. 

Instructions  for  Using  the  Chart 

Knowing  all  the  factors  but  one, 
the  unknown  can  be  read  off. 

Suppose  we  want  to  know  the 
speed  in  knots.  Lay  a  straight  edge 
or  rule  on  the  chart  to  join  the 
points  representing  the  pitch  and 
the  slip.  Place  a  pin  in  the  chart  at 
the  point  where  the  straight  line 
crosses  the  line  y-y.  Then  move  the 
rule  to  draw  a  line  from  the  pin  to 
the  correct  point  on  the  revolutions 
line.  Read  the  knots  off  from  the 
speed  line. 

Two  lines  are  shown  on  the  chart 
as  an  example  to  represent  a  pitch 
of  16  feet  and  slip  of  5  per  cent.  Then 
at  70  revolutions  we  find  a  speed 
of  10.6  knot.s. 

In  like  manner  the  slip  can  be  cal- 
culated by  locating  the  pin  on  the 
line  y-y  from  the  known  speed  and 
revolutions.  Then  draw  a  line  from 
the  pitch  to  the  pin,  extend  it  on  to 
read  slip  on  the  slip  line. 

Additional  copies  of  this  chart 
will  be  furnished  on  request  to  "The 
Chief,"  care  of  Pacific  Marine  Re- 
view, 500  Sansome  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Our  next  article  will  discuss  pro- 
peller characteristics  as  related  to 
the  engines. 


Crane  Pipe  Bends 
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pipe  sections  is  flush  and  uninter- 
rupted. This  is  an  aid,  naturally,  to 
the  free  flow  of  liquids,  and  also  adds 
materially  to  the  thickness  of  section 
at  the  fillet  base  and  correspondingly 
to  the  strength  at  that  point.  The  lap 
is  full  thickness.  Besides  the  joint 
with  both  laps  the  same  diameter  it 
can  be  made  up  into  male  and  female 
joints,  with  female  in  either  the 
flange  or  the  lap,  or  with  annular 
tongue  and  groove  around  the  joint 
faces.  It  should  be  noted  that  all 
these  joints  have  sufficient  thickness 
of  laps  to  allow  these  facings  to  be 
machined  without  reducing  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lap  at  any  point  to  less 


than  that  of  the  wall  of  the  pipe. 

These  laps  are  all  machined  on  the 
front,  back  and  edge  (outside  diam- 
eter). The  lap  is  machined  at  the 
back  to  provide  a  face  which  is  paral- 
lel to  the  front  or  contact  face.  The 
face  and  radius  of  the  flange  is  also 
carefully  finished  to  match  the  cor- 
responding face  and  radius  of  the 
lap  on  the  pipe. 

The  bolt  holes  in  the  flanges  are 
also  spot  faced  to  provide  a  uniform 
bearing  surface  for  the  nuts  of  the 
bolts  or  studs. 

The  Cranelap  flanges  are  all  of 
forged  steel,  unbreakable  and  of  high 
strength. 
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WELIN-MACLACHLAN 
GRAVITY  WINCH 

Lowers  Lifeboats  with  Maximum  Safety 


Type    "IR"   Welln-Maclachlan  Gravity 
Winch  for  tingle   boati. 

MAXIMUM  safety  and  minimum  up-keep  is  as- 
sured with  the  installation  of  Welin-Maclachlan 
Gravity  Winches.  These  winches  cannot  lock 
or  run  away  when  lowering  lifeboats  even 
though  the  operator  should  lose  control  of  the 
brake. 

A  worm  and  worm  wheel  drive  with  two  teeth 
of  gearing  in  continual  mesh,  distributes  the 
load  and  gives  the  greatest  factor  of  safety. 
Sufficient  friction  is  produced  in  this  type  of 
drive  to  prevent  locking  of  gears  in  operation. 
Welin-Maclachlan  Gravity  Winches  are  cor- 
rectly designed  and  made  in  seven  types  to  be 
used  with  any  make  of  davit.  All  gearing  is  to- 
tally enclosed  and  self-lubricated  —  requires 
minimum  of  attention  and  is  ready  for  instant 
use  in  any  emergency. 

They  are  used  in  the  United  States  by  such  out- 
standing steamship  companies  as  the  GRACE 
LINE.  EASTERN  S.S.  CO.,  UNITED  STATES 
LINES,  MATSON  S.S.  CO..  ARMY  TRANS- 
PORT SERVICE,  CHICAGO  DULUTH  & 
GEORGIAN  BAY  TRANSIT  CO.,  AGWI 
LINE.  BULL  S.S.  CO.,  MISSISSIPPI  SHIPPING 
CO.,   EXPORT  S.S.  CO..  and  many  others. 

Write    for   our   new    bulletin    on    mechanical    meani    for   lowering 
lifeboats. 

Thom«i  A.  Short.  f03  Fife  BIdg..  SUtter  7i22,   I   Orumm  St.,  San  Franciico 


WELIN    DAVIT   &    BOAT 
CORPORATION 

8   Lister   Avenue  Newark,   N.  J. 


IN  SHOWERS 
IN  GALLEYS 


Alundum  Tile   Floors^ 
Non-slip    WKen    Wet 

FOR  every  place  aboard  ship  where  there  it  a  (lipping 
haiard  there  it  a  tuitable  Norton  Hoort  product — Alun- 
dum Tilct  and  Aggreqatet.  Each  product  providet  depend- 
able walking  tafety — a  turfaca  that  will  not  wear  tlippery — 
whote  effectivcnatt  it  not  lettened  by  water. 

For  lavatoriei, 
thowart,  around 
swimming  pooli  and 
similar  placet  there 
is  Alundum  Ceramic 
Mosaic  Tile. 

In  galleyt  Alundum 
Floor  Tile  in  the  6  s 
6"  tiia  it  mott  used. 


Terrano  it  made 
non-ilip  whan  wet 
with  Alundum  Ag- 
gregate. 
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Air  and  Erosion  Eliminator 


The  Condenser  Service  and  Engi- 
neering Company,  heat  exchange  en- 
gineers, of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey, 
have  had  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence in  servicing  marine  condensers. 
Very  early  in  this  experience  they 
were  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  outstanding  troubles  in  conden- 
ser service  fell  naturally  into  three 
classes: 

1.  Tube  deterioration. 

2.  Tube  packing  difficulties. 

3.  Lack  of  -special   tools,  resulting 
in  poor  and  inefficient  repairs. 

By  developing  special  tools  and  a 
trained  personnel  they  soon  disposed 
of  No.  2  and  No.  3,  so  that  their  work 
resulted  in  tight  condensers  that 
continued  tight  through  long  service. 

The  tube  deterioration,  however, 
proved  a  real  problem,  and  it  was 
only  after  long  study  and  much  prac- 
tical experiment  that  the  engineers 
of  Condenser  Service  and  Engineer- 
ing Company  found  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

Deterioration  of  condenser  tubing 
is  usually  a  very  complex  effect,  due 
to  a  number  of  factors  whose  opera- 
tion is  modified  by  variations  in  a 
number  of  conditions.  Among  the 
factors  operating  are: 

Electrolysis,  resulting  in  dezinci- 
fication  of  tubes; 

Erosion  by  entrained  air  in  circu- 
lating water; 

Corrosion  due  to  oxygen  released 
from  entrained  air; 

Corrosion  due  to  foreiegn  chemi- 
cals in  circulating  water. 

Experimental  condensers  were  fit- 
ted up  with  various  means  of  draw- 
ing off  entrained  air  before  it  could 
reach  the  tube  ends.  Enormous  quan- 
tities of  air  were  drawn  off  but  the 
condenser  tube  deterioration  con- 
tinued. The  next  step  was  to  install 
plates  of  an  electrically  negative 
material  supported  on  a  stud  in  the 
inlet  water  box.  This  apparently 
gave  considerable  protection. 

From  these  experiments  the  Air 
and   Erosion    Eliminator  was    devel- 


oped. 

The  means  for  drawing  off  air  was 
perfected  and  plate  screens  of  the 
electrically  negative  material  were 
installed  in  the  inlet  water  box  in 
front  of  the  condenser  tube  sheet. 
The  holes  in  this  screen  are  small 
and  the  screen  is  l^^  times  the  area 
of  the  tube  ends. 

With  these  screens  fitted,  with  air 
pipes  lead  to  the  circulating  water 
discharge  pipe,  and  with  a  half  ven- 
turi  nozzle  in  the  division  plate  to 
facilitate  air  discharge,  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  electrolytic 
and  air  erosion  actions  are  practi- 
cally stopped. 

First  American  steamship  line  to 
become  interested  in  these  experi- 
ments was  the  Isthmian  Steamship 
Company.  This  firm  had  a  condenser 
on  one  of  their  ships  fitted  with  an 
Air  and  Erosion  Eliminator,  and 
glass  inspection  windows,  interior 
illumination,  and  valves  in  the  air 
lines,  so  that  the  action  of  the  air 
could  be  controlled  and  obsei-ved. 
After  a  round  trip  with  this  conden- 
ser, during  which  test  engineers  ob- 
served the  working  of  the  condenser 
under  various  conditions,  the  firm 
decided  to  go  ahead  and  equip  the 
condensers  of  their  fleet  with  these 
Eliminators. 

The  first  Air  and  Erosion  Elimi- 
nator was  fitted  on  the  Montgomery 
City  January  19,  1930.  This  vessel 
was  chosen  because  her  condenser 
was  considered  ready  for  retubing. 
With  the  Eliminator  in  place  this 
condenser  ran  5  years  and  3  months 
before  retubing.  Prior  to  equipment 
with  these  Eliminators  the  fleet  rec- 
ords show  an  average  of  seven  con- 
densers retubed  each  year  for  the 
fleet  of  28  vessels.  During  the  period 
of  seven  years  from  1930,  when  the 
first  Eliminator  was  installed,  to 
1937,  a  total  of  only  3  condensers 
have  been  retubed. 

Among  other  remarkable  instances 
of  cleaning  up  condenser  tube  trou- 
bles are  the  following: 

The  United  States  Lines  steamship 
President  Roosevelt  had  a  very   pe- 


culiar condenser  condition;  retub- 
ing of  that  vessel  happened  in  peri- 
ods as  short  as  eight  months,  never 
longer  than  18  months.  This  was 
with  Admiralty  mixture  tubes.  The 
condenser  was  rebuilt,  making  it 
from  a  two  pass  into  a  one  pass. 
They  then  obtained  28  months'  life 
from  a  set  of  tubes.  Condenser  Ser- 
vice and  Engineering  Company  took 
the  existing  tubes  out  of  the  con- 
denser in  April,  1930,  and  installed 
Muntz  Metal  tubes,  which  no  one 
would  normally  install  in  a  seagoing 
ship.  Air  and  Erosion  Eliminators 
were  put  in  at  the  same  time.  The 
results  are  that  the  same  tubes  re- 
main in  the  condenser  today,  and 
they  are  having  no  trouble. 

Her  sister  ship,  the  President 
Harding,  had  the  same  problem. 
They  had  an  accident  going  into 
Hamburg,  and  the  vessel  was  laid  up 
for  repairs  for  six  weeks  there  dur- 
ing which  time  the  condensers  were 
retubed,  using  Yorkshire  Aluminum 
Bronze  tubes.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
the  air  action  began  to  show  on  the 
tubes  and  an  Eliminator  was  instal- 
led, which  stopped  the  action. 

The  Cities  Service  Co.,  60  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  had  a  great  deal 
of  condenser  trouble  in  their  vessels, 
the  worst  one  being  the  Cities  Ser- 
vice Fuel.  Their  tube  life  on  this 
vessel  varied  from  18  to  24  months. 
In  1930  Condenser  Service  retubed 
the  condenser  and  installed  an  Eli- 
minator. The  same  tubes  today  re- 
main in  the  condenser. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  on  their 
ships,  had  a  very  unusual  and  active 
action  which  destroyed  their  tubes 
in  a  period  of  18  to  20  months  An 
Eliminator  was  installed  in  one  of 
their  vessels,  for  a  trial,  about  five 
years  ago.  This  condenser  operated 
for  four  years,  at  which  period  there 
was  absolutely  no  action  of  any 
kind  or  description  on  the  tubes,  and 
the  tubes  still  remain  in  good  condi- 
tion— this  is  more  than  two  and  a 
half  times  the  former  tube  life.  The 
company  then  ordered  five  additional 
Eliminators  for  other  vessels  of 
their  fleet. 


The  Eugene  V.  Winter  Co.  is  California  sales  representative. 
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I  ,IHI  S  lta,h  Kdv):  Cu/iYornij  (,. 

Iluuuii.    FIRST  CLASS   from 

<\:S      lAllIN  CLASS  from  $85 

(SailinK*  rvery   few  day*) 

Knjin  fVi-ryihinij  iiiorr  ihaii  \ou  expert  .  .  .  coiiiil  on  perfect 
wralhfr  .  .  .  play  and  live  «ith  people  «h«)  really  know  how! 
That's  HavMiii  .  .  .  readied  in  only  five  day«i  from  California 
un  swift  Malion-Occanic  liner»! 

Hotrl  rvscrfatioHs  at  Iht  hfautiful  Koyal  Hawaiian  and 
Moana  at  il'aikiki  Beai'h  arc  now  made  when  you  book 
steamer  passage.  An  added  ivni-enience  for  Malson  Iraielers. 

MatMiii  Sotilli  Pacific  C'ruiKS  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Personally- 
esiorted  every  four  weeks.  More  than  17,0(10  miles;  48  days;  12  shore 
ixcursiiins.   t  omplele  cruise.    First   llass,    from   $775,  allinclusivecost. 

tHIPPERt:  The  I.Mrline.  Mariposa,  Monterey  and  Matsonia  provide 
swilt  freight  service  tu  Hawaii,  with  modern  refrigeration  facilities. 
The  Marifos'i  and  Monterey  continue  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
via  Sainoa  and  Fiji.  .\lso  regutar  and  freiiuent  freighter  service  frtini 
Pacific  Coast  |>uits. 

Details   from  all  Iratel  agents  or    MATSON    LINE-OCEANIC     LINE 

San  Kr..iuiM..  !-.>■.  A.iiiili-.  S.allK-  S.in   nicRO  Porila.i.l 


Your  Rotary  Pumping  PROBLEM 
Must  Hove  the  Right  ANSWER! 

PiiMtivc  action,  hint)  i-lliiicncy.  pruven  d.piinJjhilily. 
low  first  «.o»t  .  .  .  these  established  VIKING  FA('TS 
and  VIKING  FEATURES  can  solve  your  most  diffi- 
cult rotary  pumping  problems.  Get  the  COMPLETE 
story  today  .  .  .  write  for  detailed,  illustrated  bulletins 
on  Vikinn   Pumps  for  the   Marine   Industries. 

20ia  So.   Suita   F«   AveniM,   La*  Anaein,   Calil. 

Pacific    CoaM    Diaribuiors 

Dl:    LAVAL   PAC3FIC   CO. 

61     Br.ilr    Sum,    Sjn    Frjnris.0,    CtliUwnit 


VIKING  PUMP  CO 

CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 
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lUinnordhiu 

Visit  to  flew  lork 


Enjoy  livinu  at  llie  Savoy -Pliiza  wilh  its 
!i|Kicioiis  .  .  .  lasteftilly  Itiriiislircl  rooms  .  .  . 
otitslandiii(;  servitf  .  .  .  ilcliciutis  ttiisiiie  .  .  . 
anci  fxciling  e-iilfrtainmenl  (acilitirs.  Willi 
Central  i^irk  at  its  door  and  tlir  finr  sliops. 
theatres  anti  stihway  nearliy,  tliis  liotel  is 
convenient  to  all  parts  of  tlie  <  ity.  Tne 
Savoy-Plaza  awaits  yotir  arrival  to  present 
yon  vvitli  all  tliose  attendant  iiarmonies  of 
fine  livinc  tliat  have  made  this  hotel  the 
favorite  of  Xevv  VirLers. 

For  information  ami  reservatiotis  ronimii 
nicate  with  our  California   Representativr. 

C.LFiN  W.  FAWCETT 

51Q  W.  6th  St.,  I.OS  Anceles— Trinity  V>7' 
4Q  Geary  St..  San   I' ranrisro  — Stiller  ■i4t).\ 

Mi:\RY  A    Rf)<l.  .^lomH,i...,  Dirr.lor 

GFORC.i:  St  nT:R.  Rr^.Ui  .^rn«HK^ 


woimm 


nmiAVKM'K 
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laid  June  27,  1935  and  October  10, 
1935,  respectively;  launching  dates, 
March  13,  1937,  and  May  15,  1937,  re- 
spectively. 

Three  destroyers,  DD397  Benham, 
DD398  Ellet  and  DD399  Lang,  estimat- 
ed completion,  April,  June  and  August 
1938;  keels  laid  DD397,  September  1, 
1936;  DD398,  December  3,  1936;  DD- 
399,  April   5,    1937. 

Three  12,800-ton  tankers  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey; 
450'  X  66'6"  X  34'6";  Isherwood  Arc- 
form  design  of  hull  form  and  longitudi- 
nal hull  framing.  Hull  144,  keel  laid 
February  8,  1937;  launched  October  9, 
1937;  Hull  145,  keel  laid  June  7,  1937. 
Hull  146,  keel  laid  August  16,  1937. 

Two  destroyers,  DD411  and  DD412. 

Two  12,90O  ton  tankers  for  Pan  Am- 
erican Petroleum  &  Transport  Co. 

Hulls  Nos.  149-150,  two  12,900  ton 
tankers  for  Pan  American  Petroleum 
&  Transport  Co.;  Isherwood  Arcform 
design  of  hull  form  and  longitudinal 
hull  framing.  Estimated  completion 
date  October,  19  38. 


date  Dereinber,   1987. 


THE  INGALLS  IRON  WORKS 

COMPANY 

Birmingham,   Ala. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

One  35-ton  whlrler  derrick  barge  for 
U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.;  110'  X  52'  x  8'.  Launching  date 
September  21;  delivery  date,  approxi- 
mately November  15,  1937. 

One  steel  vegetable  oil  barge  for  New 
York  Tank  Barge  Co.,  N.  Y.;  650  gross 
tons;  capacity  1250  tons;  195'  x  42'  x 
12'.  Estimated  launching  date  Novem- 
ber 1,  1937;  estimated  delivery  date 
December  1,  1937. 


JAKOBSON  &  PETERSON,  INC. 
Brooklyn,    N.Y. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

One  all  weldeil  steel  diesel  bulk  oil 
delivery  launch  for  Socony- Vacuum  Oil 
Co.;  55'  X  13'  6"  x  7'  deep;  60  HP 
Model  36A  Fairbanks-Morse  engine,  3:1 
reduction   gear. 


LEVINGSTON  SHIPBUILDING  CO. 

Orange,  Te.\as 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Two  all  welded  towboats  for  Pan 
American  Petroleum  &  Transport  Co., 
Texas  City,  Te.xas;  64'11",  beam  mold- 
ed 18',  depth  molded  7'6";  equipped 
with  380  H.P.  Atlas  Imperial  diesel  en- 
gine. Delivery  dates  December  1,  1937, 
and  January  1,  1938. 

Six  all  welded  oil  barges;  173'  x  39' 
x8'6";  for  Pan  American  Petroleum  & 
Transport  Co.,  Texas  City,  Texas.  De- 
livery dates  October,  1937,  to  January 
1,   1938. 

One  all  welded  barge  100'  x  36'  x  8' 
for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Texas,  Houston 
Texas.  Delivery  date  December  1,  1937 

One  all  welded  barge  90'  x  3  6'  x  8' 
for  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Te.xas 
Houston,  Texas.  Delivery  date  Decern 
ber  1,   1937. 

One  all  welde<l  boiler  barge  80'  x  25 
x  6',  for  Shell  Petroleum  Corp.  Delivery 


MARYLAND   DRYDOCK   CO. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  One  double 
ended  steel  diesel  ferry  boat,  208'  x  62' 
x  9',  for  the  Claiborne-Annapolis  Ferry 
Company;  keel  laid  September  15, 
19  37;  estimated  launching  date  Decem- 
ber 15,  1937;   delivery  date  May,  19  38. 


P.  302'6",  beam  26'10",  loaded  draft 
16'8";  keel  laid  September  17,  1937; 
completion  date  June   1,  1939. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 

Camden,  N.  J. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Three  light  cruisers;  Hull  No.  412, 
Savannah  (CL42),  Hull  No.  413,  Nash- 
TiUe  (CIi43),  and  Hull  No.  416  Phoenix 
(CL4«)  of  10.000  tons  each  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  Department;  keels  laid,  1935. 
No.  412,  launched  May  8,  1937;  No.  413 
launched  October  2,  1937. 


NEWPORT    NEWS    SHIPBUILDING    & 

DRYDOCK   CO. 

90  Broad  Street,  New  York 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION:  H  3S9  air 
craft  carrier  CVS,  Yorktown,  ror  U.  S. 
Navy;  keel  laid  May  21,  1934;  launched 
April  4,  19  36;  delivered  September  30, 
1937. 

H860  aircraft  carrier,  OV0,  Bnter- 
prise,  for  U.S.  Navy.;  keel  laid  July  16, 
1934;  launched  October  3,  1936. 

H361,  light  cruiser,  •jL47,  Boise,  keel 
laid  April  1,  1935;  launched,  December 
3,   1936. 

H862,  light  cruiser  CL49,  St.  Louis; 
keel  laid  December  10,   19  36. 

Hulls  Nos.  363-.3A4.  two  deetroyers, 
Nos.  413,  Mustin,  and  414  Russell;  esti- 
inate<1  keel  laying  date  December,  1937. 

Hull  No.  367,  diesel  electric  tank 
vessel  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey; length  260'6";  beam  43'6";  depth 
18'3".  Keel  laid  September,  1937. 

Hull  No.  369,  twin  screw  mail,  pas- 
senger and  cargo  liner  for  United  States 
Lines  Co. 


PHILADELPHIA   NAVY  YARD 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

CA45  Wichita.  L.B.P.  600',  beam  61' 
9%",  depth  molded  at  side  to  main 
deck  amidships  42'0%",  draft  corre- 
sponding to  n&rmal  displacement  21' 
10";  standard  displacement  10,000;  es- 
timated completion  January  1,  1938. 

Order  placed  for  DD404,  1500  ton 
destroyer;   no  dates  set. 


PORTSMOUTH  X.   H.,   NAA^'  YARD 

Portsmouth,   N.  H. 

NEW   CONSTRUCTION: 

SS185  Snapijer,  submarine;  keel  laid 
July  23,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  26', 
loaded  draft  15'  7";  launched  August 
24,  1937;  date  of  completion  March  1, 
1938. 

S.S186  Stingray,  submarine;  keel  laid 
October  1,  1936;  L.B.P.  300',  beam  26', 
loaded  draft  15'7";  launched  October 
6,  1937;  date  of  completion  June  1, 
1938. 

SSI 91,  Sculpin,  submarine;  contract 
period   started   December   1,   1936;   L.B. 


THE  PUSEY  &  JONES  CORP. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 
Lt.    Colonel    Ellery    W.    Nlles,    twin 
screw  diesel  electric  drive  mine  planter 

for  submarine  and  cable  service;  L.  O. 
A.  184',  L.B.P.  163',  beam  molded  35', 
depth  molded  amidships  at  sides  17'3", 
draft  load  10'6",  speed  per  hour  13 
statute  miles.  Keel  laying  date,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1936;  launched  June  22,  1937; 
delivery  date  Novembei'  or  December, 
1937. 

Two  single  screw,  steel  freight  steam- 
ers for  the  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk 
Steamship  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  L.  O. 
A.  292',  L.B.P.  280',  beam  48'6",  depth 
32'  3",  draft  18';  geared  turbine  drive 
4000  S.  H.  P.;  2  water  tube  boilers. 
Delivery  dates  12^4  and  13%  months, 
respectively.  Keel  laid  for  first  ship 
May  20,  1937. 


SUN  SHIPBUILDING  AND  DRY  DOCK 
COMPANY 
Chester,  Pa. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION: 

Hull  No.  160,  one  oil  tanker  (steam) 
520'x70'x40'  for  Atlantic  Refining  Co.; 
18,500  tons;  keel  laid  March  22,  1937; 
launched  November  20,  1937;  delivery 
(late,  December  20,  1937. 

Hulls  No.  161  and  162,  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey; 422'  X  65'  X  35';  12,900  dwt.  No. 
161,  launched  October  2,  19.37;  deliver- 
ed November  5,  1937.  No.  162,  launch- 
e<l  October  .30,  19.37;  delivered  Novem- 
ber 30,  1937. 

Hull  No.  16.5,  diesel  tanker  for  the 
Texas  Company;  465'  x  65'  x  34'  6"; 
12,000  dwt.  Launched  October  19,  1937; 
delivered   No\ember  30,    1937. 

Hulls  Nos.  166  and  167,  two  steam 
tankers  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia; 462'4"  X  65'  x  35';  12,800  tons 
deadweight.  No.  166,  launching  date 
December  4,  1937;  delivery  date  Decem- 
ber 26,  19:J7.  No.  167,  launching  date 
January  15,  1938;  delivery  date  Febru- 
ary 20,  1938. 

Hull  No.  168,  One  diesel  tanker  for 
Sun  Oil  Company,  equipped  with  Sun- 
Doxford  engine;  542'5"  x  70'  x  40'; 
18,360  D.W.T.  Keel  laid  September  1, 
1937;  delivery  date  June  1,  1938. 

Hull  No.  169,  one  oil  tanker  (steam), 
520'  X  70'  X  40';  for  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.;  18,500  tons;  keel  laying  date  Octo- 
ber 11,  1937;  delivery  date,  September, 
1938. 

Hull  No.  170,  one  single  screw  steam 
tanker  for  Bernuth,  Lembcke  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York;  length  462'4";  beam  molded 
65'  0";  depth  molded  35'  0",  DWT  ap- 
proximately 12,900  tons.  Keel  laid  Sep- 
tember 20,  19  37;  delivery  date  June, 
1938. 

Hull  No.  171,  one  single  screw  steam 
tanker  for  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil 
Co.;  462'  4"  x  65'  x  35';  12,900  dwt.; 
delivery  date  July  6,  1938. 
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